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PROCEEDINGS 

Tridaj  morning,  80  November 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

BY  PBOV.   CHABLES  0.  HABBISON^  UNIVBBSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  This  is  the  14rth  meeting  of  your  as- 
sociation. There  are  some  among  you,  perhaps  not  many,  whose 
memory  can  take  them  back  to  the  initial  meeting  in  the  halls 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  at  Lancaster,  where  the  original  asso- 
ciation was  organized  and  began  work;  some,  fewer  stiU,  who 
cafL  recall  the  meeting  at  the  Lochiel  house  in  Harrisburg,  where 
the  seed  was  first  sown,  on  Mar.  1,  1887. 

What  the  scope  and  purpose  of  your  association  now  are,  your 
constitution  sufficiently  declares,  and  all  the  members  may  be 
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supposed  to  understand  it  fully.  What  is  perhaps  not  so  well 
known,  but  is  very  interesting  and  carries  a  potent  moral  with 
it,  is  the  accident  —  one  might  almost  call  it  —  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  its  organization. 

The  fear  that  arose  and  gained  head  about  this  time,  that  col- 
lege property,  held  in  the  truest  sense  as  a  public  trust  and  for 
public  use  might  under  the  existing  laws  of  our  state  become 
subject  to  onerous  and  destructive  taxation,  and  a  desire  to  pro- 
vide by  proper  concerted  action  for  such  legislation  as  might 
prevent  such  evil  result  led  Dr  Magill,  then  president  of  Swartli- 
more  college,  to  propose  to  several  of  his  fellow  college  presidents 
of  Pennsylvania  the  meeting  in  Harrisburg  that  was  held  Mar.  1, 
1887. 

A  temporary  need  thus  gfivo  rise  to  an  exceptional  meeting; 
but  the  ingenious  and  fertile  mind  of  the  president  of  Swartb- 
more  saw  his  opportunity,  and  before  this  meeting  adjourned  it 
was  decided,  at  his  instance,  to  call  a  more  general  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  colleges  of  Pennsylvania  to  form  a  perma- 
nent state  association,  to  study  and  discuss  all  questions  connected 
with  education  in  college  and  preparatory  to  it.  This  meeting 
was  held  in  Lancaster,  July  5  and  6,  1887;  a  constitution  was 
framed  and  adopted,  and  the  organization  thus  completed. 

As  yet  it  was  restricted  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
colleges.  But  in  1888,  an  extension  was  made  geographically, ' 
so  as  to  include  the  colleges  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  association,  thus  defined,  was  held  in 
the  chapel  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  November  1889. 
Later,  as  you  know,  the  preparatory  schools  came  to  be  included. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  1888  an  endeavor  was  made  to 
have  simultaneous  meetings  of  this  association,  as  then  consti- 
tuted, and  the  state  teachers  association,  but,  unfortunately,  prac- 
tical considerations  made  this  impossible;  and  in  1889  the  School- 
masters association,  then  in  existence,  participated  in  the  evenitig 
reception,  which  was,  at  least,  something. 
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Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  formal  history  of  your  associa- 
tion;  and  a  little  reflection  on  it  will  show,  I  am  sure,  that  its 
continued  existence  was  really  conditioned  from  the  start  on  the 
largest  practicable  inclusiveness  of  its  organization.  From  an 
accidental  beginning  within  narrow  bounds,  it  has  swept  on  rap- 
idly to  its  present  form.  And  perhaps  one  may  say,  if  asked 
what  it  has  accomplished,  that  after  all  its  greatest  and  most 
telling  achievement  is  simply  its  continued  existence;  for  is  it 
not  now  and  has  it  not  been  for  several  years  a  living  epistle  to 
teach  all  men  the  essential  unity  of  education  in  its  primary  and 
its  highest  forms,  a  unity  that  we  often  so  little  appreciate  and 
so  faintly  realize?  It  has  brought  college  men  and  women  and 
school  men  and  women  together.  They  have  recognized,  as  in 
no  other  way  they  could,  the  different  faces  with  which  the  same 
questions  present  themselves  from  their  different  points  of  view. 
College  and  school  have  come  to  understand  one  another  better; 
the  provincial  limitations  of  each  have  been  in  some  degree  re- 
moved. They  have  worked,  talked  and  discussed  together,  and 
with  mutual  benefit. 

No  problems  are  now  perhaps  more  pressing  for  intelligent 
solution  than  those  which  concern  what  may  be  called  the  "  joints  " 
in  our  educational  system.  The  passage  from  primary  to  second- 
ary, from  secondary  to  college  teaching,  is  vital,  and  still  calls 
for  thought,  care  and  wisdom;  hitherto  the  joints  have  seemed 
often  rather  like  breaks  than  like  joints.  Since  this  association 
has  been  formed,  much  study  has  been  given  to  the  question  of 
the  transition  from  secondary  school  to  college,  and  your  asso- 
ciation has  borne  an  honorable  part  in  it.  As  early  as  1888  a 
committee  was  appointed  on  uniformity  of  college  entrance  re- 
quirements, and  in  1889  another,  to  consider  proper  recommenda- 
tions for  entrance  requirements  in  English.  How  uniformity  of 
requirements  has  been  secured  in  this  latter  subject,  you  are  all 
aware.  You  know  something,  doubtless,  of  the  similar  attempt, 
not  as  fruitful  as  the  sanguine  may  have  hoped,  that  was  made 
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in  conferences  held  some  years  ago  at  Columbia  university.  And 
latest  of  all,  your  own  records  of  the  meeting  held  a  year  ago 
in  Trenton  tell  of  still  another  attempt,  started  through  the 
medium  of  your  organization,  to  secure  uniformity  of  examina- 
tions on  a  uniform  basis  of  entrance  requirements. 

This  is  an  honorable  record;  should  it  fall  short  of  the  hoped 
for  achievement  and  be  condemned  to  persist  for  a  while  longer 
as  iagitation,  it  is  none  the  less  honorable;  for  the  question  is 
important,  and  a  solution  must  come,  and  it  can  come  only  through 
agitation. 

Mr  President:  In  this  preface  I  have  not  included  those 
words  of  welcome  which  naturally  are  to  fall  from  my  lips  before 
the  flTiTinfll  address  is  read  and  discussion  begins  on  the  chosen 
topics.  May  I  say  briefly,  but  very  earnestly,  that  you  are  one 
and  all  most  welcome  to  this  university,  so  dear  to  many  of 
us,  and  more  than  dear;  for  to  her  fair  name  and  fame  our  lives 
and  honor  are  pledged.  If  you,  then,  will  not  only  feel  at  home, 
but  be  at  home  while  you  are  here,  we  shall  be  made  very  happy; 
and,  when  the  time  of  adjournment  and  separation  shall  have 
come,  if  your  thoughts  may  "  half  linger  with  us,  half  run  before  " 
to  your  own  more  distinct  and  individual  interests,  we  shall  know 
that  we  have  not  played  the  part  of  host,  but  have  been  indeed 
your  hosts,  and  that 

Every  stranger  has  found  here  a  ready  chair. 

Besponse 

BY    PRES.    JOHN    G.    WIGHT,    PBIN.    WADLEIGH   HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW 

YOEK 

Mr  Provost:  Once  already  on  a  former  occasion  the  iVsso- 
ciation  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and 
Maryland  has  tested  the  welcome  of  Philadelphia  teachers,  and 
has  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  my  pleasant  duty  on  this  second  like  occasion,  in  behalf  of 
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the  association,  to  receive  and  acknowledge  your  kindly  greetings. 
This  duty  is  all  the  more  agreeable  to  me  from  the  fact  that  for 
several  years  I  viras  a  resident  in  Philadelphia  and  came  to  know 
the  cordiality  and  generous  spirit  that  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  It  is  the  boast  and  pride  of  this 
association  that  it  always  attends  to  serious  business  —  that  it  has 
no  time  for  side  shows,  byplays,  or  excursions.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  here,  in  this  most  richly  historic  center  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  we  are  not  able  to  take  a  recess  of  a  few 
hours  to  pay  our  respects  to  places  hallowed  by  patriotic  devotion, 
and  to  visit  your  various  seats  of  learning  and  other  institutions 
celebrated  world-wide  for  art,  science,  industry  and  philanthropy. 
In  Greater  New  York,  on  University  hights  which  overlook  the 
Harlem  and  the  Hudson,  an  enterprising  and  patriotic  woman 
has  built  a  hall  of  fame,  on  whose  walls  are  to  be  inscribed  the 
names  of  eminent  Americans.  Here,  in  this  city,  you  have  a 
hall  of  fame  that  needs  no  mural  inscriptions  to  give  it  distinction, 
consecrated  as  it  is  by  a  new  birth  of  liberty  and  by  the  acts  and 
ideas  of  statesmen  who  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  government 
of  mankind.  We  come  here  today,  sir,  on  your  kind  invitation, 
and  trust  that  we  are  not  like  unbidden  guests,  said  to  be  most 
welcome  when  they  are  gone;  and  we  feel  confident  that  here,  at 
least,  we  shall  realize  that  the  welcome  of  the  host  is  by  far  the 
best  part  of  the  entertainment.     (Applause) 

The  chairman.  The  first  topic  for  discussion  this  morning  is 
as  follows:  "  Should  the  higher  education  of  women  differ  from 
that  of  men?"  This  subject  has  one  marked  advantage  —  it  has 
interest  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  teachers.  Miss  Thomas, 
who  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  lead  in  this  discussion,  is, 
as  the  distinguished  head  of  one  of  our  foremost  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  peculiarly  fitted  to  perform  the  part  that  has 
been  assigned  her.  I  present,  as  the  first  speaker  on  this  topic, 
Pres.  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr. 
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SHOULD  THE  HIGHEK  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  DIF- 

FEk  FROM  THAT  OF  MEN? 

BT  MISS  IC  CABBY  THOUAS,  FBESIDENT  OF  BBTN  MAWB  COLLEGE 

A  subject  like  this  fairly  bristles  with  possibiUties  of  mis- 
understanding.  To  get  a  firm  grip  of  it,  we  must  resolutely  turn 
our  minds  from  all  side  issues  and  endeavor  to  put  to  ourselves 
the  question  in  so  precise  a  form  as  to  make  sure  that  we  at  least 
mean  the  same  thing.  Stripped  of  its  non-essentials,  we  shall 
find  that  the  real  question  at  issue  has  very  seldom  been  seriously 
argued.  Not,  of  course,  because  of  its  unimportance — it  is  all- 
important  —  but  because  its  approaches  are  set  round  about  with 
our  dearest  prejudices,  specially  if  we  are  men.  Logical  pitfalls 
lie  on  all  sides  of  us;  controversies  past  and  present  darken  the 
air ;  our  path  leads  us  through  hard  won  battlefields.  If  we  are 
women,  our  almost  irresistible  impulse  is  to  slay  again  the  slain; 
if  we  are  men,  the  graves  of  our  dead  comrades  provoke  an  equally 
irresistible  desire  to  send  a  scattering  volley  into  some  weak  side- 
encampment  of  the  enemy  instead  of  lining  up  squarely  for  the 
last  logical  trial  of  arms.  I  have  contrasted  men  and  women 
advisedly,  because  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  questions  on  which 
most  educated  men  and  women  are  to  be  found  in  opposite  sides 
of  the  camp.  If  it  were  possible  to  discuss  it  dispassionately,  I 
believe  men  and  women  could  reach  substantial  agreement. 

I  will  try,  first  of  all,  to  state  the  subject  of  discussion  so  that 
there  may  be  no  possibility  of  our  misunderstanding  each  other  in 

regard  to  it;  next,  I  will  make  an  attempt  to  clear  the  way  of 
prejudices  and  prejudgments  that  have  really  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  argument;  and  finally,  I  will  address  myself  to  the 
argument  itself.  Higher  education  means  generally  any  education 
above  the  high  school  grade;  that  is,  the  education  given  in  the 
technical  and  professional  school  as  well  as  in  the  college. 

In  regard  to  technical  and  professional  education  there  should 
be  little,  if  any,  serious  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  shall  there- 
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fore  begin  with  that.  We  may  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable 
for  a  college  course  to  precede,  and  be  presupposed  in,  the  course 
of  a  technical  or  professional  school;  but  we  can  not  think  that 
men  students  of  law  or  medicine  or  architecture,  for  example, 
should  be  college-bred,  while  women  students  of  law,  medicine 
or  architecture  should  not.  Personally  I  am  confident  that  in 
10  years'  time  after  graduation,  physicians,  and  lawyers,  and 
architects,  whether  men  or  women,  whose  parents  have  been  able 
to  send  them  to  college,  will  be  found  to  have  outstripped  their 
non-college-bred  competitors  both  in  reputation  and  in  income. 
But,  however  we  decide  this  matter,  it  must  be  decided  in  the 
same  way  for  men  and  women.  Sex  can  not  affect  the  question 
of  the  best  preliminary  preparation  for  professional  and  technical 
study. 

So  also  with  professional  and  technical  courses  themselves. 
Once  granted  that  women  are  to  compete  with  men  for  self- 
support  as  physicians  or  lawyers  (whether  wisely  or  unwisely 
does  not  now  concern  us,  being  merely  one  of  the  many  side 
issues  that  have  in  the  past  so  obscured  our  judgment  of  the 
main  argument;  indeed,  if  women  are  not  to  compete  there  will 
be,  of  course,  no  women  in  medical  schools  and  law  schools  and 
no  reason  for  argument  at  all)  the  question  is  simply,  what  is 
the  best  attainable  training  for  the  physician  or  the  lawyer,  man 
or  woman?  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  typhoid  or  scarlet 
fever  or  phythisis  can  be  successfully  treated  by  a  woman  physi- 
cian in  one  way  and  by  a  man  physician  in  another  way.  There 
is  indeed  every  reason  to  believe  that,  unless  treated  in  the  best 
way,  the  patient  may  die,  the  sex  of  the  doctor  affecting  the  result 
less  even  than  the  sex  of  the  patient.  The  question  needs  only 
to  be  put  for  us  to  feel  irrevocably  sure  that  there  is  no  special 
woman's  way  of  dealing  with  disease.  And  so  in  law,  in  archi- 
tecture, in  agriculture,  in  electricity,  in  bridge-building,  in  all 
mechanic  arts  and  technical  sciences,  our  efforts  must  be  for  the 
most  scientific  instruction,  the  broadest  basis  of  training  that  will 
enable  men  and  women  students  to  attain  the  highest  possible 
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proficiency  in  their  chosen  profession.  Given  two  bridge-build- 
ers, a  man  and  a  woman,  given  a  certain  bridge  to  be  built,  and 
given  as  always  the  imchangeable  laws  of  mechanics  in  accord- 
ance with  which  this  special  bridge  and  all  other  bridges  must 
be  built,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  preliminary  instruction  given 
to  the  two  bridge-builders  should  differ  in  quantity,  quality,  or 
method  of  presentation  because,  while  the  bridge  is  building,  one 
will  wear  knickerbockers  and  the  other  a  rainy-day  skirt.  You 
may  say  that  you  do  not  think  that  God  intended  a  woman  to  be 
a  bridge-builder.  You  have,  of  course,  a  right  to  this  prejudice; 
but,  as  you  live  in  America  and  not  in  the  interior  of  Asia  or 
Africa,  you  will  probably  not  be  able  to  impose  it  on  women  who 
wish  to  buUd  bridges.  You  may  say  that  women's  minds  are 
such  that  they  can  not  build  good  bridges.  If  you  are  right  in 
this  opinion  you  need  concern  yourselves  no  farther;  bridges 
built  by  women  will,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  fall  down,  and  the 
competition  of  men  who  can  build  good  bridges  will  force  women 
out  of  the  profession.  Both  of  these  opinions  of  yours  are  side 
issues,  and,  however  they  may  be  decided  hereafter,  do  not  in 
the  remotest  degree  affect  the  main  question  of  a  common  cur- 
riculum for  men  and  women  in  technical  and  professional  schools. 
But  you  may  say  that  men  and  women  should  study  bridge-build- 
ing and  medicine  and  law  in  separate  schools,  and  not  together. 
You  may  be  foolish  enough,  and  wasteful  enough,  to  think  that 
all  the  expensive  equipment  of  our  technical  and  professional 
schools  should  be  duplicated  for  women,  when  experience  and 
practice  have  failed  to  bring  forward  a  single  valid  objection  to 
professional  coeducation,  and  when  the  present  trend  of  public 
opinion  is  overwhelmingly  against  you;  and  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment let  us  grant  that  beside  every  such  school  for  men  is  to  be 
founded  a  similar  school  for  women.  But  this  duplication  of 
professional  schools  for  women  leaves  us  just  where  we  were  in 
regard  to  the  curriculum  of  professional  study  to  be  taught  in 
such  women's  schools.  So  long  as  men  and  women  are  to  com- 
pete together,  and  associate  together,  in  their  professional  life, 
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women's  preparation  for  the  same  profession  can  not  safely  differ 
from  men's.  If  men's  preparation  is  better,  women,  who  are 
less  well  prepared,  will  be  left  behind  in  the  race;  if  women's  is 
better,  men  will  suffer  in  competition  with  women.  What  is 
best  in  medical  training  for  men  will  be  best  in  medical  training 
for  women;  what  has  bad  results  in  medical  training  for  men 
will  be  found  to  have  the  same  bad  results  in  women's  medical 
training.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  women's  right  to  gain  a 
livelihood  in  any  given  occupation,  we  must  all  agree  that>  if 
they  are  to  compete  successfully  with  men  engaged  in  this  same 
occupation,  they  must  receive  as  thorough  and  prolonged  a  prepa- 
ration for  it  as  men.  Even  if  we  hold  that  women's  minds  differ 
from  men's,  this  too  is  a  side  issue,  for  we  must  all  recognize 
that  for  the  purposes  of  successful  competition  it  is  desirable  to 
minimize  this  difference  by  giving  the  same  and  not  a  different 
preparation.  The  greater  the  natural  mental  difference  between 
the  sexes,  the  greater  the  need  of  a  men's  curriculum  for  pro- 
fessional women,  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own  in  professional 
life  after  leaving  the  university. 

The  above  argument  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  training  given 
by  the  university  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences.  Statistics 
indicate  that  an  overwhelmingly  large  majorityof  men  and  women 
graduate  students  are  fitting  themselves  for  the  profession  of 
higher  teaching,  that  over  one  third  of  all  graduate  students  in 
the  United  States  are  women,  and  that  the  annual  increase  of 
women  graduate  students  is  greater  than  that  of  men.  In  the 
lower  grades  of  teaching  men  have  almost  ceased  to  compete  with 
women;  in  the  higher  grade,  that  is,  in  college  teaching,  women 
are  just  beginning  to  compete  with  men,  and  this  competition  is 
beset  with  the  bitterest  professional  jealousy  that  women  have 
ever  had  to  meet,  except  perhaps  in  medicine.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  only  11  independent  colleges  for  women  of  at  all 
the  same  grade  as  the  336  coeducational  colleges,  where  women 
and  men  are  taught  together,  yet  only  in  these  separate  colleges 
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for  women  have  women  an  opportunity  of  competing  with  men 
for  professors'  chairs.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  coeducational 
colleges  to  employ  any  women  instructors,  and  even  then  only 
so  many  women  are  as  a  rule  employed  as  are  needed  to  look 
after  the  discipline  or  home  life  of  the  women  students.  Where 
women  are  teaching  in  coeducational  colleges  side  by  side  with 
men,  their  success  is  regarded  by  men  teachers  with  profound 
dislike,  and,  on  account  of  this  sex  jealousy,  college  presidents 
and  boards  of  trustees  (all  of  whom  are,  as  a  rule,  men)  can  not, 
even  if  they  would,  materially  add  to  the  number  of  women 
teachers  or  advance  them.  The  working  of  the  elective  system, 
however,  permits  us  to  see  that  men  students  show  no  such  jeal- 
ousy, but  recognize  the  able  teaching  of  women  by  overcrowding 
their  classes.  Women  have  succeeded  so  brilliantly,  on  the  whole 
so  much  better  than  men,  as  primary  and  secondary  teachers,  that 
they  will  undoubtedly  repeat  this  success  in  their  college  teaching 
as  soon  as  artificial  restrictions  are  removed.  No  one  could  seri- 
ously maintain  that,  handicapped  as  women  now  are  by  prejudice 
in  the  highest  branches  of  a  profession  peculiarly  their  own,  they 
should  be  farther  hampered  by  a  professional  training  different 
from  men's.  Indeed,  one  half  of  the  pupils  to  be  taught  by  them 
in  schools  and  in  colleges,  if  they  succeed  in  gaining  admission 
on  an  equal  footing  into  college  faculties,  are  boys  or  men  who 
should,  according  to  this  theory,  receive  a  training  different  from 
that  of  their  teachers.  And,  farther,  unless  we  could  prove  that 
in  future  all  women  students  will  be  taught  in  separate  women's 
colleges  in  a  different  way  from  men  students  and  only  by  differ- 
ently trained  women  professors,  we  should  deprive  women  pro- 
fessors who  were  trained  differently  from  men  in  the  graduate 
school  of  the  power  to  compete  successfully  with  men,  even  for 
chairs  in  women's  colleges.  As  in  medicine,  law  and  bridge- 
building,  so  in  arts  and  sciences  the  professional  work  of  the 
graduate  school  must  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  be  the 
same  for  men  and  women.     Science  and  literature  and  phUology 
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are  what  they  are  and  inalterable,  and  the  objects  of  competition 
are  one  and  the  same  for  both  men  and  women  —  instructorships 
and  professors'  chairs,  scholarly  fame,  and  power  to  advance, 
however  little,  the  outposts  of  knowledge. 

We  have,  I  think,  then  reached  substantial  agreement  as  to 
the  subdivision  of  higher  education  that  concerns  itself  with  pro- 
fessional and  technical  training.  We  are  prepared  to  admit  that, 
when  women  are  to  compete  with  men  in  the  practice  of  the  same 
trade  or  profession,  there  should  be  as  little  difference  as  pos- 
sible in  their  preliminary  education.  Farther  than  this,  I  think 
most  of  us  will  agree  that  coeducation  in  professional  and  tech- 
nical schools  is  the  only  economic  and  feasible  method  of  edu- 
cating women. 

But  this  line  of  reasoning  will  be  incomplete  unless  we  ask 
ourselves  whether  there  are  not  some  subjects  peculiar  to  women 
in  which  we  must  maintain  special  women's  technical  schools. 
There  are  certainly  three  professional  schools  where  women  stu- 
dents already  largely  outnumber  men:  normal  schools,  including 
normal  departments  of  universities,  schools  of  nursing  and  schools 
for  library  study.  If  cooking  and  domestic  service  ever  become 
lucrative  professions,  and,  more  specially,  if  men  of  wealth  ever 
come  to  choose  their  wives  for  culinary  and  sanitary  lore  instead 
as  at  present  for  social  and  intellectual  charm,  such  schools  will 
tend  to  spring  up  and,  like  normal  schools,  will  undoubtedly  be 
attended  almost  exclusively  by  women.  They  will  beyond  ques- 
tion be  taught  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  to  be  at- 
tended exclusively  by  men.  The  method  of  teaching  cooking  is 
one  and  the  same  and  does  not  depend  on  the  sex  of  the  cooks. 
In  this  sense  even  the  higher  education  of  women  in  cooking  will 
not  differ  from  that  of  men.  There  are,  however,  not  enough 
elements  of  intellectual  growth  in  cooking  or  housekeeping  to 
furnish  a  very  serious  or  profound  course  of  training  for  really 
intelligent  women.  Likewise,  I  do  not  think  highly  of  the  acu- 
men of  those  people  who  predict  the  coming  of  schools  of  pro- 
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fessional  training  for  wifehood  or  motherhood.  What  requires 
the  harmonious  balance  of  all  our  human  faculties  can  scarcely 
be  taught  in  a  professional  school^  nor  is  the  intellectual  side 
sufficiently  prominent  to  be  made  the  subject  of  prolonged 
training. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  discussion  and 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  college  education  of  women  should 
differ  from  that  of  men.  We  shall  find,  I  hope,  that  most  of 
the  prejudices  that  lie  in  wait  for  us  have  already  been  laid,  or 
at  least  made  to  show  themselves  in  their  true  form,  in  our  pre- 
vious discussion  of  professional  education.  Irrelevant  questions 
now  assail  us  on  every  hand.  What  is  the  best  college  education 
for  men?  What  is  the  best  college  education  for  women? 
Should  a  college  education  prepare  men  and  women  directly,  like 
the  professional  school,  for  the  pursuits  they  are  to  engage  in 
after  leaving  college,  or  does  a  liberal  training  furnish,  on  the 
whok,  a  better  equipment  for  after  life?  How  may  this  best 
college  education  best  be  given,  by  the  fixed  curriculum,  by  the 
free  elective  system  or  by  the  group  system?  Is  coeducation, 
separate  education  or  affiliated  education  the  best  method  of 
educating  women?  Side  issues  these,  every  one  of  them,  which 
serve  only  to  divert  our  minds  from  the  real  question ! 

The  burden  of  proof  is  with  those  who  believe  that  the  col- 
lege education  of  men  and  women  should  differ.  For  30  years 
it  has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  with  brilliantly  satis- 
factory results,  so  far  as  concerns  women.  CSoUege  women  have 
married  as  generally  as  their  non-college  sisters,  and  have 
as  a  rule  married  better  than  their  sisters,  because  they  have 
choeen  a  larger  proportion  of  professional  men;  they  have  not 
died  in  childbirth,  as  was  predicted;  they  have  borne  their  proper 
proportion  of  children,  and  have  brought  up  more  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  those  bom;  they  have  made  efficient  housekeepers 
and  wives  as  well  as  mothers;  their  success  as  teachers  has  been 
so  astonishingly  great  that  already  they  are  driving  non-college 
women   teachers   out   of  the   field.      There   is,  in   short,   not   a 
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word  to  be  said  against  the  success  and  efficiency  and  healthful- 
ness  of  these  women  educated  by  men's  curriculum. 

Why  then  should  the  college  education  of  men  and  women 
diflFer?  like  the  Due  de  Keichstadt  in  L'Aiglon,  let  us  summon 
ghosts  to  rise  from  long  since  fought-out  battlefields.  Be- 
cause Dr  Edward  H.  Clarke,  Dr  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  other 
doctors  whose  specialties  lead  them  to  pass  their  professional 
lives  among  invalid  women,  have  said  "  the  health  of  women 
will  not  permit  them  to  follow  the  same  curriculum  as  men"? 
But,  whenever  men  and  women  study  together,  women  are  found 
to  stand  the  strain  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  men,  with  fewer 
absences  because  of  sickness,  and  fewer  withdrawals  on  the 
ground  of  ill  health  throughout  the  college  course.  If  women 
generally  are  not  strong,  college  women  are  at  least  the  most 
healthy  of  all  women.  And  the  ill  health  of  women  as  a  whole 
has,  I  believe,  been  grossly  exaggerated.  If  women  physicians 
were  in  almost  exclusive  charge  of  the  health  of  boys  and  men, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  report  it  as  in  an 
equally  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Is  it  because  "women's  minds  differ  from  men's"  that  their 
college  education  should  be  different?  But,  if  they  differ,  the 
difference  is  so  slight  that  teachers  of  men  and  women  students 
have  never  been  able  to  agree  as  to  the  nature  of  the  difference. 
One  man's  mind  differs  from  another  man's  mind  far  more  widely 
than  all  women's  minds  differ  from  all  men's. 

Is  it  because  "women  cannot  study  as  well  as  men  and  will 
lower  the  standard  of  intellectual  work"?  But  experience  both 
here  and  in  England  has  proved  that  they  study,  on  the  whole, 
more  easily  and  maintain  a  slightly  higher  level  of  academic  pro- 
ficiency.  One  of  their  opponents  in  the  recent  controversy  in 
Cambridge,  in  regard  to  granting  women  degrees,  was  compelled 
to  characterize  their  minds  as  "  splendid  for  examination  pur- 
poses." 
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Is  it  because  "  the  present  college  curriculum  is  based  on  cen- 
turies of  experience  in  educating  men''?  Granted  that  it  ia 
men's  invention;  but  so  are  all  the  uses  of  steam  and  electricity, 
and  so  is  the  government  under  which  we  live  exclusively  a  men'a 
government.  Yet  women  on  the  whole  live  and  get  about  in 
the  world  very  comfortably.  They  are  certainly  not  told  to  dis- 
cover another  planet  to  live  on  as  roughly  as  they  are  told  to 
invent  a  women's  curriculum.  Moreover,  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  proof  that  a  modified  curriculum  would  be  satisfactory  to 
women;  indeed  there  is  evidence  that,  wherever  it  has  been  tried, 
it  is  not  satisfactory  to  them.  The  western  coeducational  col- 
leges offered  at  first  so-called  women's  courses.  Vassar's  first 
curriculum  had  far  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  accomplish- 
ments,  drawing  and  painting  and  music.  In  time  all  these  modi- 
fications were  dropped  out  of  the  regular  college  course.  At 
Smith,  the  only  women's  college  of  the  first  class  where  technical 
work  in  all  three  still  counts  for  a  degree,  the  last  president's 
report  says  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  college  "  these  electives 
have  been  chosen  by  comparatively  few  ". 

Indeed,  except  practice  on  the  piano  and  violin  and  banjo  and 
other  musical  instruments,  which  we  might  have  believed  women 
would  wish  in  a  college  course  (though  most  happily  they  do  not), 
let  us  ask  ourselves  what  other  subjects  peculiar  to  women  could 
be  introduced  in  a  college  curriculum  ?  I  have  never  heard  more 
than  three  suggested:  infant  psychology,  to  which  there  is  no 
special  objection  as  an  elective  in  a  college  curriculum  (I  believe, 
however,  that  as  many  men  as  women  will  be  foolish  enough  — 
I  am  expressing  my  own  point  of  view  —  to  elect  it;  and  after 
all,  as  many  college  men  will  become  fathers  as  college  women 
will  become  mothers);  chemistry  with  special  reference  to  cook- 
ing and  food  values,  and  domestic  science  generally,  which  is 
already  introduced  in  some  coeducational  colleges,  and  will  never, 
in  my  opinion,  be  largely  elected  because  it  lacks  the  wide  out- 
look of  the  more  general  sciences  and  belongs  rather  in  the  tech- 
nical school ;  and  physiology  with  special  reference  to  motherhood 
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and  wifehood,  which  is  never  likely  to  be  elected  voluntarily  by 
women  college  students  who  do  not  know  whether  they  will  marry, 
nor  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  desirable  that  it  should  be  elected.  It 
would  certainly  lead  to  much  unhappiness  in  married  life  if  such 
courses  were  elected  by  women  and  not  by  the  men  they  marry 
also.  These  subjects,  even  if  we  grant  (which  I  do  not)  that  they 
are  specially  desirable  for  women  to  study  in  college,  would  not 
constitute  a  woman's  curriculum.  They  would  simply  form  three 
electives  out  of  many  to  be  introduced  as  occasion  arises  into 
such  colleges  as  are  open  to  women. 

The  elective  system  has  indeed  knocked  the  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  advocates,  if  there  be  any  such,  of  a  separate 
women's  curriculum,  for  women  as  well  as  men  can  now  elect 
the  subjects  most  suited  to  their  special  tastes.  It  is  curious  that 
they  do  not,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe,  seem  to  elect  any 
special  subjects  because  they  are  women.  Waves  of  fashion  in 
electives  sweep  over  men  and  women  college  students  alike. 
Men  at  Harvard  and  women  at  Bryn  IVIawr  are  now  electing 
largely  English  and  history  and  economics  and,  most  regrettably^ 
I  think,  turning  away  for  the  moment  from  the  classics  and 
mathematics  and  philosophy. 

Undoubtedly  the  life  of  most  women  after  leaving  college  will 
differ  from  that  of  men.  About  one  half  will  marry  in  a  rather 
deliberate  fashion,  choosing  carefully  and  on  the  whole  living 
very  happily  a  life  of  comparative  leisure,  not  of  self-support; 
about  one  third  will  become  professional  teachers,  probably  for 
life;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  will  lead  useful  and 
helpful  lives  as  unmarried  women  of  leisure.  And  just  because 
after  leaving  college  only  one  third,  and  that  in  the  peculiarly 
limited  profession  of  teaching,  are  to  get  the  wider  training  of 
affairs  that  educates  men  engaged  in  business  and  in  the  profes- 
sions all  their  lives  through,  women  while  in  college  ought  to 
have  the  broadest  possible  education.  This  college  education, 
should  be  the  same  as  men's,  not  only  because  there  is,  I  believe^ 
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but  one  best  education,  but  because  men  and  women  are  to  live 
and  work  together  as  comrades  and  dear  friends  and  married 
friends  and  lovers,  and  because  their  effectiveness  and  happiness 
and  the  welfare  of  the  generation  to  come  after  them  will  be 
vastly  increased  if  their  college  education  has  given  them  the  same 
intellectual  training  and  the  same  scholarly  and  moral  ideals. 

The  chairman  —  A  telegram  from  Pres.  Thwing  announces  that 
his  train  is  delayed.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  defer  his  paper  till 
a  later  point  in  the  discussion.  This  subject,  not  long  ago,  was 
carefully  discussed  by  the  Association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  of  New  England.  You  will  be  pleased  to  have  an  echo 
of  that  discussion  from  the  mouth  of  Miss  Pendleton,  secretary 
of  Wellesley. 

Sec.  Ellen  F.  Pendleton  —  I  fear  that  what  I  shall  say  this  morn- 
ing will  be  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  a 
year  ago  in  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  association  of  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  prove 
an  anticlimax  to  the  able  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened. 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  speak  here  as  one  who  believes 
most  thoroughly  that  the  college  education  of  women  should  not 
differ  from  that  of  men.  I  imagine  that  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  the  function  of  the  college  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
university  or  the  technical  school.  We  may  not  all  desire  to  see 
women  physicians,  lawyers,  and  bridge-builders,  but  we  must  all 
agree  that,  if  women  are  to  enter  any  of  these  professions,  they 
must  have  the  same  training  as  the  men  with  whom  they  propose 
to  compete.  The  first  speaker  has,  therefore,  in  my  opinion  been 
wise  in  limiting  our  discussion  this  morning  to  the  question, 
"  Should  the  college  education  of  women  differ  from  that  of 
men?  " 

In  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall  assume  that  the  college  which  is 
to  give  this  education  is  one  in  which  some  form  of  the  elective 
system  obtains.  In  the  pioneer  days  of  women's  education, 
teaching  was  almost  the  only  profession  open  to  the  college-bred 
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woman.  Such  a  large  proportion  of  college  graduates  became 
teachers  that  the  college  came  to  be  regarded,  by  the  public  at 
least,  as  a  training  school  for  teachers.  It  is  difficult  to  rid  our- 
selves of  this  notion  that  a  college  should  give  a  professional 
training  not  only  for  teaching  but  for  other  vocations.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  to  this  false  notion  of  the  purpose  of  college  educa- 
tion that  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  "  man-made  "  curriculum  in 
women's  colleges  is  due.  In  deference  to  this  criticism,  many 
colleges  for  women  have  introduced  courses  supposed  to  be  spe- 
cially adapted  to  women,  as  for  example  courses  in  domestic 
science.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  suitable  at  this  time  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  such  courses  find  their  legitimate 
place  in  a  college  curriculum;  but  I  maintain  that,  if  it  is  desir- 
able that,  opportunity  be  given  to  women  to  study  approved  meth- 
ods of  ventilation,  sanitation  etc.,  it  is  also  desirable  that  the 
same  opportunity  be  given  to  men.  In*  other  words,  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  branch  of  learning  Avhich  may  be  legitimately 
introduced  into  college  curricula  that  is  not  as  suitably  found 
in  a  college  course  for  men  as  in  that  for  women.  This  brings 
me  to  the  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize,  namely,  that  the  col- 
lege does  not  aim  to  give  to  the  woman  or  the  man  professional 
training.  But  it  is  intended  primarily  to  develop  in  the  student 
power,  the  ability  to  use  the  gifts  which  he  or  she  may  possess. 
A  teacher  to  whose  instruction  within  and  without  the  classroom 
I  owe  much,  was  wont  to  say  to  her  classes  in  higher  mathematics, 
"  This  formula  or  the  details  of  this  discussion  you  will  probably 
forget,  but  you  should  know  where  to  find  it  if  you  ever  have 
occasion  to  use  it."  It  is  this  ability  to  acquire  knowledge  quite 
as  much  as  the  knowledge  itself  which  an  ideal  college  education 
should  give  to  man  and  woman.  The  college-bred  woman  may 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  domestic  arts,  but,  if  she  has  gotten 
the  training  she  ought  from  her  college  course,  she  will  begin 
her  career  as  a  housekeeper  with  the  knowledge  that  she  has  much 
to  learn  and  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  necessary  in- 
formation. 
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All  college  women  are  living  today  at  a  tremendous  disadvan- 
tage, because  they  are  always  in  the  gaze  of  the  public  eye.  If 
by  any  chance  two  girls  go  to  college  from  a  small  town  and  one 
of  them,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  falls  out  on  account  of  illness,  there 
immediately  goes  forth  from  that  town  the  statement  that  "  such 
and  such  a  college  breaks  down  every  student  who  goes  to  it." 
(Applause)  When  women  first  went  to  college,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  be  the  observed  of  all  people,  but  surely^ 
the  time  has  come  when  the  public  may  safely  leave  college 
women  in  wholesome  obscurity.  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  the 
impression  that  I  consider  that  there  are  no  flaws  in  the  college 
education  of  women  today.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  body  of 
people  who  are  more  alive  to  the  failures  in  women's  education 
than  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  education  of  women  in  our 
colleges.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  body  of  men  and  women 
who  subject  college-bred  women  to  such  severe  criticism  as  the 
faculty  of  women's  colleges.  But  all  must  agree  that  Pres. 
Thomas  has  shown  this  morning  that  the  past  25  years  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  —  of  the  education  of  women  accord- 
ing to  the  *•'  man-made  "  curriculum  —  have  brought  results  of 
which  we  may  be  justly  proud. 

In  closing,  therefore,  I  wish  to  put  forward  a  plea  for  at  least 
26  years  of  neglect  of  college  women  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
We  can  justly  say  that  the  college-bred  woman  is  self-conscious; 
and  why  should  she  not  be?  She  has  been  taught  from  the  be- 
ginning to  consider  herself  an  unusual  person.  Her  most  inno- 
cent and  unpremeditated  acts  are  seized  on  by  the  public  press. 
She  is  asked  almost  from  her  freshman  year  to  furnish  statistics 
at  the  call  of  every  educational  association  under  the  sun,  to  tell 
whether  she  was  as  well  at  the  end  of  her  senior  year  as  she  was 
when  she  began  college;  she  is  asked  at  the  enH  of  each  college 
year  whether  she  is  glad  she  went  to  college  or  not,  whether 
she  finishes  college  with  the  same  ideals  as  when  she  began, 
whether  her  memory  is  as  good  at  the  close  of  the  college  as  at 
her  admission,  and  for  various  and  sundry  information  which  no- 
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mortal  can  undertake  to  tell  for  herself  without  an  amount 
of  introspection  that  is  fatal  to  all  naturalness.  Do  not  the 
results  of  the  past  25  years  justify  us  in  saying  that  college 
women  have  the  right  to  be  left  to  live  in  peace  and  quietness? 
I  believe  that  there  is  in  woman  a  certain  indestructible  quality 
which  we  all  honor,  the  quality  of  womanliness.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  "  man-made  "  curriculum  can  destroy  that  womanliness 
in  any  woman;  and  certainly  no  one  would  wish  it  to  be  destroyed. 
As  my  colleague  said  in  the  discussion  which  was  held  in  Cam- 
bridge a  year  ago,  no  one,  whether  man  or  woman,  wishes  to 
escape  the  responsibility  of  sex;  but  certainly  in  intellectual  train- 
ing it  would  seem  as  if  we  might  all  of  us  forget  our  sex  and 
dwell  in  the  realms  of  pure  scholarship  simply  as  seekers  after 
truth. 

Pres.  John  Franklin  Goucher — Limited  by  the  10  minutes 
allotted  me,  I  will  not  be  expected  to  do  more  than  outline  some 
suggestions  on  this  complex  question. 

The  opening  paper  by  the  distinguished  president  of  Bryn 
MawT  was  striking  in  many  particulars,  but  none  was  more  strik- 
ing than  the  way  it  sought  to  narrow  the  discussion  by  ruling 
out  many  essentials  as  only  "  side  issues  ".  That,  however,  is  not 
a  new  method  of  treating  this  subject.  It  has  been  applied  to 
woman  and  the  questions  pertaining  to  her  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  the  book  of  Genesis,  where  her  creation  and  original 
relation  to  man  are  recorded,  woman  herself  is  distinctly  stated 
to  be  a  side  issue  (laughter  and  applause) ;  and  for  many  weary 
centuries  all  serious  consideration  of  her  desire  for  education  was 
uniformly  ruled  out  on  the  same  pretense. 

If  it  is  "  once  granted  that  women  are  to  compete  with  men 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation ",  possibly  "  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  women  having  different  technical  training."  Many 
accept  the  logical  outcome  of  this  assumption  and  believe  the 
graduate  and  technical  work  of  women,  when  such  they  seek,  will 
be  best  carried  on  side  by  side  with  men  in  the  same  institution. 
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There  are  many  who  do  not  believe  that  the  highest,  nor  even 
the  necessary  relation  between  women  and  men,  is  one  of  com- 
petition. Bnt,  if  it  is  conceded  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  prepare 
some  women  to  compete  with  some  men  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation,  and  that  they  should  have  the  same  graduate  and 
technical  work  as  the  men,  that  does  not  solve  the  main  question. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  more  than  31,000  young  women  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  who  are  seek- 
ing the  culture  represented  by  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  will 
ever  attempt  either  graduate  or  technical  work.  The  question 
presented  for  discussion  is,  "  Should  the  higher  education  (all  or 
any  of  the  education  beyond  the  secondary  grade)  of  women 
differ  from  that  of  men?"  The  question  is  not  one  of  merging 
the  personality  into  an  office  or  occupation,  it  is  not  concerning 
the  technical  training  of  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  bridge-builders, 
but  it  is  the  higher  education  of  woman,  a  class  involving  distinc- 
tions which  must  exist  so  long  as  the  race  continues. 

In  discussing  this  question  the  fullest  and  most  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  college  work,  its  relation  to  the 
development  of  personality,  its  scope,  method  and  environment 
as  affecting  young  women  and  their  relations  to  man  and  society. 
Broad  generalizations  and  keen  witticisms  can  not  take  the  place 
of  arguments  nor  controvert  facts.  The  problems  involved  in 
the  higher  education  of  young  women  and  young  men  can  not  be 
solved  by  disregarding  differences  and  ignoring  peculiarities,  in 
which  adhere  diverse  functional  relations.  The  ideal  to  be  sought 
for  either  will  not  be  found  in  their  greatest  common  divisor. 
The  demands  of  the  race  can  not  be  met  by  leveling  down 
educational  socialism.  They  require  a  leveling  up,  altruistic  in- 
dividualizing, which  will  open  to  each  and  secure  to  all  the  best. 

The  individual  is  not  the  unit  factor  of  the  Cliristian  civiliza- 
tion. The  familv  is  the  unit  factor,  and  the  solution  of  tWs 
problem  must  concern  itself  with  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  family.     Xeither  woman  nor  man  is  substitutional, 
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each  is  supplemental.  Any  method  of  education  which  has  a 
tendency  to  transform  either  women  or  men  into  weak  imitations 
OP  brilliant  substitutes  for  the  other  is  narrowing  and  inadequate. 
A  womanish  man  is  a  farce ;  a  mannish  woman  is  a  tragedy !  If 
it  should  ever  come  to  pass  that  humanity  can  be  divided  into 
male  men  and  female  men,  doomsday  will  have  dawned  for  the 
race. 

There  are  gifted  women  and  gifted  men,  but  their  gifts,  if 
normal,  are  always  along  the  lines  of  an  intensified  personality, 
and  unless  misused  do  not  unsex  the  possessor.  iN^ature  is  not  the 
mother  of  confusion,  but  of  order,  variety,  resourcefulness. 
While  there  are  variations  from  type  as  between  women  and 
women  and  as  between  men  and  men,  there  are  essential  differ- 
ences between  woman  and  man,  persistent  as  the  classes;  dif- 
ferences written  in  the  laws  of  their  being  when  "male  and 
female  created  He  them '',  which  can  not  be  ignored  without 
penalty  any  more  than  any  other  fundamental  law  of  life.  Not 
only  are  these  differences  between  woman  and  man  physical, 
registering  themselves  in  voice  and  appearance,  rhythmic  condi- 
tions  and  functions,  but  closely  related  to  and  depending  on  these 
are  radical  mental  differences.  Woman  approaches  a  subject 
differently  from  man.  I  do  not  say  every  woman  approaches  any 
question  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  any  more  than  I  would  say 
that  every  man  approaches  any  subject  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner. But  woman  approaches  subjects  differently  from  man.  Not 
only  does  she  approach  them  differently,  but,  if  she  masters  a 
subject,  even  though  she  master  it  more  thoroughly,  she  will  do 
it  in  different  ways  and  by  different  processes,  and  she  will  use 
her  acquirements  differently.  These  differences  persistently  as- 
sert themselves,  and  are  so  pronounced  as  to  admit  of  generaliza- 
tions. 

These  physical  and  mental  peculiarities  are  the  indexes  of  radi- 
cally diverse,  though  not  contradictory  functions.  Woman  is 
the  more  highly  organized,  more  sensitive  and  subtle,  more  limited 
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and  intense  in  her  functional  relations  to  the  race.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  which  is  the  greater  nor  which  is  the  less;  it  is  not  a 
question  of  which  can  attain  the  most  in  a  given  direction.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  man's  superiority,  nor  of  woman's  superiority, 
of  man's  sphere,  nor  of  woman's  sphere.  Neither  has  a  sphere, 
each  is  but  a  hemisphere,  and  they  twain  are  to  be  one.  (Ap- 
plause)     Either  without  the  other  is  nonad justed,  incomplete. 

DiflFerentiation  is  the  law  of  development,  for  development  is 
the  emphasis  of  peculiarities.  The  whole  organism  of  woman, 
is  concentric  with  her  highest  function.  Historically,  socially 
and  scientifically  woman  has  been,  is  and  must  be  functionally 
individualized.  Diversity  and  versatility  characterize  her  employ- 
ments and  qualifications.  There  is  great  philosophic  acumen  in 
Goethe's  statement,  "  It  is  appointed  for  woman  to  work  alone. 
Each  one  excludes  all  others.  It  is  her  nature  to  do  so,  because 
of  each  one  is  required  everything  which  the  entire  sex  is  to  do." 

The  education  of  every  young  woman  and  every  young  man 
should  have  regard  to  nature,  personal  peculiarities  and  their 
essential  functions  to  society,  and  be  determined  by  these.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  technical  education  which  is  intended  to 
qualify  lawyers  to  compete  with  lawyers,  doctors  with  doctors, 
or  architects  with  architects.  I  am  speaking  of  that  higher  educa- 
tion by  which  each  function  is  to  be  brought  to  the  highest 
development  compatible  with  its  proper  correlation  with  every 
other  function,  through  which  symmetric  and  adjustable  person- 
ality is  to  be  evolved;  the  best  means  for  developing  the  most 
womanly  woman,  qualified  to  be  a  helpmeet  for  the  most  manly 
man  at  his  best,  thus  securing  the  elements  for  the  organized  unit 
of  the  highest  civilization. 

Woman's  highest  and  holiest  function  is  not  to  build  bridges, 
nor  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The  race  would  move  on 
toward  its  normal  development  if  she  never  attempted  such  pur- 
suits, but  there  is  a  function  which  is  so  absolutely  hers,  that,  if 
she  fails  to  perform  it,  the  race  will  not  only  be  dwarfed  in  its 
development,  but  cease  from  existence. 
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Woman's  highest  and  holiest  function,  the  one  essential  to  her 
development  and  even  to  the  continuance  of  the  race,  is  mother- 
hood.   This  is  her  sovereign  distinction  and  glory. 

Sometimes  temporarily,  or  maybe  permanently,  there  is  added 

to  her  essential  function  the  necessity  to  be  a  wage-earner.  If 
her  womanliness  is  preserved,  this  may  continue  or  be  assumed 
by  another  ^vithout  serious  detriment  to  society;  but,  if  her 
womanliness  has,  in  its  essentials,  been  sacrificed  to  the  work  she 
undertakes,  it  is  an  irreparable  wrong  and  a  menace  to  the  race. 

Associated  with  either  or  both  of  these  is  another  relation 
required  by  society  and  her  own  nature,  not  another  in  essence, 
but  a  broader  application  of  her  motherhood  fimction.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  motherhood  is  the  nurturing  function, 
and  every  woman,  whether  a  wage-earner  or  not,  owes  it  to  her- 
self and  to  societv  to  command  leisure  from  the  more  limited  but 
primary  duties  of  her  family,  to  engage  without  financial  com- 
pensation in  some  religious,  ediicational  or  philanthropic  work, 
efficiently  to  identify  herself  with  the  physically,  mentally, 
morally  or  financially  limited,  nurturing  them  into  hope  and 
health.  This  is  her  duty  as  truly  as  every  man  owes  it  to  himself 
and  society  to  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  his  immediate  and  personal 
interests  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  law,  the  conserving  of 
peace  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  man's  logical  faculty 
and  sense  of  justice  and  the  woman's  intuitions  and  heart  power 
are  neither  antagonistic  nor  substitutional.  They  must  be  co- 
operative both  in  the  family  and  society,  or  each  and  all  will  be 
impoverished. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  topic  of  the  morning  would  require  us 
to  compare  the  ideal  education  for  young  women  with  the  ideal 
education  for  young  men  and  note  the  differences;  but  the  best 
methods  for  the  education  of  young  women  seem  to  be  the  subject 
of  special  inquisition,  and  I  assume  the  practical  question  before 
us  to  be  "  Is  the  ideal  education  of  young  women,  as  women, 
likely  to  be  realized  by  the  methods  and  plans  which  attain  in  the 
present  college  training  of  young  men?" 
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The  average  boy  usually  knows  before  he  has  left  the  secondary 
school  what  he  thinks  he  would  like  to  do  in  life,  and  he  seeks 
to  prepare  in  the  most  direct  way  for  his  chosen  work.  The 
problem  confronting  the  young  woman  is  much  more  complex. 

The  tendency  in  the  colleges  for  men  is  to  prepare  for  the 
demands  of  business.  I  do  not  say  that  is  the  highest  ideal,  but 
the  tendency  is  toward  specialization  as  demanded  by  so-called 
"  practical  education ".  This  specialization  is  not  confined  to 
graduate  nor  technical  training,  where  it  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed  Jko  belong.  It  is  reaching  farther  and  farther  back  and 
threatens  to  go  down  into  secondary  school  work.  It  has  intro- 
duced a  commercial  air  into  many  of  the  colleges  for  men  and 
seriously  interferes  with  the  development  of  men  of  broad  cul- 
ture. The  manifest  purpose  is  to  make  specialists.  For  this  their 
methods  are  being  modified  and  their  facilities  increased.  The 
result  is  intensive,  technical,  narrowing. 

Whether  this  is  best  for  the  development  of  man  is  not  the 
matter  of  my  contention;  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  that  which 
woman  needs  to  qualify  her  for  her  functions  to  home  and 
society.  Her  duties  as  wife  and  mother,  as  constituting  the 
shortest  link  between  childhood  and  those  subtle  forces  which 
determine  character,  as  the  creator  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  home, 
as  the  chief  executive  of  the  family  exchequer,  as  the  practical 
gage  of  the  moral  and  social  standards  of  the  community,  as  the 
inspiration  to  culture,  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  as  the  gracious 
almoner  of  public  and  private  benefactions,  as  meeting  the  thou- 
sand unnamed  but  urgent  daily  demands  on  her  which  can  not 
be  readjusted  by  any  method  of  division  of  labor  yet  devised, 
require  of  her  diverse  acquirements,  thorough  discipline  and  great 
versatility.  The  prime  object  in  woman's  higher  education  is  not 
to  make  a  specialist. 

To  meet  the  essential  demands  of  her  nature  and  of  her  func- 
tions to  home,  society  and  the  race  and  to  prepare  her  in  a  general 
way  for  a  possible  call  to  be,  for  a  more  or  less  limited  time,  a 
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wage-earner,  woman's  higher  education  should  include  two  things. 
One  is  breadth  of  culture  to  secure  to  her  a  widened  horizon, 
knowledge  of  self,  mastery  of  self,  enlargement  of  personality, 
more  varied  sympathies  and  largest  efficiency.  Running  side  by 
side  with  her  broadening  culture  should  be  such  intensive  work 
as  will  add  to  her  discipline  and  furnish  conditions  for  a  joyous 
avocation,  or,  if  need  be,  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  vocation. 

But,  Mjp  President,  I  have  inadvertently  gone  slightly  beyond 
the  10  minutes,  and  I  have  simply  and  somewhat  disjointedly 
indicated  the  outline  of  an  argument  which  there  was  not  time  to 
elaborate.  But  that  matters  little;  for  the  question  under  discus- 
sion is  not  likely  to  be  fully  settled  till  time  merges  into  eternity 
and  the  members  of  the  race  are  no  longer  male  and  female  — 
for  not  till  then  will  the  ideal  conditions  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  one  furnish  the  best  conditions  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  other. 

Miss  Agnes  Bepplier — It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  with  great 
profit  that  I  have  listened  to  the  paper  and  to  the  remarks  made 
this  morning;  and,  while  I  feel  it  an  audacity  on  my  part  to  offer 
an  obiter  dictum  —  an  opinion  which  may  possibly  be  of  interest, 
but  can  not  possibly  be  of  value,  it  is  nevertheless  a  distinct  grati- 
fication for  me  to  be  permitted  this  morning  to  say  what  I  have 
always  thought,  and  what  I  think  now  a  great  deal  more  than 
ever.  In  listening  to  the  arguments  advanced  so  lucidly,  and  I 
might  say  so  relentlessly,  by  Pres.  Thomas,  I  felt  myself  rather 
in  the  position  of  the  Scotchman,  who,  reading  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  observed,  "  This  man  agrees  with 
me."     (Laughter) 

The  question  under  dispute  appears  to  me  one  in  which  the 
burden  of  argument  should  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  opposi- 
tion. It  should  not  be  necessary  to  offer  any  reasons  for  giving 
to  woman  every  educational  advantage  enjoyed  by  man:  it  should 
be  very  necessary,  if  such  advantages  are  to  be  denied,  that  the 
most  cogent  reasoning  should  be  put  forth  for  the  denial.     Some 
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of  these  reasons,  I  am  happy  to  state,  we  have  heard  from  the 
last  speaker,  inasmuch  as  a  debate  which  is  all  on  one  side  is  as 
uninteresting  as  a  football  game  in  which  only  one  college  scores. 
The  remarks,  I  am  sure,  have  carried  weight  to  all  our  minds, 
and  doubtless  carried  conviction  to  some.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that,  if  the  education  of  men  and  women  must  be  different,  then 
the  line  of  differentiation  should  be  drawn  early,  and  not  late. 
If  education  be  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in  itself, 
and  if  woman  is  to  live  her  intellectual  life  on  a  purely  feminine 
basis,  then  the  methods  of  the  past  century  were  better,  because 
more  consistent,  than  our  own.  Our  great-great-great-grand- 
.  mothers  who  studied  Young  ladies*  guide  to  astronomy,  and  the 
Use  of  the  globe  for  girls*  schools,  knew,  at  least,  where  they  stood 
in  the  scheme  of  life,  and  that  neither  the  moon  nor  the  earth, 
neither  constellations  nor  continents  were  to  be  approached  from 
a  masculine  point  of  view. 

But  now  we  start  the  boy  and  girl  together,  or,  at  least,  on  the 
same  path  and  in  the  same  direction;  we  give  them  equal  advan- 
tages and  equal  encouragement;  we  awaken  the  aspirations  of  the 
one  as  well  as  of  the  other;  we  arouse  the  ambitions  of  the  one 
as  well  as  of  the  other;  and  then,  at  some  point,  some  not  very 
clearly  ascertained  point  on  the  road,  we  want  to  say  to  the  girl, 
"  So  far  shall  you  go,  and  no  farther.  Your  earlier  education 
you  share  with  your  brother;  your  higher  education  must  be  on  a 
separate  basis,  because  ",  and  then,  when  it  comes  to  the  "  be- 
cause ",  we  are  all  at  variance.  There  are  a  great  many  "  be- 
causes  ",  and  none  of  them  seem  wholly  satisfactory.  If  it  can 
be  proven  that  the  knowledge  which  is  beneficial  to  a  man  is  in- 
jurious to  a  woman;  if  it  can  be  proven  that  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  Greek  or  Latin  or  any  of  the  sciences,  or  with  that  myste- 
rious something  which  is  alluded  to  as  "  the  higher  mathematics," 
and  for  which  many  of  us  feel  the  painful  reverence  associated 
only  with  the  unknown  —  that  a  wide  acquaintance  with  any  of 
these  things  is  more  than  a  woman's  physical  and  mental  fiber 
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can  bear,  then  the  cause  is  lost.  If  Greek  stands  responsible  for 
mental  prostration;  if  biology  bars  the  way  of  childbirth;  or  if 
the  higher  mathematics,  as  has  been  sometimes  darkly  hinted,  are 
the  cruel  sponsors  of  idiot  children,  then  must  woman  forego  the 

education  that  she  covets.     Nature  savs  her  no. 

t/ 

But  these  are  not  matters  to  be  lightly  asserted;  they  are 
matters  anent  which,  as  Pres.  Thomas  has  just  said,  colleges  are 
even  now  carefully  preparing  their  data;  and  they  must  be  spe- 
cifically proven  before  they  can  be  received  as  weighty  argu- 
ments in  the  case.  As  for  other  adverse  points  of  criticism,  we 
know  them  well.  I  am  sure  we  have  heard  them  often.  Utilita- 
rians urge  that  too  much  time  is  wasted  in  acquiring  information 
which  will  be  practically  useless.  A  woman,  they  say,  has  no 
need  of  higher  mathematics,  unless  she  is  going  to  study  archi- 
tecture or  engineering.  Conservatives  urge  that  college  life, 
when  pushed  to  its  farthest  development,  unfits  woman  for  her 
domestic  duties,  that  it  makes  her  a  restless  dweller  by  her  own 
fireside.  Leaders  of  social  life  are  apt  to  hint  that  college  gradu- 
ates do  not  always  take  gracefully  and  kindly  to  social  functions, 
which  are  a  very  important  and  necessary  part  of  our  modem 
civilization;  and  sentimentalists  urge  that,  when  a  woman's  higher 
education  is  identical  with  man's,  it  destroys  the  particular  charm 
which  man  most  values  in  her,  also  that,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  her  education  destroys  in  man  the  charm  that  she  was 
wont  to  find  in  him.  (Laughter)  Have  we  not  been  told,  to  our 
great  surprise,  that  Latin  and  mathematics  dry  up  the  brain  cells 
which  produce  emotional  thought,  and  that  the  ardent  dream  of 
love  which,  like  the  perfume  of  a  rose,  lies  buried  in  the  heart  of 
a  girl  who  happily  preserves  her  ignorance,  wilts  in  an  unsympa- 
thetic atmosphere  of  erudition? 

These  are  varied  counts,  but  they  need  not  vex  our  souls  too 
sorely.  As  the  dean  of  Eadcliffe  admirably  suggested  some  time 
ago,  "  let  us  be  calm,  even  in  the  face  of  such  great  dangers." 
It  might  assist  our  tranquility  if  we  would  call  to  mind  how  much 
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time  and  money  are  wasted  on  matters  no  more  useful  than  mathe- 
matics; how  many  women,  innocent  of  college  training,  are  desti- 
tute alike  of  social  qualities  and  of  domestic  tastes;  and  how  the 
rose  perfumed  dream  of  love  in  a  17  year  old  heart  does  not 
always  lead  to  purely  satisfactory  conclusions.  In  fact,  if  a  girl 
can  be  persuaded  to  defer  her  dream  till  she  has  more  judgment 
and  discretion,  it  may  chance  to  have  a  happier  awakening;  and 
surely  she  gains  in  distinction  of  character  by  having  something 
besides  men  to  think  about  in  this  formative  period  of  her  life. 
At  least  till  it  can  be  proven  that  woman  is  unfitted  to  enjoy  the 
education  of  a  man,  it  should  be  hers  by  right.  She  has  done 
her  work  so  well  in  the  last  30  years  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  pride  in  her  achievement;  it  is  cruel  to  bar,  rather  than  to 
advance,  her  progress. 

For  myself,  I  rather  agree  with  a  little  workman  whom  I  heard 
some  time  ago  make  a  speech  —  a  very  admirable  speech  —  on 
some  labor  problem,  and  who,  in  a  moment  of  pardonable  con- 
fusion said  he  hoped  to  see  the  time  when  men  of  both  sexes 
would  work  in  harmony  together. 

Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwing  —  I  wish  to  say  six  things,  or  to  say  one 
thing  six  times  or  in  six  ways.  I  wish  to  speak  respecting  1)  the 
conditions  of  education,  2)  the  methods  of  education,  3)  the  forces 
of  education,  4)  the  subject  to  be  educated,  5)  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion and  6)  the  content  of  education. 

Of  course  the  fundamental  conditions  of  education  are  simple 
time  and  space.  If  time  is  not  an  agent,  as  Lord  Bacon  says  it  is 
not,  time  is  certainly  a  condition.  If  it,  itself,  does  no  work,  all 
work  is  done  in  time.  The  time  of  education  should  be,  I  believe, 
the  same  for  men  and  for  women,  and  this  same  time  should  be 
as  long  as  purse  will  buy  and  individual  will  allow.  The  desire 
to  shorten  the  college  course  has  not  touched  the  college  woman. 
The  desire  for  a  shorter  college  course  has  not  touched  the  college 
man  so  generally  nor  so  deeply  as  may  be  commonly  believed.  It 
has  touched  the  college  man  who  proposes  to  devote  himself  to 
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the  profession  either  of  law  or  of  medicine,  and  in  particular  to 
him  who  proposes  to  become  a  physician.  For  the  man  proposing 
to  become  a  physician  finds  that  it  is  necessary  to  work  seven  or 
eight  years  in  the  best  professional  preparation  for  his  career. 
But  the  college  woman  would  rather  lengthen  than  shorten  the 
college  course.  The  saddest  day  of  all  the  days  of  her  college 
years  is  the  day  of  her  graduation.  For  both  men  and  women, 
therefore,  the  college  course  should  be  of  equal  length,  and  the 
length  should  be,  as  I  said,  as  long  as  purse  can  buy  or  the  will, 
under  the  influence  of  life's  persuasive  motives,  allow. 

In  point,  too,  of  space,  no  variation  need  be  suggested.  The 
advantages  of  the  urban  location  —  intimate  relationships  ^vith 
humanity  and  with  its  mighty  undertakings  and  a  training  in 
what  is  significantly  kno^vn  as  urbanity;  the  disadvantages  of  an 
urban  location  —  the  difficulty  of  being  alone  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  elimination  from  the  personal  equation  of  all  distracting 
and  needless  factors;  the  advantages  of  the  rural  location  —  the 
closeness  to  nature's  heart,  and  the  tendency  toward  simplicity 
of  relationships ;  the  'disadvantages  of  a  rural  location  — ;-alone- 
ness  becoming  loneliness,  and  the  tendency  toward  what  is  signifi- 
cantly called  rusticity;  the  advantages  of  the  suburban  location 
—  the  union  of  town  and  field,  of  man  and  nature ;  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  suburban  location  —  the  having  of  half  town  and  half 
field  and  not  a  unity  of  either;  these  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages are  the  same  for  the  college  woman  and  the  college  man. 
Therefore  in  respect  to  the  conditions  of  education,  individua- 
tions of  time  and  of  space,  the  education  of  women  need  not  differ 
from  that  of  men. 

And  yet  I  should  say  that  in  respect  to  the  value  of  time  and 
space  men  and  women  show  a  certain  degree  of  difference. 
Women  are  more  sensitive  to  what  conditions  them  in  space,  and 
men  are  more  sensitive  to  what  conditions  them  in  time.  Objects 
in  space  are  more  impressive  to  women,  events  in  time  to  men. 
Men  are  more  prompt  in  service,  women  more  artistic  in  arrange- 
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ment.    But  this  difference  is  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  main  prop- 
osition. 

And  yet  I  have  a  belief  more  or  less  strong  that  the  principle 
of  causality  acting  in  both  space  and  time  is  somewhat  differently 
apprehended  by  women  and  by  men.  The  causal  relation  of 
events  and  of  objects  is  more  impressive  to  men,  the  individual 
relation  more  impressive  to  women.  Yet  this  difference  may  not 
be  sufficiently  great  to  deserve  more  than  a  bare  mention. 

In  respect  to  the  methods  of  education,  I  think  there  may  be  a 
similar  conclusion.  Methods  may  be  interpreted  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  but  I  interpret  them  to  refer  to  coeducation,  to  co- 
ordinate education  and  to  separate  education.  Each  of  these 
methods  has  advantages  and  each  of  them  has  disadvantages.  Co- 
education has  the  advantage  of  economy,  and  also  of  directness  of 
preparation  for  certain  women.  Coeducation  helps  the  woman 
who  is  to  be  obliged  to  earn  her  own  living  to  become  vigorous 
and  aggressive.  Coeducation  has,  in  my  opinion,  though  not  in 
the  opinion  of  everybody,  the  disadvantage  of  lessening  man's  in- 
stinctive respect  for  womanhood.  It  has 'also  the  disadvantage 
of  making  some  women  mannish,  and  of  making  coeducation  over 
into  coo-education  (possibly  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether  this 
last  item  should  be  called  a  disadvantage).  Coordinate  education 
has  the  advantage  of  university  association,  and  the  disadvantage 
of  expensiveness.  Separate  education  has  the  advantage  of 
solidarity,  of  independence  and  of  simplicity  of  educational  en- 
vironment. It  has  the  disadvantages,  in  certain  of  the  women's 
colleges,  of  narrowness,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  and  of  keep- 
ing the  best  teachers.  In  men's  colleges  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  a  certain  unnaturalness  and  remoteness  from  human  associa- 
tion. Each  method,  be  it  said,  has  its  weaknesses  and  its  strengths. 
No  method  has, any  educational  patent  right.  Each  method  is 
good  or  bad,  better  or  worse,  best  or  worst,  according  to  the 
student  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Therefore  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion do  not  indicate  that  there  need  be  a  difference  in  training. 
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More  important  than  either  conditions  or  methods  are  the 
forces  of  education.  What  is  the  force  in  education  1  The  force 
in  education  is  the  teacher.  What  is  the  teacher  ?  The  teacher 
is  the  instructor  who  builds,  who  builds  the  timber  of  knowledge 
into  the  house  of  character.  The  teacher  is  the  professor  who  de- 
clares his  beliefs  and  principles.  The  teacher  is  the  pedagogue 
who  leads  the  child  into  truth  and  duty  and  love.  The  teacher  is 
the  tutor  who  watches  and  guards  the  student.  And  what  is  the 
one  supreme  and  superb  thing  in  this  man,  under  different  names, 
which  makes  him  what  he  ought  to  be  ?  It  is  a  large  personality. 
A  large  personality  in  the  teacher  is  what  makes  him  at  all  worthy. 
One  such  teacher  has  just  died:  Dean  Everett.  In  a  personal 
letter  Prof.  George  H.  Palmer,  of  Harvard,  says  of  him :  "  In 
him  we  had  a  man  whom  we  loved  as  ardently  as  we  re- 
spected. He  informed  his  students,  but  he  formed  them  too. 
A  weighty  and  rounded  personality  was  his,  full  of  charm,  of 
humor,  of  sagacity,  of  devoutness,  of  stimulus.  One  of  our  great 
teachers  he  was.  The  men  who,  while  scientifically  equipped, 
can  stir  their  students,  are  few.  He  was  a  person  always,  before 
and  while  he  was  a  scholar.^'  The  teacher,  the  great  teacher,  the 
teacher  of  a  great  personality,  the  great  personality  who  is  a 
teacher,  are  alike  required,  and  are  required  in  the  same  tremen- 
dous urgency  by  both  men  and  women. 

Kecently  I  asked  a  freshman  class  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  members  this  question,  "  How  many  regular  teachers  have 
you  had  in  your  schools  up  to  the  time  of  your  beginning  your 
freshman  year  in  college? "  The  answers  varied  from  10  to  30, 
and  the  average  was  23.  I  also  asked  of  them  the  question, 
"  How  many  of  these  teachers  have  had  over  you  an  influence 
which  you  can  now  distinctly  and  consciously  appreciate? "  The 
nimiber,  in  the  answers,  ran  from  six  to  zero.  The  average  was 
about  three.  In  other  words,  as  these  students  now  judge,  about 
one  teacher  in  seven  had  had  an  influence  so  distinct  that  they 
were  now  able  to  say  that  that  influence  was  of  any  value  at  all. 
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In  asking  the  students^  who  could  thus  discriminate  some  in- 
fluence, what  was  the  element  in  their  teachers  that  influenced 
them^  the  answer  was,  though  expressed  imder  various  f ormsi 
"  personality  ".  "  This  teacher  was  kind  to  me  ";  "  this  teacher 
loved  me";  "this  teacher  interested  me  in  good  reading";  "I 
admired  this  teacher  for  his  intellectual  power".  But  the  one 
essential  answer  was  "  personality  ".  Personality  first,  personal- 
ity last  and  personality  all  the  time,  represents  the  supreme  force 
in  education. 

The  fourth  thing  that  I  wish  to  say  relates  to  the  subject  to  be 
educated,  the  woman,  the  man.  This  is  a  question  of  psychology. 
I  gather  from  the  little  book  of  Ellis  on  Man  and  woman  these 
comparisons.  In  primitive  society,  man  is  military,  woman  in- 
dustrial. In  civilized  society  woman  is  still  given  to  industries, 
and  man  to  arts.  "  Three  general  conclusions  clearly  emerge : 
1)  women  are  more  precocious  than  men;  2)  in  women  there  is 
an  earlier  arrest  of  development;  3)  as  a  result  of  these  two  facts, 
the  proportions  of  women  tend  to  approach  those  of  small  men 
and  of  children.  This  greater  youthfulness  of  physical  type  in 
women  is  a  very  radical  characteristic,  and  its  influence  vibrates 
to  the  most  remote  psychic  recesses."* 

But,  be  it  said,  woman  forms  as  accurate  judgments  respect- 
ing the  senses,  as  does  man,  and  be  it  also  said  that  no  different 
results  of  any  value  have  been  secured,  respecting  the  sexual  dif- 
ferences of  the  brain.  One  may  write  respecting  what  may  be 
called  the  physical  physiology  of  woman  and  of  man  in  many 
relations.  One  can  not  write  of  comparative  mental  physiology 
of  men  and  of  women.  Psychology  is  at  best  a  more  or  less  un- 
known field.  Comparative  psychology  is  far  more  unknown. 
Practical  psychology,  experimental,  laboratory  psychology,  is  a 
new  science.  One  must  wait  for  its  conclusions.  A  priori 
psychology  touching  men  and  women  is  not  new,  but  it  is  almost 
as  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  as  it  is  ancient.    It  harms  and 


1  Havelock  Ellis.    Man  and  woman,  p.  52.    Lond.     (Contemporary  sci.  ser.) 
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it  hurts.  We  do  not  know  what  the  xxormal  intellectual  power  of 
the  normal  man  is.  *We  do  not  know  what  the  normal  intellectual 
power  of  the  normal  woman  is.  Much  less^  theref  ore^  do  we  know 
the  relations  between  the  intellectual  powers  of  these  two  per- 
sonalities. There  may  be  tremendous  differences  in  the  mental 
constitution  of  the  two  sexes.  That  there  are  differences  ia  evi- 
dent. But  whether  these  differences  are  based  on  sex  or  on 
individuality  or  on  some  other  element,  is  a  part  of  the  problem 
awiaiting  solution. 

Lotze  says  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  the  higher  mental 
life  of  men  and  of  women.  He  says:  ^^  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  the  sexes  differ,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
special  emotional  interests  of  each  have  prescribed  the  course  of 
their  intellectual  life.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  which 
woman's  mind  could  not  understand,  but  there  are  very  many 
things  in  which  woman  could  never  learn  to  be  interested."* 

One  thing  is,  however,  I  believe,  evident  The  emotions  play 
a  larger  part  in  the  constitution  and  life  of  women  than  of  men. 
This  emotional  difference  is  important.  This  emotional  difference 
makes  a  difference  in  interest.  The  difference  in  interest  makes 
a  difference  in  the  choice  of  work,  and  the  difference  in  choice  of 
work  makes  a  difference  in  attainment.  But  this  difference  is  not 
so  far-reaching  as  the  barq  statements  may  intimate.  For  interest 
has  other  foundations  than  the  feelings.^ 

I  only  wish  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  intel- 
lect or  heart  of  women  or  about  the  intellect  or  heart  of  men  to 
say,  whether  on  the  ground  of  sex  the  training  should  be  the  same 
or  different.  We  do  know  somewhat  of  the  intellect  of  different 
human  beings,  and  recognize  certain  differences  in  the  training  . 
of  those  different  beings,  but  how  far  these  are  due  to  sex,  and  how 
far  sex  should  be  considered  in  education,  we  do  not  know.  Here 
the  judge  simply  confesses  ignorance  and  begs  leave  to  take  up  the 
next  point  in  the  case. 

1  Microcosmus,  p.  41. 
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The  next^  and  fifth^  point  of  the  case  relates  to  the  aim  of 
education.  Each  of  us  offers  his  own  little*  contribution  to  this, 
the  final  cause  of  being.  Permit  me  to  say  that  these  principles, 
I  think,  are  supreme,  comprehensive  and  ultimate:  1)  educa- 
tion is  to  make  the  thinker;  2)  education  is  to  make  one  appre- 
ciative; 3)  education  is  to  make  one  righteous.  These  three  prin- 
ciples are  not  unlike  the  ones  which  Eiint  in  his  essay  on  educa- 
tion suggests.  Kant  says  1)  that  through  education  man  is  to  be 
subject  to  discipline;  2)  through  education  man  is  to  be  made 
a  man  of  culture;  3)  education  is  to  give  a. person  discretion,  by 
which  word  Kant  means  that  through  his  education  he  is  made 
able  to  conduct  himself  in  society,  that  he  may  be  liked  and  that 
he  may  gain  influence;  4)  moral  training  must  form  a  part  of  edu- 
cation.* These  points  of  Kant  and  three  to  which  I  allude,  the 
power  of  thinking,  the  power  of  appreciation  and  the  power  of 
righteousness,  are  not  essentially  unlike  the  true  and  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  of  the  Greek.  They  are,  too,  not  unlike  what 
Huxley  defines  as  a  liberal  education.  For  he  says :  "  That  man, 
I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has  been  so  trained  in 
youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with 
ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable 
of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logical  engine,  with  all  its  parts 
of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order,  ready,  like  a 
steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the 
gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind;  whose  mind 
is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths 
of  nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations ;  one  who,  no  stunted 
ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to 
come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  con- 
science; who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or 
of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself. 

Such  an  one,  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  has  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation; for  he  is,  as  completely  as  a  man  can  be,  in  harmony  with 


iKant  on  education,  p.  18-20.    Bost.  1900.     (Heath's  pedagogical  lib.) 
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nature.  He  will  make  the  best  of  her,  and  she  of  him.  They 
will  get  on  U>gether  rarely;  sh^.  as  his  ever  beneficent  mother; 
he  as  her  mouthpiece,  her  conscious  self ,  her  minister  and  inter- 
preter."^ 

Thought,  appreciation  and  righteousness  represent  the  aim  in 
education.  The  power  to  think,  the  power  to  see  one  thing,  the 
power  to  see  two  things,  and  the  power  to  put  together  these  two 
things  seen  and  from  the  putting  together  to  get  a  third  thing. 
To  observe,  to  correlate  and  to  infer,  that  is  the  power  to  think. 
The  power  to  think  —  is  it  not  to  be  able  to  say  that  two  plus 
two  is  four?  Most  people  can  say  two,  and  most  people  can  say 
two,  but  very  few  people  can  say  two  plus  two  equals  four.  The 
power  to  think  is  intellectually  supreme.  It  is  of  course  far 
more  than  knowledge.  I  asked  the  other  day  one  of  the  three 
men  in  the  world  known  to  me  who  know  the  most  about  the  mak- 
ing of  steel,  ^^  What  is  the  great  lack  of  the  men  who  come  to  you 
asking  employment?  "  At  once  came  the  reply,  "  the  power  to 
think  ".  "  I  can  ",  he  said,  "  get  men  who  can  take  my  ideas  and 
work  them  out,  but  to  find  a  man  who  can  give  me  ideas  or  who 
has  worthy  ideas  himself  and  can  execute  them,  that  is  the  man 
that  I  am  trying  to  find  and  can  not."  Knowledge  is  valuable, 
but  in  education  knowledge  is  valuable  chiefly  in  making  the 
thinker.  The  emphasis  of  knowledge  is  altogether  too  strong, 
the  emphasis  of  thinking  is  altogether  too  weak. 

Education  is  also  appreciation.  Appreciation  is  what  I  may 
call  intellectual  valuation.  It  is  the  sense  of  proportion.  I  have 
also  in  mind  a  certain  emotional  receptivity  which  is  able  to 
accept  all  conditions  and  make  the  most  of  those  conditions.  By 
appreciation  I  mean  culture,  I  mean  humanitas,  I  mean  paideia, 
I  mean  all  that  goes  to  constitute  in  a  large  sense  the  esthetic. 

There  is  also  a  third  element  in  education,  the  element  of 
righteousness.  It  is  the  adjustment  of  the  man  to  the  highest 
relations  of  being.    This  adjustment  is  what  Niemeyer  refers  to 

■ _       ■  —  

1  Science  and  education:  essays,  p.  86.     Appleton  1894. 
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when  he  says  that  ^'  the  principal  task  of  education  is  to  protect 
and  strengthen  early  indications  of  goodness,  so  that  every  im- 
pulse shall  gain  power  only  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  moral  sense, 
and  that  the  will  shall  be  strong  enough  to  subject  the  desires  to 
the  reason,  to  that  faculty  which  judges  of  right  and  wrong." 
A  child  is  educated,  therefore,  who  can  think,  who  can  appre- 
ciate, and  who  is  righteous. 

The  many  various  definitions  of  education  are  summed  up  in 
the  three  words :  the  power  to  think,  to  appreciate  and  the  element 
of  righteousness  .  Now  returns  our  question :  are  these  elements 
of  equal  value  for  men  and  for  women  ?  Is  it  less  or  more  or 
equally  important  for  women  to  think  as  for  men  to  think  ?  Does 
thinking  mean  for  women  what  thinking  means  for  men?  Is 
it  less  or  more  or  equally  important  for  women  to  appreciate  as 
for  men  to  appreciate  ?  Does  appreciation  mean  for  women  what 
it  means  for  men?  Is  it  less  or  more  or  equally  important  for 
women  to  be  righteous  as  for  men  to  be  righteous?  Does  righ- 
teousness mean  for  women  what  righteousness  means  for  men? 
We  can  discriminate  somewhat.  It  is  more  important  for  man  to 
thinks  in  affairs  of  state  than  for  women ;  for  he  moves  more  in 
affairs  of  state.  It  is  more  important  for  a  woman  to  think  in 
affairs  domestic  than  for  a  man ;  for  she  moves  in  affairs  domestic. 
Are  affairs  domestic  more  or  less  important  than  affairs  of  com- 
monwealth? It  is  more  important  for  him  to  appreciate  archi- 
tecture and  large  humanizing  movements ;  for  he  has  more  to  do 
with  such  conditions.  It  is  more  important  for  her  to  appreciate 
the  fitnesses  of  the  home ;  for  she  has  more  to  do  with  its  creation 
and  ordering.  Are  architecture  and  large  humanizing  movements 
more  or  less  important  than  the  sanctities  and  the  beauties  of  the 
home  ?  It  is  more  important  for  him  to  be  honest  in  buying  and 
selling  and  to  tell  the  truth  in  large  concerns,  for  he  buys  more  and 
his  concerns  are  larger  than  hers.  It  is  more  important  for  her 
to  be  sweet  and  pure,  for  sweetness  and  purity  are  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home.     Which  is  more  or  less  important,  truth  or  purity  ? 
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Ah  I  we  might  pursue  the  matter,  but  enough  has  beem  said  to  per- 
mit the  inference  that  thought  and  appreciation  and  righteousness^ 
as  aims  in  education,  are  equally  important  for  both  men  and 
women. 

And  at  last  I  reach  the  siicth  thing  that  I  wish  to  say:  the 
content  of  education,  the  curriculum,  the  course  of  study,  the 
studies.  Having  come  so  far  together,  we  can  not  at  the  end  be 
separated.  Of  the  many  things  that  I  should  like  to  say  about  the 
course  of  study,  the  one  thing  that  I  wish  most  to  say  is  that  the 
differences  in  different  studies  are  of  very  small  value,  provided  the 
student  is  interested  in  the  studies  which  he  pursues.  Of  course 
we  often  hear  the  remark  that  language  teaches  interpretation, 
that  literature  gives  culture,  mathematics  logical  orderliness,  sci- 
ence observation,  analysis  and  synthesis.  We  may  say,  or  we  may 
not  say,  with  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  knowledge  is  a  pyramid,  whose 
base  is  history  and  experience.  Upon  these  rests  physics ;  on  this, 
metaphysics.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid  is  God's  creative 
power  ".  But,  after  all,  the  chief  principle  and  the  prevailing 
rule  is  that  the  student  will  receive  the  most  advantage  from 
those  studies  in  which  he  is  the  most  interested.  One  may  say, 
witii  Matthew  Arnold,  that  literature  is  the  great  educative  tool, 
or  one  may  say,  with  Huxley,  that  science  is  the  great  educative 
tool.  Each  remark  is  equally  true,  and  each  is  also  equally  false. 
Literature  is  an  educative  tool  to  (me  mind,  but  not  at  all  to  an- 
other mind.  Science  is  an  educative  tool  to  one  mind,  but  not  at 
all  to  another  mind.  That  study  is  precious  which  finds  the  stu- 
dent. That  study  is  precious  which  is  to  him  as  a  minister  to  his 
new  birth.  Different  studies  have  different  value  for  different 
persons.  Therefore  one  can  say  and  at  once  that  the  woman,  as  a 
woman,  should  not  take  studies  different  from  those  that  a  man 
takes. 

One  can  also  therefore  say  that  the  man,  as  a  man,  should  not 
take  studies  that  are  different  from  those  that  a  woman  takes.  One 
can  say  at  once,  and  firmly,  that  woman  should  take  those  studies 
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which  interest  and  move  and  form  her.  Man  should  take  those 
studies  which  interest  and  move  and  form  him.  The  studies 
should  be  different,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  one  is  a  man  and  the 
other  a  woman,  but  they  should  be  different  on  the  ground  that 
each  is  an  individual. 

Both  men  and  women  however  choose  studies  in  the  same  fields. 
The  most  popular  courses  in  the  college  for  both  men  and  women 
are  the  courses  in  history,  English,  economics,  philosophy  and 
modem  languages.  Of  course  the  personal  element  enters  into 
this  choice.  Some  students  choose  instructors  and  not  subjects  — 
and  there  are  advantages  in  this  method,  but,  when  the  personal 
element  is  eliminat'Od  from  the  equation,  the  humanities  will  be 
found  the  most  popular  topics  and  also  the  best  topics,  for  both 
men  and  women.  Thia  conclusion  is  not  set  aside  by  what  Lotze 
says,  that  truth  does  not  mean  the  same  to  men  and  to  women. 
For  women  every  thing  is  true  which  fits  into  the  system  of  things 
harmoniously.  (Using  the  truth,  I  suppose,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  carpenter  uses  it  in  asking  about  the  jam,  whether  it  is  true.) 
For  meipt  the  true  represents  rather  the  real.  Women's  labors 
are  artistic  and  intuitive,  men's  scientific  Possibly  some  would 
say,  that  for  women  is  true  which  fits  into  their  emotional  nature, 
and  that  for  men  is  true  which  fits  into  the  organized  mass  of 
experience. 

The  content  of  education  therefore  should  be  educative  for  both 
men  and  women,  and  not,  to  use  the  word  which  Edward  Rowland 
Sill  uses,  "  occupative  ".  The  occupative  element  too  often  dis- 
places the  educative.  Let  the  educative  prepare  for  the  occupa- 
tive. Let  not  the  woman,  while  in  college,  be  concerned  much  with 
her  future  occupation,  whatever  it  may  be.  Let  not  the  man, 
while  in  collie,  be  concerned  immediately,  but  only  mediately, 
with,  his  occupation.     The  first  concern  of  each  is  education. 

On  this  ground,  therefore,  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  practice 
I  should  not  like  to  have  a  woman  select  courses  in  domestic  sci- 
ence.     For  usually  these  courses  do  not  find  her.      Let  not  the 
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collie  laboratory  be  turned  into  a  kitchen.  Also  I  should  say, 
let  no  college  girl  select  the  lighter  courses  of  the  curriculum,  the 
merely  cultural  or  social  courses,  for  they  do  not  usually  find  her. 
Let  not  the  classroom  be  turned  into  the  parlor.  I  would  not 
have  the  college  men  take  courses  in  psychology  on  the  groimd 
that  some  time  he  may  be  a  father.  Do  not  turn  the  lecture  room 
or  the  laboratory  into  a  nursery.  Let  women  and  men  be  trained 
in  those  studies  which  will  train  them,  which  give  them  power  also 
of  appreciation  and  make  them  righteous.  When  they  are  thor- 
oughly trained  to  think,  to  appreciate  and  to  do  right,  and  when, 
having  these  qualities,  they  are  called  on  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  I 
am  sure  they  will  apply  their  power  of  thought  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  the  kitchen.  Let  them  be  trained  to  think, 
to  appreciate  and  to  be  righteous,  and,  when  they  are  called  on 
to  train  children,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  bear  to  this  training 
the  same  essential  elements.  The  best  lawyer  is  the  student  who 
never  goes  near  either  the  courts  or  the  office  till  he  has  finished 
his  course  of  studies  in  both  the  college  and  the  law  school.  To 
think,  to  think,  to  think,  is  the  lawyer's  first  duty.  He  will  learn 
the  technic  of  procedure  and  practice  easily  enough  when  he  is 
called  on  to  take  up  procedure  and  practice.  The  best  business 
man  is  not  the  graduate  of  the  business  collie.  The  best  mer- 
chant is  not  the  graduate  of  the  business  course  of  the  high  school. 
But  the  best  business  man  and  best  merchant  is  the  graduate  of 
the  classical  course;  for  to  think,  to  think,  to  think,  is  the  duty 
of  the  business  man  and  the  merchant,  and  the  power  to  think  is 
best  trained  by  the  classical  course  of  the  high  school  or  college. 
The  business  man  will  learn  easily  enough  all  the  details  about 
business  when  its  principles  are  mastered.  Train  the  woman  and 
the  man  to  think,  to  appreciate  and  to  be  righteous  by  such  studies 
as  will  give  the  best  training  in  thinking,  appreciation  and  righ- 
teousness. Train  the  man  to  think,  to  appreciate  and  to  do  right 
by  such  studies  as  each  believes  will  give  him  the  best  training  in 
thinking,  appreciation  and  righteousness.     Train  the  woman  to 
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think,  to  appreciate  and  to  do  right  by  such  studies  as  each  be- 
lieves will  give  her  the  best  training  in  thinking,  appreciation  and 
righteousness.  Then  send  each  out  to  do  his  work,  to  live  his 
life. 

Yet  in  doing  this  work  and  in  living  this  life  there  is  a  certain 
difference  to  be  noted.  According  to  the  conditions  of  society, 
man  is  a  getting  animal,  woman  a  spending  animal.  Though  it 
is  said  that  17^  of  the  members  of  our  employments  are  women, 
yet  it  is  to  be  said  that  8S^  are  still  men.  Man's  mind  is  fixed 
on  earning  and  on  earning  the  largest  amount,  woman's  on  dis- 
tributing and  on  distributing  the  wisest.  Man  makes  the  for- 
tune, great,  small  or  moderate,  woman  uses  it  —  and  may  use  it 
up  1  On  account  of  this  condition,  man  may  fittingly  be  trained 
in  executive  and  administrative  service,  and  woman  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  society  and  of  social  and  sociologic  relationships; 
but  for  both,  the  exact  training  of  the  sciences  and  the  interpre- 
tative and  broadening  training  of  the  humanities  are  of  special 
worth. 

Like  a  piece  of  music  returns  our  question  on  itself:  Should 
the  higher  education  of  women  differ  from  that  of  men?  In 
condition,  in  method,  in  force,  in  the  subject  to  be  educated,  in 
aim  and  in  content,  the  education  of  women  and  of  men  may  be 
on  the  whole  alike ;  for  each  is  human.  But  in  these  six  respects 
the  education  of  each  may  be  unlike:  for  each  is  an  individual. 
But  the  two  types  should  not  be  unlike  in  their  education  on  the 
ground  that  the  one  type  is  applied  to  the  woman  and  the  other 
type  applied  to  the  man,  but  the  two  types  should  be  unlike  because 
each  member  of  that  great  part  of  humanity  which  we  call  "  man  " 
is  an  individual,  and  because  each  member  of  that  great  part  of 
humanity  which  we  call  "  woman  "  is  an  individual.  Therefore, 
our  examination  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  women  and  men  are 
so  alike  that  by  them  alike  should  be  applied  the  great  principle 
of  the  election  of  studies.  Nothing  emerges  in  this  survey  to 
weaken  the  force,  to  lessen  the  value,  of  this  principle.     In  the 
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use  of  thiB  principle,  every  woman  as  an  individual  should  adjust 
her  education  to  these  two  conditions  or  forces:  1)  to  her  native 
power,  and  2)  to  her  future  work;  and  every  man,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, should  adjust  his  education  to  the  very  same  two  forces 
or  conditions,  his  native  power  and  his  future  work.  On  this 
basis,  of  course,  the  education  of  every  individual  should  differ 
from  the  education  of  every  other  individual. 

Prin.  Tames  8.  Croswell  —  The  chairman  has  invited  me  to  sum 
up  the  debate  -—  to  climb  up  on  top  of  the  hight  of  this  great  argu- 
ment and  tell  the  listening  world  how  the  question  looks  to  a 
philosopher.  I  beg  to  state  at  once  that  my  philosophy  is  condi- 
tioned both  by  time  and  space  if  other  people's  is  not.  I  came 
down  here  on  an  invitation  which  I  always  accept,  an  invitation  to 
come  to  Philadelphia  and  enjoy  myself.  I  may  now  mention, 
however,  since  I  am  appealed  to  as  a  philosopher,  that  I  keep  a 
school,  I  keep  a  girls'  school,  I  keep  a  girls'  school  in  New  York. 
That  is  my  claim  to  justify  the  president's  introduction,  with  its 
rather  excessive  attribution  of  philosophy  to  me. 

When  I  read  that  Pres.  Thomas  was  about  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  higher  education  of  women  should  differ  from 
that  of  men,  I  felt  as  a  teacher  of  girls  a  wild  surmise.  Is  there 
nothing  yet  beyond  discussion  ?  Is  there  nothing  settled  in  the 
education  of  girls?  Is  Bryn  Mawr  uncertain  on  that  question? 
(Laughter  and  applause)  But  after  Miss  Thomas's  paper,  I  think 
we  need  have  no  fears.  She  has  taken  so  belligerent  a  stand  that 
I  am  sure  she  will  excuse  me  if  I  think  of  these  martial  words : 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the 'bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  perhaps  the  one  thing  that  most  helps 
my  school  to  save  itself  from  turning  into  a  day  nursery,  a  crSche 
for  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  is  the  fact  that  Bryn  Mawr  will 
not  accept  sex  as  a  plea  for  poor  work.  I  want  to  offer  here,  in 
the  presence  of  the  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  you  who  know 
her  so  well,  my  thanks  because  that  principle  is  vigorously  held 
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up  by  Bryn  Mawr,  that  the  education  of  girls  and  boys  should 
nof' differ,  at  least  as  far  as  the  entrance  examinations.  It  has 
done  good  to  countless  girls  that  Bryn  Mawr  never  sees  —  good  to 
girls  who  see  and  feel  what  the  soundest  ideal  of  education  may  be 
in  their  own  persons,  in  their  own  schools.  After  saying  this 
I  shall  sit  down.  I  wish  only  to  say  one  thing  privately  to  Free. 
Thomas  (if  she  will  excuse  me  for  saying  it)  :  all  of  the  bad 
arguments  on  this  subject  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  men.  Every 
one  in  this  audience  must  be  familiar  with  the  last  page  of  the 
second  volume  of  Dr  James's  Psychology.  You  will  therefore  un- 
derstand that  I  blush,  rather,  to  refer  to  that  classic  anecdote  (not 
necessarily  true)  as  to  the  reason  why  women  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Harvard  medical  school.  Dr  James  says,  a  friend  of  his 
"  comes  to  us  regularly  with  this  statement,  ^  I  have  an  argu- 
ment that  I  have  never  heard  anybody  able  to  meet,  to  show  that 
women  should  be  admitted  to  Harvard  medical  school.'  ^  What 
is  it  ? '  'Are  not  women  human  beings  ? '  *  Yes.'  '  Then  why 
aren't  they  in  the  Harvard  medical  school  ? ' "  Now  I  know  those 
Jacobins  too ;  they  plague  me  nearly  as  much,  not  quite  so  much, 
as  the  Tory  college  professors  whose  view  about  woman  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Euripides,  "  Woman  is  a  poor  she-thing,  and 
prone  to  tears."  The  Jacobin  comes  to  me  and  says :  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  higher  education  of  woman:  put  my  daughter  into 
Bryn  Mawr."  I  say,  "  Yes,  if  she  has  the  brains ;  if  she  has 
the  health ;  if  she  has  the  will."  "  No,"  says  the  enthusiast,  "  I 
believe  in  the  higher  education  of  woman :  put  my  daughter  into 
Bryn  Mawr.  Bryn  Mawr  believes  in  the  identity  of  educa- 
tion for  girls  and  for  boys."  "  But  your  son  can  go  to  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton ;  but  your  daughter  must  do  better  things  be- 
fore she  can  go  to  Bryn  Mawr."  As  I  understand,  the  Bryn 
Mawr  theory  (as  indeed  we  have  heard  it  again  this  morning)  is 
this:  Jane  and  John  must  look  exactly  alike,  specially  Jane. 
(Laughter)  Well  I  have  but  one  word  more  that  in  this  sacred 
atmosphere  I  must  say:  I  think,  with  Pres.  Thwing,  that  the 
thing  is  to  make  a  scholar.     The  human  race  is  trying  to  reduce 
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to  practice  a  high  human  ideal.  This  ideal  is  like  the  true  north 
in  navigation.  The  compass  doesn't  show  the  true  north,  beoause 
the  compasses  are  all  individual ;  but  they  all  try.  The  true  north 
is  there.  They  think  of  it;  they  all  mean  it.  So  I  am  wholly 
satisfied  as  to  the  use  of  the  ideal  theoretic  identity  between  the 
education  of  men  and  women,  as  a  true  north  for  our  work.  I 
am  not  concerned  for  the  present  truth  of  it ;  but  it  is  an  ideal,  a 
Platonic  ideal,  which  will,  and  ought  to  affect  human  destiny.  I 
have  always  wondered  why  it  was  that,  when  Jefferson  was  look- 
ing for  impregnable  and  glorious  principles  on  which  to  stake  the 
destinies  of  the  United  States,  he  forgot  Mrs  Jefferson's  "  rights  " 
so  completely ;  and,  if  Pros.  Thomas  can  raise  those  sacred  ghosts 
too,  and  get  them  to  put  another  sentence  into  the  declaration  of 
independence  — "  We  hold  it  to  be  a  self-evident  truth,  that  all 
women  are  possessed  of  the  inalienable  right  to  know  just  as  much 
as  the  men  —  and  more,"  thereto  I  pledge  my  life,  my  fortune  and 
my  sacred  honor.     (Applause  and  laughter) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COLLEGE  ENTKANOE  EXAMI- 
NATION BOAKD  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  STATES  AND 

MARYLAND 

Beport  of  the  committee 

Prof.  Vicholas  Hurray  Butler  presented  the  report  from  the  com- 
mittee on  uniform  entrance  examinations. 

During  the  reading  of  the  report,  Prof.  Butler  interpolated  the 
following :  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that,  since  this  report  was 
prepared,  the  associate  secretaryship  of  the  board  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Dr  William  E.  Waters,  formerly  president  of  Wells 
college,  and  that  the  headquarters  of  the  board  will  be  at  sub- 
station 84,  New  York  city,  to  which  all  requests  for  information 
and  all  correspondence  should  be  addressed." 

It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  this  association  on  Dec.  2  last,  urging  the  early 
establishment  of  a  college  entrance  examination  board,  have  been 
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acted  on  by  the  colleges,  and  that  such  a  board  is  now  in  existence. 
It  plans  to  hold  the  first  series  of  uniform  college  admission  ex- 
aminations during  the  week  beginning  Monday,  June  17,  1901. 

The  steps  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the  board  were  these. 

Dec.  14,  1899,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  president  of  each  of 
the  larger  colleges  in  the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  resolutions  passed  by  this  association  on  Dec.  2 
preceding,  and  inviting  every  college  having  a  freshman  or  en- 
tering class  of  50  or  more  members  to  be  represented  at  a  confer- 
ence  to  be  held  at  Columbia  university  on  Friday,  Dec.  22,  to 
take  the  subject-matter  of  those  resolutions  into  consideration. 
This  call  was  signed  by  the  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  by  the  presidents  of  Columbia,  Cornell  and  Union 
universities. 

Dec.  22,  1899j  the  conference  assembled  and  held  a  protracted 
session.  The  institutions  represented  were  Barnard  college,  Bryn 
Mawr  college,  Colgate  university,  Columbia  college,  Cornell  uni- 
versity. New  York  university.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Prince- 
ton iiniversity,  Kutgers  college,  Union  college,  Vassar  college,  Wom- 
an's college  of  Baltimore  — 12  in  all.  There  were  also  present 
three  of  the  five  representatives  of  the  secondary  schools,  appointed 
on  behalf  of  this  association  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
resolutions  of  Dec.  2,  1899.  At  this  conference  it  was  voted  to 
proceed  to  organize  such  a  board  as  this  association  had  asked  for, 
to  be  known  as  the  College  entrance  examination  board  for  the 
Middle  states  and  Maryland,  this' board  to  be  composed  of  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  cooperating  colleges,  and  of  five 
representatives  of  secondary  schools  to  be  appointed  by  or  on  be- 
half of  this  association.  The  conference  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  chair,  after  appointing  a  subcommittee  of  five  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  plan  of  procedure  for  such  a  board,  the 
plan  of  procedure  to  be  guided  so  far  as  possible  by  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  National  educational  association  on  college 
entrance  requirements.      The    subcommittee   consisted   of   Prof. 
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Butler  of  Columbia  college,  Prof.  West  of  Princeton  university, 
Prof.  White  of  Cornell  university,  Edward  J.  Goodwin  of  the 
Peter  Cooper  high  school,  'New  York,  and  Wilson  Farrand  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  academy. 

On  May  12,  1900,  the  conference  reassembled  to  receive  and  act 
on  the  report  of  this  subcommittee.  The  same  institutions  were 
represented  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  Swarthmore  collie. 
Four  of  the  five  representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  were  in 
attendance.  The  report  of  the  subcommittee  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, after  amendment  in  some  details,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  was  instructed  to  transmit  printed  copies  of  the 
plan  of  organization  of  the  College  entrance  examination  board 
to  each  of  the  collies  invited  to  participate  in  the  conference,  and 
to  request  an  early  reply  to  each  of  the  following  questions. 

1  Will  you  accept  the  plan  of  organization  and  appoint  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  College  entrance  examination  board? 

2  Will  you  accept  the  certificates  issued  as  the  result  of  the 
examinations  to  be  held  by  such  board,  when  constituted  ? 

AflSrmative  replies  to  both  questions  were  received  from  the 
following  colleges,  which  are  therefore  represented  on  the  board  ^ 
as  now  constituted : 

Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Eutgers,  Swarthmore,  Union,  Vassar, 
Woman's  of  Baltimore  — 12. 

Princeton  expressed  willingness  to  accept  the  certificates  but 
declined  to  be  represented  on  the  board.  Colgate  and  Haverford 
expressed  willingness  to  accept  the  certificates,  but,  not  having 
freshman  classes  of  at  least  50  members,  they  were  not  eligible 
for  membership  on  the  board. 

Nov.  17,  1900,  the  board  met  for  organization.     Its  present 

membership  is  as  follows : 

« 

Represejitatives  of  the  colleges 

Barnard  college,  acting  Dean  Eobinson;  Bryn  Mawr,  Pres. 
Thomas   (vice<;hairman) ;  Columbia  college,  Pres.  Low   (chair- 
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man);  Cornell  university,  Prof.  H.  S.  White;  Johns  Hopkins 
university,  Prof.  Griffin;  New  York  university,  Chane.  Mac- 
Cracken ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Lamberton ;  Rutgers 
college,  Pres.  Scott;  Swarthmore  college,  Pros.  Birdsall;  Union 
college,  Pres.  Eaymond;  Vassar  collie,  Pres.  Taylor;  Woman's 
college,  Baltimore,  Prof.  Van  Meter. 

Representatives  of  the  secondary  schools 

Julius  Sachs,  New  York;  Edward  J.  Gk)odwin,  New  York; 
Walter  B.  Gunnison,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. ;  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark 
N.  J. ;  Charles  S.  Crosman,  Haverford  Pa. 

Prof.  Butler  of  Columbia  collie  was  chosen  secretary  and 
executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  an  executive  committee  of  five 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  chairman  (Pres.  Low  of  Colum- 
bia), the  vice-chairman  (Pres.  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr),  Pres. 
Taylor  of  Vassar,  Prof.  Lamberton  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dr  Sachs 
of  New  York. 

The  printed  plan  of  organization  and  the  statement  of  subjects 
in  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  may  be  obtained  by  any 
college  or  sec<Hidary  school  teacher,  free  of  charge,  by  addressing 
the  secretary  of  the  College  entrance  examination  board. 

The  chief  examiners  for  1901  have  been  appointed  and  are  the 
following : 

Chemistry Prof.  Kemsen  of  Johns  Hopkins  university 

English Prof.  Stoddard  of  New  York  university 

French Prof.  Cameron  of  Princeton  university 

German Prof.  Learned  of  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Greek. Prof.  Smyth  of  Bryn  Mawr  college 

History Prof.  Salmon  of  Vassar  college 

Latin Prof.  Bennett  of  Cornell  university 

Mathematics Prof.  Thompson  of  Princeton  university 

Physics Prof.  Nichols  of  Cornell  university 

No  examinations  in  botany  or  in  zoology  will  be  held  in  1901. 
The  examinations  will  be  held  at  various  points  throughout  the 
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country,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  candidates,  in  accordance  with 
a  schedule  to  be  made  public  later.  The  examinations  will  be 
carefully  proctored,  and  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  make 
them  adequate  and  fair  tests  both  from  the  view-point  of  the 
colleges  and  from  that  of  the  candidates  themselves. 

Thus  there  is  consummated  a  plan  by  which  not  only  a  group 
of  colleges,  but  colleges  and  secondary  schools  unite  in  fixing  and 
in  administering  a  common  standard  of  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  college.  The  secondary  schools  are  represented  not  only 
on  this  board  itself  but  in  each  of  the  groups  of  examiners  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  tests.  The  defini- 
tions of  requirements  adopted  are  those  recommended,  after  pro- 
longed study,  by  the  committee  of  the  IN'ational  educational  asso- 
ciation on  college  entrance  requirements.  In  English,  they  are 
the  existing  uniform  requirements,  hereafter  to  be  uniformly  ad- 
ministered. [In  history,  they  are  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  of  seven  of  the  American  historical  association. 
In  Latin  and  in  Greek,  they  are  based  on  the  reconmiendations 
of  the  American  philological  association.  In  French  and  in  Grer- 
man,  they  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  12 
of  the  Modem  language  association.  In  mathematics  they  are 
based  on  the  reconmiendations  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
educational  association.  In  physics  and  in  chemistry,  they  follow 
the  report  of  the  science  department  of  the  National  educational 
association. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  need  no  longer  be  discussed.  Wisely 
administered,  it  means  the  lifting  of  an  intolerable  burden  from 
the  secondary  schools  and  the  putting  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
in  a  relation  toward  each  other  which  is  easy,  natural  and  right. 

The  colleges  have  promptly  met  the  request  of  this  representa- 
tive association  and  have  established  the  College  entrance  examina- 
tion board  asked  for.  It  now  rests  with  the  schools  to  make  the 
board  an  unqualified  success  by  giving  its  examinations  their 
united  support. 
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The  expense  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  board  for  the  first 
year  will  be  not  less  than  $6000.  The  collies  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  this  amount.  The  secondary  schools  are  asked 
to  contribute  nothing  toward  the  expenses  oi.  the  board,  though 
I  think  that  this  association  should  make  such  annual  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose  as  its  funds  will  permit.  The  only  income  of 
the  board  will  be  the  examination  fee  of  $5,  to  be  paid  by  each 
candidate. 

It  is  asked,  therefore,  that  the  College  entrance  examination 
board  be  supported  in  these  ways,  among  others : 

1)  The  secondary  schools  should  enter  all  their  college  en- 
trance candidates  in  these  examinations  instead  of  in  such  sep- 
arate examinations  as  may  continue  to  be  held  by  individual 
colleges.  Not  only  the  cooperating  colleges  but  all  colleges  wher- 
ever situated  which  admit  by  certificate,  will  certainly  accept  the 
results  of  the  examinations  held  by  the  board.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Harvard  and  Yale,  which  admit  only  on  examinations, 
will  not  do  so  as  well.  2)  The  secondary  schools  may  well  insist 
on  the  passing  of  these  ekaminations  as  conditions  for  graduation 
for  their  students  who  are  not  going  to  college  as  well  as  for  those 
who  are.  A  standard  of  secondary  school  graduation  would  thus 
be  set  which  would  be  of  the  highest  value.  3)  Colleges  in  the 
Middle  states  and  Maryland  which  now  admit  by  certificate  might 
well  say  that  after  a  given  date  they  will  accept  only  the  certificates 
issued  by  the  College  entrance  examination  board,  and  not  certifi- 
cates issued  by  individual  schools  and  schoolmasters.  Far- 
ther, individual  schools  and  schoolmasters  who  now  issue  certifi- 
cates accepted  for  admission  to  certain  colleges  may  well  say  that 
they  will  only  issue  their  certificates  to  students  who  have  passed 
the  examinations  of  this  board. 

In  leading  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  College  entrance 
examination  board,  this  association  has  entered  on  a  progressive 
beneficent  policy.  It  has  been  applauded  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.     The  compliment  of  imitation  has  already 
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been  paid  it.  The  colleges  have  promptly  done  their  part.  It 
now  remains  for  the  secondary  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
to  give  to  this  policy  such  united  and  enthusiastic  support  as  will 
make  it  a  practical  success  from  the  outset. 


Friday  afternoon,  80  November 

HOW  SHALL  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES BEST  PREPARE  MEN  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  ? 

'  Dr  John  G.  Wight  — This  topic  is  divided  into  two  sections :  the 
first,  "  Preparation  for  the  scientific  and  technical  work  of  the 
government,''  and,  second,  "  the  administrative  and  diplomatic 
service."  For  the  first  section  of  the  subject,  we  are  honored  with 
the  presence  of  two  distinguished  educators  from  New  England. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing,  first,  Pres.  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
of  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THB  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  IVORK 

Pres.  Henry  S.  Pritchett  —  I  am  asked  to  speak  on  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  scientific  and  technical  work  of  the  government,  and 
in  particular,  the  part  which  universities  and  technical  schools 
may  take  in  preparing  men  for  government  service. 

The  problem  of  preparing  men  for  government  service  is  one 
which  has  been  dealt  with  in  widely  different  ways  by  England 
and  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  main,  European 
governments  have  preferred  to  train  their  scientific  and  technical 
experts  in  state  institutions.  The  problem  early  received  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  United  States  government,  and 
schools  for  the  training  of  army  and  navy  officers  were  established. 
It  is  also  true  that  certain  specialists  are  trained  in  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  partly  under  government 

control,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  our  government  does  not  un- 

> 

dertake  to  train  the  men  who  are  to  do  its  expert  service,  but  draws 
them  from  whatsoever  source  is  available. 
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It  is  my  purpose  to  indicate  briefly  the  number  of  such  persons 
engaged  in  the  government  service,  to  n^ention  the  various  lines 
of  scientific  and  technical  work  in  which  they  are  employed,  and 
finally,  to  bring  forward  certain  suggestions  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
men  trained  in  the  imiversities  and  technical  schools  for  these 
places. 

In  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  official  blue  book,  is 
presented  a  summary  of  the  number  of  men  employed  by  the 
government  in  scientific  and  technical  work.  The  numbers  are 
not  absolutely  accurate,  because  it  is  not  possible  always  to  classify 
the  officers  of  the  government  scientific  work  into  sharply  divided 
lines.  Thus,  for  instance,  certain  of  those  who  are  classed  as 
doctors  of  medicine  are  employed  in  bacteriology.  However,  the 
table  presents,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  best  summary  that  can 
be  made  of  this  enumeration. 


Nuinher  of  men  employed  in  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment in  scientific  and  technical  places 


Branches  of  the  goTernment 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

106 

■ 

• 

1 

1 

S 

o 

1 

1S 

1 

1  Entomologist 

t 

8 

iC 

? 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 
■*» 

1 
1 

1 

o 

a 

1 

Treasury  department. . . . 

War  department 

Navy  department 

Interior  department 

Agncoltural  department 
Miscellaneous  

25 

268,  821 
169'  lO'^ 

4 
6 
4 

26 
4 

44 

2 

•  •  • 

89 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

91 

85 

7 

59 

98 

46 

80 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

7 

115 
1 

116 

8 
2 

10 

29 

•  •  * 

29 

286 

1 

287 

821 
.  •  •  • 

821 

68 
63 

12 
12 

•  •  • 

82 
608 

85 

810 

85 

184 

These  are  scattered  through  various  departments,  the  agricul- 
tural department  being  practically  a  department  of  applied  science. 

Another  view  of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  entering  govern- 
ment service  is  found  in  the  tabulated  statement  of  appointments 
to  the  classified  service  made  by  the  civil  service  commission 
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during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900.  This  report  shows 
that  1390  appointments  were  made  in  the  general  departmental 
service,  which  includes  everything  in  the  classified  service  ex- 
cept postoffices,  customhouses,  internal  revenue  offices  and  the 
railway  mail  and  Indian  services.  Of  this  number  576  appoint- 
ments, 43^  of  all,  were  made  from  persons  who  had  qualified 
themselves  for  the  examinations  by  some  course  of  advanced  study 
beyond  that  of  the  common  schools.  Among  the  number  thus  ap- 
pointed there  were  9  computers,  29  civil  engineers^  8  electrical 
engineers,  57  skilled  draftsmen,  8  experts  in  forestry,  4  geologists, 
2  librarians,  34  mathematicians,  1  ornithologist,  1  physicist,  58 
teachers,  7  topographers,  15  assistant  examiners,  and  17  scien- 
tific assistants  in  different  capacities. 

These  two  exhibits  are  interesting  from  several  points  of  view. 
They  show  that  there  are  at  present  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment approximately  2600  men  engaged  in  scientific  and  technical 
work,  exclusive  of  military  officers.  This  excludes  contract  sur- 
geons, but  includes  those  who  are  r^ularly  engaged  in  government 
service.  Of  this  total  810  are  doctors  of  medicine,  668  are  en- 
gineers, 44  are  chemists,  91  are  geologists,  116  are  botanists,  321 
are  meteorologies,  while  astronomers,  biologists,  entomologists, 
and  other  professions  are  represented  in  smaller  numbers.  They 
serve  to  show,  farther,  that  a  man  who  desires  to  enter  government 
service  may  find  an  opening  in  almost  any  division  of  scientific  or 
technical  work  to  which  he  may  devote  himself. 

It  requires  but  a  brief  inspection  of  this  table  to  bring  out  the 
propriety  of  a  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  topic  under  discus- 
sion, namely,  a  distinction  as  between  scientific  and  technical 
work.  All  of  those  mentioned  may  be  roughly  classed  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  divisions.  That  is  to  say,  all  of  those  con- 
sidered are  engaged  either  in  the  prosecution  of  some  investigation 
in  science,  or  else  they  are  engaged  in  such  general  engineering 
work  as  would  come  under  the  head  of  applied  science.  This 
distinction  has  an  important  significance.      The  preparation  re- 
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quired  for  these  two  classes  is  distinct.  Also  the  opportunity 
which  the  man  who  enters  government  service  will  obtain  is  quite 
different  according  as  he  enters  a  corps  of  men  engaged  in  com- 
mon work,  or  he  is  employed  as  an  expert  in  some  special  branch 
of  scientific  investigation. 

To  illustrate:  in  the  coast  survey,  in  the  geologic  survey,  in 
the  corps  of  civil  engineers  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  appoint- 
ments are  made  usually  to  the  lowest  grades.  It  is  recognized 
that  an  engineer  is  not  made  in  the  technical  schools  and  that  ho 
learns  the  practical  side  of  his  profession  after  he  enters  the  gov- 
ernment service.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion as  chemist  or  biologist  would  as  a  rule  be  expected  to  conduct 
his  own  investigations  and  to  bring  out  the  proper  results.  Mak- 
ing the  distinction  as  sharp  as  possible,  the  engineer  in  govern- 
ment  service  learns  his  profession  in  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment as  other  engineers  learn  their  professions.  The  government 
scientific  expert  is  expected  to  be  a  master  of  his  profession  when 
he  enters  the  service. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that,  while  this  distinction  is  a  broad 
one,  there  are  many  positions  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  place 
in  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes.  * 

Let  us  speak  first  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  technical  work. 
These  places  are  in  the  main  those  which  have  to  do  with  some 
phase  of  engineering;  such  as  are  involved  in  the  work  of  the 
supervising  architect's  office,  of  the  coast  survey,  of  the  geologic 
survey,  the  civil  engineers  employed  in  works  of  construction  in 
the  army  and  navy,  the  mechanical  engineers  in  charge  of  ma- 
chinery and  in  the  designing  of  boilers  and  engines,  engineers 
engaged  in  electric  work,  cable-laying,  and  other  branches  of  en- 
gineering. While  it  is  true  that  engineers  are  employed  in  these 
relations  for  specific  duties  at  times,  as  a  rule,  they  expect  to  rise 
to  the  higher  places  by  serving  first  in  the  lower.  They  are,  in 
fact,  members  of  a  permanent  corps  of  engineers  in  which  they 
may  hope  to  rise  by  progress  in  skill  and  usefulness.      In  the 
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coast  survey  a  young  engineer  starts  with  a  salary  of  $720  aJ 
year,  while  those  of  highest  pay  in  the  corps  receive  $4000.  For 
these  places  graduates  of  technical  schools  are  sought.  The  chief 
requisite,  beyond  that  of  a  good  preparation,  is  the  ability  to  learn 
the  methods  of  handling  the  problems  which  come  before  one. 
The  ability  to  learn  is  the  n^ost  valuable  of  all  the  qualities  which 
such  a  man  can  bring  to  his  work,  and  it  is  the  most  valuable 
result  of  his  training*  in  college  or  technical  school. 

In  this  respect  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  very  little  to  be 
asked  of  the  universities  and  of  the  technical  schools  in  the  matter 
of  training  beyond  that  which  is  now  accomplished.  It  is  the 
distinctive  quality  of  the  scientific  training  of  today  that  it  does 
give  to  those  who  have  it  the  ability  to  learn,  a  facility  for  appre- 
ciating and  dealing  with  new  conditions,  and  a  frame  of  mind 
which  enables  them  to  appreciate  quickly  the  conditions  of  a 
new  problem.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  and  so  far  as 
I.  am  able  to  gain  an  expression  from  others  who  are  in  charge 
of  government  scientific  work,  the  men  who  are  prepared  today 
in  universities  and  technical  schools  are  admirably  trained  to  un- 
dertake the  technical  work  of  the  government. 

For  those  places  in  government  service  which  have  to  do  with 
purely  scientific  work,  or  rather  which  have  to  do  with  special 
lines  of  scientific  investigation,  a  somewhat  different  considera- 
tion comes  into  play.  The  technical  work  of  the  government  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  technical  work  of  private  life,  and  the 
.same  qualities  which  will  fit  a  man  for  the  one  will  fit  him  for 
the  other.  In  the  special  scientific  problems  of  the  government, 
however,  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  economic  ends  are 
always  in  view.  The  government,  with  rare  exceptions,  does  not 
undertake  to  maintain  science  for  science's  sake.  It  undertakes 
to  use,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  that  science  offers  for  obtain- 
ing the  information  which  it  needs  in  the  conduct  of  its  own 
business.  It  does  not  take  up  a  scientific  investigation  because  it 
may  be  interesting  or  because  it  may,  remotely,  bear  on  utilitarian 
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quired  for  these  two  classes  is  distinct.  Also  the  opportunity 
which  the  man  who  enters  government  service  will  obtain  is  quite 
different  according  as  he  enters  a  corps  of  men  engaged  in  com- 
mon work,  or  he  is  employed  as  an  expert  in  some  special  branch 
of  scientific  investigation. 

To  illustrate:  in  the  coast  survey,  in  the  geologic  survey,  in 
the  corps  of  civil  engineers  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  appoint- 
ments are  made  usually  to  the  lowest  grades.  It  is  recognized 
that  an  engineer  is  not  made  in  the  technical  schools  and  that  ho 
learns  the  practical  side  of  his  profession  after  he  enters  the  gov- 
ernment service.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion as  chemist  or  biologist  would  as  a  rule  be  expected  to  conduct 
his  own  investigations  and  to  bring  out  the  proper  results.  Mak- 
ing the  distinction  as  sharp  as  possible,  the  engineer  in  govern- 
ment service  learns  his  profession  in  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment as  other  engineers  learn  their  professions.  The  government 
scientific  expert  is  expected  to  be  a  master  of  his  profession  when 
he  enters  the  service. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that,  while  this  distinction  is  a  broad 
one,  there  are  many  positions  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  place 
in  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes.  * 

Let  us  speak  first  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  technical  work. 
These  places  are  in  the  main  those  which  have  to  do  with  some 
phase  of  engineering;  such  as  are  involved  in  the  work  of  the 
supervising  architect's  office,  of  the  coast  survey,  of  the  geologic 
survey,  the  civil  engineers  employed  in  works  of  construction  in 
the  army  and  navy,  the  mechanical  engineers  in  charge  of  ma- 
chinery and  in  the  designing  of  boilers  and  engines,  engineers 
engaged  in  electric  work,  cable-laying,  and  other  branches  of  en- 
gineering. Whne  it  is  true  that  engineers  are  employed  in  these 
relations  for  specific  duties  at  times,  as  a  rule,  they  expect  to  rise 
to  the  higher  places  by  serving  first  in  the  lower.  They  are,  in 
fact,  members  of  a  permanent  corps  of  engineers  in  which  they 
may  hope  to  rise  by  progress  in  skill  and  usefulness.      In  the 
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coast  survey  a  young  engineer  starts  with  a  salary  of  $720  a) 
year,  while  those  of  highest  pay  in  the  corps  receive  $4000.  For 
these  places  graduates  of  technical  schools  are  sought.  The  chief 
requisite,  beyond  that  of  a  good  preparation,  is  the  ability  to  learn 
the  methods  of  handling  the  problems  which  come  before  one. 
The  ability  to  learn  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  qualities  which 
such  a  man  can  bring  to  his  work,  and  it  is  the  most  valuable 
result  of  his  training'  in  college  or  technical  school. 

In  this  respect  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  very  little  to  be 
asked  of  the  universities  and  of  the  technical  schools  in  the  matter 
of  training  beyond  that  which  is  now  accomplished.  It  is  the 
distinctive  quality  of  the  scientific  training  of  today  that  it  does 
give  to  those  who  have  it  the  ability  to  learn,  a  facility  for  appre- 
ciating and  dealing  with  new  conditions,  and  a  frame  of  mind 
which  enables  them  to  appreciate  quickly  the  conditions  of  a 
new  problem.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  and  so  far  as 
I.  am  able  to  gain  an  expression  from  others  who  are  in  charge 
of  government  scientific  work,  the  men  who  are  prepared  today 
in  universities  and  technical  schools  are  admirably  trained  to  un- 
dertake the  technical  work  of  the  government. 

For  those  places  in  government  service  which  have  to  do  with 
purely  scientific  work,  or  rather  which  have  to  do  with  special 
lines  of  scientific  investigation,  a  somewhat  different  considera- 
tion comes  into  play.  The  technical  work  of  the  government  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  technical  work  of  private  life,  and  the 
.same  qualities  which  will  fit  a  man  for  the  one  will  fit  him  for 
the  other.  In  the  special  scientific  problems  of  the  government, 
however,  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  economic  ends  are 
always  in  view.  The  government,  with  rare  exceptions,  does  not 
undertake  to  maintain  science  for  science's  sake.  It  undertakes 
to  use,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  that  science  offers  for  obtain- 
ing the  information  which  it  needs  in  the  conduct  of  its  own 
business.  It  does  not  take  up  a  scientific  investigation  because  it 
may  be  interesting  or  because  it  may,  remotely,  bear  on  utilitarian 
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matters.  It  aims  to  utilize  science  as  the  means  for  an  end.  Its 
experts,  therefore,  who  have  to  do  with  science  are  expected  to 
direct  their  investigations  toward  economic  ends,  and  those  who 
have  not  been  trained  to  such  ends  are  not,  as  a  rule,  successful. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  there  is  a  complaint,  how  well  founded 
I  am  not  able  to  say,  that  the  college-trained  men  display  at  times 
a  hearty  contempt  for  economic  science  which  makes  them  practi- 
cally useless  for  the  investigations  which  the  government  desires 
to  further. 

To  illustrate :  modem  morphologic  training  with  its  work  on  em- 
bryology, histology,  cytology,  quantitative  variation  and  like  sub- 
jects, and  with  its  lack  of  training  in  systematic  and  descriptive 
work  in  zoology  and  botany,  of  geographic  distribution  and  of 
the  economic  aspect  of  form,  does  not  fit  students  for  positions 
in  the  work  which  the  government  desires  to  conduct  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  natural  history.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  de- 
sirable that  institutions  of  learning  which  aim  to  fit  men  for  the 
scientific  work  of  the  government  should  give  attention  to 
economic  purposes  of  science,  and  should  at  all  events,  not  imbue 
their  students  with  a  distaste  for  those  investigations  which  look 
toward  definite  economic  results.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  take  into  its  service  young  men 
trained  in  the  college  or  in  the  technical  schools,  men  who  have  the 
ability  to  master  quickly  the  details  of  government  work  and  the 
methods  of  government  service.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
men  who  are  now  entering  the  government  service  in  this  way 
are  vastly  better  prepared  and  are  relatively  far  more  efficient 
than  were  the  men  furnished  from  similar  institutions  twenty 
years  ago.  The  preparation  which  they  receive  is  on  the  whole 
one  which  fits  them  well  for  government  work,  and  to  make  this 
preparation  all  that  is  desired,  it  needs  only  that  those  who  direct 
such  institutions  of  learning  shall  make  some  intelligent  study  of 
the  conditions  of  government  service  and  the  aims  of  the  govern- 
ment scientific  and  technical  work. 
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There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  this  subject  to  which  I 
wish  to  invite  attention.  It  may  be  stated  without  reserve  that 
the  executive  officers  of  the  government  recognize  that  from  the 
universities  and  technical  schools  they  draw  men  best  trained 
for  expert  work.  Farther,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  training  is, 
with  certain  exceptions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  all  that  they 
desire.  The  chief  of  a  scientific  or  of  a  technical  bureau  who 
realizes  this  and  is  sincerely  desirous  to  obtain  the  best  men  for 
the  scientific  and  engineering  work  of  the  government  is,  how- 
ever, confronted  at  once  by  the  difficulty  of  inducing  such  men 
to  enter  government  service,  and  particularly  of  inducing  men 
who  have  just  graduated  to  take  up  the  lower  grades  of  govern- 
ment service  with  the  prospect  of  doing  their  life  work  there. 

My  experience  has  probably  been  that  of  most  government 
officers  who  have  undertaken  to  obtain  trained  men  for  govern- 
ment service.  As  one  of  the  means  of  informing  students  in  our 
institutions  of  learning  of  the  examinations  held  by  the  civil  ser- 
vice commission  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  technical  corps  of  the 
coast  survey,  I  caused  to  be  mailed  to  various  engineering  schools, 
circulars  announcing  these  examinations  and  indicating  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  and  the  possibilities  of  the  places  to  be  filled. 
I  found  that  in  many  cases  these  notices  were  used  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  engineering  as  the  basis  of  sermons  to  the  students  to 
warn  them  against  the  foolishness  of  entering  government  ser- 
vice or  of  connecting  themselves  with  government  engineering. 
The  general  attitude  of  most  teachers  of  engineering  seemed  to 
be  one  of  hostility,  or,  at  least,  of  contempt  toward  government 
service.  And  the  impressions  which  most  students  seem  to  re- 
ceive from  their  instructors  appear  calculated  to  inspire  them 
with  the  idea  that  the  government  service  is  a  road  to  be  shunned 
by  the  energetic  and  the  ambitious.  Among  the  older  and  better 
known  institutions  this  feeling  seems  strongest,  and  from  them 
we  have  received  scarcely  a  single  recruit.  A  number  have  taken 
the  examinations,  but,   when  offered  appointments,  they  have 
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declined.  The  graduates  of  the  engineering  schools  who  have 
joined  the  engineering  corps  of  the  survey  during  this  period 
have  come  mostly  from  institutions  where  some  professor,  con- 
nected at  one  time  or  another  with  the  coast  survey,  spoke  well 
of  its  scientific  traditions  and  history,  and  these  in  the  main  have 
been  from  institutions  in  the  middle  west  where  the  low  estimate 
of  government  service  as  a  field  of  labor  for  the  scientific  man 
or  for  the  engineer  seemed  less  prevalent. 

This  feeling  is  unfortunate.  Its  tendency  is  not  only  to  be- 
little the  public  service,  but  to  turn  away  from  it  men  who  might 
find  there  their  best  road  to  happiness  and  usefulness.  I  wish 
to  state  in  brief  words  the  grounds  for  my  own  feeling  that  this 
sentiment  is  not  only  to  be  regretted,  but  that  it  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  information  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Let  it  be  understood,  first  of  all,  that  all  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment engaged  in  its  regular  scientific  and  technical  work  are 
under  civil  service  rules  and  that  tenure  of  place  is  as  secure  as 
in  the  ordinary  college  or  university.  It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
.tection  of  the  civil  service  law  has  in  a  few  cases  in  the  past  15 
years  been  disregarded.  It  is  also  true  that  the  entire  faculty 
of  a  college  has  been  occasionally  dismissed.  After  years  of 
effort  toward  an  efficient  civil  service,  we  have,  however,  come 
to  the  point  where  a  man  may  enter  a  scientific  career  under  the 
government  with  as  great  surety  for  permanence  as  can  be  found 
outside.  As  to  the  rewards  of  government  service,  no  one  will 
pretend  that  the  financial  return  to  be  expected  will  compare 
with  the  possible  rewards  which  are  to  be  secured  by  the  most 
successful  men  outside.  No  one  whose  object  is  to  make  money 
should  enter  such  a  place,  any  more  than  he  should  enter  a  col- 
lege or  a  university  with  that  aim.  The  man  who  undertakes 
scientific  work  of  any  sort  can  expect  on  the  average  little  beyond 
a  living  salary  in  the  way  of  money  return.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  the  young  graduate  must  settle  in  his  own  mind  before 
he  enters  on  his  scientific  or  technical  career.  But,  if  a  man  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  follow  such  a  calling  and  to  gain  his  larger 
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reward  in  the  work  itself,  whether  this  work  lie  in  the  direction 
of  pure  or  applied  science,  then  the  positions  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government  offer  him  a  career  quite  equal  in  most  respects 
to  scientific  and  technical  places  outside,  and  in  certain  respects 
quite  beyond  them.  The  scientific  man  who  enters  the  service 
of  the  general  government  is  not  only  brought  in  touch  at  once 
with  a  large  body  of  earnest  and  active  workers,  but  his  oppor- 
tunities for  varied  experience  and  for  broader  horizon  are  far 
beyond  those  which  he  has  in. any  single  institution.  He  may 
hope  to  receive,  as  he  grows  in  experience,  about  the  same  salary 
as  he  would  obtain  in  a  college  or  a  university,  and  he  will  lead 
a  life  which,  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  yields  more  of  satisfaction, 
more  of  contentment,  and  more  of  the  sense  of  living  a  useful 
and  well-rounded  life  than  any  other  career  open  to  them. 

In  this  connection  let  me  call  to  mind  two  considerations,  one 
of  which  relates  to  the  general  opportunities  that  lie  before  men 
of  scientific  and  technical  training,  and  the  other  relates  to  the 
attitude  of  a  particular  class  of  men. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  in  this  country  the  number 
of  men  engaged  in  scientific  callings  has  so  increased  that  the 
principle  of  competition  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  We  are 
approaching  the  condition  of  older  nations,  where  the  profes- 
sions are  crowded  and  where  men  must  be  satisfied  with  what 
might  be  called  the  normal  rewards  of  their  professions.  In 
scientific  work,  and  even  in  engineering  as  well,  men  must  expect 
that  the  extraordinary  opportunities  which  have  come  to  a  few 
for  earning  great  salaries  will  be  fewer,  and  that  the  opportuni- 
ties which  come  to  men  in  these  callings  will  be  those  which  come 
in  the  regular  course  of  professional  life;  that  the  power  to  earn 
money  will  adjust  itself  to  a  scale  corresponding  to  that  of  other 
professions,  and  a  large  proportion  of  men  entering  scientific  and 
technical  studies  must  be  satisfied,  if  they  are  to  remain  in  such 
work,  with  compensation  comparable  to  that  which  professors 
and  teachers  receive,  and  this  in  the  case  of  students  of  excellent 
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ability  and  zeal.     In  a  word,  the  time  has  come  in  this  country 
when  engineering  is  a  profession  and  not  a  business. 

Again,  any  teacher  recognizes  that  among  his  students  are  a 
certain  proportion  who  have  the  best  intellectual  endowment  and 
yet  will  be  most  successful  in  places  where  they  work  under  in- 
structions, where  initiation  is  not  the  chief  factor  in  success,  and 
where  faithfulness  and  devotion  count  in  large  measure.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  indicate  that  originality  and  initiation  are  not 
as  much  needed  in  government  service  as  elsewhere,  but  that 
there  is  a  place  here  also  for  men  who,  lacking  somewhat  these 
qualities,  are,  nevertheless,  efficient  in  carrying  out  definite  work 
committed  to  them,  and  many  men  would  find  useful  and  success-, 
ful  careers  as  members  of  a  corps  of  engineers  having  duties 
fairly  well  fixed,  who  would  fail  to  achieve  success  in  competition 
with  the  world. 

Let  me  say  in  brief  that  the  technical  and  scientific  depart- 
ments of  the  government  offer  to  trained  men  opportunities  for 
useful  and  honorable  careers,  that  they  afford  a  field  for  a  wide 
and  varied  training.  Many  men  will  find  here  their  best  career. 
The  value  and  dignity  of  the  service  which  the  government  main- 
tains is  sure  to  be  more  fully  recognized  as  it  is  better  known. 
The  sense  of  obligation  to  serve  the  country  in  these  directions 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  general  growth  of  patriotism.  It 
ought  to  be  just  as  honorable  to  serve  the  country  in  its  civil 
service  as  it  is  to  serve  in  army  or  navy.  In  England  a  man  is 
proud  to  place  on  his  visiting  card  H.  M.  0.  S. —  her  majesty's 
civil  service.  The  time  ought  not  to  be  far  distant  when  in  the 
United  States  a  similar  connection  with  the  government  will  be 
considered  a  matter  of  honorable  distinction. 

Pres.  Arthur  T.  Hadley  —  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have 
listened  to  what  Dr  Pritchett  has  said  on  this  subject.  I  have 
but  one  of  his  three  aspects  to  deal  with  in  the  brief  discussion 
that  is  before  us  —  that  which  relates  to  the  attitude  of  our 
schools  and  universities  toward  the  government  service.  With 
what  he  has  said  I  heartily  sympathize;  and  if  at  points  in  the 
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discussion  there  appear  to  be  details  of  difference,  it  is  rather  a 
difference  of  aspect  than  any  fundamental  difference  of  con- 
clusion. 

What  attitude  should  our  universities  and  our  schools  take  in 
preparing  men  for  the  service  of  the  government — that  most 
wide-reaching  and  honorable  of  all  services  ?  We  have  our  choice 
of  three  ways.  The  English  way  is  to  prepare  the  student  for 
the  examinations  by  which  he  is  to  enter  the  government  service. 
The  French  and  the  German  way  is  to  prepare  the  student  for 
the  things  which  will  be  required  of  him  after  he  enters  the 
government  service.  What  has  been,  on  the  whole,  the  Ameri- 
can way,  and  what  I  hope  will  continue  to  be,  is  to  prepare  the 
student  for  those  larger  capacities  of  usefulness  which  can  not  be 
required  of  him,  but  which  must  come  out  of  himself,  directed 
and  guided  by  patriotism  and  public  sentiment.  Of  the  disad- 
vantage* of  preparing  students  for  examinations  alone,  I  think 
no  word  need  be  said.  The  English,  themselves,  recognize  their 
folly  in  thus  treating  education,  as  some  one  of  their  own  number 
has  said,  "  as  that  knowledge  which  can  be  tested  by  civil  service 
examinations.'^  The  French  and  German  system  of  preparing 
for  the  service  which  is  likely  to  be  required  has  a  great  deal 
more  to  commend  it.  To  men  who  look  at  things  superficially 
it  has  every  thing  to  commend  it.  "  What  better  can  you  ask," 
they  say,  "  than  that  the  man  who  is  to  be  an  engineer  shall  be 
able  to  do  what  the  best  engineers  in  the  country  recognize  as 
good?  What  more  can  you  ask  than  that  the  man  who  is  to  be 
a  naturalist  shall  know  how  to  do  these  things  which  the  best  men 
in  the  country  recognize  as  good  in  natural  science!"  And  so 
on,  all  along  the  line.  Why  does  not  that  give  us  an  ideal  civil 
service?  The  answer  is  simply  this  —  that  what  can  be  required, 
at  the  very  best,  represents  only  the  present  state  of  science  and 
scientific  work,  and  not  its  hopes  for  the  future. 

Train  a  man  into  habits  of  execution  of  the  ideas  of  his 
superiors  and  you  lessen,  on  the  whole,  the  chance  of  that  man 
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to  make  progress.  If  I  may  borrow,  in  this  room,  an  illustration 
from  the  wwld  of  law,  we  all  know  how  fatal  it  is  for  a 
young  lawyer  of  25  or  30  to  acquire  "  clerkly "  habits :  he 
makes  an  excellent  head  clerk,  and  he  never  makes  any  thing 
else.  The  danger  of  the  French  and  German  method  is  that  the 
students  going  into  the  government  service  will  acquire  clerkly 
habits;  that  they  will  be,  at  the  end  of  their  lives,  head  clerks. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  department  of  government  service  which 
I  have  known  most  about  in  France,  the  department  of.  bridges 
and  roads,  which  has  under  its  charge  all  railroad  inspection,  and 
most  of  the  railroad  control.  There  is  an  admirable  school  under 
the  government  of  France  in  this  subject;  there  is  a  magnificently 
organized  civil  service;  there  is  an  amount  of  industry  and  learn- 
ing devoted  to  this  in  France  which  would  put  America  to  shame ; 
yet  Col.  Ely,  right  here  in  Philadelphia,  has  found  out  more 
about  the  economics  of  transportation  than  all  the  pupils  of  the 
ficole  des  ponts  et  clausees  have  found  in  a  whole  generation. 
The  very  accuracy, —  over-accuracy  —  of  training  has  prevented 
France  from  making  progress  in  railroad  administration  and  rail- 
road economics.  I  believe  it  to  be  more  consonant  both  with 
the  genius  and  with  the  needs  of  the  American  people  that  our 
colleges  should  train  students  as  they  now  do,  less  usefully,  per- 
haps, in  certain  details,  to  their  immediate  superiors,  but  with 
more  of  the  spirit  of  science  for  science's  sake  and  more  breadth 
of  view  of  things  that  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  their  own  lives. 
This,  and  this  only,  will  enable  them  to  move  with  the  world 
and  to  give  not  what  the  needs  of  the  office  require  so  much  as 
what  the  needs  of  America  and  the  world's  progress  require. 

I  am,  of  course,  far  from  denying  or  ignoring  the  difficulties 
so  well  brought  out  by  Dr  Pritchett.  Where  a  man  is  trained  in 
one  line  of  specialty,  and  zealous  in  the  study  of  that  specialty, 
he  often  fails  to  take  into  account  the  economics  of  the  situation, 
and  fails  to  be  a  good  government  expert  because  he  deals  with 
his  own  science  too  purely  as  a  science;  but  Dr  Pritchett's  sug- 
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gested  correction  seems  to  me  dangerous.  You  have  an  ento- 
mologist^ and  you  want  to  use  him  for  economic  work  in  ento- 
mology. If  you  superadd  to  his  training  in  entomology,  a  train- 
ing in  economics,  also,  you  will,  I  fear,  make  him  two  kinds  of  a 
narrow  man:  he  will  not  only  have  his  narrow  entomologic  view, 
but  he  will  have  a  particular  set  of  economic  views  to  which  he 
is  wedded,  which  may  look  well  for  the  moment,  but  which  will 
rather  unfit  him,  than  fit  him  for  adaptation  in  the  immediate 
future.  What  I  believe  we  need  is,  not  so  much  the  special 
instruction  in  commercial  geography  as  general  instruction  which 
will  give  the  man  breadth;  training  in  theories  of  other  things 
besides  entomology,  which  shall  make  not  a  specialist  in  two 
subjects,  but  a  man  who  is  first  a  man  and  only  secondarily  a 
specialist.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  going  backward  to  the  French 
system,  I  would  suggest,  not  the  preparation  on  all  the  kinds  of 
things  that  an  official  is  likely  to  need,  but  a  general  preparation 
plus  the  special  preparation  in  his  most  important  line  or  field. 
Then  there  is  another  reason,  I  believe,  why  we  must  hold  to 
the  training  of  men  in  scientific  ideals  rather  than  to  the  training 
in  the  variety  of  specific  lines  needed;  and  that  is  this:  our  schools 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  scientific  work  of  the  government 
(and  this  holds  true,  also,  of  their  attitude  toward  the  training 
for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  of  the  government)  have 
another  task  besides  the  preparation  of  the  men  who  are  to  go 
into  this  technical  service.  They  must  also  give  the  public  a 
higher  ideal  of  what  its  government  service  can  properly  do. 
We  have  to  do  not  simply  with  the  problem  of  preparing  a  supply 
of  good  engineers  and  good  consular  agents,  but  also  with  the 
more  difficult  task  of  preparing  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
public  a  demand  for  good  engineers  and  good  consular  agents. 
This  is  at  the  present  moment  one  of  the  hardest  parts  of  the 
work;  and  I  am  glad  to  join  most  heartily  with  the  opening  words 
of  Dr  Pritchett's  address  in  expressing  a  hope  that  our  educa- 
tional institutions  will  by  precept  and  yet  more  by  inspiration 
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teach  their  students  the  importance  of  serving  the  government 
properly  —  of  having  a  high  type  of  men  in  the  government 
service,  and  will  lead  those  who  do  not  go  into  government  ser- 
vice to  insist  on  this  view  just  as  much  as  those  who  do.  K  you 
train  more  good  men  in  certain  lines  without  at  the  same  time 
training  the  public  to  value  those  lines  more  —  if  you  develop 
the  supply  without  taking  care  of  the  demand  —  you  will  have 
an  overproduction  of  specialists,  you  will  have  a  number  of  good 
men  who  are  not  for  the  time  being  appreciated,  who  will  be 
underpaid  and  who  will,  by  a  reaction,  bring  us  back  into  that 
theory  of  uneducated  civil  service  from  which  we  are  just  emerg- 
ing. But,  if  you  teach  people  to  conceive  high  ideals  of  scien- 
tific work  as  it  can  be  conducted  by  the  government  as  well  as 
in  the  laboratory  —  if  you  make  the  American  public  understand 
what  is  really  needed  of  its  heads  of  departments,  what  is  really 
needed  of  the  men  growing  up  to  fill  their  places,  what  is  really 
needed  of  its  diplomatic  agents  under  our  new  policies  and  in 
our  new  possessions,  what  is  needed  of  its  consuls  and  trade  repre- 
sentatives, then  you  begin  at  the  point  where  you  can  affect 
people  in  the  mass,  where  you  can  secure  not  only  the  talent  but 
the  pay;  and  by  working  from  both  ends  instead  of  from  one 
end  only,  can  affect  a  lasting  and  thorough  reform.  May  it  be 
the  work  of  all  of  us  engaged  in  education,  whether  in  the  \mi- 
versity,  in  the  college,  in  the  secondary  school  or  in  the  primary 
school,  in  general  education  or  in  technical  education,  to  stimu- 
late  this  scientific  ideal  which  shall  not  only  give  a  supply  of 
good  workers  but  shall  give  their  work  that  recognition  which 
makes  a  demand  for  the  supply,  and  an  honor  commensurate  with 
the  task. 

PREPARATION    FOR    THE    ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    DIPLOMATIO 

SBRVICSS 

Ass't  Sec.  David  J.  Hill  —  The    relation    of    American    uni- 
versities and  colleges  to  the  public  service  of  the  country  is  a 
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topic  worthy  of  frequent  reconsideration  from  many  points  of 
view.  It  is  specially  promising  to  see  these  institutions  coming 
forward  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  a  period  of  national  expan- 
sion fraught  with  new  and  perplexing  problems,  to  ask  what  they 
can  do  to  aid  in  preparing  young  men  for  the  ever  enlarging 
work  of  the  future.  The  most  hopeful  sign  of  these  changeful 
times,  which  mark  a  new  era  in  the  growth  of  the  nation,  is  the 
general  solicitude  that  the  new  responsibilities  of  the  country 
be  fully  met  and  its  new  obligations  worthily  discharged. 

The  present  moment  may  well  afford  an  occasion  for  a  new 
recognition  of  the  large  debt  which  the  country  already  owes  to 
its  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  their  past  contributions  to 
the  public  service.  The  principles  of  free  government  have  never 
had  more  vigilant  or  faithful  guardians  than  the  schools  of  the 
country,  and  a  survey  of  our  political  history  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  public  policies  which  have  finally  prevailed  in  every 
great  contest  are  those  which  have  been  proposed  and  advocated 
by  educated  men.  To  the  concrete  victories  of  intelligence  which 
mark  the  progress  of  our  national  evolution  must  be  added  that 
greatest  triumph  of  all  —  the  universal  conviction  that  the  deter- 
mining forces  of  our  public  life  lie  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  to  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  successful  appeal  can  be 
made  only  by  the  presentation  of  clear  ideas. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  this  conviction  is  the  urgent  demand, 
never  before  so  strong,  that  only  men  of  intelligence  and  training 
be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  public  business.  At  no  period 
in  our  country's  history  has  the  nation  been  so  insistent  regarding 
the  competency  of  its  public  servants.  The  most  glaring  light 
of  publicity  is  turned  on  every  public  act  and  every  public  agent, 
and  notorious  ineflSciency  has  become  incompatible  with  long 
tenure  of  public  office.  If  we  ask  for  the  cause  of  this,  the  an- 
swer is,  that  our  institutions  of  learning,  aided  by  the  press,  have 
raised  the  general  level  of  public  opinion  to  such  a  hight,  and 
given  it  such  direction,  that,  in  spite  of  powerful  opposing  forces. 
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teach  their  students  the  importance  of  serving  the  government 
properly  —  of  having  a  high  type  of  men  in  the  government 
service,  and  will  lead  those  who  do  not  go  into  government  ser- 
vice to  insist  on  this  view  just  as  much  as  those  who  do.  If  you 
train  more  good  men  in  certain  lines  without  at  the  same  time 
training  the  public  to  value  those  lines  more  —  if  you  develop 
the  supply  without  taking  care  of  the  demand  —  you  will  have 
an  overproduction  of  specialists,  you  will  have  a  number  of  good 
men  who  are  not  for  the  time  being  appreciated,  who  will  be 
underpaid  and  who  will,  by  a  reaction,  bring  us  back  into  that 
theory  of  uneducated  civil  service  from  which  we  are  just  emerg- 
ing. But,  if  you  teach  people  to  conceive  high  ideals  of  scien- 
tific work  as  it  can  be  conducted  by  the  government  as  well  as 
in  the  laboratory  —  if  you  make  the  American  public  understand 
what  is  really  needed  of  its  heads  of  departments,  what  is  really 
needed  of  the  men  growing  up  to  fill  their  places,  what  is  really 
needed  of  its  diplomatic  agents  under  our  new  policies  and  in 
our  new  possessions,  what  is  needed  of  its  consuls  and  trade  repre- 
sentatives, then  you  begin  at  the  point  where  you  can  affect 
people  in  the  mass,  where  you  can  secure  not  only  the  talent  but 
the  pay;  and  by  working  from  both  ends  instead  of  from  one 
end  only,  can  affect  a  lasting  and  thorough  reform.  May  it  be 
the  work  of  all  of  us  engaged  in  education,  whether  in  the  uni- 
versity, in  the  college,  in  the  secondary  school  or  in  the  primary 
school,  in  general  education  or  in  technical  education,  to  stimu- 
late  this  scientific  ideal  which  shall  not  only  give  a  supply  of 
good  workers  but  shall  give  their  work  that  recognition  which 
makes  a  demand  for  the  supply,  and  an  honor  commensurate  with 
the  task. 

PRBPARATION    FOR    THB    ADMINISTRATIVE:    AND    DIPIiOMATIO 

SBRVICB 

Ass't  Sec.  David  J.  Hill  —  The    relation    of    American    uni- 
versities and  colleges  to  the  public  service  of  the  country  is  a 
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topic  worthy  of  frequent  reconsideration  from  many  points  of 
view.  It  is  specially  promising  to  see  these  institutions  coming 
forward  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  a  period  of  national  expan- 
sion fraught  with  new  and  perplexing  problems^  to  ask  what  they 
can  do  to  aid  in  preparing  young  men  for  the  ever  enlarging 
work  of  the  future.  The  most  hopeful  sign  of  these  changeful 
times,  which  mark  a  new  era  in  the  growth  of  the  nation,  is  the 
general  solicitude  that  the  new  responsibilities  of  the  country 
be  fully  met  and  its  new  obligations  worthily  discharged. 

The  present  moment  may  well  afford  an  occasion  for  a  new 
recognition  of  the  large  debt  which  the  country  already  owes  to 
its  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  their  past  contributions  to 
the  public  service.  The  principles  of  free  government  have  never 
had  more  vigilant  or  faithful  guardians  than  the  schools  of  the 
country,  and  a  survey  of  our  political  history  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  public  policies  which  have  finally  prevailed  in  every 
great  contest  are  those  which  have  been  proposed  and  advocated 
by  educated  men.  To  the  concrete  victories  of  intelligence  which 
mark  the  progress  of  our  national  evolution  must  be  added  that 
greatest  triumph  of  all  —  the  universal  conviction  that  the  deter- 
mining forces  of  our  public  life  lie  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  to  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  successful  appeal  can  be 
made  only  by  the  presentation  of  clear  ideas. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  this  conviction  is  the  urgent  demand, 
never  before  so  strong,  that  only  men  of  intelligence  and  training 
be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  public  business.  At  no  period 
in  our  country's  history  has  the  nation  been  so  insistent  regarding 
the  competency  of  its  public  servants.  The  most  glaring  light 
of  publicity  is  turned  on  every  public  act  and  every  public  agent, 
and  notorious  inefiiciency  has  become  incompatible  with  long 
tenure  of  public  office.  If  we  ask  for  the  cause  of  this,  the  an- 
swer is,  that  our  institutions  of  learning,  aided  by  the  press,  have 
raised  the  general  level  of  public  opinion  to  such  a  hight,  and 
given  it  such  direction,  that,  in  spite  of  powerful  opposing  forces. 
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political  action  is  potently  influenced  by  the  best  thought  of  the 
country. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace  the  direct  influence  of 
the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  land  on  the  great  leaders  in 
the  shaping  of  our  public  policy,  both  past  and  present,  particu- 
larly on  the  great  masters  of  administration.  Whether  gradu- 
ates or  not,  great  numbers  of  them  have  been  to  some  extent 
enlightened  by  university  instruction.  This  is  true  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree  of  the  chief  administrative  officers  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  The  president  and  his  cabinet  have, 
without  exception,  enjoyed  in  some  measure  the  stimulating  in- 
fluences of  college  or  university  life,  or  appropriated  their  best 
fruits  by  scholarly  associations  and  private  study.  Allegheny 
college.  Brown  university,  Harvard  university,  Hamilton  college, 
Lafayette  college  and  Union  college  have  helped  to  shape  the 
thoughts  and  inspire  the  pursuits  of  those  men  who  now  occupy 
the  chief  administrative  offices  of  the  nation,  and  each  one  of 
these  institutions  has,  no  doubt,  been  tributary  to  that  mastery 

of  men  and  conditions  which  is  essential  to  the  discharge  of  public 
dutv. 

If  we  imagine,  as  we  may,  that,  in  truth,  the  present  efficiency 
of  these  high  officials  is  not  in  great  degree  owing  to  any  par- 
ticular thing  they  may  have  learned  at  school,  the  thought  may 
help  to  steady  our  minds  in  answering  the  question,  "  How  may 
American  universities  and  colleges  best  prepare  men  for  the 
public  service?"  The  great  administrator  and  the  great  diplo- 
matist are  obviously  not  the  products  of  any  school,  nor  can  any 
curriculum  of  study  be  devised  that  will  assure  the  production 
of  administrative  or  diplomatic  capacity.  The  germs  of  success 
in  these  pursuits  must  be  in  the  young  men  themselves,  a  part 
of  those  innate  potentialities  without  which  education  is  a  mere 
mechanical  futility,  a  process  of  transforming  one  kind  of  dull- 
ness into  another,  more  learned  and  self-confident,  perhaps,  and 
therefore  more  incorrigible.     As  great  administration  and  great 
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diplomacy  depend  wholly  on  wise  initiative  in  the  presence  of 
new  conditions,  neither  can  ever  be  taught  by  rule.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  done  for  any  human  being,  to  fit  him  for  a  great  r6le 
in  either  pursuit,  is  1)  to  strengthen  his  intelligence  by  judicious 
exercise,  without  essential  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  his 
thought;  and  2)  to  supply  him  with  a  full  equipment  of  aids  and 
instruments  which  he  can  use  as  the  occasion  may  require  in  his 
special  department  of  activity. 

It  is  profitable  to  remember  that  the  training  of  the  intelli- 
gence is  not  only  different  from  the  installation  of  particular 
mental  furniture,  but  is  even  of  an  opposite  nature.  Intellectual 
development  is  essentially  a  subjective  process  whose  end  is  the 
j»romotion  of  mental  spontaneity.  Equipment  for  definite  pur- 
suits is  characteristically  objective  and  aims  at  conforming  the 
operations  of  the  mind  to  some  fixed  and  determined  order  of 
reality.  To  be  a  little  simpler,  discipline  acts  directly  on  the 
mind  itself;  equipment  furnishes  the  mind  with  useful  contents. 

The  old-fashioned  college  laid  stress  on  the  development  of 
the  mind  itself,  without  being  too  solicitous  about  the  extent  of 
mental  furniture.  It  is  perhaps  not  desirable  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  or  not  the  modern  college  is  drifting 
away  from  that  idea,  6t  whether  it  is  wise  to  do  so,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  the  certainty  that,  because  the  administrator 
and  the  diplomatist  are  always  confronting  new  problems  and 
must  rely  on  their  ability  to  invent  new  solutions,  mental  force 
is  even  more  essential  to  them  than  mental  furniture.  With  this 
reflection  we  may,  perhaps,  relegate  the  question  of  how  mental 
force  may  be  best  developed  to  those  specialists  whose  business 
it  is  to  solve  that  most  fundamental  of  all  educational  problems, 
what  constitutes  the  most  effective  discipline  of  human  intelli- 
gence? When  they  have  solved  that  problem,  the  part  of  the 
colleges  at  least  in  preparing  men  for  public  service  will  become 
clear,  and  we  may  assign  as  their  task  the  forming  of  the  mind, 
leaving  to  the  universities  and  the  special  schools  the  provision 
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of  those  particular  aids  and  instruments  which  the  various  public 
interests  may  demand. 

But  the  furnishing  of  the  mind,  its  equipment  with  specific 
means  for  attaining  specific  results,  though  secondary,  must  not 
be  neglected.  And  in  this,  without  doubt,  we  have  much  prog- 
ress yet  to  make,  at  least  many  new  tasks  and  enterprises  to  con- 
sider. It  certainly  will  not  be  practicable  to  add  new  studies 
to  the  college  course,  already  overcrowded,  without  rendering  it 
too  discursive,  and  thereby  diminishing  its  disciplinary  value. 
But  the  university  and  the  special  school,  aiming  professedly  at 
fitting  men  for  specific  pursuits,  may  indefinitely  expand  their 
range  of  studies  without  affecting  their  institutional  character,  if 
only  these  studies  are  profitable  for  the  purposes  of  those  who 
pursue  them.  What  new  studies  then,  would  be  useful  to  those 
intending  to  fit  themselves  for  the  administrative  and  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States? 

The  events  of  the  past  two  years  have  had  on  the  American 
people  an  effect  not  incomparable  to  that  of  the  discovery  of 
America  on  Europe  in  the  15th  century.  A  whole  world  of  pre- 
viously unknown  or  unconsidered  facts  of  far-reaching  import 
has  suddenly  burst  on  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  We 
find  our  thought  turning  from  the  familiar  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
and  looking  out  on  the  Pacific  —  unexpectedly  made  the  center 
of  international  activity  —  and  our  government  charged  with 
great  interests  and  responsibilities  for  which  as  a  people  we  are 
wholly  unprepared.  Busied  with  our  domestic  occupations, 
spreading  out  over  our  western  territories  and  building  up  new 
states,  populating  vast  areas  hitherto  untenanted  and  developing 
our  immense  industries,  we  had  hardly  noticed  that  Africa  was 
already  possessed  and  distributed  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  China 
on  the  point  of  dismemberment,  and  all  Asia  about  to  be  divided 
into  protectorates.  We  are  shocked  to  see  that  we  have  few 
coaling  stations  for  our  small  navy,  hardly  any  merchant  marine 
on  the  seas,  no  conception  of  a  general  commercial  policy,  and 
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that  we  have  not  even  been  considered  in  all  the  changes  that 
have  silently  taken  place  without  our  observation.  While  other 
nations  are  planning  to  take  and  to  hold  the  future  markets  of 
the  world,  we  have  not  risen  above  the  debate  whether  our  in- 
dustries should  be  managed  by  individuals  or  corporations.  And 
yet  we  perceive  that  we  have  greatly  expanded  our  circumference 
and  increased  our  points  of  contact  with  other  nations,  have 
stumbled  on  vast,  unappreciated  opportunities,  and  that  we  have 
somehow  drifted  into  the  possession  of  ships  of  war  that  have 
won  the  greatest  naval  victories  —  the  only  important  naval 
victories  —  of  modem  times.  And  now  today,  seeing  that  we  have 
great  dependencies  and  have  never  studied  administration,  are 
conducting  great  diplomatic  enterprises  and  have  never  studied 
diplomacy,  our  people  are,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  waking  out  of 
sleep  and  asking,  "  How  shall  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  new 
requirements  of  the  public  service,  which  will  exact  our  best 
thought  and  our  best  endeavors?" 

One  thing  is  plain,  that  it  is  time  for  our  universities  to  teach 
our  people  what  they  do  not  know;  atid  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  new  courses  of  study  do  we  need? "  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  depths  of  our  ignorance  —  which  is  sufficiently  ample  to 
justify  several  new  professorships,  if  only  the  professors  could 
be  found.  But  here,  indeed,  is  a  striking  revelation  of  our  in- 
tellectual poverty,  for  our  needs  are  so  great  that  our  first  neces- 
sity is  to  create  the  sources  of  supply. 

Passing  over  in  silence  the  many  useful  courses  of  instruction 
already  oflFered  in  our  universities,  some  of  them  recently  intro- 
duced, it  may  not  be  improper  to  name  a  few  new  topics  which 
might  prove  of  value  if  properly  discussed. 

Among  our  most  obvious  and  most  immediate  necessities  at 
present  is  competent  instruction  on  the  great  subject  of  com- 
mercial geography,  showing  the  development  and  diffusion  of 
modem  industry,  the  present  regions  of  production,  the  lines  of 
distribution  and  exchange  and  the  means  of  transportation.     An- 
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other  important  topic  is  comparative  commercial  and  marine 
legislation,  showing  the  legal  conditions  which  at  present  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  along  with  the  natural  and  material 
conditions  of  industry  and  commerce  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  various  civilized  states  hinder  or  facilitate  commercial  inter- 
course. Akin  to  this  is  the  subject  of  international  treaties  and 
conventions  affecting  the  interests  of  industry  and  commerce, 
with  indications  of  the  advantages  which  might  result  from  their 
extension  or  modification. 

From  a  broader  point  of  view  might  be  considered  the  history 
of  European  colonization,  its  methods  and  results,  as  shown  by 
comparative  study,  to  be  followed  by  courses  on  colonial  organi- 
zation,  government  and  administration.  A  comparative  study  of 
consular  systems  and  methods  would  prove  an  interesting  and 
instructive  field  of  inquiry.  The  fiscal  methods  and  legislation 
of  different  countries,  specially  of  those  less  known,  would  repay 
an  attentive  examination  in  connection  with  their  general  eco- 
nomic status. 

A  vast  and  attractive  field  is  now  open  to  the  student  in  the 
study  of  the  far  east,  destined  to  be  for  the  next  century  a  focal 
point  for  the  convergence  of  all  civilizing  agencies  and  offering 
great  opportunities  for  both  private  and  public  enterprise.  Its 
languages  have  hitherto  been  studied  chiefly  by  the  comparative 
philologist,  and  vast  interests  have  often  hung  on  the  doubtful 
trustworthiness  of  native  interpreters.  In  combination  with  ade- 
quate and  professional  equipment  in  almost  any  great  branch  of 
knowledge,  a  mastery  of  two  or  three  oriental  languages  would 
probably  open  a  great  career  to  any  young  man  with  the  force 
and  initiative  to  be  worthy  of  it;  and  yet  he  would  not  at  present 
know  where  to  go  to  acquire  them,  unless  to  Paris,  where  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Malay,  Armenian,  modern  Greek,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Annamite,  Hindustani,  Bussian  and  Roumanian  may  all  be 
learned  in  one  school.  But  what  is  to  be  hoped  in  America  for 
these  provincial  tongues  of  the  orient  when  the  great  cosmopoli- 
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tan  languages^  such  as  French^  German  and  Spanish^  are  taught 
like  Greek  and  Latin  in  our  colleges,  if  taught  at  all  —  taught 
merely  to  be  read  and  not  to  be  spoken,  as  if  a  language  could 
find  its  natural  home  in  the  eye  rather  than  in  the  tongue,  the 
very  author  of  its  being?  It  is  the  misfortune  of  a  great  people, 
boastful  of  its  millions,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  a  continent, 
and  drawing  into  the  maelstrom  of  its  common  speech  the  babel 
of  strange  tongues  brought  by  countless  immigrants,  to  ignore 
the  languages  of  other  nations,  each  with  its  own  wealth  of  idiom 
and  literature.  Where  the  Dutch  diplomat,  forced  by  the  pro- 
vincialism of  his  mother  tongue,  or  the  Eussian,  compelled  by 
his  barbarous  dialect,  to  learn  other  laiiguages,  moves  with  poly- 
glot  grace  amid  cosmopolitan  companies,  saluting  his  confreres 
in  their  native  speech,  the  American  minister  frequently  per- 
spires in  silent  isolation  in  his  unique  evening  dress  —  an  island 
of  awkwardness  in  a  sea  of  courtly  ease —  wishing  he  had  really 
learned  French  at  college,  or  afterward,  but  so  glad  that  he  is 
an  American  that  he  feels  a  proud  contempt  for  the  buzzing 
multitude  that  knows  so  many  different  ways  of  saying  nothing  1 
And  yet,  it  would  be  no  disgrace  to  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, and  even  to  our  consuls,  if  they  could  all  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited.  If  our  na- 
tional preeminence  were  not  so  great,  if  real  diplomacy  were 
by  any  chance  called  for,  we,  if  not  they,  would  esteem  this 
knowledge  a  necessity. 

But  to  what  end  should  the  colleges  and  universities  train  and 
equip  men  for  the  public  service?  Will  they  be  wanted  and  can 
they  find  a  career?  t 

These  questions  are  too  large  for  a  categorical  answer.  The 
truth  is,  there  are  only  a  few  really  administrative  or  diplomatic 
offices  in  our  national  government,  the  great  majority  of  the 
positions  imder  the  executive  branch  of  the  public  service  being 
in  no  proper  sense  administrative.  They  are  parts  of  a  great 
system,  like  the  treasury,  for  example,  where  the  official  duties 
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are  strictly  prescribed  by  law  and  can  not  be  varied,  and  are  filled 
by  persons  who  certainly  require  and  usually  possess  excellent 
intelligence  and  good  education  but  are  really  functionaries  rather 
than  administrators.  It  may  be  that  the  insular  dependencies  of 
the  United  States  may  call  for  a  few  well  trained  administrative 
officers;  but,  if  the  policy  of  developing  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
capacities  of  the  natives  be  followed,  these  posts  will  not  be 
numerous,  will  soon  be  filled,  and  if  well  filled,  not  soon  vacant. 

As  regards  the  diplomatic  service,  there  are  in  all  only  35 
heads  of  missions  sent  out  by  our  government,  and  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  secretaries  of  legation. 

The  consular  service,  so  often  misrepresented  and  so  little 
understood,  has  not  been  included  in  the  statement  just  made, 
because  it  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  diplomatic  service,  having 
nothing  in  common  with  it  except  residence  abroad.  Though 
it  might  easily  be  improved,  that  service  is  not  so  bad  as  its 
critics  are  fond  of  representing,  and  is  much  better  than  the 
country  deserves  in  view  of  the  small  attention  paid  to  it  Among 
its  representatives  are  many  learned,  able  and  faithful  men, 
worthy  of  the  highest  honor,  and  conferring  honor  on  their 
their  country.  In  practical  efficiency,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  system  in  the  preparation  and  selection  of  our  consular 
officers,  they  compare  favorably  with  any  like  body  of  men  in 
the  service  of  any  other  country.  If  it  is  objected  that  these 
posts  are  sometimes  filled  by  persons  selected  for  purely  political 
reasons,  it  may  be  answered  that  men  capable  of  rendering  dis- 
tinguished political  services  at  home  may  also  render  excellent 
service  to  the -commerce  of  the  country  abroad.  The  series  of 
consular  reports,  now  published  in  monthly  and  daily  editions, 
besides  most  valuable  special  reports,  have  evoked  the  highest 
praise  abroad,  where  no  parallel  exists.  If  the  service  could  be 
reorganized  and  related  more  effectively  to  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  trade,  as  other  countries  with  a  department  of  foreign 
commerce  have  done,  the  consular  body  could  easily  be  made  an 
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instrument  of  extending  the  commerce  of  the  country  that  would 
increase  the  industries  of  our  citizens  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

While  really  competent  experts  are  likely  to  be  needed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  past,  under  persent  conditions  thej 
government  service  can  not  properly  be  regarded  as  offering  a 
professional  career.  The  young  American  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  all  public  questions  and  to  study 
as  far  as  ho  is  able  such  of  them  as  appeal  to  his  tastes  or  promise 
to  reward  his  attention  by  enlarging  his  knowledge  or  usefulness, 
but  not  led  to  feel  that  mere  competency  on  his  part  is  a  sufficient 
claim  to  public  office.  There  is  a  deep  antipathy  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  to  the  idea  of  an  aristocracy  of  officeholders 
in  any  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  this  idea  is  undoubtedly 
an  essential  element  of  our  system  of  government.  Competency 
is  certainly  to  be  insisted  on,  but  not  every  competent  man  can 
be  employed,  nor  can  every  man  expect  perpetual  employment 
because  he  has  been  once  placed  in  office.  However  embarrass- 
ing these  propositions  may  be  in  practice,  they  are  undoubtedly 
true  and  must  be  reckoned  with.  It  results  that  the  tenure  of 
public  office  has  in  it  an  unavoidable  element  of  uncertainty. 

While  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  true  that  many  qualities 
can  be  developed  only  in  the  world  and  by  the  world's  work, 
rather  than  in  any  school,  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  the  universi- 
ties to  take  bright  minds,  sharpened  and  stimulated  by  the  col- 
leges, lead  them  on  into  unexplored  fields  of  research,  and  en- 
courage them  under  wise  guidance  to  gather  important  facts  and 
give  them  a  lucid  exposition,  publishing  their  best  work,  so  that 
it  will  find  its  way  into  the  general  circulation  and  become  avail- 
able to  men  who  are  reaching  out  after  these  things  and  whose 
thought  and  action  may  be  fertilized  by  it.  Then,  some  day, 
when  these  men  are  wanted  for  a  special  purpose,  the  country 
will  know  where  to  find  them,  and  if  it  can  use  them,  they  will 
have  a  chance  to  serve  their  fellow  citizens;  for  that  is  the  true 
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significance  of  holding  a  public  office.  But  an  officeholder  by 
career,  in  a  country  like  ours,  is  not  to  be  envied  either  for  his 
chances  of  conspicuous  success  or  for  the  wisdom  of  his  ambition. 
He  is  never  so  good  an  officer  as  when  he  is  altogether  independ- 
ent of  public  position  and  sees  no  terrors  in  private  life.  The 
best  preparation  which  the  colleges  and  universities  can  giv0  to 
young  men  for  service  to  the  government  is  to  inspire  them,  first 
of  all,  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  then  teach  them  all  that 
patriots  ought  to  know,  among  other  things  how  to  be  happy 
without  public  position,  and  thus  fill  the  land  with  faithful  and 
intelligent  men,  able  to  serve  their  country  in  its  hour  of  need, 
standing  everywhere  for  high  ideals  and  the  healthful  criticism 
of  public  policy,  and  ready,  whenever  the  occasion  may  arise,  to 
serve  their  day  and  generation  with  the  best  talents  at  their 
command. 

Pres.  J.  G.  Schnnnan  —  I  would  remind  you  that  the  subject 
under  discussion  is,  "  How  shall  American  universities  and  col- 
leges best  prepare  men  for  the  public  service; "  and  that  question 
relates  itself  to  two  divisions  of  the  work  of  the  government: 
first,  its  scientific  and  technical  work,  and,  secondly,  its  diplo- 
matic and  administrative  work.  After  the  papers  and  addresses, 
able,  and  in  some  cases  even  eloquent,  to  which  you  have  listened, 
I  thought  it  might  be  well  for  me,  as  initiating  the  farther  dis- 
cussion to  which  the  meeting  now  addresses  itself,  to  sum  up  some 
of  the  points  which,  so  far  at  least  as  I  can  see,  have  been  very 
generally  accepted  by  the  speakers,  and  perhaps  clear  up  one  or 
two  apparent  contradictions.  I  feel,  as  a  university  man,  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  learning  from  Pres.  Pritchett,  who  has 
had  admirable  experience,  that  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
now  doing  pretty  nearly  all  the  government  wants  of  them  in 
fitting  men  for  its  scientific  and  technical  work.  I  think  that,  if 
Pres.  Pritchett  modified  that  general  statement,  it  was  only 
in  the  minor  direction  of  suggesting  that  scientifically  trained 
men  who  went  into  the  government  service  should  keep  in  mind, 
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not  only  the  execution  of  the  primary  motive  of  truth  for  truth's 
sake,  but,  as  supplementing  that  motive,  the  desirability  of  apply- 
ing scientific  truth  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country;  and, 
though  there  seems  to  be  som.e  contradiction  between  himself 
and  Pres.  Hadley  at  this  poinfr,  I  thought  it  grew  out  of  a  mis- 
understanding. Pres.  Hadley  said  that,  if  we  had,  for  instance, 
an  entomologist  who  was  a  specialist  in  that  subject,  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  invite  him  to  study  economics  with  the 
object  of  enlarging  him,  because,  in  that  event,  we  might  simply 
have  a  double-narrow  specialist;  but  I  think  Pres.  Pritchett 
had  in  mind  not  any  study  of  the  science  of  economics,  but  rather 
the  application  of  your  expert's  entomologic  knowledge  to  the 
economic  uses  to  which,  in  this  country,  it  may  be  put. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  an  example  falling  under  my  own  experi- 
ence. We  have  at  Cornell  university  a  professor  of  entomology. 
He  has  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  government  service,  and 
has  won  renown  among  his  colleagues  as  an  independent  investi- 
gator. Three  or  four  years  ago  in  our  state  of  New  York  the 
pear  crop  was  aflSicted  with  the  psylla,  which  did  enormous  injury. 
Prof.  Oomstock,  our  entomologist,  had  been  studying  kindred 
insects  —  in  some  cases  working  out  their  life  history  for  from 
fifty  to  sixty  generations.  There  was  no  incompatibility  between 
this  devotion  to  truth  for  truth's  sake  and  the  bringing  of  that 
particular  truth  face  to  face  with  the  ravaging  of  our  peartrees 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  proceeded  to  bring  the  two  to- 
gether and  to  devise  a  method  for  protecting  our  orchards;  and 
I  have  it  from  an  expert  that  in  the  single  county  of  Niagara 
alone  he  saved  our  state  over  a  million  dollars.  I  take  it  that 
Pres.  Pritchett  simply  meant  to  suggest  that  the  scientific  men 
who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  scientific  and  technical 
service  of  the  government,  should  keep  in  mind  this  feasibility 
of  applying  their  knowledge  to  industrial  uses. 

I  could  not,  however,  say  that  without  also  adding  that  from 
the  university  point  of  view  I  have  the  fullest  sympathy  with 
the  position  laid  down  by  Pres.  Hadley.     I  feel,  as  strongly  as 
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any  man  here  can  feel,  that  if  our  colleges  and  universities  de- 
generated merely  into  institutions  whose  object  was  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  the  country,  they  would  miss  the  high  object 
of  their  foundation  and  their  maintenance.  "  Truth  for  truth's 
sake  "  has  been  and  must  be  the  watchword  of  scientific  investi- 
gation and  the  banner  o£  our  universities;  but  between  that  high] 
ideal  and  this  secondary  consideration  to  which  I  have  called 
your  attention,  I  see  no  incompatibility,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  do,  either.  I  will  now 
add  that,  since  our  colleges  and  imiversities  are,  as  Pres.  Pritchett 
reports,  doing  the  work  so  well,  and  since  there  are  only  2700 
scientific  positions  open  to  them  (a  third  of  these  being  filled  by 
medical  men  and  a  fourth  by  engineers),  it  seems  to  me  scarcely 
worth  while  for  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
to  consider  the  question  of  either  modifying  their  program  or 
their  methods  of  instruction  for  the  sake  of  serving  even  a  little 
more  completely  the  needs  of  the  remaining  members  of  this 
corps.  We  are  doing  pretty  well  as  it  is:  let  us  aim  at  our  own 
ideals,  and  in  realizing  them,  go  on  to  serve  the  government  as 
we  have  been  doing. 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  division  of  the  public  service,  the 
administrative  and  the  diplomatic  branches,  we  find  ourselves  at 
once  confronted  by  the  fact  to  which  Sec.  Hill  has  called  atten- 
tion, namely,  that  we  have  only  some  three  dozen  positions  to 
deal  with.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  emphasize  that  con- 
sideration, because  some  of  our  progressive  and  ambitious  uni- 
versities have  suggested  schools  for  the  preparation  of  men  for 
the  public  service;  and  I  had  it  in, mind  to  say  what  Dr  Hill  has 
already  brought  to  your  attention,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake,  if 
not  worse  than  a  mistake,  for  the  colleges  to  institute  such  pre- 
paratory schools  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  and  en- 
courage young  men  to  enter  them,  for  the  simple,  practical  reason 
that  there  is  no  career  to  which  such  training  leads.  Sec.  Hill 
has  mentioned  a  number  of  subjects  which  may  justly  be  taught 
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in  our  colleges  and  universities  and  taken  by  men  proposing  to 
enter  the  public  service,  but  he  himself  has  not  been  long  enough 
away  from  imiversity  work  to  forget  that  students  can  not  study 
everything,  and  that  human  life  in  these  days  is  short;  and  I 
don't  know  whether  we  should  encourage  men  who  are  thinking 
of  the  diplomatic  service  even  to  study  the  oriental  languages. 

I  remember  last  year,  when  I  was  in  Japan,  meeting  a  number 
of  distinguished  Japanese  statesmen;  and  I  had,  as  my  inter- 
preter,  a  young  American  student  who  spoke  the  language  flu- 
ently; and  he  said  to  me,  before  I  left,  that  he  was  anxious  about 
his  future  —  he  had  gone  out  to  the  country  some  years  ago;  he 
had  admirably  equipped  himself  for  government  service,  yet  he 
did  not  know  but  in  one  year,  or  in  four  years,  he  might  be  dis- 
missed  from  that  service  and  all  the  preparation  he  had  spent  on 
it  rendered  absolutely  useless.  "  Now,''  he  said,  "  it  is  different 
with  the  English  system.  There  is  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  the  English 
minister:  he  began  here  in  Japan  as  a  student  interpreter;  and, 
being  in  their  diplomatic  service  [the  English  service  being  or- 
ganized in  a  way  that  ours  is  not]  he  rose  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other till  he  finally  reached  the  highest  position  in  the  service. 
But,"  said  my  young  friend,  "  for  me  there  is  probably  no  such 
outlook."  And  I  must  say  that  in  China  and  Japan  that  impres- 
sion was  borne  in  on  my  mind  very  strongly,  and  it  was  confirmed 
by  what  I  afterward  heard  in  conversation  with  Sec.  ffiU  and 
others  in  Washington.  How  are  appointments  made  to  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service  ?  Suppose  this  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania trains  men  in  history,  in  diplomacy  —  the  history  of  diplo- 
macy —  and  international  law  and,  if  you  like,  oriental  languages ; 
what  chance  is  there  of  one  of  your  graduates  getting  a  position 
in  the  orient  ?  The  president  must  nominate  to  the  senate ;  and 
the  senator,  or  senators,  from  this  state,  (if  appointments  are  to 
be  made  from  this  state)  will  have  the  controlling  voice  in  the 
ratification  of  the  nomination;  and  it  is  just  as  likely  that  a  man 
without  any  such  expert  training  would,  under  those  circum- 
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stances,  receive  the  appointment  as  the  man  you  have  elaborately 
qualified  for  the  work  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  the  fact;  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact;  but,  while  that  is  the 
practical  obstacle,  I  feel  great  sympathy  with  the  other,  theoretic 
objection  (if  I  might  so  call  it)  to  school  preparation  for  the 
public  service.  The  great  administrators  have  had  no  such  train- 
ing; they  have  been  men  who  have  received,  as  we  say,  a  good 
general  education,  that  is,  in  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  etc. 
That  is  the  sort  of  man  who  has  made  the  great  diplomatist  and 
administrator  of  the  past;  and  it  is  very  doubtful,  it  seems  to  me, 
whether,  if  we  founded  a  specific  school,  after  the  analogy  of 
engineering,  or  mining,  which  taught  men  specific  subjects  — 
which  would  qualify  for  the  administrative  or  diplomatic  career  — 
they  would  make  any  greater  success  of  it  than  their  prede- 
cessors, under  an  entirely  different  system  of  training,  have 
achieved  in  the  past.  If,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  the  col- 
leges and  universities  are  doing  very  well  so  far  as  the  scientific 
and  technical  branches  of  the  government  service  are  concerned, 
I  am  disposed  to  espouse  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
diplomatic  and  administrative  service  of  the  government.  In 
the  first  place,  you  have  a  very  small  number  of  places  to  fill; 
in  the  second  place,  the  men  you  have  elaborately  trained  for 
them  will,  in  all  probability,  not  get  them;  and  in  the  third  place, 
the  kind  of  general  training  you  have  given  in  the  past  has  worked 
well.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  we  may  congratulate  the 
colleges  and  universities  on  what  they  are  doing  for  the  country, 
and  push  on  in  somewhat  the  same  lines  in  the  future  as  have 
been  followed  in  the  past. 

DiscuBtion 

Prof.  Joseph  Frenoh  Johnson  —  In  preparing  myself  for  this  dis- 
cussion, I  very  naturally  thought  of  what  I  should  say  if  I  pre- 
pared an  extemporaneous  speech,  and  I  went  over  the  various 
points.  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  should  want  to  know,  first  of  all, 
whether  or  not  the  university  is  under  any  obligation  at  all  to 
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do  anything  for  the  public  service.  In  the  second  place,  I  should 
want  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  public  service  is  in  need  of 
anything  that  can  be  done  by  a  university."  I  have  learned 
this  afternoon  that  it  hardly  pays  to  prepare  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, for  the  compensation  is  only  that  of  teachers  and  college 
professors  on  the  average.  I  have  also  learned  that  there  are 
very  few  positions  open  in  the  public  service. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been 
narrowed  too  much.  There  are  in  the  employ  of  the  federal 
government,  I  believe,  about  200,000  men  in  various  positions. 
But  the  federal  government  is  only  a  small  part  of  our  public 
service.  The  most  important  part  of  our  public  service,  that 
pubUc  service  for  which  the  university  should  train  young  men, 
if  it  should  train  them  for  any,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  service 
which  is  nearest  to  us,  the  municipal  and  state  service,  in  which 
several  hundred  thousand  men  are  employed. 

But  is  it  the  duty  of  the  university  to  prepare  young  men  for 
the  public  service?  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  university  can 
do  something  to  enable  a  young  man  to  become  a  more  efficient 
public  servant  than  he  would  be  without  the  university's  help; 
but  is  it  the  university's  duty  to  do  so?  That  question  is  an- 
swered by  implication  this  afternoon  by  one  of  the  speakers,  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  the  negative,  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  par- 
ticular need  be  done  more  than  is  now  being  done  by  the  uni- 
versity. Two  theories  of  education  have  been  hinted  at  this 
afternoon:  The  one,  that  education  should  aim  to  produce  (and 
this  statement  of  it,  I  notice,  always  brings  forth  approval)  not 
the  narrow  specialist,  but  the  all-around  man,  of  broad  sympa- 
thies and  far-reaching  interests;  the  other,  that  education  should 
aim  to  stimulate  the  thinking  faculties,  to  cultivate  intelligence, 
to  teach  young  men  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  and  incident- 
ally to  cultivate  character,  broad  sympathies,  etc.  Xow  if  we 
take  the  first  view  of  education,  I  think  we  must  admit  that  the 
university  need  do  nothing  more  than  it  is  now  doing  for  the 
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preparation  of  young  men  for  the  public  service.  You  can  not 
do  it  in  the  undergraduate  department;  for,  if  you  try  it  there, 
you  are  introducing,  according  to  that  view  of  education,  a  bread- 
and-butter  element  into  a  scheme  devised  to  produce  the  beautiful 
result  called  culture,  you  are  reducing  the  student  to  the  level  of 
the  Yankee  who  was  "  satisfied  to  work  for  salt  pork  and  sundown." 
Hence,  according  to  this  view,  the  preparation  for  public  life,  if 
to  be  given  at  all,  must  be  given  in  special  schools,  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  the  law  and  of  medicine.  The  needs  of  the  public 
service,  however,  are  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  compress 
them  into  the  curriculum  of  a  single  school.  If  we  admit  that 
universities  are  under  obligations  to  train  young  men  for  public 
life,  we  must,  therefore,  so  arrange  the  undergraduate  courses, 
the  college  curriculum,  that  the  young  man  in  pursuit  of  a  bach- 
elor's degree  may  get  a  liberal  education  and  at  the  same  time 
come  out  prepared  to  do  something  for  his  country. 

I,  for  one,  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  culture,  or  liberal 
education,  is  best  achieved  if  a  young  man  is  put  into  the  study 
of  matters  in  which  he  is  interested  and  is  made  familiar  with 
the  facts  which  he  ought  to  know  to  be  successful  in  the  career 
he  chooses.  I  can  illustrate  the  method  by  a  recent  occurrence. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  to  give  some  students  a 
taste  of  practical  politics,  a  subject  in  which  they  had  interest. 
I  had  heard  that  watchers  were  wanted  by  the  municipal  league. 
I  told  these  young  men,  "  Xow  is  your  chance  to  learn  some- 
thing about  politics",  and  they  went  and  served  and  reported 
to  me  the  next  day.  One  man  came  to  me  with  a  black  eye.  He 
had  served,  I  think,  in  the  5th  ward  —  down  there  where  a  cer- 
tain candidate  was  elected  by  —  well,  by  practical  methods 
(laughter),  not  by  ideal  methods.  Another  one  came  with  a 
bruised  lip;  and  a  third  one  came  in  with  a  button  off  his  coat; 
and  three  others,  without  any  marks.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  awarding  first  honor  to  the  man  with  the  black  eye, 
second,  to  the  man  with  the  bruised  lip;  third,  to  the  man  with 
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the  lost  button;  but  the  others : —  I  am  waiting  to  find  out,  really, 
what  the  other  men  did  do. 

It  seems  to  me  it  must  be  recognized,  not  only  by  the  univer- 
sity but  by  the  public,  that  the  university  sets  out  to  accomplish 
a  definite,  tangible  thing  —  that  the  university  is  not  responsible 
for  the  character,  for  the  morals,  the  vices,  or  anything  else  of 
the  community  or  of  its  graduates.  There  is  one  thing  that  the 
university  can  be  held  responsible  for;  if  it  has  given  its  degree 
to  a  young  man  who  is  stupid,  who  can  not  think,  who  can  not 
follow  from  cause  to  effect,  who,  in  short,  is  a  dunderhead,  then 
the  university  is  to  blame.  But,  if  its  graduates  turn  out  crim- 
inals and  land  in  prison,  it  is  not  to  blame.  Character-building 
is  the  result  of  many  forces  —  of  the  home,  the  church,  the  Sun- 
dayschool,  the  newspaper,  the  novel,  the  red,  the  yellow  and 
the  drab.  All  those  things  conspire  to  make  our  young  men  have 
fine  characters  or  bad  characters.  The  imiversity  is  not  respon- 
sible for  character.  The  one  definite  purpose  of  the  university, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  make  young  men  able  to  think  clearly  and 
to  give'  them  a  mental  furniture  —  I  do  not  like  that  expression 
very  well  —  a  mental  equipment,  a  body  of  knowledge,  worth 
thinking  about.  When  you  have  gotten  these  two  things  into  a 
young  man  —  something  worth  thinking  about,  and  the  ability 
to  think  about  it,  I  don't  care  whether  the  "  it "  is  political  geog- 
raphy, botany,  history,  or  Latin,  or  Greek,  he  is  going  to  have, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  university  education,  and  be  a  man  of  whom' 
the  imiversity,  his  alma  mater,  may  well  be  proud. 

Plrof.  Edward  H.  Hagill  —  I  feel  like  saying  a  word  in  regard 
to  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat.  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  much  that  he  has  said  —  of 
most  that  he  has  said;  but  a  certain  conclusion  I  wish  to  oppose, 
and  that  is,  that  the  universities  can  be  expected  only  to  do  work 
that  is  to  produce  certain  intellectual  results,  and  that  they  are 
not  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  men  they  turn  out,  but 
simply  for  their  scholarship.     What  was  said  seemed  to  me  to 
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amount  to  that;  and  I  want  to  say  that  all  that  is  based  on  an 
altogether  wrong  principle  in  the  management  of  colleges  and 
of  universities.  (Applause)  The  speaker  wants  to  throw  the 
responsibility  oflF  on  the  church  and  the  newspaper  and  other 
influences,  and  argues  that,  if  the  university  gives  this  intellectual 
training,  it  has  done  its  duty.  Those  who  have  watched  the 
work  -of  college  professors  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  ob- 
served  that  too  many  of  them  feel  that  their  duties  are  performed 
if  they  meet  their  students,  turning  their  backs  on  them  when 
the  hour  is  over,  and  never  seeing  them,  or  exercising  any  other 
influence  on  them  till  they  meet  again  in  class.  It  is  the  greatest 
possible  mistake:  a  mistake  that  is  being  made  by  our  colleges 
all  the  time.  I  can  speak  more  for  the  colleges  than  for  the 
universities,  but  I  believe  I  can  speak  for  the  universities,  too; 
there  is  too  much  of  this  throwing  off  of  responsibility. 

That  single  word  was  all  I  wanted  to  add  at  this  point;  and  I 
think  it  is  something  worthy  of  our  serious  thought.  We  should 
remember  that  while  the  university  may  be  doing  what  is  required 
as  preparation  for  the  public  service,  it  has  another  and  a  higher 
duty  to. perform  as  well.  Let  us  not  put  the  responsibility  else- 
where, and,  when  men  that  we  send  out  from  our  colleges  and 
universities  do  not  turn  out  the  moral  characters  that  we  ex- 
pected, let  us  never  say,  "  We  are  not  responsible  for  that,  but 
merely  for  their  intellectual  training." 

'  Pres.  Etliclbert  D.  Warflcld  —  There  is  a  phase  of  this  question 
which,  to  my  surprise,  has  not  been  touched  on  this  afternoon, 
and  which  is  worth  considering  for  a  moment.  Speaking  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  college,  I  do  not  feel  very  much  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter.  But  we  in  the  college  feel  that  one  of 
the*  great  evils  of  the  existing  conditions  of  higher  training,  as 
apart  from  higher  education,  is  the  constant  attempt  in  our 
country  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  various  phases  of  instruc- 
tion without  any  adequate  preparation  by  our  universities  for 
carrying  men  on  to  the  very  highest  point  that  can  be  attained  in 
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those  subjects.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  sent  so  many 
students  abroad  is  the  fact  that  provision  is  made  in  the  various 
European  universities  for  the  teaching  by  men  of  the  very  high- 
est standing  of  their  special  branches  of  learningr  We  have  gone 
forward  in  some  directions  in  university  teaching,  making  pro- 
vision for  very  minute  scholarship,  for  instance,  in  various  de- 
partments of  science  and  of  philology,  but  we  have  made  very  little 
progress  in  the  direction  of  preparation  for  the  public  service. 
As  a  teacher  in  the  department  of  history  and  political  science, 
I  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  curriculums  of  our  universities 
for  professors  to  whom  I  could  send  men  who  needed  special 
development  along  these  lines.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  university  development  in  America  is  ambition  on 
the  part  of  each  university  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  to  be  done 
in  the  whole  educational  field.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  unfor- 
tunate rivalry  among  our  institutions.  If  we  would  coordinate 
the  work  —  if  one  university  would  appoint  some  man  of  the 
very  highest  distinction,  for  instance,  in  international  law,  who 
would  be  recognized  by  all  of  the  universities  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professor  in  that  department,  and  we  all  felt  that  we 
could  send  our  men  to  that  man  for  a  semester;  and  if  another 
university  were  to  appoint  under  similar  conditions  a  master  in 
the  department  of  commercial  geography,  and  so  the  whole  field 
could  be  covered,  we  should  incidentally  prepare  men  for  the 
very  highest  walks  of  the  public  service,  and  also  give  them  that 
high  and  excellent  university  training  which  we  are  seeking  more 
and  more  for  the  graduates  of  our  colleges. 

And  one  of  the  purposes  that  these  great  universities  which 
are  growing  so  wealthy  can  subserve  is  this,  of  calling  into  their 
service  special  teachers  in  these  great  departments.  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  growing  cooperation  among  our  universities  which  will 
not  only  enable  the  colleges  to  know  where  they  can  send  men 
to  do  advanced  work,  but  will  make  the  universities  feel  that 
the  same  thing  can  be  practised  here  as  is  practised  abroad,  the 
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sending  of  men  from  one  university  to  take  a  part  of  their  course 
in  a  sister  university. 

What  we  need  is  to  give  up  local  rivalries  and  to  bring  the 
whole  educational  system  —  school,  college  and  university — ^un- 
der one  comimon  influence,  which  will  be  the  best  advantage  of 
the  best  men  throughout  the  country.  In  the  department  of 
American  history  and  international  affairs  there  is  great  room 
for  development  in  this  field. 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  what  Dr  Magill  has  said;  and 
I  believe  that  what  the  history  of  the  American  universities 
teaches  most  distinctly  is  that  the  great  teachers  —  some  of  the 
notable  presidents  like  Dr  Witherspoon  in  the  noble  revolution- 
ary days  of  Princeton  —  have  exercised,  and  such  can  still  exer- 
cise, a  great  civic  influence.  We  need  to  impress  on  our  time 
not  only  that  America  is  the  biggest  country  in  the  world,  but 
that  it  should  be  the  most  intelligent  leader  of  the  thought  of 
the  world.  There  is  nothing  that  is  more  mortifying  than  the 
absolute  indifference  of  our  people,  for  instance,  as  has  been  so 
well  said,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  We 
inherit  it  from  our  motherland,  England.  She  has  always  had 
the  same  contempt  for  a  foreign  tongue.  But  we  ought  to  over- 
come this,  and  seek  to  impress  a  generous  recognition  of  other 
nations  as  a  part  of  our  high  ideal  of  civic  usefulness. 

I  believe  that  every  imiversity  and  every  college  should  exert, 
not  incidentally,  but  essentially,  a  moral  and  civic  influence. 

Prin.  Phoebus  W.  Lyon  —  There  is  a  real  satisfaction  in  being 
in  front  of  an  audience  and  not  being  anybody  in  particular.  I 
am  not  president  of  any  college,  and  we  have  heard  from  presi- 
dents of  colleges;  but  it  is  sometimes  interesting  to  have  the  view 
that  comes  from  an  ordinary  school.  Now  we  so-called  pro- 
fessors in  our  schools  send  boys  up  to  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  they  come  back,  and  we  talk  to  them  once  in  a  while; 
and  we  get  teachers  who  are  graduates  from  colleges  and  we 
inquire  of  them  and  learn  a  little;  and  this  comes  to  me  as  in 
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some  way  a  trouble  needing  remedy,  that  our  scholars  who  go 
through  college  return  deficient  in  what  I  like  to  call  general 
information.  They  know  their  Latin  all  right,  they  get  their 
literature  finely,  they  do  well  in  their  mathematics;  but  they 
do  not  know  the  geography  that  has  come  out  since  they  went 
to  collie.  They  read  their  newspapers,  yet  it  is  largely  the 
page  that  has  the  football  news  in  it  and  not  so  much  the  page 
about  the  Boxer;  and  they  are  trying  in  some  way  or  other  to 
become  generally  intelligent  without  having  any  definite  plan 
for  it.  There  ought  to  be  a  remedy  for  that  thing.  I  talk  to 
a  good  many  college  graduates  and  I  don't  find  them  at  all  in- 
telligent along  the  lines  of  those  things  that  are  public  policy. 
I  asked  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  leading  colleges  a  day  or  two 
ago  what  he  thought  about  the  shipping  bill,  and  he  didn't 
know  what  I  meant  at  all.  That  man  is  not  qualified  to  enter 
public  ofiice;  and  yet  he  did  well  in  his  college.  Now,  in  some 
way  or  other,  we  have  got  to  have  some  professor  of  current 
events  who  will  teach  scholars  how  to  read  the  newspaper,  how 
to  learn  the  things  going  on  about  them  every  day  and  thus  be- 
come more  deeply  interested  in  the  large  things  of  the  world; 
and  then  they  will  be  qualified  to  fill  public  offices,  and  then  the 
office  will  seek  them,  and  the  college  will  be  doing  a  work  for 
the  country-  that  will  thus  satisfy  the  calls  of  patriotism. 


Friday  ervenlng 

PKESIDEIfT'S  ADDKESS 

LPl'ERATURB  AND  THE  TEACHER 

BY  PRIN.    JOHN  G.   WIGHT,   NEW  YOBK 

The  delights  of  literature,  inexhaustible  and  of  infinite  variety, 
like  the  mercies  of  Providence,  are  new  every  morning  and  fresh 
every  evening.  Those  who  have  once  tasted  these  delights  ever 
afterward  turn  to  them  with  spontaneous  and  constant  devotion. 
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.  The  intellect,  with  endless  range  of  contact,  drinks  from  literature 
as  from  a  fountain  of  eternal  freshness  —  a  fountain  adequately 
defined  as  "  the  highest  thought  of  the  highest  minds  in  the  moat 
perfect  shape."  Aristotle  used  to  declare  that  there  is  the  same 
difference  between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  as  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  a  distinction  attributable  chiefly  to  the  con- 
tents of  books. 

Ab  it  is  thought  to  be  easy  to  follow  either  the  animal  or  the 
intellectual  life,  but  difficult  to  combine  the  two,  so  it  is  easy 
for  the  teacher  either  to  stick  closely  to  his  last,  remaining  un- 
inspired by  "  the  sweet  amenities  of  books  ",  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  neglectful  of  his  profession,  to  live  exclusively  in  a  subli- 
mated literary  atmosphere;  but  to  unite  the  dull  routine  of  pro- 
fessional exactions  with  an  uplifting  general  culture,  "  hic  labor 
est."  Whatever  his  peculiar  temptations  to  pursue  general  cul- 
ture may  be,  the  physical  and  mental  drudgery  of  the  teacher's 
daily  work  obliges  him  to  do  so  under  many  disadvantages.  As 
a  student  he  is  subject  to  exasperating  interruptions  and  number- 
less distractions;  and  yet  he  is  doomed  to  persevere  against  all 
obstacles,  unless  willing  to  resign  himself  to  intellectual  stagna- 
tion. A  discriminating  literary  man  once  said  he  liked  the  Ameri- 
can sculptor.  Powers,  because  he  didn't  put  all  of  himself  into 
marble. 

The  teacher  of  the  best  type  will  be  something  more  than  a 
teacher,  and  specially  will  find  in  books  compensation  for  pro- 
fessional ennui,  and  a  needed  seasoning  for  his  daily  life.  It 
has  been  said  that  to  many  people  books  and  flowers  are  as  neces- 
sary as  bread.  The  passion  for  the  literary  creations  of  genius 
is  often  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  exorbitant.  When  alone,  Rous- 
seau alwavs  dined  with  a  book.  Petrarch  was  found  dead  with 
his  head  resting  on  a  book.  Alexander  the  Great  always  carried 
Homer  with  him.  St  Chrysostom  used  to  sleep  with  a  copy  of 
Aristotle  under  his  pillow.  Darwin  found,  much  to  his  regret, 
that  his  tendency  toward  scientific  research  had  killed  all  his 
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natural  love  for  music  and  poetry.  Despite  the  paradox,  literary 
men  sometimes  have  but  small  liking  for  books.  Thoreau  found 
but  little  life  and  thought  in  novels.  But  such  natural  defects 
suggest  for  this  life  the  warning  Bulwer  gives  to  those  who  love 
not  music,  that  they  will  have  a  dull  time  of  it  in  heaven.  It  is 
beyond  computation  how  much  the  Greeks  missed  through  their 
inability  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  natural  scenery.  Macau- 
lay,  in  what  follows,  discovers  an  extreme  aspiration  for  litera- 
ture: "If  anybody  would  make  me  the  greatest  king  that  ever 
lived,  with  palaces  and  gardens,  and  fine  dinners  and  wine,  and 
coaches  and  beautiful  clothing,  and  hundreds  of  servants,  on  con- 
dition that  I  would  not  read  books,  I  would  not  be  a  king.'* 

In  intelkctual  pursuits  particularly  it  is  reciprocity  that  majces 
life.  Sympathy  cures  heartsicknees  and  despair;  is,  in  fact,  the 
medicine  of  life.  "  We  taste  an  intellectual  pleasure  twice ", 
says  HaTvthorne,  "  when  we  taste  it  with  a  friend."  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct joy  to  induce  anyone  to  read  a  mind-building  book.  The 
best  fruit  of  teaching  is  the  impetus  given  youth  in  the  direction 
of  certain  great  authors,  though  it  may  be  destined  to  ripen  late 
in  the  student's  life.  Authors  sometimes  in  their  intimate  asso- 
ciates feel  the  lack  of  stimulating  sympathy.  lUadame  Racine 
had  never  seen  played,  and  had  probably  never  read,  the  famous 
tragedies  of  her  husband.  However,  one  great  author  usually 
gets  inspiration  from  another,  though  they  may  never  have  met, 
or  may  live  in  widely  distant  times.  Scott  shows  how  much  he 
is  indebted  to  Shakspere's  creations,  and  how  greatly  he  is  im- 
pressed by  them.  Several  of  his  characters  have  a  distinct  liavor 
of  FalstaflF.     What  greater  praise  can  there  be  than  this? 

"  In  all  other  pleasures,"  writes  Seneca,  "  there  is  satiety,  but 
of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety."  When  Hawthorne  had  read 
all  of  Scott's  novels  except  the  Abhoi,  he  felt  regret  that  such  a 
source  of  delight  was  so  nearly  exhausted,  and  wished  he  could 
again  have  the  entire  works  to  read  anew.  A  similar  feeling 
has  been  experienced  by  others  who,  having  read  all  of  Shak« 
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spere's  plays  but  one,  have  reserved  that  one  for  a  long  time, 
to  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  still  remained  for 
them  some  unexplored  portion  of  the  great  poet's  writings.  To 
most  persons,  however,  there  are  but  few  greater  pleasures  than 
are  found  in  rereading  a  favorite  masterpiece.  Dean  Stanley 
read  the  Marble  faun  seven  times,  and  with  a  crescendo  of  delight. 

As  individuality  asserts  itself  in  our  literary  likes,  so  also  in 
our  dislikes.  Wordsworth  thought  Coleridge's  Ancient  mariner  of 
small  literary  value.  Scott  found  no  satisfaction  in  the  Divine 
comedy,  as  Byron  found  none  in  Spenser's  Faerie  queene.  Aris- 
totle never  appreciated  his  great  contemporary  Demosthenes; 
and  Pascal  is  recorded  as  having  denied  himself  every  agreeable 
thought,  even  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  on  geometry.  But  what- 
ever deficiencies  of  appreciation  are  shown  in  such  individual 
peculiarities  are  made  abundantly  good  in  other  ways.  Striking 
compeuEations  often  outweigh,  and  even  obliterate,  defects.  If 
the  Spartans  were  a  day  late  at  Marathon,  they  were  on  time  at 
Thermopylae.  "  An  author,"  says  Dr  Holmes,  "  does  not  always 
know  when  he  is  doing  the  service  of  the  angel  who  stirred  the 
waters  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda." 

Time  is  the  academy  of  last  appeal  in  determining  what  is  a 
classic.  To  be  a  Uterary  classic  is  to  belong  to  all  time.  The 
book  of  Job  is  both  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  is  also, 
like  Hamlet,  in  advance  of  every  age.  The  best  depictions  in  lit- 
erature outdo  life.  It  is  not  irrational  to  exclaim :  "  Menander 
and  Nature,  which  copied  the  other?"  A  French  writer  com- 
pliments the  excessive  beauty  of  a  woman  by  declaring  that  she 
fascinates  like  a  masterpiece  of  art.  Though  it  is  recorded  that 
the  younger  Pliny  thought  no  book  so  bad  but  some  profit  could 
be  drawn  from  it,  prudence  forbids  indiscriminate  reading.  What 
not  to  read  is  a  decision  of  weighty  concern.  Some  one  has  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule  that  girls  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  read  books 
less  pure  than  their  own  souls.  Some  have  thought  it  well  for 
mankind  that  the  most  of  Sappho's  poems  have  been  lost;  since, 
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judging  from  the  fragments  preserved,  it  is  feared  that  her  writ- 
ings may  have  been  so  bewitching  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  give  them  a  reading.  Such  hights  art  reaches.  Just  as  the 
soul  is  dyed  by  the  thoughts,  so  the  mind  is  stained  by  the  coarser 
writings  of  men  of  genius.  It  is  laid  down  by  Herbert  Spencer 
as  a  law  of  nature,  that  those  who  are  debarred  the  higher  grati- 
fications fall  back  on  the  lower.  Here  comes  in  the  special  work 
of  the  teacher,  to  awaken  in  the  undeveloped  mind  a  love  for 
true  art,  which  has  been  likened  to  good  company.  "  The  finer 
the  music,"  says  Balzac,  "  the  less  ignorant  persons  like  it."  But 
it  may  prove  fatal  even  to  a  classic  to  be  praised  too  much.  From 
this  cause  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  has  suffered.  We  become  tired 
with  hearing  Aristides  called  the  Just.  It  is,  moreover,  worth 
noting  that  one  poet  succeeds  by  extreme  and  unvarying  ele- 
gances of  expression;  another  by  an  unconscious  rudeness  and 
robust  strength.  CatuUus's  description  of  morning  has  been 
found  too  exquisite  for  translation  by  the  most  accomplished 
artist.  On  the  other  hand,  Jeffrey  speaks  of  Scott's  diction  as 
being  tinged  with  the  careless  richness  of  Shakspere.  The  para- 
dox is,  after  all,  only  twisting  the  same  rope  at  different  ends. 

Purely  pedagogic  literature  is  generally  of  small  artistic  value, 
the  best  in  point  of  literary  merit  being  but  little  recognized  for 
its  professional  worth.  The  half  dozen  classics  on  education  re- 
ceive but  meager  recognition  from  modern  educational  reformers. 
John  Adams  says:  "  No  work  on  philosophy  is  complete  without 
a  preliminary  refutation  of  Locke  and  an  up-to-date  sneer  at 
Spencer."  With  many  of  our  latter  day  educational  philosophers 
literary  quality  counts  for  but  little.  Much  of  their  work  is  in- 
deed almost  unreadable.  Some  of  the  famous  books  on  educa- 
tional psychology  are  as  subtle  as  Kant's  Critique  of  pure  reason, 
and  are  quite  as  little  within  the  comprehension  of  the  great 
mass  of  teachers.  A  few  living  writers  on  pedagogy  are,  how- 
ever, so  lucid  and  practical  in  their  suggestions  that  they  are  a 
real  help  to  the  ordinary  mind.     John  Adams's  brief  exposition 
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of  Herbart's  philosophy  is,  amid  the  general  dryness  of  pedagogic 
literature,  as  delectable  as  a  comedy,  and  deserves  to  be  read  for 
its  lucidity  and  soundness  and  likewise  for  its  effect  as  a  tonic. 

While  it  may  be  justly  asserted  that  all  schools  of  psychology 
are  little  more  than  so  many  hypotheses,  the  great  writers  of 
fiction  are  often  excellent  exponents  of  sound  psychologic  thought. 
Though  it  is  specially  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  read  pro- 
fessional  literature  extensively,  quite  as  much  to  learn  its  pre- 
sumptuousness  as  to  gain  real  benefit,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
choicest  fiction,  always  the  product  of  creative  and  divining  ge- 
nius, affords  excellent  studies  in  psychology,  and  gives  more 
varied  and  truer  delineations  of  character  than  are  met  with  even 
in  the  realities  of  life.  How  understandingly  Thackeray  por- 
trays the  maternal  storgizing  instinct,  and  various  other  phases 
of  human  nature!  Fiction  of  the  supreme  sort,  more  than  ex- 
perience and  observation,  proves  the  truth  of  Gothe's  dictum, 
that  "  self-knowledge  comes  from  knowing  other  men."  The 
exposition  in  Quentin  Durward  of  the  rotten  court  of  Louis  11 
is  as  real  and  impressive  as  the  reality  could  have  been. 

If  it  be  worth  while,  as  some  one  has  suggested,  to  learn  the 
Spanish  language  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  Cervantes  in  the 
original,  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  with  still  greater  force 
to  foreign  languages  that  are  rich  in  poetry;  since  the  loss  by 
evaporation  which  a  great  poem  sustains  in  translation  is  of  very 
material  consequence,  and  is  sometimes  fatal  to  the  composition, 
iluch  depends  on  who  translates  a  great  poem ;  whether  the  trans- 
lator himself  has  the  "  rhythmic  swing  ",  poetic  sense,  and  musical 
diction  that  are  necessary  to  make  poetry  poetry.  Translating 
the  loftiest  poetic  thought,  found  crystallized  in  the  highest  lit- 
erary form,  is  not,  to  use  Fielding's  expression,  "  the  same  tune, 
whether  you  play  it  in  a  higher  or  lower  key."  The  lofty  pitch 
of  the  original  must  be  maintained.  Longfellow  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  his  "  steps  keep  pace "  with  Dante's.  Qothe's 
prose,  well  translated,  is  highly  satisfactory  reading,  and  is,  for 
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delight,  hardly  surpassed  by  the  best  compositions  in  the  English 
vernacular;  but  to  appreciate  Faust,  one  must  study  it  in  the 
language  and  spirit  of  a  German.  It  is  the  regret  of  all  who 
love  good  literature,  that,  while  Victor  Hugo's  prose  fiction  loses 
but  little  in  an  English  dress,  his  poetry  is  of  such  subtle  and 
delicate  literary  texture,  that  it  is  the  despair  of  translators,  who 
even  refuse  to  attempt  the  work  of  seeming  sacrilege,  just  as  no 
artist  could  be  found  to  retouch  the  exquisite  Venus  painted  by 
Apelles.  For  the  Greeks  there  was  no  foreign  literature  worth 
translating.  Their  own,  in  consequence,  a  fresh  and  original 
creation,  but  little  marked  by  outside  influences,  became  the  un- 
approachable model  of  all  times.  Their  poetry,  as  well  as  their 
prose,  is  of  high  cultural  value,  even  when  diluted  in  translation. 
While  it  is  not  practicable  for  the  teacher  to  become  sufficiently 
conversant  with  several  foreign  tongues  to  avail  himself  of  their 
wealth  in  the  original,  he  can  make  himself  reasonably  familiar 
with  at  least  one,  and  will  best  subserve  his  intellectual  needs  by 
studying  the  literature  of  that  one  with  constancy  and  zeal.  Daily 
sight  reading  in  such  a  chosen  foreign  literature  is  one  of  the 
teacher's  best  safeguards  against  intellectual  stagnation  and  re- 
lapse. From  a  literary  and  intellectual  point  of  view  the  Latin 
language  offers  special  inducements  to  the  student,  and  none  the 
less  so  because  it  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  Greek.  Landor  as- 
sures us  that  "  some  crumbs  of  Latin  are  picked  up  by  the  callow- 
est  beaks."  Its  very  plagiaristic  character  is,  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  one  of  its  virtues.  Much  of  its  substance  and  imagery  is 
but  an  elegant  rescript  of  Hellenic  thought,  its  philosophy  entirely 
such.  The  prose  of  the  empire,  albeit  often  lacking  in  classic 
grace,  is  specially  rich  in  quotable  aphorisms,  the  ready  use  of 
which  Dt  Johnson  calls  the  parole  of  literary  men  the  world  over. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  so  eminent  a  writer  as  the 
elder  Pliny  always  took  excerpts  from  the  books  he  read. 

A  wide  reading  in  the  classics,  both  modern  and  ancient,  whether 
in  translation  or  in  the  original,  is  necessary  to  show  how  books 
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are  made  out  of  books,  and  to  make  clear  what  is  an  author's  own 
and  what  is  borrowed,  and  specially  to  show  how  a  genius,  like 
Shakspere's,  improves  on  and  makes  his  own  what  he  borrows, 
while  mediocrity  betrays  its  theft.  .  Lady  Montague  said  she  en- 
joyed Pope's  Essay  on  man  at  first,  because  she  did  not  know  it 
was  all  stolen.  She  also  discovered  that  Swift  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  Cervantes  and  Babelais.  Thackeray  reverently  speaks 
of  "Old  Burton",  as  "one  who  has  provided  many  indifferent 
scholars  with  learning."  It  is  a  good  proof  of  their  originality, 
that  it  was  an  honorable  distinction  to  rest  under  the  suspicion 
of  being  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  The  teacher  needs 
a  wide  familiarity  with  literature  to  enable  him  to  discriminate 
when  discussing  before  his  students  the  merits  of  an  author. 

Most  writers,  as  well  as  readers,  need  to  read  much.  Balzac 
exclaims :  "  How  many  books  I  have  had  to  reread  to  write  this 
one  book  —  Louis  Lambert! ''  Eousseau  was  an  insatiable  reader. 
Dr  Johnson,  we  are  told,  hated  to  read  books  through.  The 
teacher,  from  his  habits  of  life  and  work,  must  read  f ragmen tarily; 
little  by  little  daily  must  be  his  rule.  Unless  he  secures  increase 
of  knowledge  in  this  way,  deterioration  will  inevitably  result. 
Without  such  persistency  he  would  suffer  the  fate  predicted  for 
Paganini,  that,  if  he  had  spent  three  days  without  studying,  he 
would  have  become  an  ordinary  violinist.  The  sight,  not  rare, 
of  an  intellectually  stationary  pedagogue,  is  as  pitiful  as  it  is 
unnecessary. 

Some  decry,  specially  for  the  teacher,  the  process  of  getting 
knowledge  from  books  rather  than  from  things.  But  the  influence 
of  literature  on  the  teacher  is  varied  and  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
is  reasonably  recognized  as  a  needed  diversion  and  stimulus.  It 
saves  his  conversation  from  the  flavor  of  "  shop  ",  to  which  he 
readily  becomes  a  slave,  unless  sustained  by  refreshings  from 
books.  It  is  said  that  doctors  never  talk  medicine,  real  nobles 
never  talk  ancestors,  men  of  genius  never  talk  of  their  own  works. 
A  wide  acquaintance  with  books,  historical  works  in  particular, 
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meets  the  apperceptive  needs  of  the  teacher.  General  literature 
completes  history.  We  best  fix  and  remember  facts  by  associa- 
tion. One  may  forget  the  exact  date  of  Richelieu,  but  be  suffi- 
ciently assured  of  his  chronology  by  recalling  the  great  minister's 
dying  words  in  the  tragedy,  where  he  refers  to  the  rising  in  Eng- 
land of  a  certain  new  man,  Cromwell.  Frederick  the  Great's 
place  is  established  by  his  laconic  remark  about  Washington,  that 
the  Americans  had  found  a  general  at  last.  A  little  daily  atten- 
tion to  historical  study  is  necessary  to  keep  the  teacher's  knowledge 
of  history  in  repair.  This  is  the  more  important,  as  history  illus- 
trates daily  experience  and  thought  in  all  that  relates  to  human 
existence.  How  suggestive  to  know  that  Cotta  thought  it  a  suffi- 
cient argument  against  Providence,  that  Marius  was  seven  times 
made  consul!  The  teacher,  as  has  been  intimated,  must  study 
human  nature  in  the  literary  creations  of  genius.  Dumas  calls 
Shakspere  the  greatest  creator  after  God.  It  needs  the  influence 
of  the  great  poets  and  novelists  to  correct  the  evil  tendencies  of 
false  educational  philosophy.  When  contrasted  with  the  ordi- 
nary writers  on  pedagogy,  these  re-creators  of  human  nature  are 
veritable  seers.  They  touch  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  human 
.  passion.  like  Aristotle,  they  are  something  more  than  knowing 
machines,  they  are  richly  gifted  men  and  men  of  fullest  stature. 
The  teacher  must  be  capable  of  feeling  for  all  classes;  and  nothing 
creates  this  capacity  like  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  literature. 
"  The  study  of  philosophy  destroys  prejudice,"  says  George  Sand. 
The  example  of  Pestalozzi,  in  one  particular  at  least,  is  to  be 
avoided  by  the  teacher.  He  took  counsel  of  no  one  but  himself. 
On  the  contrary,  the  teacher  must  use  all  possible  external  help, 
from  reading  as  well  as  from  personal  intercourse  with  others. 
The  physician  who  gains  distinction  in  other  fields  than  medicine, 
may,  it  is  true,  be  in  danger  thereby  of  failing  as  a  practitioner. 
No  such  danger  threatens  a  teacher.  The  all-aroundness  of  his 
mental  furnishing  is  to  the  last  modicum  available  for  professional 
success. 
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It  can  not*  be  denied  that  the  teacher  is  too  commonly  dominated 
by  prejudice,  and,  like  the  sailor,  is  quite  averse  to  change.  His 
success  depends  so  much  on  adherence  to  definite  rules  and  avoid- 
ance of  experiment,  that  his  mind,  when  once  made  up  in  regard 
to  any  subject,  is  not  easily  changed.  He  becomes  in  time  dog- 
matic, and  too  inclined  to  assert  his  opinions  with  unwarranted 
positiveness.  This  tendency  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
in  his  judgment  concerning  books.  The  teacher  needs  to  be  con- 
stantly on  his  guard  to  avoid  inflicting  on  the  student  his  preju- 
dices about  authors.  Because  he  finds  it  impossible,  on  account 
of  some  /latural  or  acquired  taste,  to  like  a  certain  author,  he  has 
no  right  to  impose  his  dogmatism  on  others,  and,  perhaps,  against 
the  judgment  of  thousands  of  cultivated  people.  The  opposite 
excess  is  likewise  to  be  avoided.  It  was  one  of  the  faults  of 
Macaulay,  whose  appreciation  was  abnormally  great,  that  he  some- 
times praised  with  too  little  discrimination.  He  unconsciously 
exclaimed  of  several  excerpts,  "  This  is  the  finest  passage  in  the 
language."  It  is  the  sagacious  opinion  of  some  one,  that  "  the 
best  part  of  fame  is  to  impress  the  selected  minds,  which  redis- 
tribute the  effect  in  steadfast  circles  of  extension."  It  is  the 
teacher's  opportunity  and  office  to  be  such  a  medium  of  redis- 
tribution. The  teacher  who  feels  the  aspirations  aroused  by  lit- 
erature has  another  danger  to  guard  against,  that  of  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  literary  study  to  the  neglect  of  other  things 
that  are  no  less  essential  to  a  complete  academic  training.  Such 
specialization,  while  allowable  f6r  himself,  whose  equilibrium  has 
once  been  established,  will  work  evil  to  the  young  and  undisci- 
plined mind  of  the  student.  Lowell,  when  in  college,  devoured 
all  books  except  those  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study,  but  he 
afterward  acknowledged  his  mistake,  as  many  another  has  done 
in  similar  circumstances.  Much  depends,  after  all,  on  the  in- 
spiring influence  of  the  instructor,  whatever  his  subject  may  be, 
in  quickening  to  a  new  life  those  who  come  under  his  influence. 
A  young  university  graduate,  in  giving  his  impressions  of  the 
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value  of  the  liberal  elective  system  allowed  him  as  a  student,  said 
his  mistake  had  been  that  he  had  not  selected  men  rather  than 
subjects. 

The  teacher  of  literary  composition  is  likely  to  fail  in  judgment, 
being  unable  to  adapt  his  criticisms  to  the  age  and  advancement 
of  the  student.  It  has  been  observed  that  "  many  a  boy's  clever 
composition  is  corrected  into  mediocrity."  A  similar  lack  of  dis- 
cretion is  also  shown  in  the  choice  of  authors  for  study.  Pre- 
cocity is  not  the  riile,  but  the  rare  exception,  ^vith  the  young  stu- 
dent. There  are  but  few  like  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  understood 
the  integral  calculus  at  the  age  of  13.  The  crude  blunders 
of  the  young  should  be  a  hint  to  the  instructor,  that  he  must  be 
slow  in  presupposing  a  high  degree  of  appreciation  in  those  he 
instructs.  One  example  like  that  of  the  boy  in  the  Latin  class 
who  translated  the  seasons  by  condimenta  tends  greatly  to  dis- 
abuse the  teacher  of  such  presumption.  The  ways  of  young 
thinking  are  past  finding  out  by  any  philosophy.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  little  girl  who,  when  asked  to  state  a  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  Ganges  and  the  Mle,  said:  "  They  throw 
babies  into  the  Ganges,  and  Moses  was  taken  out  of  the  Nile." 
The  reawakening  of  the  sense  of  literary  beauty  in  Europe  in  the 
16th  century  may  be  reproduced  in  epitome  in  every  young 
person.  To  bring  about  this  individual  renascence  as  generally 
as  possible  should  be  the  teacher's  aim. 

The  great  books  need  reading  twice,  and  best  at  periods  distant 
from  each  other  —  once,  it  may  be,  in  youth  for  a  surface  enjoy- 
ment  of  their  beauty  of  thought  and  story,  and  again,  later  on, 
with  a  mature  and  disciplined  mind,  to  get  the  deeper  and  richer 
significance  of  style,  diction,  plot  and  characterization.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  introduce  even  such  books  to  the  immature  for  a 
shallow  acquaintance.  Even  a  young  person  may  be  induced  to 
read  Shakspere  for  his  delightfully  told  romance  and  his  felici- 
ties of  language;  while  the  mature  man  reads  him  for  his  subtle 
art  and  ethics.     The  youth,  to  his  enjoyment  and  profit,  is  intro- 
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dnced  to  the  artful  artlessness  of  the  Homeric  story;  the  man 
reads  the  same  poems  in  the  light  of  archeological  research,  and 
for  their  recondite  nature  touches. 

Literature,  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  teacher,  surpasses  every  other 
subject,  geometry  not  excepted,  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
instilling  habits  of  accuracy  in  the  student.  This  is  manifest  even 
in  one  of  its  least  significant  phases,  so  simple  a  matter  as  gram- 
matic  quantity.  It  is  not  so  important,  in  any  material  sense, 
that  one  know  accurately  the  value  of  syllables  in  the  ancient 
classics  as  to  know  the  function  of  oxygen;  and  yet  the  mental 
habit  acquired  in  gaining  the  former  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
best  foimdations  of  mental  discipline.  It  was  a  venial  offence, 
considered  in  any  light  but  that  through  which  the  scholar  sees, 
for  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  be  guilty  of  saying  "  Jacobus  ", 
and  afterward,  when  he  had  been  corrected,  to  blunder  again  in 
"  Carolus  ". 

One  of  the  unsolved,  and  apparently  unsolvable  problems  pre- 
sented to  the  teacher  is  that  of  wisely  choosing  interesting  books 
to  be  read  by  the  young.  It  is  very  difficult,  for  this  purpose,  to 
combine  in  due  proportion  interest,  unobjectionable  th«nes  of 
discourse,  choice  diction,  correct  literary  form,  and  sound  ethics. 
To  a  very  large  extent  the  young  must  have  stories,  as  nothing  else 
so  generally  gives  the  pleasure  airi  sustains  the  interest  that  are 
necessary  attendants  on  profitable  reading.  But  the  best  fiction 
is  usually  too  free  in  its  treatment  of  personal  and  social  matters 
to  be  indiscriminately  offered  all  classes  of  readers.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  an  educational  mistake  to  give  the  mind  at  its  formative 
stage  only  specimens  of  inferior  literary  workmanship.  The  ear- 
lier the  student  is  made  to  respect  a  classic,  whether  poetry  or 
prose,  the  better.  The  higher  taste  once  established  insures 
against  all  allurements  from  what  is  inartistic.  One  who  has 
learned  to  love  Tennyson  will  forever  afterward  be  saved  from  a 
vitiated  taste  in  the  choice  of  books.  Nearly  every  great  novelist 
has  a  few  volumes  that  are  free  from  everything  that  could  con- 
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taminate  the  young  reader.  The  teacher  ought  to  know  these  ex- 
ceptional stories,  and  see  that  they  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  his  students.  Greorge  Sand,  commonly  regarded  as  the  dis- 
penser of  poisonous  reading  for  girls  and  boys,  has  written  a  few 
engaging  stories,  in  the  perusal  of  which  a  girl's  mind  is  as  safe 
as  in  a  sanctuary.  Balzac's  Eugenie  Orandet,  the  most  power- 
ful sermon  on  avarice  ever  preached,  and  containing  one  of  the 
sweetest  delineations  of  womanly  grace  and  loveliness,  is  as  chaste 
as  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  It  is  something  like  a  sacrilege, 
certainly  a  great  injustice  to  the  author,  to  condense  or  otherwise 
alter  his  complete  and  carefully  molded  work.  Anthologies  may 
have  their  place ;  but,  as  the  rose  is  loveliest  when  unplucked  and 
on  its  native  stem,  where  leaf  and  thorn  act  as  foils  to  set  off  its 
beauty,  so  the  flowers  of  literature  look  best  in  their  original  set- 
ting, and  not  in  artificially  arranged  nosegays.  And  yet,  for  the 
needs  and  purposes  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  namely,  the 
inculcation  of  a  true  conception  of  what  constitutes  literature, 
there  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  justification  for  purging  the  great 
works  of  fiction  for  the  young,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  to  the 
composition  of  much  of  its  essential  virtue. 

"  Blessed  is  the  man,"  says  George  Eliot,  "  who,  having  nothing 
to  say,  abstains  from  giving  us  wordy  evidence  of  the  fact."  In 
general  it  must  be  understood  that  the  teacher's  business  with  lit- 
erature is  to  study  and  enjoy,  not  to  create.  "  I  can't  stand  on  my 
head,"  says  Henry  James,  "  but  I  can  applaud  a  clever  acrobat." 
Still,  for  certain  reasons,  the  teacher  should  try  his  hand  at  or- 
iginal composition.  A  man  really  never  knows  anything  till  he 
has  taught  it ;  it  may  be  orally,  or  it  may  be  by  writing  out  what 
he  thinks.  Practice  in  literary  composition  is  an  essential  aid 
to  literary  culture.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  submit  him- 
self to  a  careful  study  of  literary  creations,  so  it  will  likewise  be 
well,  if,  to  some  extent,  he  puts  his  own  impression  of  life  and 
things  into  written  form.  Gladstone  made  religious  controversial 
writing  a  relaxation.     Jonathan  Edwards,  in  early  life,  practised 
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literary  composition  as  the  best  means  of  mental  discipline.  There 
is,  moreover,  for  the  teacher  always  the  possibility  that  his  pro- 
jected little  pitcher  may  turn  out  an  urn.  Penelon's  delightful 
treatise  on  the  education  of  girls  was  originally  intended  only  as 
a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  his  little  family  school,  never 
having  been  intended  for  publication.  Rousseau's  reply  to  a 
mother  who  asked  his  advice  about  the  education  of  her  children 
grew  into  the  famous  mile,  a  book  that  has  revolutionized  the 
educational  world.  Everyone  who  attempts  authorship  has  con- 
stantly to  fight  against  a  distaste  for  the  plodding  labor  of  writing. 
It  is  discouraging  to  know  that  Virgil  wrote  but  five  hexameters 
a  day.  Froude  replied  to  one  who  boasted  that  he  never  revised 
what  he  had  once  written ;  "  But  you  ought,  and  you  will  never 
write  good  English  unless  you  do."  Some  men  of  decided  genius 
in  other  lines  are  conspicuously  weak  when  they  attempt  putting 
anything  into  literary  form.  The  great  landscape  painter,  Tur- 
ner, was  an  extreme  illustration  of  this.  He  is  said  to  have  done 
nothing  worse  than  his  poetry  except  his  prose.  Thackeray  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  had  five  years  of  reading  the  masterpieces 
before  beginning  his  work  as  an  author.  Carlyle,  the  original  of 
originals  in  rugged  literary  expression,  who  never  served  any  ap- 
prenticeship, is  declared  to  have  used  the  most  effective  metaphors 
without  knowing  what  a  metaphor  is. 

All  readers,  owning  to  development  in  years  or  taste,  to  accidental 
stumbling  on  books  or  chance  hints  from  friends,  have  successive 
periods  of  admiration  for  different  authors.  Now  the  absorbing 
author  is  Whittier;  at  another  time  Irving;  and  again  Tennyson 
or  George  Eliot,  or  Q5the,  or  Thackeray,  or  George  Sand,  Brown- 
ing or  Balzac.  It  is  a  strange  miscarriage,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  a  life  of  more  than  usual  intellectual  activity,  to  wait  forty 
years  before  finding  out  that  Balzac  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  greatest  of  novelists.  Some  authors,  and  generally  those  of 
rarest  gifts,  though  perhaps  but  little  read,  take  hold  of  us  for 
life  when  once  they  make  us  feel  their  power.      The  rich  genius 
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of  Walter  Savage  Landor  is  forcibly  d^^monstrated  in  its  perma- 
nent possession  of  such  a  man  as  Stedman.,  It  is  impossible  to 
think  or  write  long  about  English  literature  withcnt  calling  up  old 
Dr  Johnson.  Certain  kinds  of  literature  are  suited  to  particular 
periods  of  life  and  peculiar  moods  and  occasions.  There  are 
meritorious  books  that  must  be  read  at  a  given  point  of  develop- 
ment or  they  are  likely  never  to  be  enjoyed.  Henry  James,  when 
preparing  to  write  a  sketch  of  a  distinguished  American  author, 
naturally  thought  it  necessary  to  reread  all  that  author's  works; 
but,  when  he  came  to  volumes  written  specially  for  children,  he 
passed  them  by,  being  unwilling  to  commit  the  sacrilege  of  dis- 
turbing the  impressions  they  had  made  on  his  youth.  Those  who 
have  neglected  to  read  Pilgrim's  progress  early  in  life  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  see  its  beauty  or  feel  its  power.  Other  gifted  authors  may 
be  successfully  taken  up  at  almost  any  age,  and,  when  once  loved, 
are  increasingly  loved  always.  The  study  of  the  best  literature 
should  continue  through  life,  as  much  that  fails  to  impress  one 
in  early  life  may  be  found  later  on  to  be  the  best  of  iall.  It  is  Ma- 
caulay's  idea,  that  a  yoimg  man,  whatever  his  genius  may  be,  is  no 
judge  of  such  a  writer  as  Thucydides.  Ivanhoe  and  Henry  Es- 
mond should  be  read  annually ;  and  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  get  a 
taste  of  Shakspere  every  day.  In  such  cases  "  the  appetite  grows 
with  what,  it  feeds  on  ". 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  morbid  sentimentalism  which 
has  appeared  in  the  works  of  a  few  of  the  best  writers  of  both  an- 
cient and  modem  times,  sentiments  generally  expressed  late  in  life, 
showing  contempt  for  all  intellectual  accomplishments.  Horace 
sees  man's  highest  ambition  in  the  ownership  of  a  rustic  cot  and  a 
few  acres  of  land  traversed  by  a  singing  brook,  and  with  a  back- 
ground of  tall,  shadowy  trees.  In  a  moment  of  satiety  he  would 
seem  to  loathe  human  aceomplishments  and  a  glorious  career,  and 
regret  that  he  had  not  always  remained  a  simple  child  of  nature, 
sleeping  in  unconscious  innocence  close  to  her  soothing  breast. 
But  the  common  sense  of  the  world  will  never  be  shocked  at  the 
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punishment  inflict e4.©1V.Ki*lig  Midas,  who  was  compelled  to  wear 
asses'  ears  f or  jr^JeVj'jng  the  music  of  Pan  to  that  of  Apollo. 

The  ted^^hei*  jjl^ttst  not  lose  sight  of  the  higher  utility  of  general 
liter^tppc.i^i  that  it  conduces  so  much  to  human  perfection  and 
•IjagpalTess.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  comparison  betw^een  the  prac- 
..  •  **:\  -tical  good  and  the  ideal  good.  Who  shall  conclude  between  the 
comparative  merits  of  a  good  conversationalist  and  those  of  a  great 
astronomer?  How  shall  it  be  determined  which  is  the  greater 
benefactor  even,  the  Frenchman  who  invented  the  wheelbarrow  or 
the  Scotchman  who  invented  logarithms  ?  Which  shall  have  the 
prize,  Morse,  who  made  the  electric  current  a  medium  of  speech 
for  all  nations,  or  Socrates,  who  taught  mankind  the  language 
and  secrets  of  a  better  life  ?  It  is  given  on  good  authority,  that 
philosophy  may  not  be  expected  to  bake  bread,  nor  a  rose  to  sing. 


Saturday  xnomixig,  1  December 

ORATORY  AKB  BEBATIXG 

INTERCOLLBGIATB  DEBATIBW 

BY   PROF.   GEOBOE  P.  BAKER,   HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  your  committee  could  have  arranged 
better  the  order  of  the  program  this  morning  than  chance  has  ar- 
ranged it  for  them.  Oratory,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
should,  I  believe,  follow  an  understanding  of  those  matters  about 
which  I  wish  to  talk  to  you.  Of  oratory  Prof.  Lee  is  much  better 
equipped  than  I  to  speak. 

That  this  large  organization,  interested  in  so  many  pressing 
problems  of  education,  should  be  willing  to  give  a  third  of  its  time 
at  this  session  to  discussing  methods  of  teaching  debating  and  ora- 
tory seems  to  me  a  matter  of  happy  augury  for  such  work.  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  to  come  some  distance  to  share  in  the  discussion. 
I  am  specially  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  because  my  position 
in  regard  to  intercollegiate  debating  has  been  somewhat  misun- 
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derstood,  not  in  the  least  willfully  misinterpreted,  simply  misun- 
derstood. » 

I  have  no  formal  address  to  deliver.  I  come  simply  as  a  teacher, 
for  some  years  closely  connected  with  work  in  part  of  the  field 
for  discussion  this  morning  and  deeply  interested  in  the  whole 
subject,  who  wishes  to  talk  informally  with  other  teachers  about 
experiences  which  must  be  common  to  us  and  about  a  little  per- 
sonal experimentation. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  things  which  we  should  remem- 
ber throughout  our  discussion :  We  are  not  facing  anything  really 
new  in  this  intercollegiate  debating;  it  is  simply  a  new  aspect  of 
old  interests.  I  doubt  if  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers and  our  great-grandfathers  the  fondness  for  oratorical  con- 
tests, so  called,  has  died  out  in  this  country.  Interest  in  them 
has  decreased  in  some  places;  it  has  even  disappeared  in  others; 
but  in  some  part  of  the  country  it  has  held  up  its  head  throughout 
all  the  decades.  Mark  our  prizes  for  declamation  which  still  hold 
their  places  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  interest  fed  by  those  past 
conditions  and  those  lingering  contests  has  today  found  new  ex- 
pression in  intercollegiate  debating.  Therefore,  in  studying  how 
students  may  best  be  fitted  for  intercollegiate  debates,  we  shall 
in  the  main  but  apply  imder  new  conditions  ideas  and  methods  al- 
ready well  known  to  us.  In  the  second  place,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  this  intercollegiate  debating  is  an  evolution,  as  yet  in- 
complete. In  its  constant  growth  lies  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 
He  who  teaches  in  courses  which  may  train  students  for  intercol- 
legiate debating  needs  no  spur  external  to  the  subject  itself.  The 
interest  in  the  subject  apparent  among  undergraduates,  graduates, 
and  faculties,  even  if  it  be  too  often  with  the  last  as  anxious  in- 
terest, is  so  great  that  the  evolution  is  rapid  and  constant,  and 
that  any  instructor  who  is  trying  to  lay  the  right  foundations  for 
a  good  intercollegiate  debater  must,  even  while  he  works  strenu- 
ously in  the  existing  conditions,  clearly  forsee  the  next  stage  in 
the  development,  and  prepare  for  it.      Otherwise  he  will  be  left 
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behind  in  the  race,  as  he  deserves  to  be  and  as  we  all  are  from 
time  to  time  when  we  grow  oversure  of  our  methods  and,  conse- 
quently, unobservant  and  unprogressive.  As  I  shall  not  speak 
with  unqualified  approbation  of  intercollegiate  debates,  I  wish  at 
the  outset  to  recognize  fully  the  stimulation  for  teachers  inherent 
in  intercollegiate  debating. 

There  is  no  denying,  too>  that  intercollegiate  debating  has  been 
of  very  great  assistance  to  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  teach- 
ing undergraduates  to  present  their  ideas  orally  to  the  general  pub- 
lic with  clearness  and  force,  who  are  interested  in  the  forms  of 
public  discourse,  for  intercollegiate  debating  offers  just  that  idea 
of  tussle,  wrestle  and  fight  which  appeals  to  a  youth's  imagina- 
tion. We  all  know  that  the  youngsters  who  play  football  at  eight 
or  nine  care  little  or  nothing  about  the  more  scientific  develop- 
ments of  the  game,  but  they  like  to  punch  the  other  boy  and  roll  in 
the  mud.  At  first  it  is,  more  than  anything  else,  the  fight,  the 
spirit  of  contest,  the  desire  to  show  one's  supremacy  over  some  one 
else  that  interest  our  students  in  debating.  Later  they  come  to 
appreciate  that  to  fight  with  success  intellectually  is  possible  only 
through  knowledge  of  certain  principles  and  the  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  under  varying  conditions.  Recognition 
of  these  ideas  sends  them  to  a  course  in  debating  enthusiastic  for 
the  work,  or,  if  they  have  already  begun  systematic  study  of  de- 
bating, when  these  ideas  come  to  them  through  some  interclass  or 
intercollegiate  debate,  the  recognition  quickens  them  to  strenuous, 
persistent  endeavor.  As  many  of  us  know  to  our  cost,  there  are, 
even  under  the  elective  system,  students  who  can  not  without  some 
such  special  stimulus  be  wakened  to  the  persistent  individual  ef- 
fort necessary  in  a  course  in  debating.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
recent  rapid  development  at  Harvard  of  interest  in  the  study  of 
forms  of  public  discourse  would  have  been  impossible  in  anything 
like  the  same  amount  of  time  without  this  swift  and  popular 
growth  of  intercollegiate  debating.  But  the  widespread  interest 
in  intercollegiate  debating  and  proper  gratitude  for  what  it  has 
done  to  stimulate  a  study  of  the  different  forms  of  public  discourse 
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have  led  undergraduateB,  graduates,  and  even  teachers,  I  think, 
greatly  to  xnisemphasize  its  importance  in  the  field  of  study  under 
discussion  this  morning  —  public  discourse.  After  all,  intercol- 
legiate debating  does  not  mean  every  kind  of  discussion,  nor  even 
every  kind  of  debating;  it  signifies  a  special  kind  of  debating, 
guided  by  rules  as  definite  as'those  of  football,  and  determined  in 
the  same  way,  hj  conferenc>e  of  the  powers.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  highly  developed  special  form  of  debate,  an  intel- 
lectual sport.  Because  of  the  excitement  of  the  contest,  the  pros- 
pective delight  of  a  definite  victory,  the  acclaim  that  greets  the  vic- 
tors from  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  pictorial  newspapers, 
and,  worthiest  reason  of  all,  because  the  intercollegiate  debate  gives 
some  students  who  love  their  alma  mater  their  only  opportunity 
to  work  publicly  to  increase  her  honors,  there  seems  to  be  a  real 
danger  that  intercollegiate  debating  may  become  in  many  colleges 
the  only  form  of  public  discourse  seriously  studied.  Is  not  such 
an  interest  as  this  disproportionate,  unsound,  and  unwise  ? 

What  is  it  we  find  that  the  untrained  interclass  or  intercollegiate 
debater  needs?  T  am  accustomed  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
to  ask  my  students  in  the  courses  treating  public  discourse  to  hand 
in  two  or  three  subjects  already  treated  by  them  either  briefly  in 
one  of  the  courses  in  composition  or  at  length  in  some  debating 
club,  and  to  mark  that  subject  on  which  they  are  quite  sure  they 
can  write  a  decidedly  good  argument.  As  far  as  possible  I  allow 
them  to  write  on  the  preferred  topic.  I  rarely  read  the  resulting 
attempts  at  elaborate  and  detailed  argument  without  recalling 
those  words  of  Jimius  in  regard  to  the  dispatches  of  Lord  Hills- 
boro,  "  We  have  strong  assertion  without  proof,  declamation  with- 
out argument,  and  violent  censures  without  dignity  or  moderation ; 
but  neither  correctness  in  the  composition  nor  judgment  in  the  de- 
sign." Nor  do  these  faults  exist  because  they  have  not  had  thor- 
oughly competent  instruction  in  earlier  courses  in  composition. 
In  those  their  efforts  were  confined  to  so  limited  a  space  that  they 
were  expected  to  regard  only  one  or  two  principles  of  argumenta- 
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tion.      The  attempt  to  work  elaborately  on  more  difficult  subjects 
overwhelms  them.     The  work  of  these  men,  then,  lacks  proof,  mod- 
eration, fair-mindedness;  it  disregards  the  logical  processes  and 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  audience  supposedly  addressed.      They 
may  be  able  to  write  reports  which  investigate  subjects  that  have 
but  one  side  or  to  treat  topics  in  which  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  heavily  one  way,  but  to  steer  their  course,  steadily,  fair- 
mindedly,  weighing  accurately  pros  and  cons,  from  the  superficial, 
popular  understanding  of  a  question  of  the  day  to  its  real  mean- 
ing —  that  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  many  of  them.     In  the 
first  place,  then,  these  would-be  debaters  must  be  taught  to  respect 
close,  analytic,  judicial  thinking,  and  to  think  thus  for  themselves. 
Secondly,  they  must  learn  to  adapt  their  special  material,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  to  any  particular  audience.      Some  years  ago  one 
of  my  students  handed  in  an  argument  against  the  pension  sys- 
tem of  the  time.      It  was,  as  investigation,  thorough,  as  an  ar- 
raignment of  the  conditions  of  the  day,  severe ;  it  was  clear,  for- 
cible, well  analyzed,  but  dry  as  a  chip.      I  said:  "In  rewriting 
this,  will  you  imagine,  please,  that  you  have  been  asked  to  repeat 
this  before  a  G.  A.  R.  post  in  Cambridgeport  ?      The  post  under- 
stands that  you  think  you  know  something  of  the  question,  and 
that  we  misguided  professors,  who  have  trained  you,  think  we 
know  something  about  it ;  so  it  has  planned  for  a  pleasant  evening 
in  riddling  your  case.     The  post  is  proud  of  its  record  in  the  civil 
war,  and  sure  to  feel  that  everything  you  say  against  the  present 
pension  system  is  an  attack,  in  general  on  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  in  par- 
ticular on  it.     Without  thinking  of  these  facts  you  have  accepted 
the  invitation.      On  second  thought,  will  you  deliver  this  as  it  is 
written  ? ''     He  felt  that  he  certainly  should  not.      The  problem 
opened  before  that  student  the  whole  broad  field  of  persuasion. 

Notice,  please,  that  in  what  I  have  been  saying  since  I  asked, 
What  is  the  need  of  the  untrained  intercollegiate  debater?  I 
have  not  emphasized  means  of  winning  a  special  kind  of  contest, 
but  the  training  which  leads  to  thorough,  fair-minded  investiga- 
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tion  of  an  involved  question  and  public  presentation  of  it  adapted 
to  the  intelligence  and  the  interests  of  the  particular  audience 
addressed.  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  larger,  more  fruitful,  more 
significant  field  in  which  all  men  who  wish  to  be  leaders  of  public 
thought  must  train  themselves,  and  in  which  even  the  intercol- 
legiate debater  must  toil  before  he  specializes  in  the  particular 
kind  of  contest  in  which  he  hopes  to  win  laurels,  the  intercol- 
legiate debate.  It  is,  then,  I  believe,  not  to  courses  which  exist 
mainly  to  train  intercollegiate  debaters  but  to  courses  w^hich  train 
youths  to  think  seriously  on  questions  of  the  day,  striving  to  get 
at  the  heart  of  them,  and  to  present  the  results  of  their  thinking 
clearly  and  persuasively,  that  colleges  should  give  their  hearty 
support.  That  is,  I  should  like  to  see  my  men  trained  in  dis- 
cussion for  the  sake  of  truth,  not  in  discussion  for  the  sake  of 
winning  an  intercollegiate  debate. 

But  how  shall  we  give  them  this  training?  Our  students  urge 
us  to  begin  by  debating,  for  they  assure  us  that,  before  entering 
our  classes,  they  have  in  some  school  or  college  club  gained  by 
close  observation  and  assiduous  application  the  rudiments  of  dis- 
cussion. The  plan  seems  attractive,  but  works,  I  think,  poorly. 
It  is  true  that  these  beginners  have  belonged  to  clubs  and  that 
they  have  spoken  on  every  occasion  offered,  but  they  have  worked 
with  little  or  no  guidance.  Feeling  strongly,  they  have  asserted 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  could  have  hidden  from  the  trained 
observer  that  the  ideas  behind  the  enthusiasm  were  the  fewest 
possible  or  totally  unsound :  or,  filled  with  many  good  ideas,  they 
have  stammered  from  ineptitude.  It  is  rare  that  these  beginners 
do  not  need  thorough,  severe,  unrelaxing  training  in  gathering 
material,  in  analysis,  rebuttal,  and  selection  and  presentation  of 
material  for  the  end  in  view  and  the  audience  in  mind.  There- 
fore, before  these  students  practise  they  must  understand  the 
theory  of  their  work.  Moreover,  when  faults  are  numerous,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  all  of  them  when  a  man  speaks  rapidly,  and  even 
more  difficult  to  correct  all  the  faults  at  once  without  confusion. 
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Consequently,  I  believe  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  class,  first  of 
all,  record  itself  on  paper,  in  the  way  I  have  explained,  at  what 
it  thinks  its  best.  The  papers  can  be  criticized  in  detail;  they 
will  provide  an  ample  supply  of  useful  illustrative  material;  and, 
if  there  is  any  query  as  to  the  criticisms,  they  can  be  discussed 
in  conference  by  instructor  and  pupil.  For  some  five  or  six 
weeks,  then,  the  instructor  should  treat  the  chief  principles  of 
argument,  driving  home  the  main  ideas  by  short  exercises  written 
in  the  classroom.  While  all  this  goes  on  in  the  classroom,  the 
student  may  make  outside,  by  the  aid  of  the  criticized  first  foren- 
sic, a  brief  for  a  revision  and  may  write  the  revision  with  the 
aid  of  the  criticized  brief.  All  this  practice  will  give  him  con- 
trol over  the  main  principles  of  his  work.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  cut  loose  from  manuscripts  before  the  class  understands 
analysis,  the  main  rules  for  selecting  and  presenting  evidence,  and 
the  chief  principles  of  rebuttal. 

But  how  are  we  to  train  the  beginner  in  rebuttal?  That 
is  where  a  second  manuscript  may  help  us.  It  is  no  easy 
matter,  as  many  of  you  know,  to  make  debaters  feel  any  strong 
interest  in  the  possible  case  of  the  other  side.  They  have  a 
correct  suspicion  that  the  more  they  know  of  that  case  the 
harder  it  will  be  to  build  up  an  answer  from  the  material  origi- 
nally in  their  possession.  Moreover,  before  we  get  our  chance  at 
them,  they  have  had  a  fine  hopefulness  that  constant  assertion, 
combined  with  persistent  ignoring  of  the  other  side,  with  "  elo- 
quence," "  oratory,"  "  spread-eagle  appeals  interspersed  " —  you 
may  take  your  pick  of  the  phrases  —  will  carry  them  through  to 
victory.  The  two  persistently  difficult  things  to  teach,  I  find,  are 
the  power  to  analyze  swiftly  and  correctly  and,  as  a  part  of  it, 
ability  to  grasp  one  side  of  the  case  as  well  as  the  other.  We  have 
tried  various  devices  at  Harvard  to  make  students  realize  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  other  man's  case  must  be  a  prerequisite  for  any 
helpful  discussion  of  topics  of  the  day.  One  has  been  to  divide 
the  class  into  groups  of  two,  an  affirmative  and  a  negative;  to 
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kt  each  man  see  the  other's  brief  when  ready;  and  to  expect 
each  man  so  to  revise  his  brief  that  the  arguments  when  written 
will  start  from  an  accepted  set  of  introductory  facts  and  will 
meet  squarely  throughout.  Another  plan  is  to  divide  the  class 
into  groups  of  four,  two  aflSrmative  and  two  negative.  The 
students  prepare  their  briefs  independently.  The  briefs  which 
seem  likely  to  produce  the  better  affirmative  and  the  better  neg- 
ative argument  are  criticized  and  returned  to  the  writers.  Draw- 
ing up  their  arguments  promptly,  they  read  them  before  the 
class.  They  are  criticized  first  for  delivery,  by  the  instructor  in 
elocution.  Then,  under  my  guidance,  the  class  discusses  the  work, 
its  analysis,  evidence,  rebuttal,  etc.  When  the  class  has  finished 
commenting,  if  additional  criticism  be  necessary,  I  make  it,  but, 
after  a  little  practice,  the  class  usually  leaves  me  little  to  do 
except  sum  up.  This  searching  process  is  somewhat  disagree- 
able to  the  beginner,  but  the  effect  is  prompt,  marked,  salutary. 
During  this  first  exercise  the  second  affirmative  and  negative, . 
with  their  uncorrected  briefs  in  hand,  have  been  making  careful 
notes  on  the  readings  and  the  ensuing  discussions.  •  Their  briefs 
are  handed  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  I  criticize  and  re- 
turn them  within  a  few  hours.  A  week  later  these  second  readers 
appear  before  the  class.  Their  work  is  expected  to  show  an 
acceptance  of  whatever  was  held  to  be  settled  in  the  earlier  dis- 
cussion; introductory  matter  must  have  been  readjusted;  and 
they  are  to  add  new  material  when  needed,  or  strengthen  the 
places  criticized  as  weak  in  the  first  discussion.  This  method 
produces  not  only  good  rebuttal  but  some  idea  of  cooperation  in 
argument. 

You  and  I  know  well  the  look  of  disapproval,  sometimes  it 
is  something  more  than  a  look,  which  greets  a  statement  of 
methods  like  these.  "  Do  you  allow  students  "  we  hear,  "  Can 
\'ou  force  students  to  take  a  side  in  which  thev  do  not  believe?  '* 
If  you  find  it  irritating,  remember  that  every  teacher  of  public 
discourse  since  Georgias  has  had  to  resign  himself  to  its  iteration. 
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For  myself,  I  gladly  admit  that  I  not  only  allow  but  force  many 
students  to  take  the  side  in  which  at  the  outset  they  do  not 
believe.  I  do  it  because  I  have  often  discovered  that  the  side 
they  believe  in  most  strongly  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  they 
hold,  after  careful  analysis,  to  be  the  poor  side  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  I  do  not  deal  with  men  who  hold  opinions  matured  by 
careful  investigation  and  well-considered  thought,  but  with 
youths  who,  when  they  come  to  me,  hold  ideas  on  most  topics  of 
the  day  which  are  unquestioned  inheritances,  products  of  narrow 
environment,  mere  prejudices,  or  hazy,  easily  shifted  opinions. 
I  put  them  on  either  side  of  a  question  because  I  am  almost 
ready  to  say  that  the  best  thing  which  can  happen  to  an  under- 
graduate debater  is  to  be  put  on  the  side  of  the  question  in 
which  at  the  outset  he  thinks  he  disbelieves,  for  either  he  wakes 
up  to  know  that,  for  good  reasons,  he  believes  it  the  stronger,  or 
he  is  amazed  to  see  how  much  basis  the  other  man  has  for  his 
opinion.  In  either  case  he  has  gone  through  a  broadening  process. 
When  a  student  objects  with  reasons  evidently  well  considered 
that  he  can  nf)t  take  a  particular  side,  neither  you  nor  I  put  him 
where  he  does  not  wish  to  go. 

The  great  advantage  in  this  careful  study  of  rebuttal  is,  not  that 
a  youth  learns  to  think  thoroughly  and  independently,  though  he 
does  gain  this  power  through  it,  but  that  he  comes  by  it  specially 
to  realize  that  in  almost  all  questions  of  the  day  the  other  man 
has  nearly  as  good  a  right  to  his  opinion  as  he  has  to  his. 
Becognition  of  this  fact  means  broad-mindedness  and  fairness  in 
discussion.  Just  here  is  where  intercollegiate  debating  may 
prove  something  of  a  nuisance.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  win- 
ning something,  and  therefore  the  undergraduate,  not  the 
coaches,  wonders  whether  he  may  not  contrive  "  trick  plays  " 
in  his  argument,  whether  he,  too,  can  not  snap  the  ball  back 
with  double  passes,  and  in  his  course  work  he  comes  to  you  with 
a  brief  in  which  he  has  tried  carefully  to  conceal  the  larger  part 
of  his  case.    When  you  object  that  the  plan  is,  as  a  brief,  inade- 
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quate;  that  you  see  his  little  game;  and  that  you  have  already 
seen  it  many  times  among  his  predecessors  in  your  course,  he 
looks  a  bit  sheepish,  but  you  still  have  to  struggle  with  him  week 
by  week  to  make  him  give  you  a  thorough  presentation  of  the 
whole  case,  so  that  you  may  judge  his  work  on  its  real  merits. 
The  graduate  coaches  complain  of  this  as  heartily  as  you  or  I. 
The  fact  means  simply  that  intense  competition  with  victory 
ahead  requires  constant  vigilance  if  some  of  the  past  evils  of 
athletics  are  not  to  creep  into  this  intellectual  sport. 

Suppose,  then,  that  through  lectures,  written,  and  rewritten 
work,  and  by  reading  a  forensic  before  the  class  for  criticism,  a 
student  has  gained  some  mastery  of  analysis,  rebuttal,  handling 
evidence,  and  a  clear,  forcible  presentation  of  his  ideas,  is  he 
ready  to  begin  the  regular  debates  ?  He  ought  to  be,  but,  unless 
he  has  had  some  training  in  elocution,  he  probably  is  not.  Most 
students  have  at  the  outset  no  correct  idea,  indeed,  no  idea  at 
all,  of  the  importance  of  the  appearance  of  a  man  before  his 
audience.  They  do  not  know  that  the  voice  is  one  of  the  strongest 
weapons  of  the  public  speaker.  Their  faces  are  merely  stolid,  or 
twitch  with  excitement.  Their  arms  seem  to  have  been  given 
them  for  no  purpose  whatever,  or  only  for  spasmodic,  meaningless 
flappings  from  the  elbow.  They  stand  in  any  fashion,  usually 
loose-jointedly.  They  speak  in  voices  shrill,  harsh,  foggy,  epicene. 
Too  often,  these  men  resemble  fine  and  accurate  machines  set  in 
ill-made  and  inappropriate  cases.  Here  then  are  the  reasons  why 
you  and  I  can  not  work  independently  of  the  instructor  in  elocu- 
tion. Please  understand  me:  by  elocution  I  do  not  in  the  least 
mean  teaching  a  boy  to  gurgle  and  quaver,  "  I  stood  on  the  bridge 
at  midnight,"  or  to  fill  his  lungs  and  shout,  "  Blow,  bugle,  blow  I  " 
In  such  work  I  have  no  interest  except  as  vocal  exercises  leading 
to  important  ends.  I  wish  intensely,  and  I  speak  not  as  a 
teacher  of  elocution,  for  I  have  never  taught  elocution,  but  as 
one  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  that  somebody  would  find 
a  new  name  for  elocution.    Could  that  be  done  we  should  get  so 
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much  more  from  our  college  faculties  who  are  at  present  some- 
what hide-bound  on  the  subject  of  elocution.  Of  course  we  all 
understand  why  they  are  prejudiced  against  elocution  and 
oratory.  They  have  seen  so  many  slightly  educated,  bigoted,  and 
over-enthusiastic  men  and  women,  "  professors  of  elocution," 
training  boys  and  girls  for  dramatic  reading  or  declamation, 
which  is  fortunately  akin  to  nothing  else  under  the  heavens  or 
on  the  earth,  that  they  have  grown  skeptic.  Moreover,  they 
have  too  often  seen  these  "  professors  "  teaching  entirely  by  the 
letter,  forcing  their  pupils  one  and  all  to  develop  by  the  same 
process  and  in  the  same  way.  Xo  two  men  are  alike;  and  the 
elocutionist  has  no  more  right  to  train  his  students  to  speak  alike 
than  I  have  to  train  mv  men  to  think  alike.  I  could  not  do  that 
if  I  would.  My  business  is  to  make  each  man  think,  not  as  well 
as  his  neighbor  can,  but  as  well  as  he  can.  The  underlying  trouble 
is  twofold.  In  the  past,  teachers  of  elocution  in  the  colleges  have 
too  often  substituted  for  the  work  really  required  the  training 
necessary  for  the  actor  or  the  public  reader.  Secondly,  faculties 
and  a  large  part  of  the  general  public  hare  condemned  the  whole 
subject  of  elocution  because  of  the  misjudgment  and  misemphasis 
of  some  of  its  teachers.  Xo  one  who  has  watched  our  public 
speaking  and  the  efforts  of  undergraduates  before  the  public  can 
long  doubt  that  there  is  a  proper,  a  dignified,  and  a  very  necessary 
training  which  should  be  given  them  as  a  part  of  their  college 
course.  They  must  be  taught  to  assist  themselves  by  pose  and 
gesture,  and  to  let  their  voices  and  faces  respond  to  the  subtlest 
shadings  of  their  thought  and  the  slightest  emotional  change. 
All  this,  too,  they  must  be  taught  to  do,  not  as  other  men  do, 
but  in  the  ways  that  most  express  their  individuality.  Such  work 
is  doing,  I  know,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  it  I  have 
profound  respect.  When  such  work  is  more  general,  I  am  sure 
that  elocution  will  recover  from  the  evils  attached  to  it  by  its 
friends.  When  one  sees  professors  and  instructors  whose  voices 
are  too  weak  to  fill  large  classrooms,  or  whose  monotonous  de- 
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livery  makes  really  valuable  lectures  ineffective,  or  whose  voices 
are  worn  out  after  two  hours  of  talking,  turning  for  aid  and  not 
in  vain,  to  elocution,  one  feels  that  the  right  ideas  must  soon 
make  their  way.  When  departments  of  English  wake,  as  wake 
they  must,  to  the  fact  that  for  college  students,  training  in  the 
oral  word  is  as  important  as  the  written,  that  for  many  of  them  it 
should  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  faculties  must  give  elocution, 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  the  word,  the  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum due  it.  When  that  day  comes,  our  B.A.'s,  M.A.'s 
and  Ph.  D.'s  will  be  less  slangy,  less  slovenly  of  speech  and  man- 
ner, and  it  will  not  be  necessary,  as  now  it  sometimes  is,  to 
examine  their  minds  before  we  can  believe  that  they  have  a  right 
to  the  titles  they  say  they  have  earned. 

Even  when  the  class  is  ready  to  debate,  I  think  there  may  be 
question  as  to  the  best  method  to  pursue.  Most  of  us,  of  course, 
train  our  students  to  speak  without  other  notes  than  the  briefs 
which  they  have  previously  submitted  to  us  for  our  comment. 
I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  a  better  way  would  not  be  to  let 
the  speakers  write  out  their  first  debate,  commit  it,  and  deliver 
it;  write  out  the  second  debate,  condense  it  to  full  notes,  and 
speak  from  those;  write  out  the  third  and  speak  from  very  con- 
^densed  notes;  and  finally  speak  directly  from  the  brief.  This 
would  mean  a  slow  process  and  one,  perhaps,  somewhat  discour- 
aging to  the  pupil,  yet  we  all  know  that  our  present  method  is  not 
very  encouraging  to  the  teacher. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  clearly  and  strongly,  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  other  side,  what  one  has  to  say.  Very  often  one 
controls  an  audience  largely  by  an  appeal  to  its  interests  and 
emotions.  It  is  our  business  then  to  try  to  show  our  students 
what  are  the  interests  of  different  audiences  in  a  particular  sub- 
ject, and  how  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  material,  by  a  different 
emphasis,  by  use  of  the  different  possible  appeals  involved  in  the 
subject,  any  one  speech  may  be  adapted  and  readapted  and  rere- 
adapted  to  different  audiences.    This  is  the  persuasive  part  of  our 
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field  of  work.  To  the  student  it  must  be  alluring,  for  you  and  I 
can  give  him  only  a  few  fundamental  principles;  then  we  must 
say:  "Go  out.  Apply  these  principles  assiduously  to  all  kinds 
of  audiences,  ever  watchful,  undiscouraged,  your  own  severest 
critic.  Only  in  this  way  can  you  become  a  master  of  persuasion. 
The  best  of  all  this  endeavor  of  yours  will  be  that  every  success- 
ful attempt  to  present  to  a  special  audience  the  result  of  your 
careful  thinking  on  any  important  question  will  bring  you  nearer 
to  a  leadership  that  shall  rest  on  thorough,  wise  thought,  phrased 
through  wide  experienced  sympathy." 

But  suppose  your  pupils  successfully  trained  in  all  these  mat- 
ters, analysis,  logical  thinking,  rebuttal,  evidence,  persuasion, 
and  elociition;  will  they  be  satisfied?  I  think  not.  In  past  years 
some  of  my  best  students  have  come  to  me,  saying,  "  I  find  little 
use  now  (as  a  senior  or  a  graduate)  for  the  special  training  for 
intercollegiate  debates;  of  course,  I  do  find  helpful,  as  an  aid  to 
clear  thinking  in  general,  the  principles  which  you  taught  us  un- 
derlie fair-minded  discussion.  But,  after  all,  you  did  not  give  us 
what  we  most  need.  I  have  once  or  twice  had,  as  a  member  of  a 
committee,  to  submit  a  report.  It  needed  to  be  clearly,  simply, 
and  at  the  same  time  persuasively  drawn.  I  found  much  diflS.culty 
in  adapting  to  this  work  the  principles  of  strict  argument.  I 
have  met  similar  difficulties  with  letters  and  editorials  which  I 
have  written  for  newspapers.  In  both,  formal  argument  was  out 
of  the  question  in  my  limited  space.  Mere  statement  of  what 
seemed  to  me  facts  was  dry.  How  could  I  have  written  as  I  felt 
I  should?  I  have  been  called  on  repeatedly  as  an  athlete,  an 
undergraduate  editor,  an  officer  of  my  class,  to  speak  at  college 
and  graduate  dinners.  I  find  such  speaking  slow  torture,  for  I 
am  not  a  wit,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  speak  seriously  yet  in- 
terestingly on  the  subjects  given  me.  Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  take 
refuge  in  the  speech  so  often  heard  —  a  patchwork  of  good 
stories  that  are  trite  and  new  stories  that  are  poor,  all,  new  and 
old,  inappositely  introduced.     In  my  native  town  I  have  been 
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called  on  some  occasions  of  local  importance  to  make  my  neigh- 
bors understand  the  significance  of  the  life  of  some  famous  fel- 
low townsman  of  the  past.  I  am  a  college  instructor.  One  of  my 
classes  is  large^  and  I  must  contend  against  the  languor  that  per- 
Tades  it  after  it  has  come  directly  to  my  lecture  from  its  luncheon. 
Sometimes  students  at  the  back  of  the  room  find  the  pictorial 
morning  papers  more  absorbing  than  my  instruction.  There  is 
even  leakage,  for  unfortunately  some  of  the  class  are  nearer  the 
exits  than  I.  Must  I  *  popularize '  my  lectures  ? "  That  is,  these 
undergraduates  and  graduates  are  meeting  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  writing  committee  reports  and  concisely  effective  edi- 
torials or  communications  to  the  press,  in  after-dinner  speaking, 
conmiemorative  addresses,  and  lecturing.  Surely,  with  all  the 
wealth  of  illustration  which  the  past  offers  us,  we  can  give  these 
men  some  aid,  and  as  surely  we  should  in  our  college  courses. 
We  can  keep  them  from  wTiting  the  average  eulogy,  a  ful- 
somely  phrased  listing  of  the  events  of  a  man's  life;  from  writ- 
ing .the  commemorative  address,  so  often  heard,  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  current  histories,  phrased  in  language  individual 
only  in  its  tameness.  We  can  help  to  train  them  to  go  back  of 
facts,  statistics,  and  conditions  in  order  to  find  messages  from 
the  past  to  the  present;  to  reconcile  seeming  contradictions  in 
lives  of  varied  activities;  to  try  to  make  comprehensible  men  too 
often  misunderstood.  We  can  show  them  that  even  the  after- 
dinner  speech  should  have  a  central  idea  and  plan,  as  well  as 
freshness  and  individuality  of  presentation.  We  can,  perhaps, 
keep  them  from  falling  into  the  too  common  fallacy  of  think- 
ing that,  to  keep  large  bodies  of  students  attentive,  the  quality 
of  the  work  must  be  weakened  or  extraneous  attractions  must  be 
tiuperimposed  on  good  material.  In  all  this  a  broad  field  opens 
out  before  us,  a  field  of  large  consequence  because,  as  I  believe, 
for  one  man  who  applies  from  day  to  day  the  principles  he  learns 
specially  for  intercollegiate  debating,  five  work  in  one  or  more  of 
these  other  fields  of  public  discourse.     For  these  reasons,  then. 
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I  believe  that  our  courses  dealing  with  public  discourse  need  re- 
arranging for  more  accurate  emphasis. 

At  the  present  time  at  Harvard  we  are  trying  the  experiment 
of  making  instruction  in  the  forms  of  discourse  just  considered 
central  in  the  work  dealing  with  public  speaking.  This  I  can  do 
only  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  instructor  in  elocution, 
on  whom  I  entirely  rely,  for  we  ask  our  students  to  take  elocution 
in  their  freshman  or  sophomore  year.  In  the  sophomore  or  junior 
year  we  offer  a  course  which,  beginning  with  lectures  and  prac- 
tice on  the  principles  of  argument,  in  order  to  give  the  class  a 
sense  of  structure  and  a  feeling  for  evidence,  passes  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  various  forms  of  public  discourse  —  what,  in 
the  past  has  made  those  kinds  of  work  successful.  Study  of 
presentation  before  particular  and  definitely  stated  audiences  is 
throughout  the  course  joined  as  inseparably  as  possible  with  study 
of  the  subjects  just  mentioned.  Finally  style  in  public  discourse 
is  treated.  With  this  course,  which  comes  three  hours  each 
week  for  a  year,  or  preferably,  the  next  year,  the  would-be 
speaker  may  take  a  half  course  in  debating.  In  a  section  for 
voluntary  work  he  has  an  opportunity  to  keep  up  his  practice 
in  elocution  of  his  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  scheme  may  at  once  raise  questions 
as  to  the  exact  rightness  of  emphasis  or  its  completeness.  But 
this  is  because  the  whole  subject  is  still  in  a  state  of  attractive 
evolution.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  sure,  that  the  teacher 
who  insists  that  intercollegiate  debating  is  simply  a  subdivision 
of  a  subdivision  (oral  discussion)  of  a  large  field  (public  dis- 
course)  is  the  man  who  sees  the  truth.  Unquestionably  in  any 
course  in  debating  we  must  treat  intercollegiate  debating  even  as 
we  must  treat  any  other  form  of  oral  discussion,  not,  however,  as 
of  paramount  importance,  but  merely  as  one  form  of  discussion 
which  ultimately  rests  on  thorough  investigation  for  the  sake  of 
correct  information.  Let  us,  then,  when  we  have  assisted  in 
choosing  the  best  debaters  among  our  students,  leave  to  interested 
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graduates  and  undergraduates^  themselves,  probably,  old  de- 
baters, the  coaching  of  the  men  for  the  particular  contest.  Of 
course  we  should  not  forget  the  stimulation  which  intercollegiate 
debating  has  given  our  work,  nor,  when  it  is  well-guarded,  its 
benefits  for  the  students  concerned,  in  that  it  wakens  them  to 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  principles  they 
have  studied  and  gives  them  a  very  desirable  opportimity  to  face 
real  audiences;  but  in  our  gratitude  and  interest  we  should  not 
be  led  to  treat  intercollegiate  debating  as  the  most  important  part 
of  our  college  training  in  public  discourse.  As  my  phrasing  this 
morning  must  often  have  suggested,  I  believe  that  intercollegiate 
debating  should  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  an  intellectual  sport. 
I  was  impressed  yesterday  with  some  words  of  the  Hon.  David 
J.  Hill.  As  I  shall  quote  him  entirely  from  memory,  I  apologize 
now  for  any  misquotation,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  have  the  gist  of 
what  he  said:  "  We  must  often  resort,  in  the  last  appeal,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people;  but  this  resort  is  safe,  as  the  last  appeal, 
only  when  it  is  based  on  clear  thinking."  Now  I  believe  that,  if 
we  look  at  teaching  public  discourse  as  I  have  been  looking  at  it 
this  morning,  we  can  feel  that  we  are  doing  something  to  produce 
in  the  public  mind  that  ability  to  think  clearly  and  fairly  on  im- 
portant questions.  Surely,  then,  in  working,  even  if  slightly,  for 
this  clearer  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  public,  we  are  working 
for  that  larger  and  better  citizenship  which  our  increasing  and 
very  important  new  duties  so  seriously  demand.  In  that  fact, 
I  take  it,  lies  the  real  stimulation  and  inspiration  of  our  work. 

ORATORY  IN    COLIilSGBS 

BY  PROF.   DUNCAN   CAMPBELL  LEE  M.A.,   OOBNELL  UNIVEBSITY 

One  of  the  notable  educational  movements  of  the  last  half 
dozen  years  has  been  the  awakening  interest  taken  by  our  col- 
leges, specially  by  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  east,  in 
the  study  of  oral  discourse.  The  colleges  of  the  middle  west 
have  for  many  years  been  more  active  in  this  field  than  have 
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the  eastern  institutions;  but  the  recent  revival  in  the  east  has 
attracted  to  itseM  particular  attention.  Here  many  new  courses 
have  been  offered  in  public  speaking,  debating,  extemporaneous 
speaking,  and  formal  oratory;  and  in  a  few  instances  new  depart- 
ments have  been  created.  The  new  movement  has  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  the  student  body,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  numbers  that 
elect  such  courses  whenever  offered,  in  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  students  carry  on  departmental  studies  in  this 
field,  in  the  active  work  of  debating  societies,  and  in  the  success- 
ful administration  of  intercollegiate  debating  contests  between 
nearly  every  university  and  college  and  its  natural  rival.  The 
movement  has  been  styled  not  inexactly  the  "  oratoric  revival." 

The  lagging  of  interest  in  oratoric  study  during  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  this  new  activity,  even  in  the  homes  of 
oratory,  so-called,  was  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  gen- 
erally low  standards  of  English  in  nearly  all  our  colleges;  and, 
possibly,  also  to  the  nature  of  public  questions,  which  dealt  with 
expediency,  rather  than  with  right  and  national  duty.  The  pub- 
lic speaker  has  obtained  a  more  respectful  hearing  again,  and 
with  the  rise  of  new  problems  the  orator  has  regained  his  posi- 
tion as  a  leader  of  public  thought. 

But  more  particularly  there  was  prevalent  a  few  years  since, 
I  believe,  a  general  distrust  of  the  teaching  of  oratory.  The 
apathy,  if  not  antipathy,  toward  oratoric  training  that  existed 
a  decade  ago  in  most  educational  centers,  and  still  exists  in  many, 
had  its  source  in  the  feeling  that  the  teaching  of  oratory  was  not 
worthy  of  a  university  curriculum.  It  was  thought  by  many  to 
be  of  necessity  physical  rather  than  intellectual.  It  was  believed 
that  the  training  dealt  with  superficialities  instead  of  realities; 
that  it  imposed  mechanical  tricks  of  voice  and  gesture,  instead  of 
developing  the  man  with  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  heart  from 
within,  outward,  and  upward  to  his  own  ideal  of  what  a  speaker 
should  be.  Written  discourse  in  the  form  of  college  orations  was 
stereotyped,  assertive  and  bombastic,  and  when  spoken  was  often. 
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if  not  usually,  unnatural  and  unindividual.  In  short,  the  teach- 
ing in  the  field  of  oratory  was  not  considered  really  educative, 
and  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 
This  feeling  was  by  no  means  wrong  in  itseU,  there  was  much 
ground  for  the  conclusion;  and  even  today  there  can  be  found 
institutions  where  the  oratorio  training,  or  what  passes  for  it, 
would  hardly  merit  the  confidence  of  those  whose  feelings  re- 
volted against  what  I  have  just  described. 

Where  any  interest  has  developed  during  more  recent  years, 
in  the  study  of  oratory  as  a  collegiate  study,  the  demand  has 
been  for  something  very  different  from  the  old,  in  which  a  few 
declamations  in  the  early  part  of  the  course,  with  little  or  no 
classroom  work,  was  considered  as  constituting  a  liberal  course  of 
training  in  public  speech. 

The  late  Prof.  Frink  of  Amherst  college  expressed  well  the 
modem  principle  I  would  impress  when  he  said,  ^^  The  need  is 
for  such  a  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, both,  in  the  spoken  and  in  the  written  word,  that  it  shall  pre- 
pare the  student  to  meet  as  a  speaker  the  varied  demands  of  pro- 
fessional and  public  life.  It  is  a  course  that  has  its  general  dis- 
ciplinary value,  as  well  as  its  practical  use.  It  is  a  course  that  is 
to  have  its  part  in  developing,  strengthening  and  perfecting  the 
man,  no  less  than  in  training  the  future  preacher,  lawyer,  legis- 
lator or  speaker  representative  of  large  business,  social  or  philan- 
thropic interests.  It  stands  not  simply  for  vocal  culture  and  the 
study  of  effective  action,  but  for  such  special  training  in  logical 
force  and  rhetorical  skill  as  shall  make  easy,  natural  and  thus 
genuine,  the  grace  and  power  of  the  spoken  word.  Such  a  course, 
therefore,  has  to  do  with  the  student  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  writer 
as  well  as  speaker.  It  means  no  enforcement  of  an  arbitrary  sys- 
tem of  delivery,  no  limitation  of  means  to  a  prescribed  set  of 
words.  Becognizing  with  Emerson  that  *  behind  the  orator  is 
the  man ',  it  stands  for  a  training  that  shall  call  forth  the  natural 
powers  of  the  student,  and  help  these  powers  to  their  largest 
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usefulness  by  preserving,  stimulating  and  developing  the  personal 
force  of  the  speaker,  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from  personal  de- 
fects." 

This  is  the  aim  of  true  oratorio  training,  identical  with  the  aims 
of  education  itself.  All  education  has  as  its  end  the  disciplining 
of  thought,  the  molding  of  speech  and  the  training  of  character. 
Such  a  course  as  I  have  suggested  is  peculiarly  influential  in  giv- 
ing these  purposes  definite  direction.  A  department  of  oratory 
becomes  an  educational  clearing-house.  Into  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment are  brought  the  resources  gained  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  college  or  university,  and  all  are  used  to  a  definite 
end.  Not  only  are  the  powers  of  the  mind  of  the  speaker  him- 
self summoned  to  give  a  proper  enforcement,  but  the  student 
feels  behind  him  an  inspiring  and  invigorating  force  that  helps 
him  to  do  his  best  in  giving  to  others  what  he  has  himself  ac- 
quired. 

The  end  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  every  teacher  is  not  to  make  an 
orator,  but  by  developing  all  the  powers  of  thought  and  speech, 
by  keeping  the  entire  work  educational,  to  make  each  individual 
student  more  of  a  man.  Habits  of  mind  are  of  more  importance 
than  habits  of  voice;  but,  if  the  mental  content  of  any  speech 
is  given  its  full  sway,  the  voice  and  body  will  easily  be  brought 
to  their  full  usefulness,  and  made  to  play  their  proper  part  in  the 
speech  itself.  This  can  not  be  done  unless  the  whole  work  of  the 
student  be  made  individual  and  the  results  be  based  on  his  own 
thinking  and  feeling.  Words  must  be  used  merely  as  symbols  of 
ideas,  the  imagination  must  be  stimulated,  thoughts  must  be  con- 
crete and  vivid,  and  the  associated  idea  suggested  by  each  definite 
thought  must  be  called  to  mind  and  realized  fully.  Work  carried 
along  these  lines  for  many  months,  in  one  course  or  many  courses, 
will  give  a  mental  discipline  which  should  make  the  student  more 
of  a  thinker  and  fit  him  better  to  solve  life's  problems,  because 
he  is  more  of  a  man.    To  make  special  application  of  the  phrase 
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of  another,  '^  such  a  training  will  act  on  the  average  intellect 
like  a  fertilizer  on  a  field  of  average  fertility." 

Nor  is  this  mere  generalization.  The  disciplinary  value  of  a 
thorough  schooling  in  speaking  or  debate,  when  appreciated  and 
understood,  wiU  be  promptly  acknowledged.  In  almost  every 
exercise  the  teacher  notes  with  increasing  pleasure  the  growth  of 
orderly  habits  of  thought,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the 
power  of  analysis.  If  the  former  master  of  Baliol  college  was 
correct  when  he  made  the  sense  of  proportion  an  essential  in  lib- 
eral culture,  where  can  education  be  better  illustrated  than  in 
some  intellectual  pursuit  like  this,  in  which  it  becomes  a  vital 
necessity  to  weigh  ideas* and  arguments  according  to  their  real 
worth,  and  to  separate  essentials  from  the  non-essentials,  the  valu- 
able from  the  trivial?  At  all  times  in  an  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress, the  mind  must  hold  the  subject  firmly  as  a  whole,  and 
never  permit  the  greater  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  less. 

In  such  an  exercise  the  mental  vision  of  the  student  is  widened, 
and  with  questions  that  pertain  to  the  public  good,  an  interest  in 
social  and  political  problems  is  awakened.  He  becomes  a  keen 
critic  of  public  questions  and  public  men,  and  his  judgments  are 
based  more  and  more  on  arguments  that  appeal  to  the  reason  of 
his  fellows,  than  on  prejudice  and  social  and  party  feeling. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  particular  discipline  this  study  gives 
in  habits  of  expression.  It  calls  for  immediate  and  adequate 
translation  of  one's  thought  before  one's  companions,  and  puts 
to  test  constantly  the  strength  and  weakness  of  one's  vocabulary. 
It  stimulates  a  feeling  for  words,  and  gradually  gives  a  power 
over  words  that  many  a  man  never  gets  in  after  life  even,  without 
such  a  disc^line  in  youth. 

The  value  of  personal  force  to  supplement  and  make  effective 
any  thought  is  learned  naturally  in  such  a  study  as  this.  One 
can  not  seem  to  be,  and  grow  into  a  true  public  speaker;  one 
must  really  be.  Deceit  is  not  a  tool  in  the  kit  of  the  true  orator. 
Honesty,  sincerity,  earnestness  —  these  are  qualities  of  the  man 
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that  make  for  personality,  without  which  speech  loses  its  powei 
to  impress  and  persuade,  and  hence  its  real  charm  for  the  hearer. 

Pi-es.  Eliot  has  recently  remarked  that  a  young  man  should 
go  to  college  in  order  that  he  "  may  discover  what  his  powers  are 
and  learn  to  use  them."  The  best  work  in  the  teaching  of  public 
speaking  often  lies  in  effort  to  make  known  to  the  pupil  what 
his  powers  are  in  thought  and  speech.  The  awakenings  that 
have  come  to  my  notice  among  students  of  oral  discourse  during 
a  short  teaching  experience  of  10  years,  are  inspiring.  The  young 
man  introduced  to  himself,  made  aware  of  resources  of  which  he 
has  had  no  intimation,  often  discovering  possibilities  that  have 
changed  his  whole  estimate  of  life,  sharpening  his  tools  for  work 
and  giving  him  a  stronger  confidence  that  tasks  are  awaiting  him 
in  a  larger  world  when  he  is  prepared  to  take  them  up !  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  such  self-discoveries  as  these,  which  are  repeated 
in  every  teacher's  life,  that  makes  our  profession  joyous  amid 
all  its  hardships  and  trials,  and  brings  the  teacher  a  sweeter  satis- 
faction than  money  can  buy. 

This  idea  has  attracted  to  itself  a  title  that  is  more  expressive 
of  the  practical  value  of  such  a  study  than  the  word  "  elocution," 
and  one  I  urge  as  most  suggestive  and  helpful  for  departments  of 
oratory  in  colleges,  namely,  "  public  speaking  ".  The  word  elo- 
cution is  limited,  if  not  misleading  in  its  meaning,  and  has  come 
to  be  a  special  term  denoting  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs  merely 
or  the  work  of  those  schools  in  which  actors  and  dramatic  readers 
find  training  for  their  special  needs.  The  young  men  and  women 
of  our  colleges  catch  a  new  inspiration  from  thinking  of  their 
work  as  a  practical  training  in  real  life  by  studying  in  courses 
that  fall  under  the  general  title,  public  speaking.  The  title 
is  manly  and  American,  to  say  the  least.  It  suggests  achieve- 
ment and  a  sphere  of  influence  as  wide  as  the  nation.  The 
use  of  such  a  term  as  '^  public  speaking "  instead  of  elocution 
focuses  the  entire  work  of  the  teacher.  It  calls  to  mind  the 
needs    of   public  life,  and  then  leads  on  to  an  endeavor  to  sat- 
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isfy  such  needs.  The  question  comes  to  him  each  day,  "  How 
can  I  stimulate  these  young  lives  to  make  the  most  of  opportuni- 
ties, in  order  that,  when  the  demand  for  effective  public  speech 
comes,  they  may  be  equal  to  the  demand?"  With  the  thought 
of  public  service  permeating  all  his  work  for  the  young  student, 
there  is  little  danger  that  his  teaching  will  be  other  than  helpful 
and  progressive. 

All  the  features  of  public  speaking  should  not  be  taught  in  one 
course;  in  fact,  to  teach  the  features  of  speech  effectively,  there 
should  be  at  least  four  courses,  in  order  that  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent may  become  accustomed  to  a  particular  method  of  work  be- 
fore another  form  of  discourse  is  attempted.  From  my  experi- 
ence as  a  student  in  Hamilton  college,  and  as  a  teacher  of  public 
speaking  in  a  secondary  school  as  well  as  in  a  university,  I  believe 
that  there  should  first  of  all  be  an  elementary  course,  where 
thought  movement  may  be  emphasized  in  connection  with  the 
technic  of  delivery.  At  the  same  time,  there  should  be  car- 
ried on  a  systematic  study  of  argument  and  the  method  of  ar- 
ranging argument.  When  the  essential  features  of  two  such 
courses  as  these  have  been  mastered,  the  student  is  ready  to  take 
up  the  delivery  of  his  original  argument  in  the  form  of  a  debate, 
and  to  learn  to  speak  his  ideas  without  committing  sentences  to 
memory.  How  to  establish  a  finished  address  and  to  deliver  com- 
mitted sentences  with  extemporaneous  effect,  is  a  different  line 
of  study  and  should  constitute  a  separate  course.  Let  me,  then, 
with  more  detail,  make  some  suggestions  along  these  four  lines. 

1  The  elementary  work  is  by  all  means  the  most  vital,  because, 
as  the  student  begins,  so  will  he  carry  on  his  advanced  studies. 
The  teacher  must  follow  the  inductive  method  always,  and  never 
permit  himself  to  be  dogmatic,  or  suggest  particular  interpreta- 
tions or  the  expression  of  particular  ideas  by  gesture  or  other 
action.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  individual  conception 
and  individual  feeling,  both  stimulated  by  the  teacher  as  best  he 
may.    No  rules  should  be  laid  down;  but  the  needs  of  the  audi- 
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ence  should  be  studied,  and  speech  made  to  fit  in  between  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  and  the  mind  of  the  audience  in  such  a  way 
that  economy  of  attention  will  result,  and  the  audience  be  led 
gradually  from  one  thought  to  another  till  a  conclusion  is 
reached.  If  this  method  be  followed  out,  the  student  will  soon 
learn  that  the  voice  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing the  thought  and  making  it  heard  and  understood;  and  he  will 
soon  appreciate  that  the  speaker's  entire  personality  must  enter 
his  work,  if  belief  is  to  result  from  the  speech. 

The  beginning  steps  should  be  along  the  line  of  conversational 
talks  by  the  student  to  his  fellow  classmen;  advancing  from  that 
to  written  productions  of  familiar  nature,  and  then  to  selections 
from  masterpieces  of  diction,  not  necessarily  orations.  Before 
the  speech  is  delivered  a  system  of  interpretation  should  be  care- 
fully followed  out,  developing  in  detail  1)  the  thought  movement, 
2)  the  emotions  as  they  naturally  come,  and  3)  the  chain  of  asso- 
ciated ideas  or  pictures  which  make  the  speaking  vivid. 

2  In  formal  oratory,  if  such  a  course  be  undertaken,  there 
must  be  at  the  very  outset  a  making  clear  that  matter  is  of  more 
importance  than  manner.  In  all  speech,  methods  of  research 
should  be  followed  as  exhaustively  as  in  the  study  of  argument 
I  have  found  it  valuable  to  establish  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
in  formal  oratory,  a  field  of  research  for  each,  as  in  thesis  work, 
in  which  field  the  student  finds  sources  for  all  his  orations  of  a 
certain  year.  Gradually  he  becomes  filled  with  the  subject,  till 
at  last  he  is  able  to  write  readily  and  with  a  message.  A  limited 
theme  that  appeals  to  the  student  as  a  personal  thing  should  be 
selected,  and  the  student  encouraged  to  develop  a  single  specific 
subject,  instead  of  a  broad,  general  subject.  The  development 
of  each  one  of  these  themes  should  be  real,  simple,  individual  and 
helpful.  Common  sense  must  be  made  to  apply  to  every  state- 
ment; the  oration  must  be  kept  free  from  assertions,  extrava- 
gances and  impossibilities,  and  every  tendency  toward  glittering 
generalities  or  the  introduction  of  the  big  bow-wow  be  frowned 
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on.  The  criterion  should  be  not,  Will  it  dazzle  my  audience?  but 
Will  it  inform  and  instruct?  And  if  the  idea  already  suggested, 
of  every  oration  containing  a  message  and  the  student  filled  with 
the  message,  be  brought  out,  the  winning  of  a  prize  will  be  an 
incidental  matter.  I  do  not  think  that  formal  oratory  should 
be  held  up  to  students  as  the  end  in  a  department  study,  but  as 
the  means  toward  giving  their  extemporaneous  productions  more 
finish  and  polish.  It  is  a  valuable  study,  and  should  not  be 
neglected  by  one  who  expects  to  be  a  finished  speaker. 

3  There  should  be  a  course  in  brief  writing  and  oral  debating, 
with  definite  program,  where  the  tasks  and  dates  of  appointments 
are  clearly  stated.  Questions  should  be  chosen  of  public  and 
national  interest;  investigations  should  be  thorough;  and  the 
student  should  be  encouraged  to  do  his  own  thinking.  I  can  not 
over-emphasize  the  value  of  such  a  training  as  this  for  the  average 
student.  "No  debate  should  be  undertaken,  unless  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  been  systematically  briefed,  corrected,  rewritten  and 
placed  in  such  form  that  the  members  of  the  whole  department 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  criticize  it.  I  have  found  the  publi- 
cation of  a  brief  for  the  advanced  work  in  debating,  very  stimu- 
lating to  the  students  of  the  department. 

4  Another  course  which  has  proven  specially  valuable  in  de- 
veloping our  ideals  of  public  speaking  is  one  in  extemporaneous 
speech,  where  each  week,  each  member  of  the  class  delivers  a 
prepared  address  of  five  minutes  on  a  program  announced  for 
weeks  in  advance.  Extemporaneous  speech  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  impromptu  speech,  where  one  attempts  to  speak 
without  preparation.  In  the  course  in  extempore  speech  great 
stress  is  laid  on  methods  of  preparation,  and  the  student  is  taught 
how  to  develop  a  short  speech,  and  how  to  present  the  same  with 
regard  to  a  time  limit;  how  to  say  something  in  a  short  time;  and 
how  to  stop  when  he  is  through.  Every  speech  is  outlined  before 
it  is  delivered.  The  speaker  is  required  to  follow  the  outline  in 
the  delivery  of  his  address.    The  subjects  are  narrow  enough  to 
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be  mastered  in  one  week^  and  broad  and  difficult  enough  to  prevent 
attempts  at  general  talks.  I  have  found  this  to  be  a  broadening 
course,  not  alone  in  the  scope  of  the  subjects,  which  cover 
economics,  politics,  history  and  government,  but  also  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary study  to  give  the  student  a  power  over  himself  and 
ability  to  use  his  every  resource. 

A  general  course  in  oratory  for  colleges  which  I  have  sketched 
under  these  four  heads  must  appeal,  I  think,  to  every  teacher  as 
being  a  curriculum  of  discipline.  I  have  been  gratified  year  after 
year  in  seeing  how  young  men  have  gradually  developed  the 
power  of  analysis,  under  the  system  as  outlined,  in  learning  how 
to  think  and  in  acquiring  habits  of  judgment  they  have  never  pos- 
sessed before. 

In  addition  to  the  ability  to  possess  in  the  mind  a  large  number 
of  facts,  the  courses  I  have  suggested,  specially  those  in  debating, 
public  speaking  and  extemporaneous  speaking,  give  a  facility 
and  readiness  that  is  one  of  the  prime  requisites  for  public  life, 
an  ability  to  command  the  facts  on  an  instant.  They  enlarge 
the  vocabulary,  and  enable  the  student  to  have  a  power  over 
words,  and  not  only  to  express  his  thought,  but  to  express  it  in 
such  a  way  as  will  persuade  his  audience  to  accept  his  beliefs. 
Seldom  does  work  along  one  of  these  lines  fail  to  enlarge  the 
personality  of  the  student  and  to  reveal  new  powers  never 
dreamed  of  before.  I 

An  experienced  and  powerful  political  leader  of  national  repu- 
tation recently  remarked  to  me  that  "  politics  is  what  it  is  today, 
not  because  of  a  general  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  because  intelligence  plays  so  small  a  part  in  public  af- 
fairs.'*  The  call  is  for  the  college  man  who  can  supply  the  im- 
plied demand.  Is  the  college  fulfilling  its  part,  if  it  does  not  pre- 
pare its  graduates  to  assist  as  citizens  in  the  discussing  and  settle- 
ment of  the  problems  of  city,  state  and  nation  ?  It  is  not  doing 
its  duty  imless  it  does,  by  training  and  practice,  make  participa- 
tion in  public  debate  and  discussion  so  easy  and  natural  that  no 
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graduate  will,  from  timidity  or  incapacity  in  public  speech,  shrink 
from  bringing  his  intelligence  to  bear  on  our  political  life. 

My  plea  is  for  a  dignified  and  effective  department  of  oratory, 
or  public  speaking,  in  every  college  and  university;  for  intel- 
lectual standards  of  teaching,  and  a  deeper  sympathy  for  the 
work  attempted  along  educational  lines.  I  plead  for  a  depart- 
ment that  shall  give  common  training  to  thinker,  writer  and 
speaker,  establish  true  ideas  of  the  purposes  and  needs  of  public 
speech,  and  offer  generous  opportunities  to  put  these  into  prac- 
tice under  the  guidance  of  helpful  and  inspiring  teachers,  whose 
chief  recommendation  may  be  that  they  are  in  the  fullest  sense 
educators  of  the  average  youth  for  larger  life. 

ORAIi  BXPRBSSION  IN  SBCONDART  SCHOOLS 

BY  MISS  JESSIE  DALBYMPLE,  OIBLS    HIGH  SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA 

In  considering  this  subject  we  are  impressed  with  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  in  educational 
matters  toward  oral  expression.  It  has  not  been  many  years 
since  elocution,  or  oral  expression,  as  we  now  prefer  to  call  it, 
was  thought  to  hold  no  place  in  a  system  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. It  was  a  subject  not  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  serious 
worker.  The  fact  that  so  representative  a  body  of  men  and 
women  as  this  association  should  devote  a  session  to  its  discus- 
sion is  proof  that  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  vital  interests  in  the  school 
curricTilums  of  the  future;  that  it  has  at  last  taken  its  legitimate 
place  as  a  means  to  the  interpretation  of  literature,  and  as  an  aid 
to  mental  training. 

If,  by  the  interpretation  of  literature,  we  mean  the  under- 
standing of  the  author's  thought,  then  silent  reading  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  But,  if  in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  literature  as 
addressed  to  the  susceptible  nature,  to  the  spiritual  side  of  man, 
then  it  needs  to  be  vocally  rendered  as  much  as  a  musical  com- 
position needs  the  voice  or  instrument  to  give  it  life.  In  fact, 
many  of  our  best  educators  say  that  a  piece  of  English  is  never 
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understood  till  it  is  artistically  rendered.  To  do  this  effectually 
requires  a  careful  training  of  the  vocal  organs^  a  nicety  of  articu- 
lation, a  thoroughness  in  the  mastering  of  breathing,  that  take 
more  time  than  the  makers  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools  are  willing  to  allow  us. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  sing,  she  is  not  discouraged  when  she  is 
told  five  years  will  be  necessary  before  she  can  master  the  techni- 
calities of  the  art.  If  her  desire  be  to  play  the  piano  or  organ, 
the  same  time  is  not  considered  too  long  to  devote  to  the  manage- 
ment of  stops,  to  master  the  keys,  to  draw  out  at  will  the  various 
combinations  of  harmonious  sounds  and  the  richness  and  delicacy 
of  expression.  Tet  we  fancy  that  "  the  grandest  and  most  ex- 
pressive instrument  fashioned  by  the  Creator  "  can  be  played  on 
with  the  little  study  and  practice  that  can  be  put  into  the  hours 
left  over  after  the  course  has  been  crowded  with  the  so-called 
intellectual  studies. 

We  do  not  need  to  read  the  Autocrat  of  the  breakfast  tahle  to 
learn  that  the  great  trouble  with  the  American  girl  is  her  voice; 
that  "  it  is  aggressive,  disturbing,  and  would  wear  out  a  nervous 
man  without  his  ever  knowing  what  was  the  matter  with  him." 
We  have  but  to  listen  to  the  pupils  in  our  own  classes,  to  the  con- 
versation carried  on  in  any  public,  or  for  that  matter  in  any 
private  gathering  to  find  that  the  criticism  is  tpo  well  founded. 
These  defects  destroy  the  emotional  value  of  a  voice,  and  in 
doing  so  render  it  useless  as  a  means  of  expression.  Loudness  is 
too  often  mistaken  for  vigor  of  tone,  careful  articulation  and 
projection,  the  three  elements  that  supply  its  carrying  power. 
Breath  resistance  is  transferred  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  throat, 
with  the  thin,  grating,  nerve-destroying  results  so  common  to 
our  ears.  It  is  only  when  all  the  muscles  of  breath  and  voice 
are  under  absolute  control,  that  we  can  expect  the  well-rounded, 
smooth,  nerve-resting  voice  that  betokens  refinement  and  culture 
and  makes  conversation  a  joy. 

But  correct  muscular  conditions  and  poise  of  chest  can  not  be 
acquired  till  some  improvement  is  made  in  our  pupils'  habits  of 
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standing  and  sitting.  No  one  who  has  had  the  training  of  the 
large  classes  in  our  public  schools  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  need  of  a  change  in  this  direction. 

The  faulty  position,  the  relaxed  chest  speak  of  an  accompany- 
ing lack  of  mental  alertness,  whose  evil  results  are  felt  in  every 
department  of  our  school  work.  When  a  pupil  stands  up  to  read 
or  recite,  we  may  judge  beforehand  what  will  be  the  character 
of  the  performance  by  the  position  assumed.  Depressed  spirits, 
dullness  of  tone,  and  carelessness  of  utterance  invariably  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  correct  bearing.  It  is 
from  the  pupil  who  takes  an  attitude  of  dignity  and  self-respect 
that  we  may  look  for  the  honest  and  earnest  effort  which  insures 
progress  and  improvement. 

The  habit  of  standing  correctly  is  desired  not  merely  for  grace, 
but  because  therein  lies  the  secret  of  vital  economy.  Awkward- 
ness is  the  result  of  misdirected  nervous  energy,  and  is  too  ex- 
pensive a  luxury  to  be  consciously  indulged  in  by  any  one. 

When  the  body  is  out  of  poise,  the  lungs,  heart  and  abdominal 
organs  are  pressed  out  of  their  natural  positions,  statistics  show- 
ing a  displacement  of  from  one  to  four  inches,  according  to  the 
defect  of  poise.  The  unusual  strain  placed  on  nerve  centers 
while  trying  to  force  the  organs  up  to  their  accustomed  func- 
tional power,  induces  nerve  fatigue,  which  means  in  the  end, 
nervous  debility  and  organic  weakness.  Anything  which  cramps 
the  lungs  impairs  the  nerve  centers  controlling  them,  which  in 
turn  react  on  the  nerve  centers  controlling  the  heart.  A  dropped 
chest  means  insufficient  air  properly  to  purify  the  blood,  and  it 
so  disarranges  the  entire  circulatory  system  that  nerves  and 
muscles  are  underfed  with  impure  blood.  The  inevitable  effect 
on  the  physical  health  and  on  the  brain  itself  is  lowered  func- 
tional ability. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  to  the  teachers  of  physical  expression  and 
to  the  teachers  of  physical  culture  that  we  must  look  for  a  rem- 
edy.    Too  often  the  attention  to  poise  is  confined  to  the  reading 
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classroom,  while  pupils  are  allowed  to  drift  back  into  their  faulty 
habits  the  moment  other  recitations  are  taken  up.  It  would  take 
but  a  few  minutes  to  insist  on  a  well-poised  body,  the  very  'first 
element  of  mental  alertness.  Standing  correctly,  the  lungs  are 
free  and  ready  for  those  nice  manipulations  so  essential  for  all 
vocal  effects.  And  we  can  then  begin  our  work  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  literature  through  the  voice. 

Though,  as  Bacon  says,  "  education  is  the  cultivation  of  a 
just  and  legitimate  familiarity  betwixt  the  mind  and  things,"  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  learning  to  read  is  the  beginning  of 
every  child's  formal  education,  and  every  step  of  its  progress 
comes  through  this  channel.  The  work  of  the  teacher  of  reading 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  educational 
system.  From  the  time  children  enter  school,  the  main  efforts 
of  the  teacher  are  directed  toward  training  them  so  that  they 
can  help  themselves  by  reading.  However,  to  one  who  makes 
a  careful  study  of  oral  expression  in  our  public  schools  it  is  evi- 
dent that  progress  in  this  work  is  not  in  proportion  to  that  made 
in  other  studies,  and  pupils  enter  the  high  school  with  a  deficiency 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  subject  of  the  entire 
course.  If  there  were  a  superintendent  of  reading  in  the  public 
schools,  such  as  we  have  of  music  and  drawing,  it  is  possible  that 
the  teachers  of  oral  expression  in  the  high  school  would  need  to 
devote  less  time  to  its  fundamental  principles.  The  notable  fea- 
ture of  pupils'  reading  is  the  lack  of  emotional  expression,  plainly 
evidencing  a  deficient  imagination.  They  have  already  spent 
eight  years  in  school,  presumably  with  a  portion  of  every  school 
day  devoted  to  reading.  Yet  they  constantly  complain  that  it 
is  impossible  to  study  the  lessons  assigned  them  unless  they  de- 
vote three  to  five  hours  in  their  preparation.  This  should  not 
be,  if  their  mental  grasp  on  their  daily  reading  lesson  is  sure. 

Thought-getting  is  the  prime  object  of  every  lesson  from  the 
primary  school  to  college,  not  merely  pronouncing  words  cor- 
rectly.    Words  have  no  meaning  unless  they  stimulate  thought. 
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If  this  were  drilled  into  ^he  younger  children,  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  high  school  they  would  have  acquired  mental  habits 
that  would  be  reflected  in  all  their  lessons  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  study.  Then  the  teacher  of  elocution  would  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  expression  rather  than  the  mere  getting  of 
thought.  The  step  from  thought-getting  of  silent  reading  to  the 
expression  of  that  thought  orally  is  not  an  easy  one  unless  a 
direct  appeal  is  made  to  the  imagination  and  emotions.  As  there 
is  a  memory  of  each  one  of  the  senses,  so  is  there  an  imagination 
of  each;  and,  as  the  memory  of  the  senses  can  be  trained,  so  also 
can  the  imaginations  of  the  senses  be  so  trained  as  to  lead  even 
young  pupils  into  a  deeper  understanding  of  their  reading.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  patience  and  enthusiasm,  the 
results  are  discouraging.  The  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  is 
best  in  literature  on  the  part  of  many  whose  province  it  is  to 
handle  the  subject,  and  the  absence  of  vocal  technic  (through 
which  alone  emotional  expression  can  be  gained)  make  the  read- 
ing lesson  a  great  trial  and  discouragement.  And  what  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  inspiring  lessons  of  the  day  degenerates 
into  a  listless  perfunctory  performance.  When  we  add  to  this 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  course  of  study,  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand the  temptation  to  omit  the  reading  lesson  and  substi- 
tute for  it  language,  history,  or  composition  —  all  branches  good 
in  themselves  but  only  incidentally  helpful  in  making  good 
readers. 

That  many  of  our  teachers  do  not  rise  to  the  appreciation  of 
good  literature  is  due  perhaps  to  the  method  of  teaching  it  in 
past  years,  when  the  history  of  literature,  parsing,  and  philology 
took  the  place  of  the  actual  study  of  the  literature  itself.  Now 
that  methods  have  changed,  and  our  best  schools  recognize  that 
literature  is  art,  beauty,  spirit,  we  shall  have  better  teachers  and 
better  readers;  for  nothing  so  stimulates  vocal  expression  as  the 
desire  to  impress  others  with  some  beauty  or  feeling  we  have 
ourselves  experienced.       We  need  teachers  who  are  themselves 
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lovers  of  the  beautiful,  sublime  and  tender,  in  order  that  they  may 
impart  their  appreciation  and  feeling  to  their  class.  Emotion  is 
catching,  and  so  is  the  absence  of  it. 

Most  of  our  pupils  fail  to  read  acceptably  because  their  imag- 
ination has  not  been  called  into  play.  This  is  due  perhaps  to 
early  environment,  to  the  prosaic  life  of  the  schoolroom,  or  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  kept  on  studies  which  do  not  appeal 
to  this  faculty.  Without  the  illumination  bom  of  the  spirit 
reading  is  dull  and  listless.  Technic  may  be  perfect  and  the 
soul  dead.  True,  the  limited  time  allotted  to  reading  in  our 
public  schools  does  not  permit  the  development  of  perfect  tecH- 
nic.  Nevertheless,  if  this  subject  is  to  become  the  power  it 
sliould  be,  full  chance  -must  be  given  to  kindle  the  imagination 
in  these  young  people.  To  set  a  soul  on  fire  with  enthusiasm 
is  a  holy  thing. 

It  is  only  after  the  intellect,  the  feelings  and  the  imagination 
have  grasped  and  assimilated  literature,  that  there  can  be  any- 
thing that  savors  of  "  that  same  expression  of  the  poet  which  the 
soul  of  the  hearer  is  whispering  to  itself  ".  There  is  but  one  way 
whereby  the  teacher  may  judge  of  the  student's  appreciation  of 
literature,  and  that  is  oral  expression.  The  form  of  expression 
is  sure  to  give  the  true  measure  of  ability  to  think  and  feel  in 
the  author's  lines.  Then  intimations  and  suggestions  which  had 
never  been  disclosed  before,  come  out  like  sensitive  ink  under  the 
influence  of  light  and  heat. 

Wliat  then  are  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  se- 
cure better  reading  in  our  high  school  pupils? 

First,  they  are  at  an  age  when  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
personality  and  environment  presses  heavily  on  them,  and  brings 
into  play  the  faulty  muscular  state  fatal  to  the  repose  necessary 
to  good  reading. 

Second,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  nervousness  of  pupils,  which  is  only  intensified  when 
they  are  required,  book  in  hand,  to  give  expression  to  thought. 
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They  will  talk  with  ease  and  force;  but,  when  they  attempt  to 
read  somebody  else's  words,  they  are  so  overwhelmed  with  the 
occasion  that  they  read  as  no  human  being  was  ever  heard  to  talk. 

Xo  one  remedy  will  go  farther  toward  correcting  these  faults 
than  absolute  control  of  breath.  Well-filled  lungs  under  the 
proper  conditions  of  poise  and  dress  is  the  first  requisite.  If  we 
add  to  this  skill  in  the  management  of  this  breath  and  the  dia- 
phragmatic control  essential  to  correct  speech,  we  shall  so  econo- 
mize nerve  force  as  to  prevent  the  muscle-bound  conditions 
against  which  the  teacher  of  expression  is  continually  contending. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  close  this  subject  without  a  few  notes 
of  warning  against  other  means  by  which  the  pupils'  ability  to 
give  emotional  expression  is  destroyed. 

Chief  among  them  is  the  demanding  of  an  expression  of  emo- 
tions unknown  to  their  years  and  experience.  These  struggles 
to  give  what  is  to  them  unnatural  effects,  do  much  toward  estab- 
lishing false  muscular  conditions. 

In  our  desire  to  secure  gracefulness  of  expression,  we  are  very 
apt  in  our  zeal  to  forget  that  the  pupil  can  express  only  so  far 
as  she  feels  and  understands.  Any  attempt  beyond  that  must 
end  in  forced  and  futile  imitations.  If  naturalness  be  our  desire, 
it  is  naturalness  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  pupil's  personality  and 
not  the  teacher's. 

The  habit  of  introducing  irrelevant  criticism  into  the  reading 
lesson  will  spoil  the  best  display  of  spirit  any  pupil  can  make. 
If  the  pupil  live  in  the  literature,  let  technical  faults  go,  and 
correct  them  at  some  other  time.  The  letter  killeth,  but  no  such 
criticism  can  be  made  of  the  method  which  aims  at  the  spirit  of 
literary  interpretation. 

Since  our  pupils  receive  the  largest  part  of  their  education 
from  books  after  leaving  school,  we  at  least  owe  it  to  them  to 
give  them  the  habit  of  thought-getting  and  the  power  of  thought- 
giving,  that,  when  they  have  gone  out  from  among  us,  they  may 
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read  with  the  illumination  of  the  inner  eye.     This  may  be  dream- 
ing, but  the  dream  of  today  is  often  the  reality  of  tomorrow. 

Is  it  worth  while? 

Biscnssion 

Hammond  Lamont  —  My  part  in  this  program,  I  take  it,  is 
merely  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  something  from  my 
own  experience.  I  should  like  to  speak  not  as  a  newspaper 
worker,  but  as  a  teacher;  for  it  is  only  a  few  months  since  I  closed 
five  years'  teaching  at  Brown  university. 

Since  I  have  had  no  formal  instruction  in  elocution,  I  am  unable 
to  add  anything  to  the  last  two  papers.  I  wish,  however,  to 
make  one  passing  comment  on  a  point  which  Miss  Dalrymple 
touched.  She  spoke  of  those  benighted  days,  possibly  I  misT 
understood  her,  when  parsing  was  part  of  the  drill  in  grammar. 
I  know  that  the  fashion  of  parsing  is  now  discarded  by  many 
progressive  educators;  and  yet  I  must  say  one  word  in  its  be- 
half, must  express  my  belief  that,  though  the  drill  may  have 
been  carried  to  excess,  nevertheless  parsing,  or  something  much 
like  it,  is  still  a  desirable  part  of  instruction  in  grammar  if  we 
are  to  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  English 
sentences. 

To  turn  now  to  the  thing  in  which  I  have  been  most  inter- 
ested—  intercollegiate  debating:  I  was  trained  in  the  same  school 
with  Prof.  Baker.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  that,  though  he  is 
younger  than  I,  he  trained  me.  What  I  may  say  will  therefore 
naturally  be  along  the  lines  which  he  has  laid  down.  One  or 
two  points  I  should  like  to  emphasize  more  strongly  than  he 
emphasized  them.  I  understand  quite  fully  the  drawbacks  that 
attend  intercollegiate  debating:  the  frequent  tendency  toward 
undue  formality.  The  fact  that  each  man  has  five  or  10  minutes 
to  speak  leads  to  a  cut  and  dried  method.  The  contest  some- 
times develops  a  certain  showiness  in  boys  at  a  time  when  showi- 
ness  and  self -consciousness  are  specially  undesirable;  finally,  the 
undergraduate  is  prone  to  certain  small  and  almost  underhand 
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tricks  in  arranging  his  material  with  an  eye  to  tripping  the  fellows 
on  the  other  side.  AH  these  drawbacks  I  gladly  acknowledge; 
and  yet  I  have  found  the  debate  the  best  stimulus  I  know  of  for 
arousing  an  interest  in  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  and  in 
what  was  once  called  oratory.  It  is  my  regard  for  that  stimulus 
that  makes  me  speak  a  little  more  cordially  of  intercollegiate 
debating  than  Prof.  Baker  has  spoken  of  it;  or  to  emphasize  the 
good  side  of  it  more  fully.  Since  Harvard  is  a  place  where  inter- 
collegiate debating  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  the  evils 
that  arise  are  perhaps  more  apparent  there  than  elsewhere.  I 
feel  at  any  rate,  that  in  Brown  university  the  inevitable  evils 
have  not  yet  developed  sufficiently  to  give  any  cause  for  alarm. 
The  problem  there,  and  in  many  of  the  colleges  where  inter- 
collegiate debating  has  been  carried  on  only  two  or  three  years, 
is  to  get  enough  interest  among  the  undergraduates.  We  can, 
we  believe,  check  the  excesses,  later.  This  matter  of  arousing 
undergraduate  and  graduate  interest  will  appeal  to  teachers  in 
colleges  which  are  not  furnished,  as  Harvard  is,  with  a  law  school 
containing  students  eager  to  debate  and  to  develop  the  inter- 
collegiate debater. 

I  believe,  of  course,  with  Prof.  Baker,  that  the  only  aim  id 
intercollegiate  debating  is  the  development  of  the  man;  that  the 
strength  of  debating  as  a  drill  is  the  intellectual  exercise,  the 
study  of  structure,  the  study  of  sources  of  material,  and  the 
effort  to  get  at  the  truth. 

The  first  point,  it  seems  to  me,  in  training  good  debaters,  is  a 
well  worked  out  brief.  The  weakness  of  many  debaters  that  I 
have  heard  in  college  and  out  has  been  failure  in  the  study  of 
the  structure,  failure  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  question.  I  should, 
therefore,  from  my  own  experience,  very  cordially  indorse  all 
that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  careful  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  argument  and  the  working  of  it  out  into  a  complete  brief. 
As  to  the  desirability  of  writing  out  the  argument  in  full,  I  am 
in  some  doubt.     The  difference  between  spoken  and  written  dis- 
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course,  in  spite  of  what  we  may  say,  is  often  very  considerable; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  writing  the  argument  in  full 
often  produces  formality,  whereas,  writing  out  a  detailed  brief 
and  speaking  from  notes  may  develop  a  more  successful  speaker. 
There  is  only  one  point  more  that  I  wish  to  urge ;  and  that  is 
that  the  intercollegiate  debating  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  college  faculty,  and  that  the  training  and 
development  of  the  speakers  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  under- 
graduates, and  of  the  graduates  who  are  interested  in  the  work. 
Such  a  method  is  possible  in  most  colleges.  Harvard,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  matter,  now  leaves  the  development  of  her  speakers 
to  a  committee  of  graduates  and  undergraduates;  and  in  Brown 
we  arranged  last  June  for  a  committee  of  the  younger  graduates, 
who  are  to  bring  against  the  college  teams,  perhaps  as  often  as 
once  every  two  or  three  weeks,  several  lawyers  who  will  debate 
the  question  with  them.  I  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  courses 
in  debate ;  but  I  believe  also  that  debates  between  colleges  should 
not  be  debates  between  professors,  but  between  students.  For 
that  reason,  the  development  of  the  individual  debater  himself, 

« 

of  his  own  method,  of  his  self-reliance,  and  the  enlistment  of 
the  interest  of  the  graduates,  are  the  things  which  are  at  present 
the  most  desirable. 

Dr  Baymond  U.  Alden  —  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  impossible  at  this 
stage  of  the  discussion  really  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been 
said,  unless  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  take  issue  with  some  of  the 
many  excellent  things  which  have  been  said.  One  can  only 
refer  to  those  which  one  believes  to  be  of  the  most  importance. 

The  point  I  wish  specially  to  emphasize  may,  perhaps,  best  be 
introduced  by  recalling  some  words  of  Mr  Jefferson,  the  dis- 
tinguished actor,  in  an  address  to  the  Graduate  club  of  this  uni- 
versity a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  in  which  he  took,  as  his  text,  the 
distinction  between  public  speaking  and  acting,  which  he  prop- 
erly said  are  very  often  confuted,  and  which  are  specially  con- 
fused by  many  who  call  themselves  teachers  of  oratory.     This 
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is  the  distinction  which  I  think  should  be  kept  fundamentally  in 
mind  in  relation  to  the  training  of  our  students  in  any  of  these 
subjects.  The  difference  is  one,  primarily,  between  dramatic 
expression  and  what  we  may  call,  for  convenience,  self-expres- 
sion. Any  sane  man,  at  this  particular  time,  will  hesitate  to 
use  the  word  "  self-expression  ",  at  a  time  when  we  are  possessed 
of  the  pseudo-psychologic  terms  of  the  kindergarten  and  of  the 
so-called  "  school  of  oratory  " ;  but  I  use  it  simply  as  meaning 
the  expression  of  one's  own  ideas  as  distinguished  from  the  at- 
tempt to  reexpress  the  idea  of  others;  and  I  think  that  this 
training  in  the  expression  of  one's  own  ideas  should  be  the  basis 
of  college  training  in  public  speaking,  which  is  the  point  I  have 
particularly  in  mind.  Here  comes  in  the  difficulty  and  the  ob- 
jection to  the  older  method  of  basing  the  training  in  public 
speaking  largely  on  what  we  call  the  formal  oration,  a  method 
which,  as  Prof.  Lee  has  pointed  out,  is  now  deservedly  in  some 
disrepute. 

The  difficulty  with  the  formal  oration  as  it  has  been  practised, 
and,  as  I  may  add,  it  is  almost  necessary  that  it  should  be  practised, 
is  that  it  involves  the  expression  of  ideas  on  a  different  plane 
from  that  which  may  be  expected  from  the  practical  young  stu- 
dent, the  wholesome,  healthy,  natural  young  man  or  woman. 
The  oration,  that  is  the  formal  oration,  is  not  the  form  in 
which  his  ideas  naturally  take  shape.  It  represents  lines  of  think- 
ing and  feeling  which  are,  as  yet,  undeveloped,  in  large  measure, 
and  which  I  think  ought  to  be.  I  may  illustrate  this  by  an 
allusion  to  an  experience  of  my  own  in  listening,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  to  an  oratorio  contest  (the  memory  of  which  my  friend, 
Prof.  Lee,  will  share  with  me)  in  a  neighboring  university. 
There  was  a  prize  for  the  best  oration,  and  there  were  students 
from  various  colleges,  and  the  prize  was  won  (I  think,  was  won 
deservedly,  according  to  the  almost  universal  opinion)  by  a  stu- 
dent who  showed  great  gifts  and  fine  training  on  the  lines  of 
what  we  call  oratory;  yet  there  was  no  one  who  felt  for  a  moment 
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that  the  ideas  or  the  sentiments  in  that  speech  were  the  natural 
expression  of  that  student  to  the  present  audience  of  any  think- 
ing or  feeling  of  his  own.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  were  ideas 
or  sentiments  which  had  been  drummed  into  him  by  some  one 
else;  but  that  they  were  ideas  and  sentiments  which  he  had,  as 
it  were,  drummed  into  himself,  because  he  had  a  great  oration 
to  make.  The  fact  of  it  was,  as  I  afterward  learned,  that  he 
had  written  that  oration,  had  revised  it  carefully,  had  memorized 
it  spme  three  months  or  more  before  the  time  of  the  contest, 
and  had  been  rehearsing  its  delivery  ever  since.  Now  the  true 
speaker  makes  his  speech  at  the  best  the  first  time  he  gives  it; 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  second  or  third,  if  he  is  very  inexperienced; 
because  that  is  the  time  he  is  talking  it  to  the  people  he  is  talking 
to.  The  estimate  that  some  of  us  had  of  the  particular  contest, 
the  winning  of  the  prize  in  a  contest  of  that  kind,  was  suggested 
by  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the'  judges,  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor in  a  neighboring  university,  to  the  professor  of  oratory 
in  the  institution  from  which  this  prize-winner  came.  He  said, 
"  Your  man  took  the  prize ;  he  did  it  deservedly,  and  I  congratu- 
late you;  but,'^  (and  I  am  modifying,  instead  of  exaggerating, 
the  words  of  the  professor)  "  tell  the  young  man  to  swear,  by 
the  grave  of  his  grandmother,  never  to  get  off  such  rot  before 
an  audience  again."  The  difficulty  was,  he  was  not  talking  to 
the  audience;  it  is  the  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  formal  ora- 
tion for  a  young  student;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  train- 
ing in  debate,  as  we  have  now  come  to  call  it,  is,  I  believe,  not 
the  only,  but  the  fundamental  and  the  most  practical  and  desir- 
able part  of  all  our  work  in  public  speaking  in  the  colleges.  It 
is  real  to  the  students.  It  is  work  along  the  same  lines  with  the 
other  subjects  on  which  they  are  working,  and  on  the  subjects 
in  which  they  are  interested  in  public  affairs.  Best  of  all,  it 
demands  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  shall  be  actual  talk,  and 
not  formal  memorizing,  or  anything  bordering  on  dramatic  expres- 
sion, which  is,  as  the  other  speakers  have  pointed  out,  a  thing  quite 
apart  from  the  purposes  of  college  training. 
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I  am  very  glad  that  the  subject  of  the  training  in  the  second- 
ary schools  along  this  line  has  been  put  on  the  program.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  secondary  schools,  just  as  we  of  the 
English  department  are  always  telling  them  something  similar 
in  the  matter  of  English  composition,  should  relieve  us  on  this 
line  of  a  good  deal  which  now  has  to  be  done  in  the  colleges. 
The  mechanics  of  the  subject,  that  is  the  ability  to  pronounce,  to 
enimciate,  and  to  stand  respectably  before  an  audience,  I  see 
no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  mastered  before  the  college 
period.  They  correspond  to  such  elements  of  composition  study 
as  spelling,  penmanship  and  syntax.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
more  profound  in  their  origin,  or  require  more  profundity  in 
their  methods  of  teaching,  than  these.  But  we  find  that,  if  we 
do  anything  with  the  students  in  the  matter  of  public  speaking, 
we  have  to  spend  a  large  part  of  the  time  on  these  mechanics  of 
the  subject  in  their  freshman  year^  just  as  we  have,  regrettably, 
to  take  our  time  in  the  freshman  year  with  elementary  matters 
of  syntax,  and  even  of  spelling,  and  give  up  the  matter  of  pen- 
manship as  hopeless  altogether.  The  mechanics  of  the  subject, 
then,  being  largely,  or  primarily,  a  matter  for  emphasis  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  dramatic  expression  being  largely  a  matter 
for  specialized  schools  for  those  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves 
in  that  line,  it  follows  that  the  matter  of  training  the  student 
to  express  his  own  ideas  orally,  precisely  parallel  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  composition  courses  in  expressing  thought  in  written 
form,  should  be  the  fundamental  idea  of  college  training. 

I  am  a  little  doubtful  about  placing  much  stress  at  any  point 
in  the  course  on  the  training  of  public  speaking  or  reading  for 
purposes  of  literary  interpretation;  because,  while  theoretically 
the  correct  oral  rendering  of  a  piece  of  literature  ought  to  be 
very  closely  associated  with  literary  knowledge  and  study  and 
appreciation,  observation  shows  us,  nevertheless,  that  those  who 
have  spent  most  of  their  time  on  the  matter  of  oral  expression 
would  not  compare  favorably  with  the  most  elementary  students 
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of  literature  by  other  methods;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
many  of  our  best  teachers  of  literature  are  atrocious  and  abomi- 
nable readers.  This  is  most  regrettable;  it  ought  not  to  be  true; 
but  it  indicates  that  the  connection  between  the  two  things, 
appreciation  of  literature  and  its  oral  expression,  is  not  quite 
as  close  as  one  might  suppose.  The  study  of  the  delivery  of  the 
compositions  of  others  may  be,  and  in  practice  proves  to  be,  a 
useful  means  of  getting  at  some  of  the  el-ements  of  delivery.  But 
in  the  college  course  at  least,  I  repeat,  it  should  be  only  pre- 
liminary to  the  training  in  expressing  one's  own  ideas. 

Now  for  the  relation  of  this  college  training  to  intercollegiate 
debates.  I  thought,  till  Mr  Lament  had  spoken,  that  I  had  at 
least  one  point  which  had  not  been  anticipated;  but  at  last  he 
made  that  point  also,  that  the  two  things  should  be  separated 
more  than  has  sometimes  been  done.  The  remark  made  bv 
Prof.  Baker,  regarding  the  analogy  between  debating  and  foot- 
ball, is  a  very  suggestive  one  indeed.  In  both  cases  the  element 
of  winning  is  a  necessary  evil  of  the  contest;  and,  while  playing 
good  football  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  element  in  winning 
a  football  game,  and  while  doing  good  debating  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  important  element  in  winning  an  intercollegiate  debate, 
the  two  things  are  not  identical  in  either  case.  The  element  of 
debating  to  win  is  something  which  the  intercollegiate  debater 
must  study  if  he  has  before  him  an  audience  composed,  primarily, 
for  him,  of  three  persons  who  are  not  waiting  to  see  whether 
they  are  convinced  by  his  arguments,  but  are  simply  watching 
to  see  whether  he  has  made  the  best  speech. 

In  real  life,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  going  to  talk  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  his  ideas,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
others,  not  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  powers  estimated  on  a 
ratio  of  100.  The  two  things,  therefore,  while  very  similar  and 
closely  and  wisely  related,  are  quite  different  in  certain  respects; 
and  I  therefore  heartily  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  by 
previous  speakers  as  to  the  desirability  of  keeping  this  distinction 
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in  mind.  In  particular  I  concur  with  the  point  made  by  Mr 
Lamont  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  that  the  intercollegiate  con- 
tests should  he  recognized  as  student  contests,  not  in  any  way 
to  be  confused  with  the  instruction  that  may  be  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  instructors  on  subjects  related,  but  not  the 
same. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  only  this,  on  which  we  are  all  agreed, 
whatever  our  differences  may  be  in  detail.  The  primary  aim 
of  training  along  all  these  lines,  which  we  are  to  keep  in  mind, 
is  this,  the  same  that  we  have  in  studying  rhetoric  and  com- 
position, and  that  ennobles  them  in  spite  of  the  drudgery  of  de- 
tails: that  the  object  of  it  all  is  the  communication  of  ideas  be- 
tween human  beings,  and  training  in  this  as  a  means  of  making 
the  person  trained  the  noblest  possible  factor  in  society  and  in 
the  state. 

Dr  Cheesman  A.  Herrick  —  Had  I,  as  at  first  purposed,  pre- 
pared a  written  discussion  for  this  occasion,  I  should  follow  the 
order  of  congressional  oratory  in  asking  "  leave  to  print " ;  but, 
had  I  prepared  a  written  discussion,  I  fancy  it  would  be  ill  suited 
to  the  present  needs,  and  the  printing  of  it  would  be  unnecessary. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  situation  in  which  a  humble  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  was  once  placed  when  he  was  to  speak 
after  the  eloquent  Edmund  Burke.  Mr  Burke  had  held  breath- 
less the  attention  of  the  house  for  a  long  time  and  had  adequately 
treated  the  subject  under  discussion,  after  which  this  member 
arose  and  gave  the  speech  of  his  life  in  four  words.  They  were, 
"I  ditto  Mr  Burke."  To  very  much  that  we  have  heard  this 
morning  we  shall  add  only,  in  conclusion,  the  statement  that  they 
are  the  last  words  of  the  discussion,  that  no  attempt  to  restate 
them  will  add  to  their  force,  and  to  drag  other  elements  into  the 
discussion  would  detract  from  rather  than  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  these  words  as  they  now  stand.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  am 
a  little  at  odds  with  mj  friend,  Dr  Alden,  who  has  sought  to 
differentiate  so  sharply  between  oral  interpretative  reading  and 
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the  speaking  of  one's  own  words  as  means  of  vocal  training  — 
or  I  disagree  as  to  emphasizing  so  strongly  as  he  has  emphasized, 
to  the  exclusion  of  oral  reading,  the  speaking  of  one's  own 
thought,  as  a  means  of  training  for  vocal  power,  and  of  getting 
the  mastery  of  one's  self  as  one  may  stand  before  an  audience. 

Two  things  have  been  presented  to  us  very  clearly  today. 
They  are  thought  and  expression,  the  training  in  matters  of 
thought  and  the  training  in  matters  of  expression.  As  to  train- 
ing in  matters  of  thought,  we  are  I  fancy,  pretty  generally  agreed; 
but  we  are  not  yet  agreed,  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  when  this 
meeting  has  concluded,  and  perhaps  never  shall  be,  as  to  what 
are  the  best  methods  for  training  in  matters  of  expression,  and 
where,  in  our  scheme  of  education,  training  for  expression  may 
most  properly  find  its  place.  I  have  been  particularly  pleased 
to  find  so  much  differentiation,  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion on,  between  the  thought  element  and  the  expression  ele- 
ment, and  to  find  that  the  thought  element  has  been  urged  as 
fundamental  to  all  questions  of  expression;  and  I  have  also  been 
pleased  to  find  that  the  formal  training  to  expression  is  to  be 
pushed  back,  on  the  recommendation  of  those  who  have  been 
here,  farther  and  farther  in  our  scheme  of  education  —  back 
into  the  earlier  years  of  the  college  course  —  back,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  papers,  and  as  farther  emphasized  by  Dr  Alden, 
into  the  secondary  schools,  and  back  still  farther,  as  suggested 
by  Miss  Dalrymple,  into  the  elementary,  or  grammar  schools. 

It  has  been  my  duty,  under  orders,  for  two  years,  at  the  ex- 
amination  of  students  for  admission  into  the  higher  schools  of 
this  city,  to  hear  several  hundred  boys  read,  and  give  a  numerical 
mark  for  the  value  of  their  reading.  The  memory  of  that  task 
is  so  fresh  that  I  can  but  speak  of  the  desirability  of  recommend- 
ing that  the  elementary  schools  be  urged  to  give  more  attention 
to  oral  expression.  But  we  are  not  freed  from  our  responsi- 
bilities, in  our  positions  in  colleges,  or  in  secondary  schools,  or 
in  any  other  department  of  our  system  of  education,  by  trans- 
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ferring  to  other  factors  or  elements  in  this  system  the  duties 
which,  with  existing  conditions,  must  be  ours.  The  college  has 
its  work  to  do;  and  the  shouldering  of  a  responsibility  on  the 
secondary  school  can  not  at  present  release  the  college;  the  sec- 
ondary school  has  its  work  to  do,  and  it  can  not  shoulder  that 
back  on  the  elementary  school;  as  the  elementary  school,  in  its 
turn,  can  not  shoulder  its  responsibility,  in  the  position  in  which 
it  is  placed,  back  on  the  home,  for  training  in  oral  expression. 
We  may  take  to  ourselves,  in  concluding  this  discussion,  the 
thought  (and  we  shall  bear  it  away  with  us,  I  am  sure,  as  funda- 
mental) expressed  by  that  famous  first  recommendation  of  the 
recipe  for  the  preparation  of  hare  ragout,  namely,  get  your 
hare.  And  so,  in  the  expression  of  sentiment,  the  expression  of 
thought,  whether  it  be  that  which  comes  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  ideas  or  from  patient  investigation,  or  whether, 
through  oral  reading  or  recitation  from  memory,  we  deliver  the 
words  which  express  the  thoughts  of  another,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  properly  emphasized  today,  but  none  too  strongly, 
the  fundamental  that  the  first  rule  is  that  we  shall  lay  fast  hold 
of  the  thought  or  sentiment  which  we  are  to  express. 

Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale  jr  —  Your  president  was  quite  wrong 
when  he  gave  you  any  idea  that  you  are  to  hear  a  sermor  on  the 
preceding  text.  My  father,  to  whom  he  so  kindly  alluded,  has, 
as  some  of  you  may  remember,  laid  down  one  or  two  very  inter- 
esting principles  on  the  subject  of  public  speaking  in  his  story 
entitled  My  double.      One  of  those  principles  was  couched  in 

the  following  remark:   "  There  has  been  so  much  said,  and,  on 
the  whole,  so  well  said,  that  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer.*' 

The  discussion  of  this  question,  I  think,  practically  closed  wlicn 
the  last  speaker  sat  down.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  make  a  num- 
ber of  remarks  which  I  had  turned  over  in  my  mind.  They  have 
been  already  made  by  other  speakers.  I  shall,  however,  for  one 
moment  (the  hour  is  late,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  occupy  the 
10  minutes  so  kindly  allowed  me)  try  to  say  one  word  which 
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may  put  this  discussion  in  such  a  form  that  we  can  carry  the  best 
of  it  away  with  us  and  put  it  where  it  will  be  most  useful  in  our 
regular  experience.  Most  of  us,  I  suppose,  are  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  A  good  deal  of  what  has  been  said  has  applied 
chiefly  to  the  colleges;  but  the  real  result  of  the  matter  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  importance  to  the  school  teacher.  We  have  had 
presented  to  U9  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  of  advice  — 
a  great  deal  which  is  stimulating  to  any  one  who  would 'teach 
public  speaking,  whether  for  intercollegiate  debates  or  for  the 
far  more  generally  useful  and  necessary  process  of  conveying 
one's  own  thought  on  the  many  occasions  which  come  to  every 
college-bred  man  and  woman.  We  have  had  a  great  number  of 
things  put  before  us.  It  is  evident,  I  think,  to  everybody  that 
few  single  teachers,  even  few  colleges,  can  pretend  to  cover 
all  the  ground.  There  is  not  enough  time  given  for  so  much 
study  and  practice  as  all  this  calls  for.  Now  one  of  the  matters 
which  is  most  difficult  to  attend  to,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
matters  most  often  put  aside  for  lack  of  time,  is  the  matter  of 
rightfully  using  the  voice;  a  matter  which  with  its  attendants  — 
standing  rightly,  moving  rightly  and  so  on,  is  in  the  colleges  very, 
very  hard  to  teach  anybody,  partly  because  there  is  not  time  to 
teach  it,  and  partly  because  usually  the  best  time  for  teaching  it 
has  passed  by. 

INTow  we  have  had  before  us  this  morning  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Miss  Dalrjonple  has  shown  that  an  immense  amount 
of  excellent  work  may  be  done  in  the  schools  in  the  way  of  culti- 
vation of  the  voice;  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  speakers  have 
shown  that,  if  that  particular  piece  of  training  could  be  taken 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  college  teacher,  a  great  advance  would 
be  made.  I  believe  that  is  perfectly  true.  If  the  boy  or  the 
girl  coming  to  college  were  really  aware  of  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  way  in  which  the  voice  should  be  used,  the  way 
in  which  one  should  stand  in  speaking,  the  way  in  which  one 
should  address  an  audience,  if  they  had  got  hold  of  these  mat- 
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ters,  which  may,  as  has  been  shown,  be  taught  in  our  secondary 
schools,  they  would  be  all  the  more  ready  to  lay  hold  vigorously 
of  the  other  points  which  Mr  Baker  arid  Mr  Lee  and  others  have 
put  before  us.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  thing  that  the  sec- 
ondary schools  can  do.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  questionable  just 
how  they  shall  do  it. 

It  is  now  almost  a  year  ago  that  I  boc*:i:ne  involved  in  a  dis- 
cussion, at  a  meeting  of  this  character,  with  a  very  skilful  teacher 
of  reading  in  New  York  state,  a  discussion  in  which  I  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  reading  aloud  is  the  more  important  in  the 
secondary  schools;  and  Sherman  AVilHams,  of  New  York,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  fundamental  thing  is  declamation.  Dif- 
ferent teachers  have  different  ideas.  Whether  it  be  that  oral 
reading  is  the  foundation  of  declamation  and  so  of  the  technical 
part  of  public  speaking,  or  whether  it  be  that  declamation  Ls 
the  foundation,  that  where  you  have  good  declaiming  you  have 
good  reading,  I  can  not  say.  But  the  thing  to  be  carried  home 
by  all  who  are  teachers  here,  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
subject,  whether  it  is  by  reading  or  by  declamation  that  the 
matter  shall  be  accomplished,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  that  as 
much  as  possible  should  be  done,  specially  in  the  secondary 
schools,  in  the  way  of  real  vocal  training  and  real  training  in  the 
mechanics  of  speech.  I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  that  is  the 
net  result  for  most  of  us  of  what  we  have  heard  this  morning. 


MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS 

Friday  morning,  the  chairman  made  the  following  announce- 
ments : 

Committee  on  nominations.  Free.  Sharpless  of  Haverford; 
Pres.  Raymond  of  Union;  Prof.  George  B.  Bristol  of  Cornell; 
Prin.  William  H.  Klapp,  of  Philadelphia;  Prin.  Thomas  W. 
Sidwell,  of  Washington. 
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Auditing  committee,  Prin.  George  L.  Maris^  of  Newtown  Pa. ; 
Prin.  Samuel  A.  Baer,  of  Harrisburg  Pa. 

Prof.  Lamberton  —  I  make  a  motion  most  heartily,  one  which 
I  hope  everybody  in  the  association  will  be  able  to  adopt  with 
equal  heartiness.     It  is  this: 

Moved,  That  this  association,  as  a  recognition  of  the  promising 
work  of  the  committee  on  the  common  board  of  examination,  au- 
thorizes that  eommittee  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the  association 
for  preliminary  expenses  to  the  extent  not  to  exceed  $50. 

Adopted 

Prof.  Mitcliell  —  We  have  come  to  the  close  of  what  I  believe 
is  the  most  successful  meeting  ever  held  by  this  association.  The 
entertainment  afforded  us  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  of  the  most  royal  sort.  I  therefore  move  you,  sir,  that  we; 
extend  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  particular  to 
Provost  Harrison,  and  Sec.  Ames,  our  cordial  thanks  for  this  en- 
tertainment. 

Adopted 

Treasurer's  report 

To  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 
Middle  states  and  Maryland 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  as  treasurer  of  your  association 
for  the  year  1899-1900,  as  contained  in  the  accompanying  state- 
ment and  vouchers. 

Beceipts 

Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  30  Nov.  1899 $277  47 

Received  arrearages  for  1898-99,  from  eight  institu- 
tions        40  00 

Received  membership  dues  for  1899-1900,  from  124  in- 
stitutions      620  00 

Amount  of  receipts  to  80  ISTov.  1900 $937  47 
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Disbursements 

Typewriting,  poe/tage,  expreesage,  and  station- 
ery     $142  06 

Printing  proceedings  of  1898-99,  programs, 

etc 214  45 

Exepnses  of  the  executive  committee 87  98 

Trunk  line  association's  agent,  and.  stenogra- 
pher         77  22 

Amount  of  disbursements  to  30  Xov.  1900 $521  71 

Leaving  in  tre^isurer's  hands,  30  ^ov.  1900  a  balance  of  $415  76 

Against  this  balance  there  is  a  claim  for  an  amount  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  was  paid  for  printing  and  distributing  the 
proceedings  last  year  (about  $300).  But,  though  I  made  dili- 
gent inquiry  for  this  bill,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  it. 

Four  schools  have  paid  no  dues  since  1897;  seven,  since  1898; 

and  13  are  in  arrears  for  last  year.     Many  of  these  will  doubtless 

cancel  their  obligations  before  long.      The  balance  in  my  hands, 

in  any  event,  'sv'ith  the  dues  for  next  year,  will  undoubtedly  be 

sufficient  to  meet  all  bills. 

EespectfuUy  submitted, 

John  B.  Kieffeb  Treasurer 
Lancaster  Pa.  29  Nov.  1900 

Eeport  of  auditing  committee 
The  undersigned  auditing  committee,  having  examined  the  ac- 
count of  Prof.  John  B.  Kieffer,  treasurer  of  the  Association  of 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and  Mary- 
land, herebv  certifv  that  they  have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

George  L.  Maris 

Samuel  A.  Baeb 
Adopted 

Secondary  school  examiners.     The  executive  committee  reported 
that  it  had  appointed  the  follo^^'ing  five  gentlemen  to  serve  as  the 
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representatives  of  secondary  schools  on  the  College  entrance  ex- 
amination board:  Prin.  Julius  Sachs,  of  Xew  York;  Prin.  Wil- 
son Farrand,  of  Newark  K".  J.;  Prin.  W.  B.  Gunnison,  New 
York ;  Prin.  Joseph  S.  Walton,  Philadelphia ;  Prin.  John  Meigs, 
Hill  school,  Pottstown  Pa. 

Officers.  The  committee  on  nominations  reported  the  follow- 
ing for  officers  of  the  association  for  the  coming  year. 

President,  Pres.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  Union  university, 
Schenectadv  N.  Y. 

Vice-presidents,  Prin.  James  G.  Croswell,  Brearley  school, 
New  York;  Pree.  William  W.  Birdsall,  Swarthmore  oolite, 
Swarthmore  Pa. ;  Prin.  J.  Monroe  Willard,  Girls  normal  school, 
Philadelphia;  Prin.  Eli  M.  Lamb,  Friendiv  school,  Baltimore; 
Prof.  Charles  De  Garmo,  Cornell  university,  Ithaca  N. Y. ; 
Prin.  S.  J.  McPherson,  Lawrenceville  N.  J. 

Secretary,  Dr  Herman  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  Prof.  John  B.  KieflFer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  col- 
lege, Lancaster,  Pa. 

Executive  committee,  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  ex 
officio ;  also  Dr  John  G.  Wight,  Wadleigh  high  school,  New  York, 
Prof.  Dana  C.  Munro,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Doan  Horatio  S.  White,  Cornell  university,  Ithaca  N.  Y.,  Prin. 
John  Meigs,  Hill  school,  Pottstown  Pa. 

These  offieei's  were  elected. 

Adjourned 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  1900-1 


LOOATION  INBTrrunON  HKAD  OF  IHBTITUTIOW 

AllMDj   N.    Y Albany   high   school Oscar  D.  Robinson  M. A.  Ph.D. 

Albany   N.   Y Univ.  of  State  of  N.  Y Sec.  James  Russell  Parsons  jr  M.A. 

Alfred  N.  Y Alfred   unlTerslty    Boothe  C.  DstIs  Ph.D. 

Allegheny  Pa Western  unlr.  of  Pa W.  J.  Holland  Ph.D.  D.D. 

Allentown  Pa Muhlenberg   college    Theodore  L.  Selp  D.D. 

Annandale  N.  Y St   Stephen's  college   Ret.  Lawrence  T.  Cole  Ph.D. 

Annapolis  Md St  John's  college   Thomas  Fell  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

Annrille  Pa Lebanon  Valley   college Herrin  U.   Roop  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Asbury  Park  N.  J.....  Anbury  Park  high  school Frederick  S.  Shepherd 

Aurora  N.  Y Wells  college   Act.  Pres.  Jasper  W.  Freley 

Baltimore  Md Baltimore   city   college Francis  A.  Soper  M.A. 

Baltimore  Md. , Bryn  Mairr  school   Edith  Hamilton 

Baltimore  Md Friends  school   ^^J!!\7\^"!^ 

mi  M.  Lamb 


Baltimore  Md Girls  Latin  school    W.  H.  Shelley 

Baltimore  Md Johns  Hopkins  unlr Daniel  C.  Gllman  LL.D. 

Baltimore  Md Maryland  state  normal  scb..  E.  B.  Prettyman 

Baltimore  Md.  (1400  Park  av.) 

The  Randolph-Harrison  sch..  Mrs.  Alexander  Randall 

Baltimore  Md Woman's  college    J.  F.  Ooucber 

Bayonne  City  N.  J Bayonne  City  high  school...  P.  H.  Smith 

Bethlehem  Pa Lehigh  preparatory  school...  H.  A.  Foering 

Bethlehem  Pa Moraria    parochial    school. . .  Albert  G.  Rau  B.S. 

Bethlehem  Pa Moravian   seminary    J.  Max  Hark  D.D. 

Bererly  N.  J Farnum  preparatory  school..  James  B.  Dilks 

Binghamton  N.  Y Blnghamton  central  high  sch.  Samuel  G.  Landon 

-,, ,     .         T»  »,       ^  .  .  ( Miss  N.  J.  Davis 

Birmingham  Pa Mountain   seminary    <  ^  ^    „      ^ 

I  Clyde  Furst 

Blaintown,  N.  J Blair  presbyterial    academy.  John  C.  Sharpe 

BlalrsTille  Pa Blairsyille   college    Rev.  S.  B.  Linhart 

Hloomsburg  Pa State  normal  school    Judson  Perry  Welsh  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Poidentown  N.  J Bordentown  military   inst...  Thomas  H.  Landon 

Brldgeton  N.  J West  Jersey  academy   Phoebus  W.  Lyon  M.A. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y.  (183  Lincoln  place) 

Berkeley   institute    Julian  W.  Al>ernethy  Ph.D. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Boys  high  school  John  Miokleborougb 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Brooklyn   polytechnic  inst...  Lawrence  C.  Hull 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Erasmus  Hall  high  school...  W,  B.  Gunnison 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Manual  training  high  school.  Charles  D.  Larklns  Ph.B. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Packer  institute    Truman  J.  Backus  LL.D. 

i:ryn  Mawr  Pa Bryn  Mawr  college    Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas  Ph.D.   LL.D. 
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List  of  Members  1900-1  (continued) 

LOCATION  INBTTTUTXOir  HSAD  OF  OrBTTTUTION 

Brjn  Mawr  Pa MIbb  Baldwin's  school Florence  Baldwin 

Buffalo  N.  T CanlBlus   college    J.  B.  Ttaeias 

Burlington  N.  J St  Mary's  Hall   John  Feamley  M.A. 

Bustleton  Pa St  Lake's  school   Charles  H.  Stront 

Oanandaigua  N.  Y Granger  Place  school   Samuel  C.  Fairley 

Canton  N.  T St  Lawrence  nnlT J.  C.  Lee  D.D. 

Carlisle  Pa Dickinson  college   George  Edward  Reed  D.D.  LL.D. 

Ghambersburg  Pa Wilson  college  Rer.  Samuel  A.  Martin,  D.D. 

Chester  Pa Chester  high  school  T.  S.  Cole  B.A. 

Chestertown  Md Washington  college   Charles  W.  Reld  Ph.  D. 

Chestnut  Hill  Pa Chestnut  Hill  academy James  L  Patterson 

Clinton  N.  T Hamilton  college  M.  Woolsey  Stryker  D.D.  LL.D. 

CoUegeTiUe   Pa Urslnus  college   Henry  T.  Spangler  D.D. 

Dover  Del Conference  academy   Rev.  V.  S.  Collins 

East  Orange  N.  J East  Orange  high  school  ....  Vernon  L  Davey  B.A. 

Easton  Pa Easton  high  school   B.  F.  Sandt 

Easton  Pa Lafayette  college   Ethelbert  D.  Warfleld  LL.D. 

Forest  Glen  Md National  Park  seminary J.  A.  Cassedy  B.S. 

Frederick  Md Frederick  college   E.  B.  Cates  M.A. 

Frederick  Md Woman's   college    Joseph  H.  Apple  M.A. 

Garden  City  L.  I Cathedral  school  of  St  Paul's  Frederick  L  Gamage  M.A. 

Genera  N.  Y Hobart  college   Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Jones  B.A. 

Georgetown  D.  C Georgetown  college    Father  J.  D.  Whitney 

Germantown  Pa Friends  school Davis  H.  Forsythe 

Germantown  Pa Germantown  academy   William  Kershaw  Ph.D. 

Hamilton  N.  Y Colgate  academy   Frank  L.  Shepardson  M.A. 

Hamilton  N.  Y Colgate  university    George  E.  Merrill  D.D. 

Harrlsburg  Pa Harrisburg  high   school Samuel  A.  Baer 

Haverford  Pa Haverford  college  Isaac  Sharpless  LL.D. 

Haverford  Pa Haverford    college    grammar 

school Charles  S.  Crosman 

Higbtstown  N.  J Peddle  Institute    Roger  W.  S wetland  B.A. 

Lewisburg  Pa Bucknell  university    John  H.  Harris  D.D. 

Ithaca  N.  Y Cornell  university  J.  G.  Schurman  M.A.  D.Sc.  LL.D. 

Ithaca  N.  Y Ithaca  high  school  F.  D.  Boynton 

Lancaster  Pa Franklin  A  Marshall  col John  S.  Stahr  Ph.D.  D.D. 

I^ancaster  Pa Yeatcs   institute    Rev.   Frederick  Gardiner 

I^wrence  N.  Y Lawrence  school    H.  D.  Pettlt  M.A. 

Lawrenceville  N.  J....  LawrenceviUe  school   S.  J.  McPherson  Ph.D. 

Lltlts  Pa Linden  Hall  seminary   Rev.  C.  L.   Moench 

^IcDonogh   Md McDonogh  school Sidney  T.  Moreland 

Meadville  Pn Allegheny  college    William  H.  Crawford  D.D. 
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List  of  Membees  1900-1  (contimied) 


LOCATION  1N8TITUTI0K  HEAD  OF  1K8TITUTION 

Mecbanlctborg  Pa Irrlng  col.  for  young  women.  E.  E.  Campbell  M.A. 

Mercersbarg  Pa Mercenbnrg  college  William  Miner  Irrlne  Ph.D. 

MineraTille  Pa First  Pa.  state  normal  achool  E.  Oram  Lyte  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Montdalr  N.  J Montclair  public   school Randall  Spaulding  B.  A 

Morrlstown  N  J Morristown  school    Francis  C.  Woodman 

Myerstown  Pa Albright  college CleUan  A.  Bowman 

New  Brunswick  N.  J..  Rutgers  college   Austin  Scott  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

New  Brunswick  N.  J..  Rutgers  prep,  academy Eliot  R.  Payson,  Ph.D. 

New  York  city Brearley  school  J.  G.  GrMwell  B.A. 

New  York  city  (721  Madison  ayenue) 

Chapln  collegiate  school  ....  Henry  B.  Chapln  Ph.D.  D.D. 
New  York  city  (30  W.  leth  street) 

Col.   of  St  Francis  Xarier..  Rev.   D.  W.  Hearn  S.J. 
New  York  city  (241  W.  77th  street) 

Collegiate   school    L.  0.  Mygatt 

New  York  city  (84  &  36  E.  61st  streets) 

Columbia  grammar  school...  Benjamin  Howell  (Campbell  M.A. 

New  York  city Columbia   university    Seth  Low  LL.D. 

New  York  city  (20  E.  60th  street) 

Cutler  school   A.  H.  (Xitler 

New  York  city  (00  W.  13th  street) 

De  Witt  Clinton  high  school.  John  T.  Buchanan  M.A. 
New  York  city  (226  East  16th  street) 

*  Friends  seminary   Edward  B.  Rawson  B.S. 

New  York  city  (64  W.  84th  street) 

Irring  school    Louis  Dwight  Ray  M.A.  Ph.D. 

New  York  city  (Grand  Boulerard  &  131  st   street) 

Manhattan  college   Bro.  Justin  F.S.O. 

New  York  city  (340  W.  86th  street) 

Miss  S.  M.  Ely 


Misses  Ely's  school ,.  _„    ...    -     «,, 

^  Elisabeth  L  Ely 


i 


New  York  city New  York  unlrersity  Henry  M.   MacCracken  D.D.  LL.D. 

New  York  city  (88  W.  69th  street) 

Sachs   collegiate    inst Julius  Sachs  B.A.  Ph.D. 

J?ew  York  dty  (36  East  12th  street) 

Wadleigh  high  school  John  G.   Wight  Ph.D. 

New  York  city  (3080  3d  avenue) 

Peter  Cooper  high  school...  Edward  J.  Goodwin  Llt.D. 

Newark   Del Delaware   college    George  A.  Harter  M.A.  Ph. D. 

______  ^T  .  J  (  S.  A.  Farrand  Ph.D. 

Newark  N.  J Newark   academy    <  „,.,        ,,  , 

i  Wilson  Farrand 
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LOCATIOM  IMBTrriJTXOM  BEAD  OP  INSTITUTION 

Newark  N.  J Newark  public  high  acbool..   E.  O.  Hovey  Ph.D. 

Newtown  Pa George  school George  L.  Marls  II. A. 

North  PlalDfleld  N.  J.  High   school    H.  J.  Wigbtman 

Ocean  Grove  N.  J....  Neptane  township  high  scb..  L.  A.  Doren 

Ogonts  Pa Cheltenham   academy    John  D.  Skllton 

Orange  N.  J Dearborn-Morgan  school   ....  David  A.  Kennedy  Ph.D. 

Peeksklll  N.  Y Mobegan  Lake  school   Henxy  Waters  M.A. 

Pennsbnrg  Pa Perklomen  seminary    Rot.  O.  S.  Krlebel  M.A. 

Philadelphia  (2U11  DeLancey  place) 

(The)  Agnes  Irwin  school Sophy  Dallas  Irwin 

Philadelphia Drezel  institute  of  art.   sci- 
ence and  industry   James  MacAllster  LL.D. 

Philadelphia Episcopal   academy    WlUlam  H.  Klapp  M.A.  M.D. 

Philadelphia      (16th  )    „  .     .  *    ,  u.  u      ..  (  Boys  dep't,  J.  8.  Walton  Ph.D. 

M.  n  *      *  V      S    Friends  central  high  scb....  ^  ^,  \    ^        '  .      .     „^ 

St  Race  streets) ..  i  *  1  Girls  dep't,  Annie  Shoemaker 

Philadelphia  (140  N.  16th  street) 

Friends  select  school   J.  Henry  Bartlett 

Philadelphia  (ITtb  St  Spring  Garden  strssts) 

GlrU  high  school   W.   D.   Rorer  M.A. 

Philadelphia  (IStb  &  Spring  Garden  streets) 

Philadelphia    normal    school 

for  girls J.  Monroe  WUlard 

Philadelphia   Pa Temple   ct^lege   Rot.  R.  B.  Conwell 

Philadelphia    Pa University  of  Penn Charles  C.  Harrison  LL.D. 

Pittsburg  Pa Alindk  preparatory  school   ..  Ella  Gordon  Stuart 

Pittsburg  Ps Central  high  school  Charles  B.  Wood  M.A. 

Pittsburg  Pa Shady  Side  academy W.  R.  Orabbe  Ph.D. 

PitUburg  Pa.  (Shady  avenue) 

Thurston  preparatory  scb....  Alice  M.  Thurston 

Pocantico  Hills  N.  Y..  St  Matthews  mlltUry  school.  O.  Legare  Rogers  Pb.B. 

Port  Deposit  Md Tome   Institute    James  C.  MacKensle  Ph.D. 

Pottstown  Pa High  school    John  Meigs  Ph.D. 

Poughkeepsle- N.  Y Rlvervlew  academy  J.  B.  Bisbee  M.A. 

Pougbkeepsle  N.  Y Yassar  college   James  M.  Taylor  D.D.  LL.D. 

Princeton  N.  J Princeton  university    Francis  L.   Patton  D.D.   LL.D. 

Redbank  N.  J High  school   S.  V.  Arrowsmith 

Rochester  N.  Y University  of  Rochester Rush  Rhees  LL.D. 

Rye  N.  Y Rye  seminary  Mrs  Life  Sc  the  Misses  Stowe 

Schenectady  N.  Y Union   classical   inst Arthur  Marvin  M.A. 

Schenectady  N.  Y Union  university    A.  V.  V.  Raymond  D.D.  LL.D. 

Sing  Sing  N.  Y Dr   Holbrook's   schOol Dwight  Holbrook  Ph.D. 
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List  of  Members  1900-1  {coniinued) 


LOCATION  XNITITUTIOSI  BBAD  OF  IlfBTtTOTIDM 

Sing  Sing  N.  Y Mt  Fleaaant  mllitair  acad..  G.  F.  Bnisie  M.A.  &  A.  T.  Kuiory  B.A. 

8.    Bethlehem  Pa Blshoptborpe  acbool  Mlaa  F.  M.  Buchan 

S.   Bethlehem  Pa Lehigh  unlreralty   Thomai  Messtnger  Drown  LL.D. 

8.  Orange  N.  J High  school    George  J.  McAndrew  M.A. 

Stapleton  L.  I Staten    Island    academy    and 

Latin  school Frederick  E.  Partington  M.A. 

State  OoUege  Pa Pa.  state  college    George  W.  Atherton  LLD. 

Summit  N.  J Kent  Place  school   Sarah  Woodman  Paul 

Swarthmore  Pa Swarthmore  college   William  W.  Blrdsall  B.S. 

Syracuse  N.  Y Syracuse  university   ReT.  James  Boscoe  Day  S.T.D. 

Trenton  N.  J State  model  school  James  M.  Green  Ph.D. 

Troy  N.  Y Emma  Wlllard  school Miss  M.  A.  Knox  B.A. 

Mrs  Louise  S.  Brownell  Saunders  Ph.D. 


Ctica  N.  Y The  BalUol  school   ^  __.    _     .      „  „  „ 

Edith  Rockwell  Hall 


{ 


Utlca  N.  Y ntlca  free  academy   A.  L.  Goodrich  B.A. 

Warren  Pa Warren  high  school  W.  L  MacGowan 

Washington  D.  G GathoUc  unW.  of  America...  Rt  Rer.  Mgr  T.  J.  Gonaty  D.D.  LLD. 

Washington  D.  C Columbian   unlTerslty    Samuel  H.  Greene  D.D.  LLD. 

-^.,     .-^  __,.        ,*».i  1  Thomas  W.  Sldwell 

Washington  D.  0 Friends  select  school  }  „  „  ,^  „.^     „ 

^  Frances  Haldeman  Sldwell 


! 


Washington  D.  C Oallaudet  college   Edward  Minor  Qallaudet  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

Washington,  D.  C Howard  nnlTertlty   J.  E.  Rankin  LL.D. 

WashlngtMi  D.  G The  Unlrerslty  school Robert  L  Preston 

Washington  D.  0.  (Wisconsin  ar.) 

The   Washington    school    for 

boys  Louis  L  Hooper 

Washington  Pa Trinity  HaU   WiUlam  W.  Smith 

Washington  Pa Washington     and     Jefferson 

college James  D.  MofTatt  D.Di 

West  Chester  Pa.....   State  normal  school   G.  M.  Phillips  M.A.  Ph.D. 

West  Chester  Pa Westchester  high   school....  Addison  L.  Jones 

Westminster  Md Western   Maryland  college...  T.   H.  Lewis 

Westtown  Pa Westtown  school William  F.  Wlckersham  M.A. 

WUkeobarre  Pa Dunmore  high  school B.  D.  Bovard 

Wilkesbarre  Pa Harry   HUlman   academy    ..   H.  C.  DaTls  Ph.D. 

Wilmington   Del Friends  school   Enos  L  Doan  B.A. 

Wilmington    Del Wilmington  high  school A.  H.  Berlin  M.A. 

Yonkers  N.  Y. Halsted   school    Mary  S.  Jenkins 

Yonkers  N.  Y Yonkers   high   school Thomas  O.  Baker 

York  Pa Collegiate   institute    E.  T.  Jeffers 
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DELEGATES  REGISTERED  1900 

Albright  cdllege,  Myerstown  Pa.    Pres.  Clellan  A.  Bowman 

Alfred  university,  Alfred  N.  Y.    Pres.  Boothe  C.  Davis 

Alinda  preparatory  school,  Pittsburg  Pa.    Ella  G.  Stuart 

Bala  Pa.    Charles  S.  Olmsted 

Baltimore  Md.     Sup't  James  H.  Van  Sickle 

Baltimore  city  college.    Pres.  Francis  A.  Soper 

Baltimore  girls  Latin  school.    Prin.  S.  Laura  Ensign,  Nellie  M.  Wilmot 

BardAoell  school,  Philadelphia.    Prin.  Rebecca  T.  Mattson 

Barnard  college.  New  York.    Dean  J.  H.  Robinson 

Berkeley  institute,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    Prin.  Julian  W.  Abernethy 

Blair  preshyterial  academy,  Blairstown  N.  J.    Prin.  John  C.  Sharpe,  David  E. 

Filson 
Blairsmlle  college,  Blairsville  Pa.    Pres.  S.  B.  Llnhart 
Bloomshurg  (Pa.)  state  normal  school.    Prin.  J.  P.  Welsh,  Joseph  H.  Dennis, 

Mrs  J.  P.  Welsh 
Bolton  school,  Baltimore  Md.    James  M.  Garnet 
Bordentoum  (N.  J.)  high  school.    William  Macfarland 
Bordentoum  (N.  J.)  military  institute.    Rev.  Thomas  H.  Landon 
Brearley  school,  New  York.    Prin.  James  G.  Croswell 
Brooklyn  boys  high  school.    Prin.  John  Mickleborough,  Henry  T.  Alden,  0.  D. 

Clark,  Charles  S.  Hartwell,  Erasmus  Palmer,  Edward  B.  Parsons,  H.  F. 

Towlo 
Brooklyn,  Eastern  district  high  school.    William  T.  Vlymen 
Brooklyn  girls  high  school,    Myra  S.  Chatterton,  William  Fairley 
Brooklyn,  The  Latin  school.    Caskie  Harrison 
Brooklyn  manual  training  high  school.    Prin.  Charles  D.  Larkins,  Grace  W.  W. 

Fanning,  Irving  A.  Hazel 
Brooklyn  polytechnic  institute.    Prin.  Lawrence  C.  Hull 
Brooklyn  public  school.    Prin.  William  McAndrew 
Bryn  Athyn  local  school,  Huntington  Valley  Pa.    Rev.  H.  B.  Cowley,  Alice  £. 

Grant,  Luoy  E.  Potts 
Bryn  Mavyr  (Pa.)  college.    Pres.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Miss  Kieffer,  Alice  Nevin, 

Prof.  Smyth 
Bryn  Mawr  school,  Baltimore  Md.    Edith  Hamilton 
Camden  (N.  J.)  high  school.    James  £.  Bryan 
Canisius  college.    Buffalo  N.  Y.    Rev.  Aloysius  J.  Pfail 
Chelten  Hills  school,  Philadelphia.    Edith  McCarthy 
Cheltenham  military  academy,  Ogontz  Pa.    Sec.  Ida  Beistle,  Fred  J.  Doolittle, 

Mrs  F.  J.  Doolittle 
Chester   (Pa.)    high  school.     Evelina  D.  Caldwell,  Arthur  T.  Chapin,  Adele 

Rutherford  Coulter,  Emma  J.  Hahn,  Janet  McLaren,  Hanna  Sears 
Chestnut  Hill  (Pa.)  academy.    James  L.  Patterson 
CUnton  (N.  Y.)  academy.    E.  Dale  Field 

Clinton  high  school.  New  Y^ork.    Arthur  M.  Wolfson 
Colgate  university,  Hamilton  N.  Y.    Prof.  M.  S.  Read 
College  of  St  Fraticis  Xavier,  New  Y'ork.     William  F.  Clarke 
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Collegiate  institute  for  girls,  Philadelphia.    Prin.  Susan  C.  Lodge 

Collegiate  school.  New  York.    Prin.  L.  C.  Mygatt 

Columbia  university.  New  York.  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  F.  P.  Keppel, 
Harlan  Updegraff 

Cornell  university,  Ithaca  N.  Y.  Pres.  J.  G.  Schunnan,  Professors  George  P. 
Bristol,  Charles  De  Garmo,  David  F.  Hoy,  Duncan  C.  Lee,  R.  H.  Thurston 

Delaware  college,  Newark  Del.  Pres.  George  A.  Harter,  Prof.  Elisha  Gonover, 
Prof.' Frederic  H.  Robinson 

DeWitt  Clinton  high  school,  New  York.  Prin.  John  T.  Buchanan,  Adelina 
H.  Burd,  Abraham  Forchlawitz,  C.  F.  Kayser,  Thedore  C.  Mitchell,  Frede- 
rick Monteser,  J.  J.  Sheppard,  Paul  S.  Stollhofen 

Dickinson  college,  Carlisle  Pa.  W.  L.  Gooding,  W.  W.  Landis,  Henry  M. 
Stephen 

Dr  Holbrookes  school,  Sing  Sing  N.  Y*.    Dwight  Holbrook 

Easton  (Pa.)  high  school,    Prin.  B.  F.  Sandt,  Henry  F.  Marx 

East  Orange  (N.  J.)  high  school.  Caroline  Coman,  Helen  F.  Cooke,  Charles 
W.  Evans 

Easttoum  high  school,  Berwyn  Pa.    Prin.  J.  A.  Clarke 

Episcopal  academy,  Philadelphia.    J.  L.  Boysen,  Howard  P.  Hattle 

Erasmus  Hall  High  school,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.  Walter  B.  Gunnison,  Anna  H. 
Adams,  George  E.  Boyston,  Prof.  G.  A.  Hubbell,  Miss  Young 

EroHdawn  Pa.    Sup't  G.  W.  Moore 

Pamum  preparatory  school,  Beverly  N.  J.    Prin.  James  B.  Dilks 

Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  Lancaster  Pa.  Pres.  John  S.  Stahr,  John  B. 
Kieffer,  Afrs  J.  B.  Kieffer 

Friends  academy,  Moorestown  N.  J.    William  F.  Overmans 

Friends  central  school,  Philadelphia.  J.  Eugene  Baker,  Daniel  Batchellor, 
W.  E.  Barrett,  Lydia  T.  Boring,  John  L.  Carver,  Elizabeth  F.  Coffin, 
A.  Jennie  Cornell,  Jennie  M.  Davis,  Horace  L.  Dil worth,  M.  Tyler 
Dutton,  Mary  J.  Elliott,  Abigail  Evans,  P.  Frances  Foulke,  Alice  Fussell, 
Ellen  M.  Greene,  Margaret  Gyger,  Joseph  E.  Haines,  Abby  M.  Hall, 
Virginia  U.  Kaler,  Rachel  P.  W.  Leys,  Anna  M.  Lynch,  Emma  F.  Paxson, 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Pennypacfcer,  Alice  W.  Pitman,  Sarah  T.  Price,  Warren  B. 
Rodney,  Harriet  F.  Seal,  Anna  W.  Speakman,  Sarah  H.  Sterling,  Joseph 
S.  Walton,  Alice  F.  White,  Mary  H.  Whitson,  Mary  S.  Wood,  Mrs  S.  S. 
Wood 

Friends  Oirard  Av.  school,  Philadelphia.    Anna  R.  Paxson,  Sarah  J.  Paxson 

Friends  high  school,  Moorestown  N.  J.    Prin.  Bird  T.  Baldwin 

Friends  school,  Baltimore  Md.    Prin.  J.  W.  Gregg,  Eli  M.  Lamb 

Friends  school,  Camden  N.  J.    Prin.  Anna  M.  Ambler 

Friends  school,  Germantown  Pa.  Prin.  Davis  H.  Forsythe,  Elizabeth  S.  For- 
sythe,  M.  S.  Baker,  Jane  S.  Jones,  Margaret  W.  Kirk,  Susanna  S.  Kite, 
S.  Helena  Sutton,  Anna  F.  White,  Lucy  A.  Winston,  Stanley  R.  Yarnell 

Friends  school.  Green  st.,  Germantown  Pa.  Almira  P.  Harlan,  Elizabeth  M. 
Roberts 

Friends  school,  West  Philadelphia.  Mary  11.  Baker,  Anna  R.  Richter,  Nellie  L. 
Sellers,  Ellen  B.  Sinson 
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Friends  school,  Wilmington  Del.    Mary  J.  Hoopes,  Herschel  A.  Norris 

Friends  select  school.  Media  Pa.    Prin.  Louis  Baker 

Friends  select  school,  Philadelphia.  Rachel  G.  Alsop,  Lloyd  Balderston  jr, 
Joseph  H.  Branson,  Winona  Crew,  John  H.  Dillingham,  Florence  A. 
Elliott,  Susan  L.  Forsythe,  Walter  W.  Haviland,  Albert  C.  Bobbins,  Olive 
L.  Bobbins,  Anna  Walton,  Elizabeth  W.  Warner,  Matilda  Wildman,  Mary 
A.  Wickersham,  Anna  Yarnall 

Friends  select  school,  Washington  D.  C.  Prin.  Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Prin. 
Frances  Haldeman-Sidwell,  Alberta  Wilson 

Friends  seminary.  New  York.    Prin.  Edward  B.  Bawson,  Alice  S.  Palmer 

George  school,  George  School  Pa.  Prin.  George  L.  Maris,  Winifred  Craine, 
William  H.  Glasson,  Annie  M.  Maris,  George  H.  Nutt,  Charles  M.  Stabler, 
Albert  T.  Yarnall 

Georgetown  university,  Washington  D.  C.    Vice-prea.  James  P.  Fagan 

Qermantotcn  academy.    W.  S.  Truedell 

Girard  college,  Philadelphia.    Alfred  K.  Seal 

Granger  Place  school,  Canandaigua  N.  Y.    Prin.  Samuel  C.  Fairley 

Hoisted  school,  The,  Y'onkers  N.  Y.    Prin.  Mary  E.  Jenkins 

Hamilton  college,  Clinton  N.  Y.    Pres.  M.  W.  Stryker 

Harrisburg  Pa.    State  sup't  public  instruction,  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  high  school,    Prin.  Samuel  A.  Baer 

Harry  Hillman  academy,  Wilkesbarre  Pa.    H.  C.  Davis 

Harvard  university,  Cambridge  Mass.    George  P.  Baker,  Baynal  C.  Boiling 

Haverford  (Pa.)  college,  Pres.  Isaac  Sharpless 

Haverford  (Pa.)  college  grammar  school.  Headmaster  Charles  S.  Crosman, 
Franklin  A.  Dakin 

Hill  school,  Pottstown  Pa.    John  Meigs 

John  Guiscom  school,  Burlington  N.  J.    Prin.  Susan  A.  Van  Sciver 

Johns  Hopkins  university,  Baltimore  Md.  Edward  H.  Griffin,  Dr  Guy  Carle- 
ton  Lee 

Kent  Place  school,  Summit  N.  J.    Prin.  S.  W.  Paul,  Esta  Bateman 

Lafayette  college,  Easton  Pa.    Pres.  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield 

Lakewood  N.  J.    Sup't  Charles  E.  Osborne 

Lakeu^ood  (N.  J.)  high  school.    Charles  E.  Paine 

La  Salle  cdllege,  PhiUidelphia.    Rev.  Brother  Denis 

Lawrenceville  (N.  J.)  school.    Fletcher  Durell,  Edward  L.  Gulick 

Leba/non  Valley  college,  Annville  Pa.  Pres.  Hervin  U.  Roop,  J.  £.  Lehman, 
Mrs.  H.  U.  Roop,  N.  C.  Schlichter,  M.  Etta  Wolfe 

Lehigh  preparatory  school,  Bethlehem  Pa.    Prin.  H.  A.  Foering.  , 

Lehigh  university,  S.  Bethlehem  Pa.    Pres.  T.  M.  Drown,  N.  M.  Emery,  Prof. 
W.  S.  Franklin,  Mansfield  Merriman,  Prof.  Joseph  W\  Richards,  Prof. 
John  L.  Stewart,  Prof.  C.  L.  Thornburg 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  university,  Stanford  University  Cal.    Frank  A.  Fetter 
Long  Itlland  City  (N.  Y".)  high  school,  Prin.  P.  E.  Demarest 
Maplewood  institute,  Concordville  Pa.    Joseph  Shortlidge 
Media  Pa.    Gertrude  L.  Green 
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JUcDonogh  (Md.)  school,    Prin.  S.  T.  Moreland 

Media  (Pa.)  high  school.    Prin.  Leon  H.  Waiters,  Helen  M.  Dorothy 

Media  (Pa.)  normal  school.    Mary  H.  Bechdolt 

If tM  Baldwin's  school,  Bryn  Mawr  Pa.    Prin.  Florence  Baldwin 

Miss  Dana*s  school,  Morristown  N.  J.     Amy  Norris  Mothershead,  Louise  L. 

Newell 
Miss  BilVs  school  for  girls,  Philadelphia.    Helen  Tuzbury 
Misses  Ely's  sc?u>6l  for  girls.  The,  New  York.    Prin.  Elizabeth  L.  Ely 
Mohegan  Lake  military  school,    Prin.  Henry  Waters,  Mrs.  Henry  Waters 
Mohegan  Lake  school,  Peekskill  N.  Y.    Prin.  A.  E.  Linden 
Montclair  (N.  J.)  high  school,    Randall  Spaulding 
Moorestotcn  (N.  J.)  high  school.    Mrs  Ella  M.  M.  Aitleen 
Moravian  parochial  school,  Bethlehem  Pa.    M.  H.  Wunderling 
Moravian  seminary,  Bethlehem  Pa.    Helen  Farquhar,  Emma  B.  Hoch,  Helena 

M.  Hoch,  Elizabeth  W.  Rondthaler,  Sara  £.  Sherwood,  C.  H.  Wunderling 
Morristown  (N.  J.)  school.    Francis  Woodman 
Mount  Hdlly  (N.  J.)  high  school.    Miss  L.  M.  Gaskill 
Muhlenberg  college,  Allentown  Pa.    Pres.  T.  L.  Seip,  Prof.  George  T.  EUinger, 

Prof.  S.  E.  Ochsenford 
yetoarh  (N.  J.)  academy.    Wilson  Farrand,  Emmons  Bryant,  E.  W.  Given 
Newark  (N.  J.)   ^t^^  school,  Margaret  Coult,  Miss  C.  W.  Greene,  Hattie  0. 

Schenck 
New  York.    H.  H.  Bailey,  J.  R.  Fairchild,  Frederick  C.  Hodgdon,  Hammond 

Lamont,  G.  W.  Smith 
New  York  university.  University  bights,  New  York.     Prof.  Pomeroy  Ladue, 

Prof.  Francis  H.  Stoddard 
Overbrook  school,  Philadelphia.    Anna  S.  Coyle 

Feddie  institute,  Hightstown  N.  J.     Prin.  R.  W.  Swetland,  R.  H.  Rivenburg 
Penn  Charter  school,  Philadelphia.    Edward  R.  Robbins 
Perkiomen  seminary,  Pennsburg  Pa.     Prin.  Rev.  0.  S.  Kriebel,  Sec.  H.  W. 

Kriebel 

Peter  Cooper  high  school.  New  York.  Prin.  Edward  J.  Goodwin,  Gilbert  S. 
Blakely,  Elizabeth  H.  DuBois,  Dela  P.  Mussey 

Philadelphia.    Grace  O.  Arnold,  Mary  T.  Geiscom,  Mary  Kerwen 

Philadelphia  commercial  high  school  for  girls,  Lucille  Andrews,  Dr  Maude 
A.  Bowyer,  Laura  H.  Cadwallader,  Mabel  Cherry,  Wilhelmina  E.  Dannent, 
Beulah  A.  Fenimore,  Julia  Friedberger,  Emily  L.  Graham,  Elizabeth  B. 
Janney,  Agnes  H.  Long,  Emma  J.  Longstreth,  Elizabeth  Lodor,  Mary  V. 
Shea 

Philadelphia  central  high  school.  Prof.  D.  W.  Bartine,  Prof.  Francis  B. 
Brandt,  Prof.  Franklin  S.  Edmonds,  Prof.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick 

Philadelphia  high  school  for  girls.  Prin.  William  D.  Rorer,  Virginia  Baldwin, 
Emma  L.  Berry,  Emma  H.  Carroll,  Jessie  Dalrymple,  Marie  A.  Depue, 
Eva  Dilks,  Georgina  H.  Carruthers,  S.  A.  Edwards,  Annie  J.  Farson, 
Caroline  H.  Gaston,  Mrs  Mary  C.  Geisler,  Mary  D.  Griffith,  L.  H.  Haeseler, 
Clara  J.  Hendley,  J.  H.  Humphries,  Alice  M.  Hutchings,  Mary  S.  Holmes, 
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Aldyth  S.  Soott,  Adah  V.  Hubbs,  I.  A.  Keller,  L.  Kromer,  Emma 
Laevemick,  Hannah  Laevernick,  Mary  C.  Lane,  Elmira  Lodor,  Elizabeth 
W.  MaBsinger,  Katharine  E.  Puncheon,  L.  Hoseman,  Elizabeth  A.  Simons, 
Margaret  Spraul,  F.  Irene  Steele,  Emma  L.  G.  Thomas,  Blanch  E.  Treat, 
Gertrude  Wanship,  A.  C.  Wight,  Evaline  Young 

Philadelphia  normal  school  for  girls.  Prin.  J.  Monroe  Willard,  R.  Winifred 
Blake,  Mary  A.  Campbell,  Mary  E.  Dwier,  Anne  H.  Hall,  Mary  A. 
Harmon,  Mary  E.  Hunter,  Lila  S.  Jones,  Lillie  Lambom,  Margaret  M. 
Perkins,  Dr.  Grace  E.  Spiegle,  Pauline  W.  Spencer,  Mary  R.  Timanus, 
Harriett  E.  Trask,  Edith  A.  Turner,  Elizabeth  N.  Woolman 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  central  high  school,    C.  B.  Wood 

Pratt  institute  high  scho&l,  Brooklyn.    Prin.  Luther  Gulick 

Princeton  (N.  J.)  university.    Prof.  Jesse  B.  Carter 

PrisoUla  Bradslin  school,  Bordentown  N.  J.    Alice  G.  Braislin 

Rhineland  school,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y.    Lewis  C.  Williams 

Riverview  academy,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y.    Josiah  Bartlett 

Rutgers  college,  New  Brunswick  N.  J.    Louis  Bevier,  Eliot  R.  Payson 

Rye  seminary,  Rye  N.  Y.  Helen  D.  LaMonte,  Lillian  LaMonte,  Harriet  T. 
Stone 

Sachs  collegiate  institute,  New  York.  I)r  Julius  Sachs,  Charles  L.  Harring- 
ton, F.  L.  Thompson 

8t  John's  college,  Annapolis  Md.    Pres.  Thomas  Fell,  J.  B.  White 

St  Joseph's  college,  Philadelphia.  Rev.  A.  Bnicker,  Rev.  Cornelius  Gillispie, 
Rev.  Pat  K.  Oniel 

St  Stephen's  college,  Annandale  N.  Y.    Rev.  Lawrence  T.  Cole 

Shady  Side  academy,  Pittsburg  Pa.    F.  W.  Gage 

State  college,  State  College  Pa.    Prof.  F.  H.  Pattee 

Stewart stoum  (Pa.)  collegiate  institute.    Pres.  Henry  M.  Payne 

Swarthmore  (Pa.)  college.  Pres.  William  W.  Birdsall,  Prof.  S.  J.  Cunning- 
ham, Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Prof.  Edwin  H.  Magill,  Prof.  T.  A.  Jenkins, 
Annie  Shoemaker 

Swarthmore  (Pa.)  preparatory  school.    Prin.  Arthur  H.  Tomlinson 

Teachers  college.  New  York.  Dean  James  E.  Russell,  Elizabeth  J.  Lewis,  Prof. 
Paul  Monroe,  David  S.  Snedder 

Temple  college,  Philadelphia.  Prin.  Thomas  J.  Cross,  Laura  H.  Camel  1,  Albert 
E.  McKinley 

Tome  institute,  Port  Deposit  Md.  Prin.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Anna  M. 
Gilchrist,  R.  S.  Van  Haague,  Everett  S.  Jones,  Lucius  E.  Marple 

Trenton  N.  J.    Mrs  Elias  F.  Carr 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  state  normal  school.  Elias  F.  Carr,  Mary  C.  Field,  J.  M 
Green,  Oliver  C.  Mordorf,  W.  N.  Mumper,  Levi  Seeley 

Union  university,  Schenectady  N.  Y.  Pres.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  Prof.  E.  E. 
Hale  jr 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  Provost  C.  C.  Harrison,  Dean  J.  H.  Penniman, 
Dean  W.  R.  Newbold,  Dean  W.  D.  Lewis,  Dean  Edward  C.  Kirk,  Dr  A.  C. 
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Abbott,  Dr  R.  M.  Alden,  Dr  H.  V.  Ames,  Prof.  E.  P.  Cheyney,  Prof.  E. 
G.  Conklin,  Prof.  E.  S.  Crawley,  Eugene  EUicott,  Prof.  Henry  Gibbons, 
Prof.  Alfred  Gudeman,  Dr  John  W.  Harshberger,  Prof.  J.  T.  Johnson, 
Prof.  W.  A.  Lamberton,  Prof.  M.  D.  Learned,  Prof.  S.  M.  Lindsay,  W.  E. 
Lingelbach,  Prof.  W.  E.  Mikell,  Prof.  Dana  C.  Munro,  G.  E.  Nitzsche, 
O.  P.  Phillips,  Dr  A.  H.  Quinn,  Dr  I.  J.  Schwatt,  Prof.  Lightner  Witmer, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Young 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany  N.  Y.  Head  inspector  C.  F. 
Wheelock,  Inspector  Charles  Newell  Cobb 

Urainua  college,  Collegeville  Pa.  Pres.  Henry  T.  Spangler,  Dean  J.  S.  Wein- 
berger, J.  Lynn  Barnard,  C.  Ernest  Dechant,  Prof.  Henry  V.  Gummere, 
Rev.  Prof.  W.  A.  Kline,  H.  W.  Willier,  Prof.  Wilton  M.  Urban 

Vassar  college,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y.    Prof.  A,  Leach,  Sophia  F.  Richardson 

Wadleigh  high  school.  New  York.  Prin.  John  G.  Wight,  Susan  K.  Alsop,  Julia 
E.  Barnard,  Josephine  Beidershare,  Martha  Bunting,  Mary  A.  Burke,  R.  H. 
Cornish,  Genevieve  Davis,  Miss  L.  H.  Delano,,  John  D.  Hanley,  Archibald 
L.  Hodges,  Ida  Hoffman,  Ama  Koch,  Elizabeth  Koch,  Anna  P.  MacVay, 
Katherine  G.  Pike,  Clara  Seidensticker,  Miss  J.  F.  Smith,  Katharine  A. 
Speir,  Bertha  Strasburger,  Helen  M.  Sweeney 

Warfel  Pa.    Sup't  George  H.  Wilson 

Washington  D.  C.    William  W.  Smith 

Washington  college,  Chestertown  Md.    Pres.  Charles  W.  Reid 

Washington  school  for  hoys,  Washington  D.  C.    C.  S.  Ingham 

West  Chester  (Pa.)  high  school.  Prin.  Addison  L.  Jones,  Beulah  W.  Darling- 
ton, S.  I.  Kreemer,  S.  Ruth  McMichael,  Walter  L.  Philips,  Frank  K. 
Walter 

West  Chester  (Pa.)  public  school.    Gertrude  Rhoads 

West  Chester  (Pa.)  state  normal  school.  Robert  F.  Anderson,  Smith  Burnham, 
Elizabeth  F.  Criley,  William  S.  Delp,  Wallace  P.  Dick,  Mrs  C.  E.  Elinger, 
Henry  H.  Goddard,  Esther  M.  Groome,  Lydia  A.  Martin,  G.  M.  Philips, 
Foster  H.  Starkey 

West  Jersey  academy^  Bridgeton  N.  J.    Phoebus  W.  Lyon 

Westtoton  (Pa.)  hoarding  school,  Thomas  K.  Brown,  Sarah  W.  Dewees,  Mirian 
Elfreth 

Wilmington  (Del.)  hoys  high  school,    Elizabeth  D.  Hoopes 

Wilmington  (Del.)  conference  academy.    Rev.  Vaughan  S.  Collins 

Wilmington  (Del.)  high  school.  Prin.  A.  H.  Berlin,  Sallie  A.  Hare,  Mary  L. 
Lacklen,  Alice  Mercer,  Catherine  M.  Rider,  Richard  C.  Shoup,  Mary  C. 
Springer 

Wilson  college,  Chambersburg  Pa.  Pres.  S.  A.  3^iartin,  Prof.  Adelaide  Bird, 
Prof.  Anna  J.  McKeag 

Woman's  college,  Baltimore  Md.  Pres.  John  F.  Goucher,  Fanny  Cook  Gates, 
Prof.  Charles  W.  Hodell,  Joseph  S.  Shefloe 

Woman's  college,  Frederick  Md.    Pres.  J.  H.  Apple,  Prof.  Glenn  C.  Heller 
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OFFICERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS 

FOB  1898-99 

President 
Prea.  Isaac  Sharpless,  Ilaverford  (Pa.)  college 

Vice-presidents 

Rt  Rev.  Mgr  Conaty,  Catholic  university 
Pres.  Thomas  M.  Drown,  Lehigh  university 
Prof.  J .  W.  Jemks,  Cornell  university 

Prin.  Charlee  D.  Larkins,  Brooklyn    manual    training    high 
school 

Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Vassar  college 

Prin.  William  F.  Wickersham,  Westtown  Pa. 

Secretary 
I)r  Merrick  Whitcomb,  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania 

Treasurer 
Prof.  John  B.  KieflFex,  Franklin  and  Marshall  college 

Executive  committee 
President,  secretary  and  treasurer,  ex  oflBcio 
Prof.  Dana  C.  Munro,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
I)r  Julius  Sachs,  New  York 
Pres.  James  M.  Green,  Trenton  normal  school 
Dean  Emily  Jones  Smith,  Barnard  college 

FOR  1899-1900 

President 
Prin.  John  G.  Wight,  Wadleigh  high  school,  New  York 

Vice-presidents 

Prin.  Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Friends  select  school,  Washington 
D.  C. 

Prin.  James  M.  Green,  State  normal  school,  Trenton  X.  J. 

Pres.  T.  H.  Lewis,  Western  Maryland  college,  Westminster 
Md. 
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Pres.  Henry  T.  Spangler,  Ursimis  collie,  CoUegeville  Pa. 

Prin.  A.  H.  Berlin,  Wilmington  (Del.)  high  school 

Pres.  if.  Woolsey  Stryker,  Hamilton  college,  Clinton  X.  T. 

Secretary 

Dr   Merrick   Whitcomb,   University   of  Pennsylvania,   Phila- 
delphia 

Acting  secretary 
Dr  Herman  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

Treasurer 

Ppof.  John  B.  Kieffer,  Franklin  and  IJarshall  college,  Lan- 
caster Pa. 

Executive  committee 

President,  secretary  and  treasurer,  ex  officio 
Pres.  Isaac  Sharpless,  Haverford  (Pa.)  college 
Prin.  Handall  Spanlding,  Montclair  X.  J. 
Prof.  Dana  C.  Munro,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia Pa. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Hale  jr,  Union  college  Schenectady  X.  Y. 

PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE  ASSOCIATIOX   SIXCE   1898 

Proceedings  of  the  12th  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and 
Maryland,  held  at  Columbia  university,  New  York,  Xov.  25  and 
26,  1898.  University  of  the  State  of  Xew  York.  Kegents  bul- 
letin 47.     Mav  1899. 

Address  of  welcome  by  Pres.  Seth  Low. 

Response  by  Dr  Julius  Sachs. 

Teaching  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools:  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 

committee  of  sev^n.     Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson,  Prof.  W.  H.  Mace,  Prof.  J.  L. 

Stewart.  Miss  A.  B.  Thompson,  Prof.  E.  H.  Castle,  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  Prof. 

H.  M.  Stephens. 
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Professional  and  academic  schools;  plans,  courses  and  preparation:  discussion 
of  the  report  of  committee  on  entrance  requirements  of  engineering 
colleges.  Paper.  Prof.  K.  H.  Thurston.  Discussion,  Pres.  T.  M.  Drown, 
Prof.  H.  W.  Spangler,  Prof.  Daniel  Carhart,  Pres.  E.  D.  Warfield,  Sec. 
Melvil  Dewey,  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  Pres.  Seth  Low,  Chanc.  W.  J. 
Holland,  Chanc.  H.  M.  MacCracken,  J.  W.  Davis. 

President's  address:  Position  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  present  educa- 
tional movement.    Dr  Julius  Sachs. 

Necessity  of  teaching  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  the  public  schools.  Prof. 
E.  J.  JameV  Discussion,  Rt  Rev.  Mgr.  Oonaty,  Sup't  W.  H.  Maxw^ell, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams. 

Proceedings  of  the  13th  annual  convention  of  the  Asfiociation 
of  colleges  and  preparatx>ry  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and  Mary- 
land, held  at  State  normal  school,  Trenton,  IT.  J.,  Dec  1  and  2, 
1899.  University  of  the  State  of  Xew  York.  Eegents  bulletin 
60.     May  1900. 

Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  F.  0.  Briggs. 

Response,  Pres.  Isaac  Sharpless. 

Aim  of  philosophy  teaching  in  American  colleges.  Prof.  George  Stuart  Fuller- 
ton,  Prof.  Alexander  T.  Ormond,  Prof.  F.  C.  French.  Discussion,  Prof. 
J.  E.  Creighton,  Pres.  Thomas  Fell,  Prof.  E.  E.  Hale  jr. 

Uniform  college  entrance  requirements  with  a  common  board  of  examiners. 
Dean  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Prin.  Christopher  Gregory.  Discussion, 
Pres.  F.  L.  Batton,  Pres.  C.  W.  Eliot,  Pres.  Seth  Low,  Pres.  E.  D.  War- 
field,  Prin.  V.  S.  Collins,  Prin.  T.  H.  Landon,  Inspector  C.  F.  Wheelock, 
Pres.  W.  W.  Birdsall,  Prin.  C.  D.  Larkins. 

Address.    Gov.  Foster  M.  Voorhees. 

President's  address:     Public  life  of  college  men.    Pres.  Isaac  Sharpless. 

The  transition  from  school  to  college.    Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs. 

Intellectual  and  moral  waste  in  the  transition  from  school  to  college.  Pres. 
W.  E.  Waters.  Discussion.  Prof.  Alexander  T.  Ormond,  Mr  Deakyn. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Hench,  Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs. 

Uniform  college  entrance  requirements  with  a  common  board  of  examiners 

{continued).     Dean  N.  M.  Butler,  Prin.  Julius  Sax:hs,  Pres.  A.  V.  V. 

I  Raymond. 

^  Notices. 

J 

I  The  constitution  and  a  list  of  other  publications  of  the  association  may  be 

I  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  12th  annual. convention.    A  list  of  officers  of 

the  association  from  1887  to  1808  inclusive  may  be  found  in  the  Proceedings 

of  the  11th  annual  convention. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  at  Syracuse  university, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving, 
Nov.  29,  and  30,  1901. 
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Administrative  offices  in  national 
government,  73*-74»,  79\ 

Administrative  service,  preparation 
for,  66»-80^ 

Alden,  R.  M.,  on  training  in  oratory, 
136^-41*. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  quoted,  41*. 

Association  of  colleges  and  prepara- 
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.  secondary  schools,  48*,  50*,  147*-48*; 
secretary  and  executive  officer,  50*; 
associate  secretary,  47^;  support  re- 

J  quested,  ^2*. 


Colleges,  preparation  of  men  for  pub- 
lic service,  63*-87*. 

Commercial  and  marine  legislation, 
need  of  instruction  in,  72^ 

Commercial  geography,  need  of  in- 
struction in,  71*. 

Committee,  executive,  147*-48*;  148*; 
on  nominations,  145*;  auditing,  146^, 
147*. 

Consular  service,  ^4*-75*,  78*;  ap- 
pointments how  made,  79^-80*. 

Croswell,  J.  G.,  on  higher  education 
of  women,  45*-47*. 

Balrymple,  Jessie,  Oral  expression  in 
secondary  schools,  127*-34*. 

Debating  and  oratory,  papers  and  dis- 
cussion, 102*-45*. 

Delegates  registered,  154*-69*. 

Diplomatic  service,  preparation  for, 
66*-80^;  number  of  positions  in,  74*, 
78*;  appointments  how  made,  79^- 
80\ 

Education,  aim  of,  38^0*. 

Elocution,  teaching,  lir-13*;  use  of 
term.  111*,  122*.  See  also  Oral  ex- 
pression ;   Oratory. 

Engineering  schools,  attitude  of  teach- 
ers toward  government  service,  59*- 

60*. 

English  way  of  preparing  for  govern- 
ment service,  63*. 

Everett,  dean,  tribute  to,  35*. 

Executive  committee,  148*;  report, 
147*-48*. 

Frenclx  way  of  preparing  for  govern- 
ment servicie,  63*. 
Frink,  H.  A.,  quoted,  119^20*. 
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Geography,  see  Commercial  geo- 
graphy. 

German  way  of  preparing  for  govern- 
ment service,  63*. 

Goucher,  J.  F.,  on  higher  education  of 
women,  23»-29*. 

Government  service,  preparation  for, 
53*--87';  number  of  men  employed 
in,  64». 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  on  training  for  gov- 
ernment service,  62*-66*. 
Hale,   E.   E.  jr,   on  public   speaking, 

Harrison,  C.  C,  address  of  welcome, 

Her  rick,  C.  A.,  on  training  in  oratory, 
141»-43«. 

Hill,  D.  J.,  on  preparation  for  the 
administrative  and  diplomatic  serv- 
ice of  government,  66*-76*. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  quoted,  38»,  41". 

Intercollegiate  debating,  102*-17^ 
134»-36«,  140*-41». 

Johnson,  J.  F.,  on  preparation  for 
public  service,  8(y*-83^. 

Kant,  Immanuel,  quoted,  38*. 
Kieffer,    J.    B.,    report    as    treasurer, 
146"-47". 

Lamberton,  W.  A.,  on  expenses  of 
College  entrance  examination  board, 
146*. 

Lamont,  Hammond,  on  intercollegiate 
debating,  134«-36". 

Lee,  D.  C,  Oratory  in  colleges,  117*- 
27«. 

Legislation,  commercial  and  marine, 
72». 

Literature  and  the  teacher,  by  J.  G. 
Wight,  87«-102*. 

Lotze,  Hermann,  quoted,  37*. 

Lyon,  P.  W.,  on  preparation  for  pub- 
lic service,  86^-87*. 

Magill,  E.  H.,  on  responsibility  of 
universities  for  character  of  grad- 
uates, 83^-84^ 


Members,  149'-63*. 

Mitchell,  T.  C,  thanks  to  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  146\ 

Kiemeyer,  A.  H.,  quoted,  39*-40'. 
Nominations,  committee  on,  145*. 

Officers,  of  association,  148';  in  pre- 
vious years,  160*-61*. 

Oral  expression  in  secondary  schools, 
127*-34S  139*,  142^ 

Oratory^  and  debating,  papers  and  dis- 
cussion, 102*-45*. 

Oratory  in  colleges,  by  D.  C.  Lefe,  117'- 
27*. 

Oriental  languages,  study  of,  as  prepa- 
ration for  diplomatic  service,  72*- 
73%  79*. 

Palmer,  G.  H.,  quoted,  35*. 
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a  conservative  institution.  It  maintained  the  old  curriculum 
till  1876,  when  students  were  first  permitted  to  take  four  hours 
of  optional  studies  in  both  junior  and  senior  years.  Eight  years 
later  the  prescribed  work  in  the  junior  year  was  reduced  to 
seven  hours  and  that  for  the  seniors  to  three.  Now  the  student 
is  permitted  a  practically  free  choice  of  studies  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  course. 

While  I  have  examined  catalogues  of  by  no  means  all  the 
colleges  even  in  the  east  I  think  we  shall  be  quite  near  enough 
the  truth  for  immediate  purposes  if  we  assume  that  the  majority 
of  our  colleges  maintain  in  their  academic  department  the  old 
curriculum  little  modified  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course,  and  then  permit  the  student  a  wide  range  of  choice 
either  among  single  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects  arranged  to 
meet  the  tastes  of  the  faculty. 

We  have  now  described  the  old  curriculum  and  noted  the  gen- 
eral disappearance  of  required  studies  during  the  last  two  years 

at  least  of  college  work;  and  the  establishment  of  courses, 

* 

parallel  to  the  classical  courses,  in  English  and  science,  in  which 
there  is  no  Greek  and  often  no  Latin.  In  general  the  student 
is  permitted  to  give  toward  half  his  time  during  four  years  to 
studies  of  his  own  choosing.  The  question  naturally  suggests 
itself,  will  the  system  of  partially  prescribed  studies,  the 
"  group  system,"  and  all  the  varying  combinations  of  prescrip- 
tion and  election  now  in  vogue,  give  way  finally  to  the  system  of 
free  choice  which  prevails  in  a  number  of  our  universities,  or 
may  we  expect  a  general  reaction  such  as  occurred  on  a  small 
scale  at  Harvard  after  the  earliest  attempt  to  introduce  the 
elective  system  there?  In  short,  will  the  forces  which  have 
burst  the  bounds  of  the  older  rigid  curriculum  continue  to  oper- 
ate till  the  disruption  becomes  general  or  are  these  forces  of  a 
nature  to  weaken  and  leave  us  with  the  seemingly  arbitrary 
compromises  which  are  to  be  observed  on  every  hand? 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  answer  this  important  question 
before  the  main  factors  which  have  led  to  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  system  have  been  determined.    These  fall  into  two 
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groups  which  I  will  call  the  intramural  and  the  extramural  Kiteotive 
reasons.  In  the  first  group  I  include  all  educational  theories  and  « 
which  would  justify  the  freedom  of  choice  on  the  ground  that  "^^^J^j^ 
it  benefits  the  student  by  increasing  his  self-reliance  or  stimulat- 
ing his  interest,  that  it  improves  the  character  of  the  instruction 
by  permitting  specialization  and  placing  before  the  instructor 
only  those  who  have  voluntarily  chosen  his  particular  branch 
of  work.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  category  of  intra- 
mural objections  which  make  against  the  further  extension  of 
the  elective  system,  such  as  the  added  financial  burdens  which  it 
brings  with  it  and  the  alleged  inability  of  the  youth  to  choose 
his  studies  wisely.  Now  with  all  these  I  propose  to  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  do  not  question  their  importance  but  they 
have  already  been  the  subject  of  interminable  discussion.  I 
hope  to  show,  moreover,  that  these  academic  reasonings  really 
have  had  far  less  influence  in  fostering  the  elective  system  than 
is  generally  assumed.  As  in  the  earlier  revolutions,  so  in  the 
present  one  it  is  to  changes  outside  the  college  campus  that  we 
must  turn  for  the  chief  explanation  of  the  situation  in  which 

« 

we  find  ourselves  and  for  light  on  the  probable  future  of  the 
college  course. 

The  19th  century  witnessed  a  remarkable  transformation  in 
the  tastes  and  intellectual  ambitions  and  aspirations  of  the 
more  cultivated  class  throughout  western  Europe  and  our  own 
country.  A  complete  analysis  of  this  transformation  would 
demand  much  space  and  a  philosophic  insight  to  which  I  can 
make  no  claim.  I  venture  however  to  select  a  few  phases  of  the 
great  change  which  appear  to  be  almost  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  account  for  the  modifications  of  our  educational  plan. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  disappearance  of  Latin  as  the 
universal  language  of  erudition.  For  centuries  after  the  Teu- 
tonic conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  no  one  was  deemed  "  liter- 
ate*' who  did  not  know  Latin.  Not  till  about  1700  did  the 
number  of  books  annually  published  in  Germany  in  the  mother 
tongue  exceed  those  in  Latin.  But  only  in  the  19th  century  did 
Latin  become  unnecessary  for  the  professional  work  of  the  law- 
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yer,  the  physician,  perhaps  even  the  protestant  theologian.  Not 
till  the  19th  century  did  the  various  vernacular  languages  which 
had  from  the  first  been  tributary  to  the  highly  developed  speech 
of  Greece  and  Rome  finally  become  fully  independent  and 
conscious  of  their  supremacy.  They  are  now  the  medium  of  the 
highest  literary,  scientific  and  philosophic  thought  and  have 
reached  so  great  a  degree  of  excellence  of  form  that  they  rival 
even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  discriminating  the  ancient  tongues 
to  which  alone  Petrarch  and  Chaucer  could  turn  in  the  14th 
century  for  solace,  wisdom  and  the  highest  literary  art.  To  give 
but  one  of  innumerable  examples  of  the  recent  but  apparently 
conclusive  character  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  modern  lan- 
guages, the  Song  of  Roland  was  mA  printed  till  1837  and  now 
M.  Gautier  thanks  the  Lord  that  every  French  youth  of  educa- 
tion knows  the  opening  lines  of  that  famous  national  epic  quite 
as  well  as  those  of  the  lUad  or  Aeneid.  So  general  and  remark- 
able a  change  as  this  exaltation  of  the  vernacular  languages 
has  naturally  reacted  on  the  college  curriculum  and  altered  the 
estimate  formerly  popularly  put  on  the  ancient  languages. 

The  second  great  change  which  strikes  even  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  is  the  fact  that  the  scientific  discoveries*  of  the 
18th  and  the  earlier  centuries  became  teachable  in  the  19th;  the 
several  branches  of  natural  science  severed  themselves  perma- 
nently from  theology  and  became  ever  more  and  more  specialized 
and  exacting.  Even  to  those  who  drew  up  the  curriculum  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century,  physics,  botany,  chemistry, 
zoology,  mineralogy,  etc.  appeared  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
Latin  and  Greek,  though  their  importance  did  not  appear 
to  justify  more  than  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  plan  of 
study. 

To  modem  scientific  spe(3ialization  and  thoroughness  must  be 
attributed  the  final  recognition  of  the  superficiality  and  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  curriculum  of  the  senior  year,  which  was  certainly 
comprehensive  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  to  suit  the  most  am- 
bitious  advocate  of  modern  studies.  The  trouble  lay  not  in  the 
scope  but  in  the  character  of  the  instruction,  which  appears  to 
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have  been  lacking  in  jjmt  those  qualities  which  recommend  Bieettve 
flcientiflc  studies  to  us  today.  The  textbooks,  Paley,  Butler,  Way-  .ad  m, 
land;  a  few  weeks  devoted  ordinarily  to  each  subject;  the  many  "JJ^^^ioa 
subjects  taught  by  one  instructor;  (e.  g.  the  Rev.  John  McVickar 
was  for  many  years  at  Columbia  "  professor  of  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy,  of  political  economy,  of  rhetoric,  and  of  belles- 
lettres");  the  absence  of  laboratories  and  of  adequate  libraries; 
all  these  justify  the  inference  that  the  studies  enumerated  in  the 
old  catalogues  had  little  in  common  with  those  of  today.  In 
Columbia  in  1852  all  seniors  were  required  to  devote  a  small  part 
of  their  attention  during  a  term  to  "  civil  and  military  architec- 
ture and  civil  engineering."  We  find  at  Amherst  in  1842  a 
course  extending  through  one  third  of  the  year  devoted  to 
"natural  theology  embracing  mineralogy,  conchology  and  zool- 
ogy." The  perfunctory  and  superficial  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion as  measured  by  the  standards  which  prevail  today  in  most 
of  our  colleges,  even  the  poorer  and  less  fully  equipped,  is  too 
patent  to  need  further  illustration. 

The  introduction  of  more  adequate  instruction  in  the  natural 
sciences  was  doubtless  greatly  stimulated  by  the  discovery  that 
natural  science  might  prove  useful.  This  has  no  doubt  consider- 
ably modified  the  popular  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
newer  and  older  subjects.  The  fact  that  scientific  study  has 
become  a  prerequisite  for  most  professions  can  not  have  failed  to 
infiuence  the  preferences  even  of  those  who  were  studying  with 
no  definite  practical  aim  in  view. 

Lastly  the  appearance  of  new  social  and  political  sciences  has 
profoundly  affected  the  scope  of  intellectual  achievement.  These 
have  developed  but  recently  into  disciplines  of  great  interest  and 
much  practical  importance,  specially  political  economy,  consti- 
tutional law  and  sociology.  History  has  been  vastly  broadened 
in  scope  and  has  become  critical  and  exacting.  Indeed  the  his- 
torical attitude  of  mind  has  done  much  to  discredit  the  older 
conceptions  of  many  of  the  subjects  of  academic  instruction  not 
excluding  the  ancient  languages  themselves. 

To  read  the  discussions  which  appear  from  time  to  time 
one    would    infer    that    the    question    whether    the    elective 
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system  should  be  perpetuated  and  extended  is  still  an 
open  one,  and  that  we  might  at  any  time  reestablish 
the  old  curriculum  should  we  become  convinced  that  our 
students  do  not  and  can  not  advantageously  select  their  own 
studies.  I  must  confess  that  in  view  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
just  recalled,  the  debate  over  the  right  of  the  elective  system  to 
be,  appears  quite  vain  and  unprofitable.  We  may  of  course 
undertake  at  any  time  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  but 
we  may  well  be  on  our  guard  against  arrogating  to  ourselves  a 
control  over  the  course  of  affairs  which  we  really  do  not  enjoy. 
In  adopting  the  elective  system  the  colleges  are  only  yielding, 
often  most  unwillingly  and  ungraciously,  to  irresistible  pressure 
from  outside  quite  as  inexorable  as  that  which  is  forcing  ever 
new  concessions  to  democracy  or  opening  new  occupations  to 
women  from  which  they  have  been  hitherto  debarred.  The 
world  has  simply  outgrown  the  limits  of  the  ancient  curriculum 
and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  compel  a  student  to  give  what  is 
now  considered  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  to  all  the 
studies  which  appeared  in  the  course  50  years  ago.  To  permit 
the  student  to  make  his  choice  among  the  various  studies  or  cer- 
tain of  them  was  the  easiest,  if  not  the  inevitable,  solution  of 
the  diflBculty. 

I  wished  in  this  paper  to  confine  myself  in  the  main  to  the 
influences  outside  the  universities  which  serve  to  explain  the 
changes  within  them.  There  is,  however,  one  intramural  con- 
sideration which  may  be  explained  historically  and  which  may 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  extension  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem. An  undoubted  tendency  toward  extreme  specialization  has 
often  shown  itself  in  our  colleges  of  late  years,  which,  were  it  not 
offset  by  an  increasing  breadth  of  view  in  dealing  with  the  various 
sciences,  might  produce  a  temporary  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
older  disciplines.  As  men  trained  in  one  field  of  work  were 
gradually  given  a  place  in  our  faculties,  and  each  was  permitted 
to  solicit  the  student's  attention  for  a  year  at  least  to  his  partic- 
ular study,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  there  should  have  been 
a  sharp  reaction  against  the  old,  easy-going  ways.    A  new  nar- 
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rowness  invaded  the  classroom.  -The  persistent  attention  to  the  Elective 
small  ineidents  in  the  economy  of  the  universe  had  produced  ^^"^^^^ 
such  astonishing  results  that  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  "*>««*«»* 

education 

first  generation  of  scientifically  trained  scholars  permitted  to 
teach,  should  have  brought  their  subjects  into  a  certain  discredit 
by  the  failure  to  remember  that  they  were  conducting  college 
courses  and  not  furnishing  the  technical  preparation  for  scien- 
tific research.  It  must  be  confessed  that  their  critics,  the  de- 
fenders of  the  older  classical  studies,  often  forgot  how  technical 
their  own  work  was.  From  the  standpoint  of  general  experi- 
ence the  ability  to  define  trochaic  dimeter  with  Anacrusis  is 
a  more  technical  and  special  attainment  than  to  tell  a  canescent 
from  a  glabrous  leaf. 

Alongside  this  youthful  confidence  in  specialization  we  find 
a  tendency  to  encourage  the  student  to  carry  on  what  was 
grandly  called  original  research.  Historically  considered  this 
was  a  reaction  from  the  older  habit  of  memorizing  a  textbook. 
There  may  be  only  a  difference  in  degree  between  the  original 
research  of  a  sophomore  and  the  problems  of  Rontgen  and 
Edison,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  distinction  nevertheless. 
The  use  of  the  same  expression  for  the  activity  of  the  sopho- 
more who  is  solving  a  familiar  problem  in  analytic  geometry, 
and  the  strictly  scientific  researches  of  the  laboratory  or  study, 
is  sure  to  cause  confusion  and  place  our  college  instruction  in 
a  false  light. 

In  the  reaction  from  the  desultory  and  adventitious  instruc- 
tion in  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  in  the  modern  Ian 
guages  which  prevailed  before  the  elective  system  was  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  distrust  of  the  routine  of  the  textbook,  there 

was  inevitably  a  temporary  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  ad 

* 
vantages  of  specialization  and  technical  achievement  and  an 

anxiety  to  force  the  student  prematurely  into  independent  re 

search.    This  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected,  and 

there  are  signs  already  that  the  exigencies  of  education  are 

being  more  carefully  considered.     There  is  a  tendency  every 

where  to  note  the  interdependence  of  the  various  sciences,  an 
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interdependence  which,  is  attested  by  the  appearance  of  a 
variety  of  intermediary  conciliatory  science — biology,  physical 
chemistry,  sociology.  Moreover  the  study  of  such  a  subject 
as  political  economy,  as  now  understood,  demands  the  same 
sort  of  insight  as  that  which  aids  in  the  understanding  of  psy- 
chology, mathematics  and  logic. 

We  have  to  consider,  lastly,  how  far  the  general  notion  of 
the  requisites  of  a  liberal  education  have  changed,  since  a  modi- 
fication of  our  old  standards  for  judging  an  educated  man  will 
react  in  the  long  run  on  education  itself.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  revolution  in  our  colleges  has  already  profoundly 
affected  the  range  of  knowledge  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  members  of  a  graduating  class.  One  may  know  something 
of  King  Lear  or  Faqst  and  yet  admit  without  a  blush  that  he 
has  never  heard  of  Chloe  and  Tityrus;  another  may  know  the 
length  of  a  parasang,  if  not  of  a  centimeter;  a  third  may  have 
dissected  a  cat  but  never  have  scanned  elegiac  verse ;  a  fourth 
may  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  life  history  of  the 
amoeba  and  yet  know  nothing  of  so  elementary  a  matter  as 
Cartesian  coordinates;  John  Stuart  Mill  may  have  a  meaning 
for  a  fifth  that  Aristotle  has  not;  to  a  sixth  the  development  of 
the  English  constitution  may  be  clearer  than  that  of  Athens. 
It  is  not  strange  that  we  give  up  the  old,  ready  indications 
of  a  college  bred  man  reluctantly.  But  bits,  of  information 
play,  at  best,  a  small  r61e  in  life.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
arrange  a  course  in  phrase  and  fable,  required  of  all  seniors 
before  they  went  out  into  the  world,  which  would  enable  them 
to  smile  intelligently  when  0  temporal  0  mores f  was  uttered, 
or  when  there  was  a  reference  to  Gregory's  Non  Angles  sed  angcUy 
or  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts*  It  w^ould  not  take  long  to  make 
a  collection  of  elegant  allusions  sufficient  to  enable  one  to 
make  a  reputable  figure  all  one's  life  among  educated  people. 
Indeed  such  a  course  would  meet  one  of  the  chief  objectiops  to 
the  elective  system.  We  have  probably  drifted  further  from 
the  conventional  external  signs  of  a  college  education  than  we 
realize.     But  I  believe  that  the  historic  forces  have  so  far  modi- 
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fied  our  notions  that    few  would    esteem  the  equipment  for  Elective 
polite  intercourse  with  which  a  graduate  of  50  years  ago  en-  *^^  ^ 
tered  the  wdrld  equal  to  that  with  which  he  enters  it  today.  "I**'**. 
Few  indeed  would  understand  his  Horatian  innuendoes  how- 
ever pertinent,  few  would  respect  his  ability  to  construct  a 
faultless  Latin  distich  if  he  had  never  heard  of  a  dynamo  or 
the  union  of  Austro-Hungary.     Already  the  external  indica- 
tions which  might  be  looked  for  as  a  proof  that  one  had  spent 
four  years  in  college  have  lost  their  deflniteness.    Those  of  the 
earlier  half  of  the  19th  century  already  appear  almost  as  com- 
plete an  anachronism  as  the  florid  eloquence  of  the  fourth  or 
the  dialectic  precision  of  the  13th. 

The  real  advantage  of  the  college  course  must  lie  hereafter, 
as  it  has  always  really  lain  in  the  past,  not  in  knowledge  but 
in  the  cultivation  of  those  faculties  which  promise  to  be  the 
greatest  source  of  satisfaction  to  ourselves  and  our  friends 
as  the  years  go  on.  We  can  not  exclude  a  single  science  that 
has  found  a  place  kk  our  colleges;  we  are  far  more  likely  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  the  number.  We  can  not  revert  to  a 
fixed  course  because  there  is  no  dictator  so  powerful  that  he 
can,  by  force  or  persuasion,  induce  all  to  accept  his  particular 
selection  of  subjects  which  can  but  appear  arbitrary  whatever 
canons  of  educational  expediency  he  may  formulate.  Then  the 
mere  scientific  ambition  which  has  taken  possession  of  our  col- 
leges would  in  itself  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
scientific  and  literary  studies  represented  in  their  announce- 
ments. 

In  conclusion  it  would  seem  equally  vain  therefore,  to  depre- 
cate, or  on  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  to  justify  the  elective 
system  by  an  appeal  to  the  ideals  or  alleged  results  of  the  older 
humanistic  curriculum,  for  this  is  becoming  an  anachronism. 
The  hope  of  the  future  lies  not  in  compromise  or  hopeless  reac- 
tion but  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  newer  subjects  are  taught 
and  in  a  clarifying  of  the  teacher's  mind  as  to  the  exact  aims 
which  he  proposes  to  reach. 
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Discussion 

Eev.  Timothy  Brosnahan — Of  the  two  points  assigned  for  dis- 
cussion I  shall  say  absolutely  nothing  regarding  the  elective  sys- 
tem except  to  remark  that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Prof.  Robinson 
in  asserting  that  the  old,  absolute,  prescribed  system  has  passed 
away;  but  I  can  not  agree  with  him  of  course  in  asserting  that 
the  elective  system  is  to  come,  because  I  conceive  that  between 
extreme  prescription  and  extreme  electivism  there  may  be  a 
compromise.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  exclusively  to  the 
consideration  of  one  point  in  which  I  find  myself  in  accord  with 
the  professor,  namely,  that  a  liberal  education  is  distinguished 
from  a  nonliberal  or  utilitarian  education  not  so  much  by  the 
studies  that  are  employed  in  its  communication  as  by  the  spirit 
with  which  those  studies  are  prosecuted,  and  the  aim  which  they 
purpose  to  attain.  These  two — the  spirit  and  the  aim — have  been 
accepted,  I  think,  as  the  differentiating  marks  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion by  the  master  minds  that  have  written  on  this  subject  from 
Aristotle  to  Cardinal  Newman. 

In  fact, we  owe  the  historical  concept  of  a  liberal  education,  as 
we  owe  the  term  by  which  it  is  designated — as  we  owe  much  Blse 
that  is  refining,  as  probably  we  owe  the  whole  intellectual  basis 
of  our  modern  culture — to  Greece.  The  Greek  concept  prevailed 
historically,  as  has  been  said,  till  after  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  a  new  policy  of  education  began  to  obtain  result- 
ing in  some  confusion  between  the  liberal  and  utilitarian  aspects 
of  education.  In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  I  can  only  hope 
very  imperfectly  "  to  stir  the  mold  around  the  root  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

The  historical  concept  of  a  liberal  education  may  b'^  defined  in 
two  propositions,  one  indicating  its  aim,  the  other  its  spirit.  I 
shall  first  indicate  its  spirit,  or  the  historical  interpretation 
thereof.  A  liberal  education  is  sought  for, because  of  its  in- 
trinsic worth,  like  virtue  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word  it  is 
its  own  reward.  Dissevered  from  all  external  utilities  it  is  desir- 
able because  the  plenitude  of  one's  intellectual, life  and  freedom 
from  connate  limitations  are  desirable.     It  may  be  of  material 
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advantage  to  one,  and  in  highly  civilized  communities*  it  usually  EiectiTe 
is  in  manifold  ways.  Its  immediate  object  is  the  liberalization  of  and*** 
the  mind,  that  is  to  say,  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  sub-  "|*^J*/|^, 
jective  limitations  through  development  as  distinguished  from 
the  stocking  of  the  mind  with  knowledge,  and  its  emancipation 
through  instruction.  Knowledge  or  instruction  is  its  instru- 
ment, pot  its  end.  A  liberal  education,  therefore,  implies  in  the 
first  place  that  the  mind  is  fitted  by  development  for  the  fullest 
exercise  of  its  activities,  and  second  that,  as  a  psychologic  ' 
consequence,  it  finds  the  satisfaction  of  its  being  in  dealing  with 
the  objects  that  are  connatural  to  its  activity.  Hence  it  is  con- 
tradistinguished from  a  utilitarian  education:  both  fit  man  for 
life,  but  one  regards  primarily  man's  interior  life,  the  other  his 
exterior  life;  the  object  of  both  is  training  for  power,  but  of  one, 
training  for  power  of  self-possession,  of  the  other,  training  for 
power  of  possessing  outward  things.  The  spirit,  therefore,  of 
the  utilitarian  education,  or  rather  the  spirit  that  impels  one  to 
acquire  a  utilitarian  education,  is  the  spirit  of  the  19th  century, 
the  spirit  of  commercialism,  in  its  last  analysis  the  "  auri  sacra 
fames";  the  spirit  that  urges  one  to  seek  a  liberal  education  is 
aspiration  for  the  higher  ideals  of  self-reverence,  self-knowledge, 
self-development,  and  self-mastery. 

The  second  characteristic  of  a  liberal  education  defines  its  im- 
mediate aim.  It  supposes  that  in  every  Well  ordered  civil  com- 
munity there  i»  a  tendency  making  for  progress  and  a  tendency 
making  for  civilization.  Progress  is  the  extrinsic  and  instru- 
mental element  in  the  well-being  of  the  civil  community;  civiliza- 
tion is  its  intrinsic  complement,  its  goal  of  perfection.  Progress 
comprises  wealth,  the  agencies  that  most  effectively  produce 
wealth,  what  wealth  can  procure,  material  comforts,  the  conveni- 
ences of  life,  and  the  material  aids 'to  refinement.  Civilization 
denotes  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  that  make  community  of 
life  full,  agreeable,  refining  and  ennobling.  The  primary  aim  of 
a  utilitarian  education  is  to  advance  progress;  the  primary  aim  of 
a  liberal  education  is  to  enrich  civilization.  A  liberal  education, 
therefore,  is  concerned  with  those  studies  that  are  fitted,  and  in 
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SO  far  forth  as  they  are  fitted,  to  give  or  develop  duly  and  har- 
moniously tl^ose  intellectual  qualities,  called  "  virtues  "  by  Aris- 
totle, that  give  personal  finish  and  civic  excellence.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  civilization  of  a  community  is  raised  or  lowered 
bv  the  character  of  the*  individuals  that  constitute  that  com- 
munity;  that  it  is  molded  and  advanced  by  men  who  are  trained 
to  see  the  world  and  to  ?ee  it  whole;  that  its  formation  and 
growth  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  hands  of  the  edu- 
cated. If  then  all  the  units  or  the  major  part  of  them  that  con- 
stitute a  civil  community  are  partially  and  specially  educated, 
the  civilization  of  that  community  is  warring  with  itself  and  is 
wanting  in  unity;  is  divided  into  self-centered,  illiberal,  and 
specialized  groups,  and  is  wanting  in  breadth;  is  swayed  now  by 
one  triumphant  fad,  now  by  another,  and  is  wanting  in  sanity. 
Briefly  therefore  the  intellectual  virtues  that  ought  to  charac- 
terize the  result  of  a  liberal  education  are  breadth,  sanity  and 
unity — a  wide  outlook,  a  sane  perspective  and  a  unifying 
principle. 

In  the  first  place  the  outlook  of  a  liberally  educated  man  ought 
to  be  broad;  his  intellectual  sympathies  ought  to  be  comprehen- 
sive. There  are  men  whose  minds  are  storehouses  of  informa- 
tion on  special  subjects;  the}'  may  be  scientists,  psychologists, 
mathematicians,  learned  in  the  law,  versed  in  political  sciences, 
erudite  in  ethnographic  lore.  They  are  men  deserving  of  every 
respect  because  of  their  attainment,  and  of  all  encouragement 
because  of  the  usefulness  of  their  labors;  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
their  attainments  to  safeguard  them  from  looking  on  the  uni- 
verse, the  unfolding  of  human  history,  or  the  interdependence  of 
human  activities,  as  measured  and  explained  by  their  specialties. 
On  the  other  hand  the  man  of  liberal  education  need  not  be  a 
man  of  encyclopedic  inforiftation  on  ever}'  subject  of  human 
thought.  A  man  of  wide  knowledge  may  be  a  man  of  narrow 
outlook;  he  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  woods  because  of  the  trees; 
objectively,  the  field  that  subtends  his  vision  may  be  large;  sub- 
jectively, his  focused  vision  in  a  given  case  may  be  small.  Lastly, 
the  breadth  of  a  liberally  educated  man  is  not  superficiality.     His 
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information  on  many  subjects  may  be  elementary,  but  his  habits  Ktective 

system 

of  mind  are  thorough,  penetrating  and  comprehensive.  and  a 

In  the  second  place  the  intellectual  perspective  of  a  liberally  edneatioa 
educated  man  is  sane.  "  That  only  is  true  enlargement  of  mind," 
says  Cardinal  Newman,  "which  has  the  power  of  seeing  many 
things  at  once,  of  referring  them  severally  to  their  true  place  in 
the  universe,  of  understanding  their  respective  values,  and  At 
determining  their  mutual  dependence."  Possessed  of  this  sanity 
of  perspective  the  liberally  educated  man  recognizes  that  each 
systematic  body  of  truths  has  its  proper  boundaries,  its  peculiar 
scope  of  inquiry,  its  own  methods  of  investigation,  which  are  not 
to  be  deranged  or  intermixed.  All  knowledges  do  not  present 
themselves  to  him  as  of  equal  value.  His  mind  never  exalts  a 
part  at  the  expense  of  a  more  important  part  or  of  the  whole;  it 
does  not  exalt  one  learning  unduly  or  assign  it  a  higher  place  in 
the  hierarchy  of  knowledge  than  its  character  demands.  In  the 
presence  of  apparently  conflicting  or  contradictory  truths  he 
avoids  two  extremes:  he  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  partizan 
spirit  reject  one  class  of  truths,  and  embracing  the  other  attempt 
to  cast  the  universe  into  a  Draconian  formula  derived  from  its 
narrow^  content,  or  in  "  impotence  of  fancied  power ''  deny  all 
objective  value  to  that  class  of  truths  which  he  can  not  accept 
because  he  can  not  gage  their  deeper  harmonies  with  other 
truths  which  he  does  accept;  nor  on  the  other  hand  dees  he  affect 
an  attitude  of  pseudotolerance  toward  contradictories,  profess- 
ing himself  broad  because  he  never  accepts  one  truth  without 
safeguarding  himself  against  the  logical  imputation  of  exclud- 
ing the  contrary.  A  liberally  educated  man  is  disengaged  from 
the  narrow  intellectualism  of  his  day  and  specialty,  for  he  knows 
that  the  Zeitgeist  is  always  a  narrow  spirit.  He  does  not  measure 
intellectual  values  by  the  spirit  of  the  age;  he  is  not  "bulldozed," 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  by  the  curious  insolence  that  characterizes 
the  judgment  of  a  given  century  regarding  its  own  wisdom  and 
the  unwisdom  of  its  predecessor;  he  passes  judgment  himself 
from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  is  outside  and  above  what  he  is 
appreciating. 
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Lastly,  the  libtM-ally  educated  man  apprehends  the  world  of 
knowledge  as  possessing  unity;  he  never  looks  on  any  special 
subject-matter  of  his  knowledge  as  an  isolated  or  an  unrelated 
segment;  to  him  the  world  of  knowledge  is  like  the  ordered 
cosmos,  wherein  multitudinous  orbs  in  fathomless  space  are 
wheeling  securely  in  mutual  interdependence  through  paths 
determined  by  divine  geometry,  all  bound  to  some  final  center 
of  the  universe  by  some  invisible,  all-pervading  and  perfect  bond, 
to  which  we  have  for  the  present  assigned  the  name  of  gravita- 
tion. The  liberally  educated  man  recognizes  that  the  physical 
and  the  moral  world,  the  world  of  spirit  and  the  world  of  matter, 
the  world  of  unthinking  substance  and  necessary  laws  and  the 
world  of  self-consciousness  and  freewill,  the  world  of  arts  and 
the  world  of  sciences,  are  all  parts  of  one  all-embracing  whole, 
with  distinct  but  correlative  functions  reciprocally  adjusted 
and  subordinated  to  some  one  central  purpose.  He  recognizes 
that  the  thoughts,  the  emotions  and  pursuits  of  men,  the  per- 
sonalities, the  nations  and  the  races  of  history,  their  conflicts 
and  their  triumphs,  their  glories  and  tlieir  degradations  are  all 
diverse  and  apparently  divergent  forces  which  gradually,  how 
ever,  by  successive  and  ascending  combinations,  produce  one 
universal  resultant. 

To  have  the  illuminative  intellect  that  sees  and  understands 
this  unity  in  its  fulness  is  wisdom,  and  not  the  portion  of  us 
finite  beings;  but  to  have  even  a  participation  of  such  illumi- 
native intellect  is  true  philosophy  and  the  goal  of  a  liberal 
education,  "  the  highest  state,"  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "  to 
which  nature  can  aspire  in  the  way  of  intellect."  This,  then, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,- is  the  historical  ideal  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, prescinding  altogether  from  the  studies  that  are  em- 
ployed in  its  communication — an  fdeal  toward  which  the  col- 
lege student  seeking  a  liberal  education  should  tend;  which,  of 
course,  is  not  absolutely  attainable,  but  which  with  suitable 
mental  and  moral  equipment  may  be  approached  by  every 
student  in  proportion  to  his  intellectual  endowments  and  his 
voluntary  efforts.     The  studies  and  disciplines,  theriefore,  that 
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should  be  used  to  communicate  a  liberal  education  ouglit  to  be  Elective 
such  as  will  by  their  normal  and  logical  efficacy  develop  wide  ami*^ 
intellectual  sympathies  and  comprehensive  intellectual  grasp,  "*•*'** 
as  will  give  sanity  of  intellectual  perspective,  as  will  inform 
the  mind  tvith  true  philosophy. 

Frin.  A.  L.  Goodrich — It  is  my  part  in  today's  discussion  to 
speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  school. 
Prof.  Robinson  has.  led  us  in  a  retrospect,  arraying  the 
facts  of  history  in  favor  of  the  thesis  that  "  the  elective 
system  has  been  forced  on  us  by  the  irresistible  logic  of 
circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  that  a 
liberal  education  is  no  longer  to  be  determined  by  its  content 
but  rather  by  its  spirit  and  its  aim."  If  this  position  be  true, 
and  I  believe  it  is,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  pressure 
of  these  circumstances  should  cease  to  be  effective  at  the 
threshold  of  college  or  university.  In  fact  we  are  all  aware 
that,  be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  the  thing  itself  has  already 
gone  beyond  the  confines  of  the  college  hall.  We  have  options 
among  subjects  and  among  courses,  and  even  among  schools. 
If  then  election  exists  already  in  secondary  schools  and  if  a 
liberal  education  is  to  be  acquired  in  college  and  university 
along  many  lines  rather  than  a  few,  and  these  lines  are  likely 
to  multiply  rather  than  to  diminish,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
articulate  closely  where  the  character  and  content  will  justify 
such  procedure:  and  this  is  being  done  with  considerable  rapid-, 
ity.  I  d6  not  however  propose  to  discuss  this  question.  I  put 
it  forward  here  to  emphasize  two  points,  1)  the  increasing  close- 
ness of  connection  between  school  and  college,  and  2)  the  fact 
that  fundamental  changes  in  college  methods  react  strongly 
on  the  secondary  school  aqd  are  helped  or  hindered  by  condi- 
tions there  existent.  This  I  take  to  be  the  excuse  for  a  sec- 
ondary schoolman's  appearance  before  you  at  all  today  as  a 
speaker  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  In  what  I  have  to 
say  to  you  on  this  subject  as  related  to  secondary  school  work 
my  purpose  is  descriptive  rather  than  argumentative.  To  tell 
yQU  what  I  think  about  it  and  why,  is  my  intention. 
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An  elective  system  is  such  an  organization  of  school  work  as 
admits  the  student  to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  that  to  which 
he  is  to  direct  his  attention.  Such  systems  vary  in  the  weight 
of  the  voice  thus  permitted  and  in  the  method  by  which  it  is 
allowed  to  take  effect.  Moreover,  all  such  systems  have  their 
natural  limitations,  among  which  may  be  included  the  maturity 
and  ability  of  the  student,  the  natural  sequence  of  subjects, 
the  time  the  student  can  or  will  spend  in  school,  the  possible 
presence  of  constants,  and  the  requirements  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  he  means  to  continue  his  study.  Disputants 
ought  to  recognize  such  limitations  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
thev  seldom  do.  Those  who  attack  the  doctrine  of  electives 
usually  assume  that  unrestricted  choice  is  the  subject  of 
discussion,  failing  to  reflect  that  unrestricted  choice  is  not 
only  not  defended  by  any  one  but  is  in  point  of  fact  an 
impossibility. 

The  ultimate  reason  for  election  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
individual  and  in  the  aim  of  education.  The  individual  un- 
questionably varies.  No  two  of  us  are  alike.  In  form  and 
feature  and  organic  structure  we  can  be  dii^tinguished  by  our 
similarities  from  other  animals,  but  in  all  respects  except  the 
generic  we  present  striking  individual  differences,  and  this 
is  perhaps  in  no  respect  more  marked  than  in  natural  talents,  or 
tastes,  or  capabilities.  The  aim  of  education,  w^e  may  assert  with 
Prof.  Itanus,  is  service.  The  best  service  one  can  render  to 
himself,  his  friends,  his  country,  is  possible  only  when  the  best 
that  is  in  the  individual  has  been  exploited.  This,  if  it  mean 
anything,  means  variation  in  treatment,  difference  in  suggesttMl 
and  effective  motive,  arousal  of  permanent  interest  under  vary- 
ing stimuli,  and  the  development  of  powers  as  unlike  as  are  the 
natures  of  the  individuals  themselves. 

The  civilization  of  todav  is  vastlv  different  from  that  of  even  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Our  youth  ought  to  be  trained  for  service 
and  happiness  not  in  a  past  but  in  a  future.  And  yet,  after  jiil, 
the  controversy  does  not  turn  about  this  point;  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  aim  so  much  as  a  question  of  means.     It  is  assorted  im 
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the  one  hand  that  old  things,  if  not  old  methods,  ^re  still  the  Kicctive 
best;  on  the  other  that  they  are  not.    There  is  truth  in  both  and  a 
assertions.  It  is  the  question  of  the  adaption  of  means  to  an  end.  "tucation 
But  the  end  sought  has  changed,  or  at  least  multiplied;  we  wish 
a  man  to  confront  the  20th  centufv,  not  the,  18th  or  even  the 
19th;  is  it  likely  the  means  to  be  used  can  remain  entirely  un- 
changed when  the  end  to  be  reached  has  so  many  points  of  dif- 
ference from  the  other? 

For  the  historical  argument  toward  which  such  thoughts  as 
these  lead  us,  the  argument,  that  is,  which  presents  the  life  his- 
tory, the  national  spirit,  of  a  people,  and  deprecates  anything 
which  may  tend  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  former  or  change 
the  character  of  the  latter — for  this  argument,  which  warns  us 
against  injury  to  that  which  is  a  safeguard  of  real  prosperity,  a 
balance  wheel  in  our  complicated,  swift-moving  modern  life — ^for 
this  I  have  profound  respect.  But  to  me  it  is  an  argument,  not 
against  change,  but  against  rash,  unconsidered  change.  We  ad- 
mire the  courage  and  skill  of  our  forbears  and  are  proud  of  the 
civil  and  intellectual  liberty  which  they  have  made  the  dominant 
idea  of  our  national  life.  None  of  us  would  willingly  take  one 
step  which  might  detract  from  the  one  or  cloud  the  brightness 
of  the  other.  We  honor  the  past  for  what  it  has  done;  it  is  our 
disgrace  if,  standing  on  the  platform  of  their  achievement,  we 
can  not  advance  to  something  better. 

But  even  if  we  can  agree  on  our  aim  and  on  the  general 
features  of  the  means  to  be  employed,  we  have  not  come  really 
to  the  heart  of  our  discussion.  The  principle  of  electives  is 
accepted  willingly  enough  now  by  most  educators  as  applied  to 
mature  students  but  denied  for  students  of  secondary  school 
grade.     This  is  my  particular  topic  today. 

The  task  of  the  educational  system  of  the  American  republic 
is  twofold:  to  get  the  average  intelligence  of  the  people  at  a  high 
level,  to  keep  open  the  avenues  by  which  the  genius  of  natural 
leaders  may  enable  them  to  emerge.  I  do  not  know  how  to  find 
words  to  tell  you  how  profoundly  I  feel  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment.    From  the  management  of  the  smallest  town  to  the  gov- 
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eminent  of  this  great  country;  from  the  huckster  on  the  street 
to  the  mightiest  corporation;  in  business,  in  social  life,  in  politics, 
in  religion,  in  everything  in  this  country,  there  is  one  vast  and 
multiform  application  of  the  elective  system.  We  are  not  slaves 
driven  in  herds  ^t  the  will  of  a  master.  We  choose,  and  our 
success  or  failure,  our  happiness  or  woe,  depend  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  choice.  Further,  our  choice  in  most  matters,  spe- 
cially matters  social,  civic,  political  or  moral  is  largely  influenced 
by  individuals  in  commanding  position.  As  a  people,  or  in 
masses,  we  can  do  nothing  without  leaders.  Only  a  high  level 
of  average  intelligence  can  secure  us  from  the  evil  influence  of 
bad  leaders.  And  yet  leaders  we  must  have.  We  have  no  ru- 
ling class,  no  aristocracy  of  intellect  or  wealth.  Our  leaders  have 
come  from  all  classes,  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest.  Genius 
is  not  often  a  matter  of  inheritance  and  may  be  stifled  or 
shackled  by  circumstances.  Think  of  the  woes  likely  to  have 
come  on  this  country  if  Lincoln  had  not  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  difficulties  surrounding  his  early  life,  and  of  the 
woes  that  did  come  on  us  when  that  great  life  went  out  before 
the  assassin's  bullet  and  there  was  no  good  man  at  hand  to  take 
his  place.  It  is  amazing  that  we  have  come  so  far  and  so 
safely  as  a  people,  under  our  peculiar  conditions.  And  when  we 
turn  to  the  future,  are  there  no  problems  in  municipal  govern- 
ment, for  instance,  or  in  industrial  development,  still  unsolved 
which  give  us  sore  need  of  the  wisest  and  most  brilliant  leader- 
ship and  of  clear  and  intelligent  comprehension  among  the 
masses?  I  will  not  dwell  on  it  longer  but  personally  I  am  un- 
able to  get  away  from  the  thought  of  these  two  great  purposes 
which  justify  education  at  public  expense  in  the  United  States. 
The  share  in  this  task  which  falls  to  the  part  of  the  secondary 
schools  may,  so  far  as  time  limits  are  concerned,  be  spoken  of  as 
covering  that  erratic  and  troublesome  period  lying  between 
docile  and  imitative  childhood  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  or 
less  advanced  maturity  of  early  manhood  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
period  of  change.  It  begins  in  weakness,  it  may  end  in  strength; 
it  begins  in  imitation  and  vacillation,  it  may  end  in  self  direction 
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and  steadiness  of  purpose.  Some  at  least  of  the  characteristics  Elective 
to  be  developed  are  courage,  energy,  self-dependence,  responsibil-  and  a 
ity,  natural  talent.  These  things  do  not  spring  full-blown  into  "j*'*Jio„ 
existence;  they  grow,  or  should  grow,  as  the  youth  grows.  There  » 
were  many  circumstances  in  the  lives  of  our  ancestors  which 
tended  to  the  cultivation  of  these  qualities  outside  school  life 
in  ways  not  now  possible,  specially  in  our  cities.  The  school 
must  help  to  fill  the  want.  When  manhood  comes  choice  must  be 
made  and  responsibility  accepted.  Is  it  wise  to  make  the  plunge 
untrained?  To  many  this  necessity  comes  even  earlier  than  the 
period  of  which  we  speak.  .Most  of  our  youth  never  have  the 
benefit  of  secondary  training  at  all.  They  pass  directly  from 
the  elementary  school  into  the  struggle  of  life  carrying  a  heavy 
handicap  which  we  wish  they  might  avoid.  They  get  their  train- 
ing in  self-reliance  and  judgment,  and  develop  the  wonderful 
power  of  initiative  which  has  won  us  phenomenal  success  in  com- 
merce and  in  war,  entirely  from  experience,  and  this  fact,  it  may 
be,  has  for  us  a  pregnant  suggestion  in  the  field  of  intellectual 
achievement;  let  us  not  be  blind  to  its  meaning.  Power  grows 
with  correct  use.  Initiative,  choice,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  is 
not  developed  by  contemplation  or  by  complaisant  obedience  to 
authority  without  thought  or  action.  The  youthful  mind  acts  in 
these  matters  either  feebly  or  rashly  but  it  is  essential  that  it 
should  act  and  that  it  should  face  the  consequences  of  its  action. 
It  is  the  happy  and  merciful  privilege  of  the  home  and  school 
that  here,  as  nowhere  else,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  stopped 
at  the  point  of  meeting  and  realization,  and  be  spared  the  endur- 
ance of  many  of  the  results  of  eTil  choice.  These  considerations 
and  many  others  seem  to  point  unmistakably  to' the  secondary 
school  age  as  the  point  where  the  decided  development  of  this 
part  of  the  youth's  character  should  have  its  distinct  beginning. 
And  yet  let  us  not  commit  the  error  of  asserting  or  assuming 
that  election  is  unusual  at  this  age.  When  the  compulsory  law 
releases  him  the  youth  elects  whether  to  continue*  at  school  or 
not,  T^hat  school  to  attend,  what  course  to  take.  His  choice  ifi 
limited  by  necessity,  by  the  scholastic  advantages  offered  by  the 
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community  in  which  he.  lives,  by  the  advice  of  teachers,  of 
parents,  of  friends — but  he  chooses.  So  much  at  least  of  election 
is  a  commonplace  of  education  today,  but  I  regret  to  say  that 
many  principals  conducting  such  systems  permit  election  under 
mental,  if  not  verbal,  protest  and  under  the  compulsion  of  public 
sentiment.  They  are  afraid  of  the  dangers  connected  with 
youthful  choice,  doubt  or  deny  the  possibility  of  sufficient  matu- 
rity, believe  too  strongly  in  laziness  as  a  common  characteristic 
of  humanity,  disbelieve  in  the  likelihood  of  the  early  emergence 
of  individual  tastes  and  aptitudes,  are  skeptical  as  to  the  mental 
effects  of  any  except  the  traditional  subjects,  and  seem  entirely 
unable  to  discern  any  evil  in  uncongenial  tasks.  Controlled  by 
this  attitude  of  mind  they  are  constantly  nullifying  and  render- 
ing abortive  the  action  of  even  so  much  of  election  as  public  senti- 
ment demands,  and  rise  in  open  opposition  to  any  extension  of 
the  privilege. 

Now  we  freely  grant  that  all  these  dangerous  possibilities 
exist.  There  is  always  a  danger  in  choice — the  danger  of  choos- 
ing the.  wrong.  We  admit  the  danger  exactly  as  we  admit  the 
danger  in  using  a  railway,  or  an  electric  car,  or  a  bicycle,  or  a 
dynamo.  But  are  we  likely  to  abandon  these  things  because 
f(>rsooth  danger  to  the  unwary  lurks  in  the  use  of  them?  Are 
we  to  forego  the  aid  of  steam,  of  electricity,  of  the  friction  match, 
because  of  a  collision,  a  dead  lineman)  on  a  wire,  or  even  a  Chicago 
fire?  Then  neither  should  we  be  willing  to  let  slip  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  election  simply  because  of  dangerous  tend- 
encies. If  the  steam  railway  is  worth  while,  it  is  worth  while 
in  spite  of  accompanying  dangers..  The  builders  of  the  road  and 
engine  and  carriage,  and  the  trainmen  in  charge  must  know  their 
business  and  do  it.  Just  in  the  same  way,  if  the  advantages  of 
the  elective  system  are  worth  while,  those  who  establish  and  con- 
trol our  schools,  including  specially  our  teachers,  must  know  and 
do  their  duty. 

The  dangers  of  election,  if  they  exist,  are  to  be  met  by  watch- 
ful and  kindly  advice,  by  better  training,  better  methods,  better 
teachers.    The  nascent  aptitudes  as  they  appear  are  to  be  guided 
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and  stimulated.    This  means  wider  range  of  subjects,  increased  Elective 
and  more  permanent  interests,  and  again  better  methods,  better  «nd  a 
teachers.    Moral  ftber,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  initiative,  are  edueation 
to  be  developed  by  increasing  use,  and  this  again  means  better 
teachers.    From  every  point  of  view  it  comes  to  this  in  the  end. 
The  complicated  machinery  of  modern  times  in  any  field  needs 
skilled  craftsmen.    It  is  not  otherwise  in  education. 

As  to  laziness  and  uncongenial  tasks,  incidentally  referred  to 
above,  I  do  not  find  in  my  experience  that  many  students  evade 
work  simply  because  it  is  hard:  they  evade  what  seems  to  them 
uninteresting  or  useless.  They  lack  an  adequate  niotive;  supply 
the  motive  and  the  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  appal  them.  They 
are  quite  as  immature  in  appreciating  the  weight  of  a  difficulty 
as  they  are  in  appreciating  a  future  advantage — a  fact  which  is 
not  altogether  unfortunate.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  work  for 
work's  sake  is  an  idea  of  ^ny  great  value  in  education.  There 
are  difficulties  enough  before  my  boy  the  best  I  can  do;  I  can  see 
no  object  to  be  gained  by  increasing  them. 

But  after  all  those  who  oppose  election  almost  invariably 
overrate  the  results  likely  to  ensue.  An  experience  of  over  20 
years  with  a  system  whose  elective  possibilities  have  steadily 
increased  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  no  very  great  tendency 
to  vagrancy  with  the  bulk  of  our  pupils.  They  travel  on  very 
closely  related  lines,  while  the  natural  and  necessary  limitations 
already  referred  to  act  as  a  sufficient  check  on  the  erratic. 

We  have  thus  far  been  passing  in  review  arguments  pro  and 
con  of  a  somewhat  general  character;  arguments  which  seem  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  in  any  country  the  advance  of  civilization 
requires  changed  training  in  those  who  are  to  confront  it;  that 
the  complex  problems  of  the  future  need  for  their  successful 
solution  the  best  that  we  can  command  from  the  individual;  that 
the  development  of  the  individual  capacities  demands  a  greater 
variety  in  our  educational  tools;  and  that  an  elective  system  is 
both  practical  and  practicable.  Turn  now  for  a  moment  to  the 
consideration  of  some  circumstances  actually  existent  in  our 
midst. 
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I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  of  the  erratic  student,  the  one  who 
is  always  wishing  to  do  something  different  from  the  others.  He' 
belongs  to  a  class  of  students  whose  permanent  interest  has  not 
yet  been  aroused;  he  has  temporary  interests  enongh — too  many, 
in  fact — but  nothing  permanent.  He  is  not  alone  in  this  class. 
About  a  considerable  portion  of  their  pupils  educators  have  no 
serious  anxietv.  Thev  attend  to  their  business  as  faithfully  as 
young  people  can  be  expected  to,  are  honest,  sincere  and  manly, 
and  finally  go  out  into  life  to  do  an  honorable  work  intelligently 
and. successfully.  But  there  is  another  class  whose  only  promi- 
nent characteristic  is  their  indifference.  This  kind  of  vouth  is 
not  dull,  stupid.  The  stupid  youth,  like  the  incorrigibly  lazy 
youth,  is  really  a  rarity.  This  youth  is  simply  indifferent,  not 
yet  awake.  The  erratic  youth  is  wide  enough  awake  but  there 
is  little  permanence  to  his  effort.  With  this  difference  between 
them  these  two  youths  are  yet  alike  in  this  vital  respect— noth- 
ing has  thus  far  commanded  their  interest  permanently.  They 
together  make  up  the  group,  and  it  is  not  a  small  one,  of  the  un- 
interested. Nothing,  or  only  a  little,  of  the  old  curriculum  ap- 
peals to  them  and  they  drift  through  our  schools  to  go  out  into 
life  with  mental  habits  utterly  unsuited  for  dealing  with  the 
conditions  which  inevitably  confront  them.  They  become  thi* 
failures  of  our  business  and  professional  life  as  they  have  been  of 
our  school  life.  These  are  the  pupils  which  give  the  real  teacher 
the  greatest  anxiety  and  for  whom  he  labors  most  assiduously. 
They  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  old  curriculum  but 
the  old  has  failed. 

There  is  another  class  of  which  I  wish  vou  also  to  think,  and 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  I  mean  those  who  do  not  at- 
tend the  secondary  school  at  all.  A  far  too  large  number  of 
students  enter  the  grades  only  to  drop  out,  either  on  the  way  or 
at  the  end,  without  reaching  the  high  school.  The  percentage 
of  this  class  is  usually  given  too  large  because  reckoned  on  an 
erroneous  base,  but  that  the  class  exists  at  all  in  considerable 
numbers  is  the  only  point  that  concerns  us  here,  for,  as  you  will 
have  seen,  the  aim  before  the  educator  of  today  is  not  revolution 
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but  economv.     It  is  not  desired  to  destroy  the  system  but  to  im-  Elective 
proye  its  action,  to  prevent  waste.     But  to    return — what   has  ana  a 

liberal 

become  of  these  pupils?  If  you  will  take  your  stand  near  the  edncatioit 
doors  of  our  stores,  our  shops  or  our  factories  at  the  hour  of 
closing,  you  will  gee  them  come  streaming  forth  from  their  place.^ 
of  daily  toil.  They  haye  left  the  school  forever  and  must  make 
their  way  in  life  with  the  meager  mental  equipment  which  the 
few  years  of  school  life  has  given  them.  These  are  the  chil- 
dren who  in  the  next  25  years  are  to  make  the  bulk  of  our 
laborers,  our  artisans,  our  small  and  many  of  our  large  traders, 
our  voters,  our  city  governments,  our  politicians,  and  our  law- 
makers. They  have  left  the  schools  under  the  pressure  of  im- 
mediate necessity  and  have  left  them  the  earlier  because  they 
have  ceased  to  interest  them  or  to  furnish  them  with  any  advan- 
tage to  offset  the  pressure  of  immediate  need. 

Now  why  have  I  brought  these  two  classes  so  pointedly  to  your 
attention?  It  is  because  they  form  a  very  noticeable  part  of  th(* 
products  of  our  schools,  and  any  system  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  results  of  which  are  failures  is  itself  in  part  a  failure  or 
at  least  uneconomical.  As  it  has  stood,  our  secondary  school 
system  is  successful  with  a  relatively  small  part  of  our  total 
school  population;  it  is  mainly  productive  of  what  has  been 
called  an  elite. .  I  am  not  decrying  the  value  of  an  elite.  I  have 
already  insisted  that  one  of  the  aims  of  public  schools  in  America 
is  to  multiply  and  keep  clear  the  paths  by  which  natural  ability 
may  emerge.  But  I  have  also  claimed  for  them  another  duty, 
namely,  that  they  should  do  their  full  part  toward  keeping  aver- 
age intelligence  on  a  high  level.  This  latter  duty  I  believe  to  be 
unsatisfactorily  fulfilled  while  so  many  are  not  helped  and  so 
many  fail  to  attend.  I  see  no  relief  from  this  condition  except 
in  an  elective  system  with  its  necessary  accompaniment  of  better 
methods  and  better  teachers.  We  need  both  election  in  schools 
and  election  of  schools;  more  kinds  of  schools  and  more  elastic 
curriculums  in  all  schools. 

Now  in  what  I  have  said  I  have  not  meant  to  argue  against 
some  opponent  but  to  place  before  you  as  clearly  as  I  might  the 
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way  this  subject  rests  in  the  mind  of  one  secondary  schoolman. 
If  I  were  to  sum  it  all  up  in  a  few  sentences  I  should  say  that 
the  general  aim  of  education,  the  special  task  of  education 
in  America,  the  demands  of  our  highly  complex  civilization,  the 
great  value  of  the  power  of  intelligent  choice,  of  courageous 
initiative,  of  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility — these  things,  to- 
gether with  the  needs  of  the  indifferent  and  uninterested  groups 
of  our  youth,  convince  me  for  one  that  our  scholastic  facilities 
must  change  if  our  schools  are  to  perform  their  proper  functions. 
I  believe  thirf  compelling  force  to  be  irresistible.  This  does  not 
mean  to  my  mind  that  old  methods  and  old  subjects  of  tried  and 
proved  value  are  to  be  abolished — far  from  it.  It  means  not 
substitution  but  addition.  More  things,  that  is,  with  privilege 
of  choice.  Nor  do  I  minimize  the  dangers,  but  I  offset  them  by 
the  belief  that  care  and  skill  can  meet  them.  Thus  you  see  that 
I  for  one  am  convinced  that  the  elective  system  has  a  place  in 
secondary  schools  not  merely  as  a  preparation  for  the  many 
lines  along  which  a  liberal  education  may  be  formally  attained 
in  college  and  university  but  also  as  a  factor  in  that  desirable 
product,  an  educated  man,  even  if  the  final  stages  toward  that 
result  are  taken  outside  of  college  halls.  A  result  whose  char- 
acteristics are,  not  the  symbols  of  a  degree,  but,  to  quote  Mr 
Butler,  "correctness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother- 
tongue;  refined  and  gentle  manners;  the  power  and  habit  of 
reflection;  the  power  of  growth;  and  the  power  to  do." 

Prcs.  Bush  Bliees — I  count  myself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  add  whatever  I  may  have  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  interesting  paper  by  Prof.  Bobinson,  after  you 
have  listened  to  the  exceedingly  well  tempered  and  clear  utter- 
ance of  the  secondary  school  man  who  has  preceded  me.  I 
count  myself  thus  fortunate  for  the  reason  that  he  has  made 
it  perfectly  apparent  to  us  all,  that  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing concerns  not  only  the  college  and  university  but  the 
whole  educational  system;  and  the  paper  has  made  it  necessary 
for  us  very  clearly  to  define  in  mind  precisely  what  are  the 
questions  suggested  by  Prof.  Robinson.    If  I  understood  Prof. 
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Robinson,  the  whole  tendency  in  which  the  college  is  surren-  Bsiectire 
dering  to  the  inevitable  as  demanded  by  its  environment  leads  and  « 
toward  the  substitution  of  free  election  of  studies  for  the  old  "ducation 
fixed  curriculum.  I  believe  that  a  very  great  service  has  been 
rendered  by  us  having  our  attention  called  to  the  sluggish 
tenacity  of  tradition  in  things  educational.  We  must  confess 
that  the  institutions  in  which  we  have  had  our  training  and 
the  institutions  in  which  we  are  in  service  are  verv  slow  to 
adopt  new  changes — not  slightly  because  it  is  inconvenient,  or 
expensive,  or  troublesome,  or  somewhat  hazardous  to  adopt 
new  changes;  and  I  believe  it  is  well  for  us  to  have  our  atten- 
tion called,  as  it  has  been  called,  to  the  tendencies  and  the 
environment  of  the  life  round  about  us,  and  to  the  lesson  sug- 
gested by  the  successive  surrender  and  concession  on  t^he  part 
of  the  college  administrative  boards  during  the  last  50  or 
more  years;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  a  true  statement  that 
the  increase  of  the  elective  system  in  our  colleges  has  been 
very  largely  a  series  of  concessions.  In  only  a  few  institu- 
tions, beginning  with  the  University  of  Virginia,  passing  on 
to  Harvard  and  some  others,  as  they  have  been  named  by  Prof. 
Robinson,  has  the  adoption  of  the  elective  system  been  haz- 
arded on  principle;  in  general  it  has  been  precisely  on  the  line 
indicated — a  readiness  to  yield  what  must  be  yielded  in  order 
to  hold  students.  Now  if  it  is  true  that  the  advocacy  of  the 
elective  system  has  been  entirely  such  response  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  inexorable  demand  from  the  environment,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusions  suggested 
by  Prof.  Robinson;  if  we  have  simply  accepted  the.  inevitable 
in  our  situation  we  must  accept  that  which  is  apparently 
further  inevitable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  find  that 
the  elective  system  as  it  has  been  advocated  in  this  country  • 
is  not  entirely  an  indigenous  growth  but  to  some  extent  has 
been  an  importation  from  the  university  system  of  Germany, 
that  mother  of  modern  learning,  we  can  hesitate  and  ask 
whether  the  importation  so  nearly  fits  our  American  situation 
as  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  future  has  in  it  nothing 
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but  the  complete  adoption  by  all  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  elective  system  of  the  German  university. 

I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  question  whatever 
that  the  German  system  of  perfectly  free  election  is  essential 
to  the  life  of  a  university,  using  the  term  "  university  "  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  coming  now  clearly  to  be  recognized  in 
American  educational  circles.  We  do  not  need  to  include  in 
the  idea  of  university  the  technical  and  professional  schools, 
the  utilitarian  schools  as  they  are  called,  because  in  them  more 
or  less  it  has  been  held  to  be  still  essential  that  the  curriculum 
should  be  to  some  extent  fixed. 

The  university,  I  believe,  is  that  which  is  represented  for  us 
by  Johns  Hopkins,  and  toward  which  others  of  our  larger  Ameri- 
can institutions  are  now  growing.  We  in  our  usage  distin- 
guish between  that  sort  of  institution  and  the  American  col- 
lege. Whether  or  not  the  American  college  has  a  permanent 
place  in  the  educational  future  does  not  now  concern  us, 
because  the  class  of  work  now  being  done  by  the  American 
college  must  be  done  by  some  institution.  I  believe  our  ques- 
tion is,  therefore,  is  this  absolute  free  election  the  inevitable 
issue  for  the  education  of  the  class  of  students  that  now  are 
attending  our  colleges? 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  room  for  hesitancy  about  accepting 
Prof.  Robinson's  conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  the  alterna- 
tive suggested  by  his  paper  is  hardly  fair.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  a  middle  ground 
between  the  absolute  free  election  of  studies  and  the  old 
humanistic  curriculum.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  we  must 
not  appeal  to  the  results  and  ideas  of  the  old  curriculum;  it  is 
another  thing  to  say  that  we  may  appeal  to  that  essential  idea 
which  gives  the  old  humanistic  curriculum  its  strength.  We 
may  say  that  it  was  narrow,  foolish  in  its  devotion  to  ancient 
literature,  that  it  did  not  recognize  as  it  should  the  many  wide 
avenues  of  knowledge  which  are  opening  before  our  modern 
life;  but  we  must  confess  that  that  older  discipline  wrought 
otit  for  men  elements  of  strength  that  are  of  highest  value, 
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qualities  we  do  well  to  heed;  it  certainly  secured  in  its  best  Eiectir© 


estate  a  well  disciplined  mind,  and  it  also  secured  in  its  best  and 
estate  something  of  that  which  Matthew  Arnold  called  "  cul-  edacTuoi 
ture,"  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
done. 

When  the  older  humanistic  curriculum  became  dominant  it  was 
true  that  the  best  that  had  been  said  and  done  in  the  knowledge 
of  man  had  been  said  and  done  by  ancient  Greece  and  Borne; 
and  we  ought  to  recognize  those  essentials  of  power  which  were 
in  the  olden  study  of  Greek,  the  discipline  it  furnished  and  the 
culture  it  gave.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  however  with  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  Prof.  liobinsbn  that  the  newer  learning  has 
the  possibilities — all  the  possibilities — of  the  older  learning. 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible,  and  in  fact  I  am  hungry  to  see  the 
man  who  will  make  it  possible,  to  teach  German  language  and 
literature  with  as  severe  a  discipline  and  as  fine  a  cultivation 
as  Greek  or  Latin  gives.  I  agree  heartily  with  Prof.  Robinson 
that  modern  language  and  literature  are  opening  before  our 
day  as  rich  fields  for  learning,  for  culture,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  literary  sense  and  of  the  exercise  of  the  mind  as  any  of 
the  work  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  We  are  not  to  forget 
the  older  masters;  we  can  not  forget  them;  and  somehow  that 
power  of  intellectual  analysis,  that  ability  to  grip  the  essentials 
of  an  address,  that  ability  to  see  things  clearly,  understanding 
what  relations  the  words  mav  have,  which  has  followed  from 
the  keen  study  of  classic  grammar,  ought  to  be  given  to 
students  of  today.  The  discipline  which  comes  from  that  kind 
of  study  of  language,  whether  modern  or  ancient,  is  worth 
while. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  modem  scientific  research.  I 
believe  with  all  my  heart  that  the  modern  physical,  chemical 
or  biologic  laboratory  offers  opportunity  for  logical  discipline, 
for  keen  questioning  concerning  the  true  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  equal  to  anything  that  has  been  given  by  the  older 
mathematical  or  logical  training.  There  is  no  danger  that  we 
are  going  to  surrender   mathematics  or   logic  in  our  college 
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curriculum ;  yet  that  element  of  discipline  may  be  got  also  in  the 
newer  learning,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Hobinson.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  college  is  under  obligation  to  see  to  it  that 
whether  by  old  method  or  new,  in  laboratory  or  in  ancient 
language  classroom,  the  student  that  graduates  from  its  halls 
shall  have  a  disciplined  mind. 

Another  thing  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  that  is  that  the  ele- 
ment I  have  referred  to  as  culture  may  be  got  as  quickly  from 
some  modern  studies  as  from  the  ancient  ones.  The  study  of 
history,  which  Prof.  Robinson  himself  so  admirably  represents, 
points  our  minds  to  that  which  men  have  done  and  to  the  inner 
springs  of  social  development  in  a  way  that  the  study  of  ancient 
literature  could  not  do.  We  are  today  having  opportunities 
for  learning  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  world 
that  our  fathers  never  dreamed  of,  thanks  to  the  great  advance 
of  modern  learning. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  college  which  leaves  it  a  matter 
of  option  to  its  students  whether  or  not  they  will  thus  take 
the  broad  look  at  life,  fails  of  obligation  devolving  on  it  for 
the  intellectual  culture  of  its  students.  I  do  not  care  whether 
that  work  is  done  by  an  institution  called  a  college  or  by  a 
secondary  school;  but  when  the  university  plane  has  been 
reached  I  think  the  student  has  a  right  to  demand  of  his  pre- 
vious teachers  that  he  shall  have  received  this  twofold  result 
of  a  liberal  education,  disciplined  powers  and  the  broad  out- 
look on  his  life,  however  these  may  be  got,  by  whatever  means 
or  whatever  study. 

If  this  be  true  you  will  see  that  I  hold  to  the  conservative 
position  that  the  absolutely  free  election  of  studies  is  not  that 
toward  which  American  educational  life  is  tending.  I  believe 
that  American  educational  life  is  learning,  and  rapidly  learning, 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  necessities  of  its  situation;  and  I  believe 
the  things  I  have  referred  to  are  necessities  of  the  situation. 
Whether  it  be  by  a  system  of  groups  from  which  election  must 
.be  made,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  its  curriculum  recently 
adopted  by  the  Yale  faculty;  whether  it  be  by  some  more  or  less 
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authoritative  counsel  given  by  an  adviser  to  the  student  in  his  Elective 
choice  of  studies;  bv  some  means  a  college  will  recognize  its  and  a 

liberal 

obligation  to  see  to  it  that  its  graduates  have  received  not  simply  etiooation 
discipline  but  breadth  of  culture,  not  simply  breadth  but  also  dis- 
cipline, and  that  they  are  sent  out  into  life  with  a  modern 
equivalent  for  the  strong  and  efficient  training  which  our  fathers 
had,  only  richer,  finer,  infinitely  more  varied,  even  as  our  modern 
knowledge  is  fuller  and  more  resourceful. 

The  idler  is  not  the  real  problem  of  the  educational  world 
today,  the  man  who  chooses  with  infinite  care  the  studies  that 
will  give  him  the  least  toil;  our  problem  is  rather  the  man  of 
eager  mind,  tempted  to  dabble  here  and  there  in  all  the  inviting 
fields  of  our  manifold  and  varied  knowledge.  This  man,  imma- 
ture, as  the  college  student  is,  coming  under  our  shaping  in- 
fiuence,  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  forbid  his  being  allowed  to  dabble 
in  this,  that  and  the  other  field  of  learning  for  satisfaction  of 
an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  to  forbid  his  leaving  undone  a 
certain  amount  of  consecutive,  well  directed  study,  even  if  such 
consecutive  study  be  the  thing  that  he  of  his  own  option  would 
not  choose. 

Another  class  of  students  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  the  men 
of  narrow  interests.  There  sometimes  comes  to  college  a  man 
whose  interest  is  in  mathematics  and  nothing  eke,  or  in  Greek 
and  nothing  else,  or  in  biology  and  nothing  else;  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  receive  him  as  a  special  student  and  pass  him  through 
that  way,  well  and  good;  but  if  we  are  receiving  him  as  a  stu- 
dent on  whom  we  will  put  our  imprint,  as  a  graduate,  I  believe  we 
owe  it  to  him  to  say:  "You  may  study  mathematics  to  your 
heart's  content  but  you  must  also  etudy  something  else;  you  may 
study  Greek  as  far  as  it  can  be  furnished  here  but  you  must 
take  something  beside;"  and  we  can  make  him  see  the  wisdom  of 
it,  too.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  broad  classification  of 
studies  which  has  recently  been  made  by  the  Yale  faculty,  in 
which  they  require  that  every  candidate  for  a  degree  shall  pur- 
sue with  some  degree  of  consecutiveness  studies  in  the  three 
great  divisions  of  human  learning.  That  is  prescription;  it  is 
not  free  election. 
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and  a  to  Prof.  Roblndon  for  his  paper,  I  must  record  my  dissent  from 
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education  what  Seemed  to  me,  at  least,  the  issue  suggested,  namely,  that 
our  institutions  are  tending  irresistibly  toward  free  election  of 
studies;  and  sav  that  I  believe  the  American  situation  demands 
the  retention  of  so  much  prescription  in  the  curriculum  as  will 
allow  each  student  freedom  to  follow  his  own  natural  bent,  but 
which  will  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  follow  his  natural  bent 
to  the  exclusion  of  thorough  discipline  and  an  element  of  gener- 
ous culture. 

Pres.  U.  Woolscy  Stryker — I  am  one  of  the  12  basketfuls  of 
fragments  that  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  feast  that  has  been 
provided  for  you;  and  at  this  late  hour,  with  all  of  you  looking 
on  me  with  wolfish  eyes — not  that  you  desire  me,  but  something 
better — I  will  fain  be  brief. 

When  first  I  attended  the  honorable,  the  impressive,  the  some- 
what stupendous  gathering  of  this  body,  in  Baltimore  about 
five  or  six  years  ago,  it  began,  and  continued,  with  little  else 
than  criticizing  the  attitude  of  the  college  toward  the  elder  learn- 
ing. I  find  that  you  are  at  it  still.  I  am  just  as  much  interested 
in  the  subject  and  just  as  much  a  pupil  as  I  was  then.  I  claim 
my  opportunity  to  say  here  one  or  two  plain  words  on  this  sub- 
ject (seeing  that  this  platform  is  wide  open),  to  say  as  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  say  heretofore  and  elsewhere,  that  I  see  no 
more  reason  why  university  men,  frpm  the  university  point 
of  view,  should  attempt  patronizingly  to  instruct  the  collejie 
how  to  conduct  itself  than  that  college  men,  from  the 
college  point  of  view,  should  instruct  the  university  how 
to  conduct  itself.  To  my  mind  these  disciplines  are  quite 
distinct.  They  have  lines  of  common  concern  as  they  have 
broad  and  notable  differences.  It  is  not  for  me  to  thrust 
pedagogics  forward  here  today;  it  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  an 
elaborate  definition  of  one  point  of  view.  I  recognize  my  obliga- 
tion to  the  leading  paper  of  the  morning,  a  paper  which  gives  us 
our  text,  and  on  some  considerations  of  which  I  would  speak. 

I  must  not  fail  to  thank  the  reverend  professor  who  led  the 
manly  subdiscussion  on  this  subject  for  the  breadth  of  his  view, 

I 
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and  for  positionfi  with  most  of  which   I   heartily   sympathize.  Elective 
There  is  nothing  that  I  desire  to  traverse  in   Prin.   Goodrich's  and  m 

liberal 

paper  on  the  relation  of  secondary  education  to  this  whole  mat-  education 
ter.  It  is  a  wide  subject  and  with  what  he  had  to  say  I  was 
thoroughly  pleased.  The  last  speaker  touched  so  many  things 
and  touched  them  so  well,  that  I  was  somewhat  scattered  in 
my  attempt  to  follow  all  of  them;  he  struck  lines  and  indicated 
avenues  of  economy  and  of  philosophy  that  I  wish  we  had  time 
to  pursue  and  with  him  to  follow.  With  his  substantial  conclu- 
sions I  agree  entirely.  But  as  to  the  main  paper  of  the  morn-' 
ing — with  great  respect  for  the  professor  who  read  it,  for  his 
ekill,  for  his  learning,  and  with  high  appreciation  of  his  vision — 
I  wish  in  the  most  courteous  fashion  to  point  out  that  it 
abounded  with  remarks  on  the  attitude  of  the  university  toward 
the  college  proper  as  it  has  been  and  as  it  is,  that  from  my  point 
of  view  were  highly  invidious.  I  consider  that  to  present  the 
antithesis  that  the  college  stands  on  another  hand  as  distinct 
from  that  which  is  practically  useful;  that  the  assumption  of 
the  partial  or  complete  abandonment  of  the  position  taken  by 
such  representative  and  typical  colleges  as  have  not  amalga- 
mated or  miscegenated  with  distinctive  university  ideas,  the 
assumption  that  their  position  is  partially  or  completely  aban- 
doned— is  unjust  to  them;  that  the  implication  that  the  college 
has  been  occupied  in  weak  and  arbitrary  compromises  and  that 
it  has  ungraciously  yielded  past  positions — this,  with  all  respect 
to  that  paper,  I  think  misrepresents  the  college  and  its  attitude. 
The  college  has  learned,  the  university  has  learned,  much 
within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  us  who  need  not  yet  call  ourselves 
ancient.  We  all  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  yet.  We  have 
learned  much,  gained  much  information  about  "  electives  "  and 
that  subject  I  do  not  wish  at  all  philosophically  to  undertake 
either  to  touch  or  to  handle.  I  think  every  speaker  for  worse 
or  better  should  be  dogmatic  and  that  the  best  thing  is  that 
he  should  say  just  what  he  means,  so  I  stand  here  to  say  dis- 
tinctly that  I  absolutely  and  thoroughly  disbelieve  in  electives 
wide  open  for  boys  who  are  under  23.     I  can  not  for  a  moment 
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consent  to  the  proposition  that  this  world  is  so  anxious  for  half- 
ripe  and  raw  men  to  be  thrust  on  it  that  it  must  receive  a 
deluge  of  adolescence  from  those  who  are  less  than  20  or  22 
years  old.  I  believe  that  this  emergent  time  of  ours  demands — 
if  any  time  ever  demanded — men  who  are  thoroughly  equipped 
for  hard  work,  and  who  mentally  are  out  ^f  the  gristle  and 
into  the  bone;  men  who  have  a  good,  all-round  readiness.  The 
world  will  not  thankfully  set  its  teeth  twice  in  a  raw  man.  I 
believe,  therefore,  in  the  old  fashioned  disciplines  of  the  college; 
that  the  man  is  the  first  consideration,  that  discipline  is  pri- 
mary. All  technical  things  are  excellent  consequents;  but  we 
are  to  look  to  the  foundation  of  the  man,  and  the  higher  the 
wall  the  deeper  must  be  the  foundation. 

I  think  there  was  something  of  insinuated  satire  on  the  work 
that  has  long  been  known  as  college  work,  in  the  suggestion 
that  a  man  might  have  "  prepared  for  him  a  brief  syllabus  in  a 
few  languages  of  convenient  and  handy  quotations  "  so  that  he 
might  show  off  his  college  by  a  sly  and  swift  reference  to  a  paper 
always  carried  in  a  ready  pocket.  That,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
does  not  stand  for  college  education,  nor  for. the  college  ideal, 
any  more  than  if  I  should  learn  a  series  of  polysyllables  in 
electricity,  or  in  magnetism,  or  in  biology,  and  should  think  that 
I  was  talking  in  terms  of  physical  science  because  I  merely 
quoted  their  names. 

Of  all  things  that  are  interesting  in  this  world,  thoroughness 
is  the  first.  A  young  man  once  went  from  a  school  which  is 
represented  here  today  in  this  Association  of  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland  to  inter- 
view my  friend,  Elisha  Gray  of  Chicago,  an  inventor  of  some 
note,  and  said  to  him:  "  Sir,  I  wish  to  have  a  place  under  you 
as  an  electrician.  You  have  a  studio  and  a  laboratory,  and  I 
would  help  you."  "  Well,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  w^hat  do  you  know? 
Do  you  understand  electricity  pretty  thoroughly?"  And  the 
young  man  answered:  "  I  ought  to,  I  have  just  finished  n  three 
year  course  in  electricity."  Mr  Gray  said:  "Come  right  in! 
You  are  just  the  man  I've  been  looking  for.     You  know  all  about 
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it,  and  I  have  studied  it  40  years  and  don't  know  anything  about  B>ec«v« 

•ysteni 

it."    That  is  the  raw  side  of  a  man  "  scientifically  "  trained.         and  a 

The  time  is  so  short  that  I  must  hurry  toward  one  or  two  education 
things,  not  to  leave  them  unsaid.  I  hold  up  my  hand  in  protest 
against  the  verbal  polish  so  rife  today  in  which  by  favoring 
assignment  to  a  particular  region  of  the  word  "  science  *'  it  is 
assumed  that  what  we  see  with  our  physical  eyes  is  all  we  know 
really,  and  that  what  we  see  with  our  soul's  eyes  is  a  sublime 
nonentity.  Science  is  organized  knowledge,  and  physical  science 
is  the  application  of  metaphysics  to  material  phenomena;  and  I 
say  in  the  nam'e  of  that  breadth  which  considers  the  wide  and 
full  man,  with  the  idea  of  college  discipline  which  it  is  so  much 
sought  today  to  grind  between  these  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones, that  the  man  is  the  prime  consideration.  I  resist  the 
statement  with  all  the  energy  and  dogmatism  that  I  can  sum- 
mon, that  for  the  purposes  of  moral  and  mental  training,  ''  one 
subject  is  just  as  good  as  another."  It  is  not.  I  would  a  great 
deal  rather  learn  to  dissect  "  an  elegiac  verse  "  than  to  scan  a 
"  cat ! "  I  care  a  great  deal  more  for  bipeds  than  I  do  for  quad- 
rupeds. I  care  for  all  that  is  in  God's  great  world,  but  for  man 
most.  "  When  I  consider  the  heavens  .  .  .  what  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  .  .  .  For  thou  hast  made  him 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory 
and  honor."  I  am  for  the  man;  not  for  the  body,  but  for  the 
soul;  not  for  the  senses  first  or  last,  but  for  the  soul — for  all 
means  as  contributory  to  the  ends  and,  most  for  the  things  that 
make  for  right  and  resolute  thinking,  that  discipline  the  will, 
that  hold  the  great  sublimities  of  conscience,  that  bear  hard 
on  a  true  and  not  a  specious  rationality,  that  teach  an  intelli- 
gent man  what  kind  of  a  being  that  is  which  he  has  inside  him 
and  which  puts  him  foremost  as  the  first  and  chief  study  of  the 
rational  mind.  I  believe  that  the  man  who  studies  mainly  cats 
or  sparrows,  who  does  not  know  anything  about  his  own  soul ; 
that  the  man  who  is  not  disciplined  in  logic;  that  the  man  who 
does  not  care  for  that  great  breadth  of  literature  which  is  his- 
tory and  which  is  life,  that  the  man  who  has  not  learned  to 
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think  by  himself  and  of  himself  and  with  himself  and  then  with 
the  last  resolute  word  to  plant  his  feet  on  that  threshold  which 
is  ethics  and  within  that  sanctuary  which  is  religion — is  raw  and 
untrained  to  all  eternity,  come  he  out  of  kindergarten  or  uni- 
versity. I  believe  in  that  which  trains  the  homo.  As  a  Christ- 
ian man  I  say  that  there  is  no  education — no  real  education,  no 
recognition  of  the  ductility  of  mind  and  of  soul — that  does  not 
lead  straight  on  toward  God.  I  believe  that  our  dismal  sciences 
of  political  economies,  and  our  inchoate  science  of  sociology,  have 
neither  origin  nor  end,  neither  cause  nor  explanation,  save  as 
they  are  founded  in  the  recognition  of  Him  who  is  the  last  word 
of  unity  in  his  creation  and  who  has  put  his  creature,  between 
the  creation  here  and  the  Creator  there,  as  the  most  dignified 
object,  so  that  he  may  be  the  niost  dutiful  servant.  I  care  little 
for  any  superficial,  self-styled  finality,  for  any  Athenian  conceit, 
that  does  not  believe  that  it  can  see  more  between  two  tears 
than  it  can  see  through  any  36  inch  lens,  and  that  the  way  to 
get  not  only  to  heaven  at  last  but  to  the  soul's  life  here — the 
mind^s  true  life — is  on  one's  very  knees. 

If  there  were  time,  I  would  be  glad  to  put  in  a  plea  for  Greek; 
and  just  this  much  I  will  urge,  that  apart  from  all  other  con- 
siderations, the  strong  and  all-sufficient  reason  why  Greek 
should  be  taught  is  not  for  its  literature,  not  for  its  philosophy, 
not  for  its  splendid  genius  of  art,  not  for  its  perfect  and  refined 
and  most  delicate  syntax  and  paradigm,  not  because  it  is  old, 
beautiful,  mellifiuous,  but  because  in  that  language  was  written 
the  greatest  Book  of  all  the  books  that  man's  pen  has  traced — 
the  New  testament  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ! 

If  we  are  to  study  German  in  order  to  understand  that 
splendid  modern  pagan,  Gothe;  if  we  should  study  French  in 
order  to  be  rushed  through  Moli^re  and  Hugo;  and  run  to  Italy 
for  Dante,  and  to  Spain  for  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega — why 
not,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  rational,  teach  both  boys  and 
girls  to  read  that  word  in  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  first  was 
given — a  Book  that  shall  outlast,  as  it*  stands  supreme  above, 
all  other  books? 
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I  plead  for  the  disciplines  of  language;  I  plead  for  the  superi-  Biec*«v« 
ority  of  the  human  sciences  over  the  merely  animal;  I  claim  and  a 
the  word  science  for  both  and  all  of  them;  I  base  education  in  education 
God,  add  I  stand  for  the  solid  facts  of  God's  regal  ownership 
and  divine  control — the  adamantine  pier  on  which  shall  stand 
other  lenses  by  which  we  shall  truly  pierce  the  depths  of  God's 
great  spatial  world. 

The  college  that  stands  for  the  recognition  of  a  slow  and  sure 
ripening,  for  the  steady  discipline  of  all  wholes  and  parts  and 
attributes  of  manhood,  has  had,  has,  and  shall  have,  its  place — 
all  the  predictions  of  the  secularists  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing— in  the  educatiooial  scheme  and  in  the  intelligent  grat- 
itude of  ultimate  America. 

Weir  sang  that  acute  author  of  the  R^li^io  Medii^: 

Teach  my  endeavors  so  thy  works  to  read, 
That,  learning  them,  I  may  in  Thee  proceed; 
Give  Thou  my  reason  that  instructive  flight 
Whose  weary  wings  may  on  Thy  hands  still  light. 

The  president — We  have  about  10  minutes  to  be  employed  in 
informal  discussion.  If  anyone  has  something  he  is  burning  to 
say,  we  want  to  hear  from  him. 

Prof,  lonis  Bevier  jr — There  is  a  word  that  I  want  to  speak 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  belongs  to  me  to  speak  it.  It  is  a 
word  that  I  think  should  be  spoken.  I  can  not,  of  course,  dis- 
cuss in  a  moment  the  great  issues  that  have  been  raised.  We 
all  believe,  I  think,  in  election,  in  one  form  or  another,  but  the 
"  elective  system  "  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean  free  election. 
In  that  many  of  us  do  not  believe.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be 
assumed  in  the  discussion  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  university, 
with  the  weight  that  naturally  attaches  to  that  great  name 
in  the  history  of  American  education,  might  be  cited  on  the 
side  of  the  elective  system.  If  the  principle  of  election  is  meant, 
it  is  true;  but  if  you  mean  indiscriminate  free  election  it  is 
wholly  false,  as  many  of  those  before  me  know.  It  was  said 
in  the  paper  (I  presume  inadvertently)  that  the  Johns  Hopkins 
university  was  founded  exclusively  for  graduate  instruction. 
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We  all  know,  including  the  author  of  the  paper,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  Johns  Hopkins  university  was  not  founded  excluMvely  for 
graduate  instruction,  and  that  its  undergraduate  department 
stands  like  a  rock  for  the  opposite  idea  of  election,  viz,  the  elec- 
tion between  courses,  where  certain  great  fundamentals  of  cult- 
ure are  demanded  of  all;  not  necessarily  in  one  line,  e.  g.  in  the 
classics  (though  some  of  us  believe  the  classics  are  good);  but 
in  some  line,  so  that  all  who  take  the  B.  A.  degree  must  have 
had  such  a  combination  of  subjects  as  shall  give  them  a  '^  liberal 
education." 

In  the  paper  this  morning  I  saw  a  curious  misprint,  viz, 
that  the  paper  was  to  be  read  on  the  ^^Electric  system  of  educa- 
tion." It  occurred  to  me  that  the  real  simon  pure  elective 
system  where  you  can  elect  anything  you  please,  is  really  some- 
thing like  an  electric  system;  you  get  on  your  trolley  car  and 
ride  a  block,  and  you  get  transferred  to  another  one  and  ride 
across  town.  As  for  me,  if  I  want  to  get  anywhere  I  believe 
every  time  in  the  through  train. 

One  final  word  and  I  have  done.  The  old-fashioned  college, 
with  its  '^  narrow  "  curriculum,  did  some  good  things,  and  the 
'^  college  "  of  today  is  doing  good  things  too.  Do  not  believe  the 
contrary.  So  far  as  my  understanding  went,  I  would  absolve  the 
author  of  the  paper  from  any  intention  to  throw  discredit  on 
college  work,  save  for  a  certain  tone  of  condescension  into  which 
a  "  university  **  teacher  unconsciously  falls ;  but  nevertheless  it 
is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  a  familiar  remark  once  made  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  When  he  first  took  a  position  in  the 
medical  faculty  of  Harvard  there  were  but  seven  instructors,  each 
of  whom  occupied  "not  a  single  chair,  but  a  whole  settee." 
When  he  resigned  his  professorship  he  was  one  of  70;  "but," 
said  he,  "it  is  not  the  animal  with  the. largest  number  of  legs 
that  can  crawl  the  fastest." 
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Friday  afternoon^  29  Novmnber 

FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

EDUCATION 

The  president — The  subject  for  the  afternoon  is  "  Freedom  of  ^■'••doiik 
speech  in  connection  with  education,"  which  will  be  discussed  in  connee- 
under  two  general  divisions:  first,  "The  rights  of  donors",  and  ednoation 
second,  "  The  duty  of  the  institution  to  maintain  freedom  of 
speech."    The  discussion  of  the  topic  will  be  introduced  by  Dr 
St  Clair  McKelway,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  daily  eagle. 

RIGHTS    OF    DONORS 

St  Clair  UcEelway — "  Freedom  of  speech  in  connection  with 
education  "  is  a  large  bill.  I  had  supposed  there  was  nothing 
in  free  speech  with  which  education  was  connected  except 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  speech  from  abuse,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  education  affected  by  a  relation  to  freedom 
of  speech  except  the  art  of  getting  pupils  not  to  talk  back  too 
freshly  to  teachers  6r  not  to  ask  them  questions  which  they  can 
not  answer.  The  power  to  make  remarks  interminable  on 
either  head  is  easier  than  the  power  to  make  them  pertinent — 
while  the  temptation  to  make  them  impertinent  is  very  strong. 

The  topical  subdivision  of  the  subject,  however,  removes 
obscurity  and  increases  difficulty.  The  connection  between 
freedom  of  speech  and  education  hinges,  I  find,  on  the  ^^  Bights 
of  donors  "  and  the  "  Duty  of  the  institution  to  maintain  free- 
dom of  speech."  Duty  was  supposed  to  be  indivisible.  Yet  in 
this  instance  it  has  been  divided.  I  am  to  consider  the  '^  Bights 
of  donors;"  Pres.  Eliot,  who  was  to  come  after  me,  but  who 
is  detained  by  the  lamentable  death  of  a  colleague  of  his  fac- 
ulty,  was  to  have  maintained  the  "Duty  of  the  institution  to 
maintain  freedom  of  speech."  That  side  of  the  case  will,  how- 
ever, be  presented  by  the  president  of  Cornell  university.  You 
can  never  know  what  a  case  is  till  issue  on  it  be  joined.  Should 
I  contend  that  donors  have  a  right  to  destroy  freedom  of  speech, 
Dr  Schurman  will  contend  that  they  have  not.  That  would  be 
fun  for  him,  but  death  for  me.    I  respectfully  decline  to  be 
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in  eonnec-  Emicable  as  that;  so,  as  for  donors,  I  shall  contend  that 
ed^iuwtion  their  rights  are  no  more  and  no  less  than  those  of  any 
other  citizens.  They  have  a  right  to  be  protected  from 
misrepresentation.  They  have  a  right  to  be  regarded  as 
meaning  well  when  they  do  well.  They  have  a  right  to 
be  counted  for  freedom  of  speech,  till  they  do  or  set  afoot 
something  which  puts  it  in  peril.  They  have  a  right  to  a 
hearing  when  charged  with  anything  of  the  kind.  They  have  a 
right  to  submit  evidence  for  themselves,  and  to  learn  and  test 
the  evidence  against  theuL  They  have  a  right  to  be  i>resum<*d 
to  be  innocent  till  they  have  been  proved  guilty  by  an  impartial 
and  intelligent  jury  of  their  peers  after  due  trial.  They  have 
exactly  the  rights  of  all  other  defendants  if  they  are  put  on 
•  their  defense.  These  are  all  their  rights,  and  the  only  ones  I 
ask  for  them. 

If  more  than  these  have  been  claimed  by  donors,  they  have 
not  been  so  wise  as  the  faculty  to  win  and  the  judgment 
sensibly  to  use  wealth  should  imply.  If  more  rights  than  these 
have  been  claimed  for  donors  by  others,  the  others  have  not 
been  so  wise  as  the  wish  or  art  to  stand  well  with  public 
opinion — to  say  nothing  of  donors — should  imply.  Who  can 
have  a  motive  or  an  interest  in  claiming  for  donors  more  rights 
than  men  not  donors  should  hai-e?  Having  never  been  either 
a  donor  or  a  donee,  I  do  not  know.  There  are  both  here.  If  the 
making  or  the  receiving  of  donations  creates  hostility  to  free 
speech  in  the  breast,  confessions  are  in  order.  If  it  does, 
donations  should  be  discouraged,  or  a  new  effect  should  be 
given  by  them  on  those  who  make  them  and  on  those  who  receive 
them.  Free  speech  is  of  more  value  than  donations,  or  donors, 
or  than  colleges,  academies,  universities  or  preparatory  schools. 
The  accusation — if  so  tangible  a  thing  as  an  accusation  can 
be  made  out  of  the  implication  of  the  program — the  accusation 
is  more  that  donations  impair  free  speech  than  that  donors 
do;  or  that,  if  donors  do  it  at  all,  they  do  it  indirectly  or  through 
others.  That  in  part  shifts  the  shadowed  charge  from  donors 
to  donees,  or  divides  it  between  them.  There  must  be  some 
basis  for  the  idea.     An  association  so  important  and  a  body  of 
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men  so  sincere  and  thoughtful  would  not  put  up  this  question  ^^ 
to  a  debate  merely  for  purposes  of  diversion  or  ingenuity.    Let »«  ««■• 
us  see  if  we    can    get    at    the    essential  significance  of  the  cdncativa 
proposition. 

Two  vices  mav  attach  to  donations  and  both  should  be  made 
impossible.  One  is  less  than  the  other,  and  it  can  be  dealt  with 
first.  It  is  the  vice  of  hard  or  foolish  conditions.  That  vice 
can  be  shown  by  some  instances  of  it,  from  which  others  can 
be  inferred. 

In  a  city  not  necessary  to  name  is  a  church  of  a  faith  termed 
evangelical.  It  was  built  and  endowed  by  two  rich  men.  •  The 
creed  of  the  denomination  is  placed  'inside  the  corner  stone. 
In  the  deed  of  gift  to  the  society,  which  erroneously  thinks  it 
owns  the  church,  is  a  provision  to  this  effect:  that  if  ever  the 
preaching  in  that  church  deviates  from  the  creed  in  that  corner 
stone,  the  property  shall  revert  to  the  legal  heirs  of  the  donors. 

The  pastorate  of  that  church  is  eagerly  sought.  It  is  en- 
dowed. The  pastor's  salary  is  thereby  secured.  He  does  not 
have  to  earn  it  first  and  collect  it  afterward.  There  is  no 
apprehension  of  deficits  or  foreclosures.  The  man  in  that 
pulpit,  one  would  think,  should  feel  at  ease  in  Zion. 

But  the  pastorate  of  that  church  is  not  only  eagerly,  but 
often,  sought,  which  is  to  say  that  it"  is  frequently  vacated. 
Among  the  graces  that  pulpit  stimulates  in  its  incumbents  is 
the  grace  of  resignation — of  the  pastorate.  The  fear  of  preach- 
ing at  variance  with  that  buried  creed  haunts  the  pastor. 
There  are  heirs  at  law  on  the  watch  to  see  whether  he  does  so, 
and  not  adverse  to  have  him  do  so.  The  actuality  of  occupancy 
is  constantly  confronted  by  what  may  be  called  the  reversionary 
possibility. 

The  conditions  inwritten  in  that  generous  donation  are  not 
only  a  fear  but  a  challenge.  Men  ache  to  be  unorthodox,  when 
threatened  with  loss  if  they  venture  to  be.  Most  ministers  are 
men.  A  man,  or  a  boy,  does  not  like  to  "  take  a  dare."  Hence 
just  as  the  frequent  pastor  of  that  church  feels  that  he  must 
be  at  least  a  little  heretical — or  die — he  gets  called  elsewhere. 
The  other  place  may  be  far  less  desirable  in  material  respects, 
but  it  is,  or  it  seems  to  be,  far  more  free. 
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Freedom  This  Statement  illustrates  the  undesirability  of  wrongly  con- 
In  eonnec-  ditioning  donations.  The  permanency  of  no  creed  can  be 
edneation  assured,  unless  it  be  one  as  to  which  the  interpretation  may  be 
made  whatever  one  pleases,  and  even  then  with  a  mental  reser- 
vation. And  the  tribunal  to  determine  whether  sermons  square 
with  the  creed  is  as  shifting  as  the  birth  rate  or  the  death  rate 
of  a  congregation  through  the  centuries.  Fancy  the  transla- 
tion of  a  creed  of  the  17th  centurv  into  the  terms  of  the  19th. 
Imagine  the  translation  of  the  creed  of  this  century  into  the 
terms  of  the  25th  century.  Allow  for  the  zeal  of  a  self-per- 
petuating body  of  heirs  at  law  to  find  or  force  conditions  to 
make  the  property  revert  to  them  by  misuser.  Consider  the 
task  of  learned  judges,  if  ever  called  to  pass  on  such  a  question. 
Reflect  whether  their  findings  would  hold.  Then  ask  your- 
selves if  the  rights  of  donors  include  the  right  of  a  mortgage 
on  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  an  endless  succession  of  mem- 
bers of  a  learned  profession. 

You  see,  my  friends,  that  my  little  story  has  led  us  straight 
into  the  center  of  our  subject. 

Among  the  rights  of  donors  I  do  not  include  as  one  the  claim 
to  assume  that  all  truth  is  known;  that  its  formulation  is  per- 
fectly  established;  that  the  revelation  of  God's  word  and  of 
his  works  is  understood  beyond  even  verbal  dispute;  that  the 
operation  of  the  human  mind  in  new  directions  has  been 
stopped;  that  creeds  have  become  immune  from  every  law  of 
evidence,  or  evolution,  to  which  everything  else  in  the  world  is 
subjected.  Such  a  condition  involves  such  an  assumption.  It 
should  be  judicially  declared  void,  as  against  equity  and  public 
policy. 

There  are  other  wrong  conditions  made  by  donors.  A 
scholarship  "  applicable  only  to  the  daughters  of  clergymen  of 
the  reformed  church  "  is  one  in  point.  If  all  of  a  reformed 
church  clergyman's  girls  are  boys — and  nature  laughs  at  con- 
ditions as  harshly  as  love  at  locksmiths — his  progeny  are 
barred.  If  he  has  no  children — and  faith  is  not  always  inter- 
convertible   with    fecundity — the    productive    power    of    that 
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scholarship    is    palpably    impaired.     Other    conditions    may  Freedom 

of  speech 

neutralize  that  condition.    And  some  may  make  the  scholar-  in  eonnee- 
ship,   even   when   effective,   a   bane   rather   than   a   blessing,  edoeiuioii 
Reformed  church  clergymen  may  have  dullards  for  daughters. 
Or  the  daughters  may  prefer  marriage  to  matriculation. 

Trust  the  future  is  my  advice  to  donors.  Believe  that  wis- 
dom will  survive  you.  Do  not  think  that  you  can  dip  into  the 
future  far  as  human  eye  can  see  or  see  the  vision  of  the  world 
and  all  the  wonder  that  will  be.  Have  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment and  justice  of  posterity.  Do  not  try  either  to  harness 
or  to  handicap  the  hereafter.  There  were  great  men  before 
Agamemnon. 

The  whole  lesson  of  history  is  growth.  The  law  of  growth 
is  change.  Tomorrow  is  but  another  name  for  progress.  One 
might  as  well  try  to  condense  an  oak  into  an  acorn  or  to  force 
a  full  grown  chicken  back  into  the  shell  as  to  condition  dona- 
tions in  the  terms  of  egotism  and  selfishness,  or  bigotry  or 
conceit,  mistaken  for  principle  and  consistency,  and  so  to  con- 
dition them  in  permanence.  There  is  more  constancy  in  clothes 
than  in  almost  any  conditions  that  can  be  set  forth.  Yet  run 
the  line  of  difference  between  the  untanned  hides  of  the  hill 
men  and  the  starched  shirts  of  the  men  of  today,  between  the 
apron  of  Eve  and  the  tailor-made  gown  of  the  period.  And 
then  reflect  that  if  the  dressing  of  the  body  is  a  history  of 
change,  much  more  must  be  the  change  in  mental  styles  in  the 
case  of  a  race  such  as  ours. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  best  donor  is  the  state,  and  he  is  the 
best  donor  who  gives  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  spirit  of  the 
state.  How  does  the  state  give?  It  gives  for  all,  in  the  name 
of  all  and  to  all.  The  individual  donor  can  not  give  wholly  in 
that  way,  but  he  can  give  wholly  in  that  spirit.  He  does  so 
give  to  the  degree  to  which  he  non-conditions  his  gift.  It  may 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  give  entirely  without  conditions,  but 
he  should  make  them  as  general  and  unrestrictive  as  he  can.  He 
should  repose  the  interpretation  of  the  conditions  that  he  may 
have  to  make  as  much  on  the  discretion  of  donees  as  possible. 
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oHipeech        Though  the  state  gives  without  conditions,  so  to  speak,  the 
in  connec-  state  itself  is  under  conditions  and  those  who  receive  the  bene- 

tlon  with 

education  fits  of  the  statc's  douatious  or  franchises  or  licensure  must 
earn  them  in  ways  or  by  tests  open  to  all.  The  state  also  has 
the  advantage  over  private  donors  of  creating  and  controlling 
its  own  agents  by  electing  or  appointing  its  educational 
officials. 

The  citizen  pays  his  entire  tax  on  one  bill  rendered.  He  can 
find  out  any  special  assessments  that  may  be  covered  in  his 
total,  but  he  pays  that  total  in  one  unitemized  bill.  The  state  or 
local  budget-makers  then  set  apart  out  of  this  gross  sum  cer 
tain  amounts  for  named  purposes — educational  purposes 
among  them.  Law  requires  that  sums  for  educational  pur- 
poses be  paid  out  first.  This  is  the  homage  law  renders  to 
learning.  It  is  a  splendid  tribute  and  an  absolute  security. 
The  work  done  or  the  facilities  created  are  for  all.  The  monev 
is  raised  from  the  propel'ty  of  all.  The  results  are  assets  of 
all.  The  spirit  is  that  of  democracy.  The  scale  suggests  uni- 
versality. That  is  the  kind  of  donor  the  state  is  and  education 
is  the  first,  the  preferred  donee  in  every  case. 

The  only  conditions  the  state  puts  on  its  donations  are  those 
which  condition  them  against  conditions,  so  to  speak.  It 
knows  no  distinctions  of  rich  or  poor  or  color  or  sex  or  religion 
or  politics  in  its  school  rights  or  benefits.  Public  money  can 
not  be  put  to  sectarian  or  political  propagandism.  Institutions 
affected  by  a  relation  to  it  can  not  receive  public  money.  But 
the  state  can  create  or  aid  all  other  scholastic  agencies  that 
make  their  advantages  free,  or  on  equal  conditions  open  to  all. 
Some  may  say  the  state  is  not  a  donor  at  all,  for  it  is  not  a 
voluntary  giver;  that  it  gives  under  the  compulsion  of  enforced 
taxation.  But  how  is  that  done?  Under  the  mandate  of  the 
constitution  and  of  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitu 
tion.  And  how  are  the  constitution  and  the  laws  made?  By 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  And  how  are  those  repiv 
sentatives  chosen?  By  universal  sufferage.  And  thus  the  peo- 
ple create  their  own  educational  policy  at  the  polls.    Their  vote 
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is  voluntary.    Their  action   is  deliberate.    Their  freedom  of  freedom 
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choice  is  absolute.  The  only  bonds  are  put  on  them  by  them-  in  connee- 
selves.  They  first  donate  their  great  system  of  universal  and  education 
frt^e  education  to  their  generation  and  to  posterity  forever. 
Then  they  voluntarily  vote  that  periodical  taxation  shall  be 
the  sure  and  equal  means  of  keeping  that  donated  system  eflfee- 
tive  always.  And  they  annually  see  that  their  representatives 
make  the  educational  tax  largest  of  all  and  first  of  all  to  be 
paid.  The  state  is  a  model,  constant  and  paramount  donor 
among  all  donors — the  donor  whose  methods  and  spirit  all 
donors  should  emulate. 

Donors  should  be  men  who,  having  made  money,  wish  to 
invest  it  not  with  the  wish  to  make  more  money  but  by  fine 
use  of  it  to  make  better  men.  Of  itself  money  can  never  do 
that.  In  the  hands  of  character-makers  it  can  help  do  that. 
That  is  why  men  of  material  wealth  should  give  money  to  men 
of  moral  and  intellectual  wealth  in  institutions  dedicated  to 
mind-building  and  to  character-building.  The  trustees  are  the 
recipients  of  such  gifts,  but  the  tc^aching  corps  are  the  utilizers 
of  them,  and  that  corps  come  directly  into  contact  with  the 
youth  in  whom  mind  and  character  are  to  be  developed  by  them. 
The  trouble  with  any  donations  which  have  caused  friction  or 
criticism  has  been  due  to  the  wish  of  donors  to  glorify  or  per- 
petuate the  systems  or  the  methods  in  business  or  in  economics 
or  in  ethics  by  which  they  have  made  their  money.  An  invest- 
ment as  well  as  a  gift,  a  propagandism  as  well  as  a  gift,  have 
been  in  their  minds.  These  have  been  unexpressed  but  well 
understood  conditions.  Trustees  have  not  been  in  the  dark 
about  them  merely  because  they  have  kei)t  quiet  about  them. 
Professors  have  not  been  ignorant  of  them  merely  because  they 
have  been  expected  to  be  silent  concerning  them.  The  whole 
thing  is  wrong. 

The  problem  to  solve  is  this:  how  to  make  the  work  of  pri- 
vate donors  as  benign  and  unselfish  as  that  of  the  state,  the 
donor  paramount.  Public  opinion  has  ended  the  peril  of 
partizanship  in  state  education  by  punishment  at  the  polls  of 
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Freedom  ^Dj  party  Slighting  state  instruction  or  seeking  to  warp  it  to 
im  connec-  politics.  The  peril  from  private  donations  in  education  comes 
edncation  ifom  the  fact  OF  apprehension  or  the  overshadowing  commercial 
influence  of  the  power  of  interested  money  on  boards  of  trus- 
t€>es.  An  incidental  object  of  colleges  and  fitting  schools  is  the 
impartation  of  knowledge  which  continually  increases  and  often 
changes  under  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  denotements  of 
history  and  the  tests  of  experience  over  large  durations  of 
time.  But  the  primary  purpose  of  colleges  is  the  making  of 
character,  and  that  requires  the  preservation  of  ideals.  The 
basis  of  money-making  is  business.  The  received  measurement 
of  business  is  success.  Success  stands  for  business.  Educa- 
tion stands  for  character.  Character  stands  for  ideals.  Trans- 
fer to  donations  the  quality  preservative  of  ideals  and  the 
standards  of  donations  and  those  of  education  will  be  made 
identical.  But  let  success  and  not  ideals  be  held  up  to  ingenu- 
ous youth  and  colleges  will  lose  their  best  traditions  and 
sacrifice  their  highest  glory.  The  quality  or  effect  of  state 
donations  must  be  those  of  private  donations,  or  the  latter  may 
be  bought  at  too  high  a  price.  Dollars  have  disabilities  as  well 
as  abilities.  If  unclean  in  their  origin,  the  stain  is  not  washed 
away  by  giving  them  to  religion  or  to  learning.  If  given  with 
,  a  purpose  to  pervert  them  to  propagandism,  they  put  the 
recipients  under  bonds  to  the  donors,  and  make  the  pupils  or 
presidents  or  professors  the  victims  of  both.  The  gifts  of  God 
are  not  to  be  purchased  with  money.  The  rights  of  men  are 
not  to  be  sold  for  it.  Most  of  all,  first  of  all,  chief  of  all,  the 
right  of  free  speech  among  men  set  to  find  and  to  tell  the  truth 
of  science,  of  history,  of  morals  and  of  life!  Wealth  should  be 
unable  to  buy  what  can  not  be  expressed  in  its  own  terms — 
friendship,  respect,  degrees,  trusteeships,  appointments,  dis- 
missals or  the  like.  All  debasing  or  hampering  donations 
should  be  rejected.  College  trustees  should  be  held  account- 
able by  public  opinion  for  the  source,  spirit,  motive  and  natural 
intendment  and  effect  of  every  donation  they  accept  or  reject. 
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I  do  not  care  to  go  beyond  generalizations  into  specifications.  *''«««i®« 
That  I  might  do  so  is  known.  That  I  refrain  from  doing  so  is  in  connect 
due  to  the  fact  that  fell  instances  have  been  so  rebuked  by  pub  odocntion 
lie  opinion  that  their  repetition  is  unlikely.  But  the  instances 
which  fit  the  generalizations  have  received  more  excuses  than 
defenses,  and  the  excuses  have  been  more  accusative  than 
excusatory.  Colleges  must  prefer  to  be  poor  and  right  and 
free  rather  than  rich  and  wrong  and  enslaved.  Trustees  must 
take  the  long  view  and  not  the  short  view  of  duty  and  of  prin- 
ciples and  would  do  well  every  day  to  pray  not  to  be  led  into 
temptation  by  plutocracy.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the 
other  side  of  this  suggestive  question.  I  think  I  have  read  it 
all,  and  I  know  I  have  not  been  impressed  with  it.  We  can 
*  grant  that  the  temper  of  teachers  is  not  always  tactful  or 
practical.  But  it  can  not  be  maintained  that  teachers  as  a 
class  are  not  learned,  honorable,  zealous  for  truth,  incorrupti- 
ble and  disinterested.  We  may  admit  that  here  and  there 
crafty,  cranky  or  designing  professors  have  unjustly  charged 
trustees  or  their  brethren  of  the  faculties  or  donors  with  oppres- 
sion in  order  to  make  sympathy  for  themselves  and  to  screen 
their  own  offenses.  But  public  opinion  has  been  as  just  to 
condemn  false  accusations  as  it  has  been  slow  to  believe  the 
sophistries,  expedients  or  devices  put  forth  against  true 
charges.  Public  opinion  is  sound.  It  is  sound  largely  because 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  genuine  at  the  core  and  will 
remain  so.  Let  us  try  to  be  judicially  just  after  bearing  this 
measure  of  testimony  to  general  righteousness;  let  us  try  to  be 
judicially  just,  both  to  donors  and  donees.  But  let  our  greatest 
solicitude  be  for  ingenuous  youth,  for  they  will  be  the  makers 
or  the  unmakers  of  our  country  in  the  future,  and  we  will  be 
the  makers  or  unmakers  of  them  now,  according  to  whether  we 
ring  true  or  false  to  ideals  in  our  own  deeds  and  words. 

There  can  be  nothing  finer  than  the  unconditional  contribu- 
tion of  wealth  to  learning.  At  best  and  most  wealth  is  only  a 
trusteeship.  At  our  birth  it  can  do  us  small  good.  The  sim- 
plicities which  sustain  us  then  are  well  within  the  resources 
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Freedom      even  of  penury,  and  to  infancy  wealth  is  a  satiric  superfluity. 

of  speech  "  *[ 

!■  eoBmeo-  At  death  we  must  part  with  it  all,  whether  in  life  we  made  it 
«tion  ^^  inherited  it.  Birth  and  death,  twin  and  supreme  attesta- 
tions of  our  universal  democracy,  make  the  wealth  we  handle 
between  them  useful  and  reputable  only  as  it  can  lift 
ourselves  and  be  made  an  aid  to  lift  others  to  something  bet- 
ter than  money,  which  is  a  sanctification  of  it.  And  the  sanc- 
tification  of  it  is  certainly  predicable  of  the  unfettered  dedi- 
cation of  it  to  instituted  agencies  of  learning.  I  do  not 
put  money  above  teaching.  For  teaching  works  on  minds 
and  hearts,  influences  which  will  be  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  and  which  will  go  on  with  expanding 
power  when  gold  shall  have  dissolved  and  silver  perished  in 
the  handling,  and  when  monuments  and  temples  shall  have 
crumbled  to  their  aboriginal  dust.  But  I  give  to  money  a 
respectable  function  and  to  free  donors  a  respectable  place  in 
the  economy  of  learning  on  the  earth.  The  brain  of  the  archi- 
tect, in  which  our  temples  of  learning  are  born,  before  they  are 
outwardly  builded,  is  fine  and  eternal,  but  the  donors  who 
enable  that  brain  birth  to.be  translated  into  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, or  into  appliances  which  glorify  their  construction, 
are  not,  I  submit,  of  necessity  a  bad  lot.  Poets,  prophets, 
engineers,  orators,  apostles,  reformers,  statesmen,  physicians, 
moralists,  investigators,  naturalists  and  divines  are  the  elect 
of  humanity,  but  the  financiers  who  sanctify  their  wealth  by 
unselfish  and  unhampering  gifts  to  learning  and  to  religion 
improve  and  perpetuate  the  conditions  and  the  forces  which 
make  these  elect  virile,  visible  and  invincible  monitors  and 
masters  of  the  race.  Such  gifts  to  learning  and  to  religion 
will  yield  not  only  an  interest  of  blessing  till  time  shall  be  no 
more,  but  should  also  yield,  at  the  end,  if  made  in  the  spirit 
which  ought  to  be  their  motive,  the  blessing  of  the  Master  of 
life,  when  donors  and  all  others  must  render  unto  Him  an 
account  of  their  stewardship  and  when  they  will  be  happy,  if 
they  can  deserve  Ilis  commendation,  that  by  their  use  of  the 
talents  given  to  them  by  Him  "  He  has  received  His  own  again 
with  usury." 
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was  disappointed  this  afternoon  that  Pres.  Eliot  was  not  here;  tn  connec- 
he  was  kept  at  home  because  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Thayer,  who  edneation 
has  been  associated  with  him  long  in  the  faculty  work  of 
Harvard  university.  We  are  also  disappointed  in  not  having 
with  us  Pres.  Schurman  of  Cornell  universitv,  who  has  been 
called  elsewhere  by  some  sudden  duty;  but  we  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  here  in  his  place  Dean  White,  of  the  Cor- 
nt»ll  faculty,  who  is  to  read  to  us  a  paper  prepared  by  Pres. 
Schurman.  I  take  the  liberty  of  changing  the  order  of 
announcements  of  the  program  and  of  presenting  Dean  White  at 
this  time. 

Dean  Horatio  S.  White — I  suppose  that  your  regret  at  the 
absence  of  my  chief  t^an  not  be  keener  than  my  own.  I  thank 
your  presiding  oflQcer  for  explaining  that  though  these  remarks 
are  couched  in  the  first  person,  I  am  not  that  person,  but  simply 
his  mouthpiece.  I  ought  to  add,  also,  that  Pres.  Schurman, 
exercising  the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  which  the  sub- 
ject implies,  has  taken  the  liberty  of  discussing  the  rights  of 
donors  as  well  as  the  rights  of  institutions. 

DUTY  OF  THE  INSTlTVTIO^f  TO  MAINTAIN  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 

Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman  [paper  read  by  Dean  H.  S.  White]  —  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject  I  shall  exclude  theologic  seminaries. 
These  institutions  are  maintained  by  religious  denominations 
for  instructing  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  their  respective 
creeds.  The  warrant  for  those  creeds  is  found  bv  them  in 
divine  revelation.  Theologic  truth  being  supernaturally 
revealed,  nothing  remains  for  the  teacher  but  to  interpret  the 
revelation.  Of  course  he  might  investigate  the  relations  of 
supernatural  to  natural  knowledge,  or  the  conditions  and  the 
credibility  of  a  revelation  through  which  the  former  has  been 
communicated;  but  his  essential  function  would  be  the  pre- 
sentation and  interpretation  of  the  facts  and  principles  con- 
tained in  the  divine  revelation  itself.  So  long  as  his  teachings 
harmonized  with  the  creed  of  his  church,  no  difficultv  would 
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i«  coanec-  Spirit  of  inquiry,  his  interpretation  of  the  divine  revelation 
eancation  differed  from  the  standard  accepted  by  his  church,  a  difficult 
situation  would  have  been  created.  Three  possibilities  are 
open.  The  denomination  might  be  comprehensive  enough  to 
embrace  a  variety  of  interpretations  of  its  creed.  Or,  the 
teacher  might  succeed  in  inducing  the  denomination  to  adopt 
his  interpretation  of  the  creed.  Or,  a  conflict  might  arise  which 
could  end  only  in  the  expulsion  or  resignation  of  the  dissident. 
Which  course  is  most  proper,  or  even  most  likely  to  be  followed, 
is  a  question  we  need  not  discuss,  but  in  practice  the  solution 
will  often  depend  on  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  even  on  the  person- 
ality of  the  heretical  teacher. 

Turning  now  to  those  institutions  whfch  are  devoted  to  the 
preservation,  communication,  and  enlargement  of  natural 
knowledge  we  must  first  observe  that  they  lack  that  essential 
.characteristic  by  which  theologic  seminaries  are  characterized 
and  differentiated.  The  latter  are  set  for  the  defense  and 
exposition  of  a  truth  or  collection  of  truths  already  given, 
already  complete.  But  it  is  quite  permissible  to  investigate, 
to  doubt,  to  deny  any  proposition  relating  to  any  of  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  a  college  or  the  scope  of  a  univer- 
sity. The  theologic  seminaries,  again,  do  not  stand  merely 
for  abstract  truth;  they  champion  dogmas  which  great  religious 
bodies — composed  of  millions  of  members — have  interfused  with 
the  deepest  elements  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  beings.  But 
there  are  no  organizations  of  men  whose  interests,  hopes,  and 
fears  depend  on  and  intermingle  with  the  natural  knowledge 
of  which  our  colleges  and  universities  are  the  organ. 

To  get  an  analogy  let  us  suppose  that  a  professor  practises 
deception  or  tells  his  students  that  free  love  is  no  evil.  Such 
a  man  would  be  promptly  dismissed  from  his  professorship  any- 
where in  America  or  in  Europe.  He  has  offended  against  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community.  That  is  to  say,  moral  laws  are 
universally  accepted  and  universally  binding;  and  the  professor 
who  repudiates  them  forces  the  community  to  ostracize  him. 
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its  creed.  And  a  professor  in  a  theologic  seminary  who  hesi-  in  connee- 
tates  in  regard  to  some  of  the  articles  may  be  equally  intolerable  education 
to  his  church.  All  the  religious  aspirations  and  experiences  of 
the  members  of  that  church  are  inseparably  associated  with 
those  intellectual  dogmas,  and  to  the  worshiper  doubt  in  things 
intellectual  may  seem  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  life.  If 
the  heretical  theologic  professor  is  deposed  from  his  office  it 
is  not  merely  because  of  an  intellectual  error,  but  because  of 
the  blight  which  that  error  exercises  or  is  supposed  to  exercise 
on  the  religious  life.  If  a  licentious  professor  in  a  university 
is  dismissed  it  is  because  he  has  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community.  I  beg  you  to  note  that  no  intellectual  offense  what- 
ever is  attributed  to  him.  Indeed,  even  if  the  offender  pleaded 
that  he  believed  lying  a  virtue  or  chastity  a  vice,  we  should 
treat  him  as  a  hypocrite,  not  as  a  heretic,  and  if  he  persisted 
that  he  could  prove  his  theories,  we  should  say  it  was  a  case  for 
the  lunatic  asylum. 

From  the  fact  that  a  professor  should  be  deposed  for  immoral- 
ity it  can  scarcely  be  inferred,  however,  that  limitations  on  his 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech  are  justifiable.  Yet  it  will  be 
asked,  what  would  you  do  if  his  teachings  led  to  socialism  or 
to  anarchy?  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  socialism  is  a  work- 
able scheme  of  human  government  but  I  know  that  some  of 
the  noblest  characters  and  profoundest  thinkers  our  race  has 
produced  have  regarded  it  as  essential  to  the  ideal  common- 
wealth. And  it  is  surely  no  reflection  on  a  professor  that  he 
is  in  the  goodly  fellowship  of  Plato.  In  any  event  the  world  has 
seen  many  social  and  economic  institutions  and  many  forms  of 
government,  and  no  thinker  is  to  be  tabooed  for  refusing  to 
glorify  as  perfect  and  final  those  under  which  we  happen  to  live. 
Anarchy  itself,  which  might  be  harmless  enough  as  a  mere 
speculative  theory,  draws  condemnation  on  itself  from  its 
disregard  of  the  moral  law  and  it  arouses  the  detestation  and 
horror  of  mankind  from  its  incitations  to  murder. 

If   these   casuistic   instances   resolve   themselves,   wherever 
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in  connec-  law,  I  think  that  on  the  other  hand  the  thesis  of  a  free, 
edaoation  Unlimited  and  absolute  right  of  inquiry  and  instruction  at  our 
colleges  and  universities  stands  in  need  of  no  direct  demon- 
stration. Are  not  these  institutions  the  organs  of  the  intellect 
of  the  community?  And  is  not  truth  the  object  of  the  intellect? 
And  truth,  to  human  apprehension,  is  continuously  enlarging 
itself.  And  every  enlargement  produces  some  dislocation  of 
the  existing  arrangement  of  apprehended  truth  and  necessi- 
tates, therefore,  some  readjustment.  The  intellectual  life,  like 
the  bodily,  is  a  continuous  growth,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  no  one  can  forsee  what  line  of  development  will  be  fol- 
lowed or  what  shape  the  growing  intellectual  organism  will 
assume.  Who,  therefore,  can  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  say: 
*^Thus  far  and  no  farther"?  Who  can  predict  the  ways  of 
the  spirit,  or  who  knows  what  it  is  in  the  inquiring  mind  of 
•man  to  ascertain?  Limitations  on  the  unconditional  right  of 
free  investigation  can  properly  come  only  from  omniscience, 
which  knows  the  goal — or  from  folly,  which  imagines  it  does — 
and  then  only  because  tlie  progress  is  an  evil.  Like  Aristotle's 
friendless  man,  the  imposer  of  restrictions  on  inquiry  must  be 
either  a  god  or  a  beast,  and  a  reactionary  at  that! 

But  has  the  donor  of  endowments  no  rights  which  the  uni- 
versity is  bound  to  respect?  LTndoubtedly  he  has  rights  and 
so  has  the  university.  And  as  every  right  is  correlative  to  a 
duty,  both  have  duties  also.  The  donor  has  the  right  to  select 
the  institution  he  will  give  to;  he  has  the  right  to  select  the 
branch  of  science  or  learning  he  will  foster;  he  has  the  right 
to  specify  how  his  money  shall  be  invested  and  used.  These 
rights  it  is  the  duty  of  the  university  to  respect;  disregard  of 
them  is  breach  of  trust.  But  the  university  also  has  rights. 
By  the  law  of  its  being  it  exists  to  preserve,  communicate  and 
enlarge  human  knowledge.  To  barter  away  this  function  is 
to  surrender  the  immediate  jewel  of  its  soul.  This  inalienable 
right  it  is  the  duty  of  the  donor  to  respect.  Consequently  he 
should  never  prescribe  limits  to  inquiry  or  proscribe  methods 
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its  own  laws,  and  methods  and  results  to  be  valuable  must  in  connec- 
correspond  to  that  natui*e  and  to  those  laws  which  in  advance  edneation 
are  unknown  even  to  the  investigator  in  that  field.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  donor  to  revere  the  sacred  mystery  of  truth.  The 
best  formula  for  expressing  her  today  might  profane  her 
tomorrow.  At  any  rate  if  the  donor  can  not  rise  to  this  su- 
preme devotion  to  absolute  truth,  let  him  not  imagine  that 
he  can  confine  the  divinity  to  the  temple  he  erects  for  the  con- 
secration of  that  phase  of  truth  of  which  he  happens  to  be 
enamored.  Truth  is  infinite,  and  we  finite  beings  only  see  in 
part  and  only  see  gradually.  It  is  folly  for  any  donor  to  think 
that  his  truth  is  the  whole  truth  or  the  final  truth.  Nothing 
remains  but  to  trust  to  free  and  unfettered  inquiry.  As  Mr 
Kipling  says  in  Kim :  "  Let  us  not  muddy  t^^e  wells  of  inquiry 
with  the  stick  of  suspicion." 

Restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  investigation  and  teaching, 
as  they  proceed  from,  also  tend  to  engender,  an  atmosphere 
unfavorable  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  This  atmosphere  is  the 
delusion  that  present  attainments,  present  beliefs,  and  present 
theories  are  a  finality.  Imbued  with  this  prejudice  the  intellect- 
ual eye  grows  dim  and  the  ear  unreceptive.  Such  conceit  par- 
alyzes the  nerve  of  research.  Many  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
in  science  seem  to  he  the  result  of  chance  observations.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection  following 
on  his  reading  of  Malthus's  Essay  on  population.  But  as  Pasteur 
said  in  his  inaugural  address  as  dean  of  the  faculty  of  science 
at  Lille  in  1854,  "  Chance  only  favors  the  mind  which  is  pre- 
pared;" and  my  contention  is  that  the  tendency  of  all  restric- 
tions on  free  inquiry  is  to  keep  the  mind  inactive  and  unpre- 
pared. It  is  not  merely  that  the  goal  is  thought  not  worth  the 
eftort,  but  also  that  there  is  really  no  belief  in  a  goal  to  be  won. 
How  could  a  scientist  inoculated  with  that  idea  ever  bring 
himself  to  undertake  strenuous  and  prolonged  investigations 
into  the  dark  realm  of  the  unknown  which  like  an  illimitable 
ocean  encompasses  our  little  island  of  human  knowledge?    It 
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In  Conner-  which  it  has  uever  yet  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
eavcation  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  makes  the  great  investigator.  Thus  Pasteur  declared 
in  1878  to  the  French  academy  of  medicine:  "I  have  sought 
for  20  years,  and  I  am  still  seeking,  spontaneous  genera- 
tion properly  so  called.  If  God  permit  I  shall  seek  for 
twenty  years  and  more  the  spontaneous  generation  of  trans- 
missible disease."  His  work  was  crowned  with  success  and  the 
mass  of  human  suffering  has  been  vastly  reduced  in  consequence. 
But  would  Pasteur  have  made  these  beneficient  discoveries  if 
he  had  not  been  absolutely  free  to  investigate  and  to  teach? 
Every  man  of  sense  knows  the  answer. 

There  are  special  reasons  for  accentuating  and  asserting 
absolute  freedom  of  inquiry  and  teaching  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  place  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  which  the  majority 
of  Americans  belong,  is  the  most  practical  race  the  world  has 
seen,  at  least  since  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  republic;  «nd 
its  native  metal  has  been  brought  to  the  keenest  edge  by  con- 
tact with  the  soil  of  the  American  continent.  Ready,  energetic 
and  inventive,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  our  people  to  measure 
the  value  both  of  men  and  things  by  what  they  are  capable  of 
accomplishing.  Hence,  too  often  a  ultilitarian  standard  is 
applied  even  to  truth  itself,  and  discoveries  which  do  not  imme- 
diately ally  themselves  with  industrial  processes  or  conduce  to 
the  production  of  material  results  are  dismissed  as  useless  if 
happily  they  do  not  encounter  some  existing  prejudice  by  which 
they  are  flung  back  as  dangerous.  Now  such  a  people  if  it  is 
to  achieve  the  highest  civilization  must  resist  at  any  cost  the 
temptation  to  interfere  with  the  work  or  the  results  of  the 
abstract  inquirer.  He  is  in  quest  of  truth,  which  is  the  chief 
good.  And  it  remains  the  chief  good  even  though  it  can  not 
be  used  in  manufacturing  or  transportation.  For  the  rest,  be 
it  observed  that  the  highest  and  most  abstract  generalizations 
do  generally  contain  within  themselves  intermediate  axioms 
which  directly  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
The  speculative  investigator  is  no  cumberer  of  the  ground;  he 
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of  the  universe.     Now  seers  are  the  greatest  need  of  practical  in  oonnec- 
people.    And  Americans  must  give  their  investigators  absolute  ednoation 
liberty  to  see  and  to  report  what  they  see. 

In  the  second  place  the  United  States  is  fast  becoming  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  and  the  influence  of  wealth  now 
makes  itself  felt  as  a  vital  force  both  in  public  and  in  private 
life.  That  our  unexampled  economic  prosperity  has  increased 
the  comforts  of  our  people  and  multiplied  the  facilities  for  their 
social  improvement  and  intellectual  development,  no  one  who  is 
at  all  conversant  with  the  facts  can  pretend  to  deny.  But  that 
the  accumulation  of  vast  wealth  amongst  us  has  also  entailed 
many  disadvantages  and  serious  evils,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
doubt.  Amongst  these  I  place  foremost  the  influence  of  the 
money  power  in  politics,  and  that  not  merely  by  the  use  of  ille- 
gitimate methods  but  also  by  the  effect  of  subtle  and  imper- 
ceptible operations  which  may  not  be  illegal,  and  which,  in  their 
separate  details,  it  might  be  censorious  even  to  describe  as 
immoral.  One  hears  too  of  the  money  power  in  the  pew  dominat- 
ing, or,  at  any  rate,  capturing  the  pulpit.  Now  the  only  other 
force  that  can  match  money  is  brains.  And  if  the  money  power 
should  get  control  of  our  higher  educational  institutions,  public 
confidence  in  American  scholarship,  science,  and  philosophy 
would  be  at  an  end.  I  do  not  consider  this  danger  in  any  wise 
as  serious  as  critics  of  the  existing  order  of  society  pretend. 
But  we  can  not  brook  even  the  possibility  of  dependence — 
Caesar's  wife  must  be  above  suspicion.  Hence,  as  our  colleges 
and  universities  must  live  on  the  gifts  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do, 
it  is  incumbent  on  benefactors,  if  they  would  not  defeat  their 
object  and  undermine  the  institutions  they  would  elevate,  so  to 
convey  their  donations  that  the  teacher's  absolute  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  may  remain  unimpaired  not  only  in  fact  but 
also  in  appearance. 

Thirdly,  it  is  the  high  prerogative  of  our  colleges  and  univer-  • 
sities  to  instruct  and  clarify  public  opinion,  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  the  government  of  the  Union  and  of  the  states. 
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In  eonnee-  political  Writers  since  DeTocqueville  first  noted  its  influence 
education  amongst  US  and  analyzed  its  multiform  operations.  And 
Mr  Bryce  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  American  commonwealth  haii 
matched  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  with  what  he  calls  the 
fatalism  of  the  multitude.  There  is  not  time  to  dwell  either  on 
that  irrational  domination  or  this  irrational  acquiescence.  But 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  truth  is  not  secured  by  eith(»r  atti- 
tude. The  majority  may  lord  it  over  the  minority,  yet  one  man 
with  truth  on  his  side  is  mightier  than  the  majority.  And  the 
multitude  may  bow  the  knee,  but  the  object  of  their  adoration 
may  be,  not  the  everlasting  truth,  but  a  golden  calf.  The  ma- 
jority and  the  multitude  need  instruction.  And  who  is  to  tell 
them  the  truth  if  on  all  vital  questions  you  muzzle  the  inquirers 
at  our  colleges  and  universities,  which  are  intended  to  be  the 
fountains  of  idealism?  And  any  restrictions  on  inquiry  or  pub- 
lication which  a  donor  might  attach  to  his  foundations  are  likely 
themselves  to  be  merely  a  phase  of  current  belief  which  has  no 
other  warrant  than  acceptance  by  the  majority  or  the  multi- 
tude. To  attach  such  conditions  is  to  impose  the  tyranny  of 
the  crowd  on  the  free"  spirit  of  the  truth-searching  incjuirer. 
Any  benefactor  so  minded  would  perhaps  forbear  if  he  recalled 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  mankind  must  always  say  with  the 
great  apostle:  "  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended." 

Lastly,  any  limitations  on  the  absolute  right  of  free  thought 
and  speech  will  of  necessity  issue  in  a  stunted  civilization. 
Virtue  apart,  knowledge  is  the  most  important  constituent  of 
that  complex  whole  which  we  call  civilization.  And  civilization 
is  advanced  and  elevated  by  lofty  ideas,  great  discoveries,  and 
profound  theories.  But  these  you  can  not  have  without  a 
freedom  of  research  as  high  as  heaven  and  as  broad  as  immen- 
sity. To  limit  freedom  is  to  dwarf  civilization.  China  is  the 
standing  illustration  of  this  thesis.  When  I  stood  in  the  streets 
of  Canton  I  felt  that  in  remote  centuries  China  had  been  the 
seat  of  a  progressive  civilization  over  which  some  great  blight 
had  fallen,  and  when  I  heard  of  the  tvrannv  of  ns(»  and  custom. 
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when  I  observed  the  inhospitalityto  new  ideas,  when  I  found  my-  ^/**^^^ 

self  surrounded  by  a  contemptuous  crowd  who  barked  "  foreign  *»  connec- 
tion wttlt 

devil,"  I  recognize  that  intellectual  self-sufiSciency  and  con-  education 
ceit  combined  with  hatred  and  dread  of  the  new  and  unknown 
were  the  characteristics  which  distinguished  the  now  station- 
ary civilization  of  China  from  the  advancing  civilization  of 
Europe  and  America.  But  these  essential  features  of  Chinese 
civilization  are  the  direct  effects  of  restrictions  on  free  inquiry 
and  free  speech.  Whether  these  restrictions  were  due  to  the 
fiat  of  some  fatherly  emperor,  exercising  what  he  thought  a 
paternal  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  people,  or  whether 
they  were  the  result  of  unwilled  and  what  may  be  called  acci- 
dental causes,  I  do  not  know  nor  is  it  necessary  to  inquire.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  unhappy  crystallization  of 
Chinese  thought  and  knowledge  started  with  small  beginnings. 
And  if  that  self-centered,  self-satisfied,  fixed,  and  finished  civili- 
zation is  alien  to  us,  if  study,  even  for  a  lifetime,  of  venerable 
books  supposed  to  contain  all  truth  ajid  all  knowledge  worth 
having,  is  not  what  we  mean  by  education,  let  us  not  at  the 
close  of  this  second  millennium  of  Christ  borrow  from  China 
that  baneful  plan  of  restricting  the  free  movements  of  the 
human  spirit  which  has  created  our  political,  intellectual,  and 
moral  institutions  and  of  which  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  the  nurseries  and  the  perennial  inspiration. 

Discussion 

Tames  C.  Colgate — After  graduation  from  college  it  was  my 
fortune  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  a  large  law  office  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  In  the  course  of  this  apprenticeship  I  found 
that  we  clerks  were  given  two  classes  of  cases  to  try;  those  un- 
important cases  which  the  members  of  the  firm  felt  so  sure  would 
be  won  that  it  made  no  difference  who  presented  them ;  and  the 
cases  which  were  so  sure  to  be  lost  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
try  them  themselves. 

When  I  received  the  invitation  from  your  committee  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  freedom  of  speech  in  our  educational  institu- 
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Freedom      tions  and  to  represent  the  rights  of  donors  I  said  to  myself: 
In  connee-  "  Does  this  mean  that  the  donors  have  no  rights;  or  does  it  mean 

tlon  with 

education  that  the  rights  of  the  donors  are  so  well  settled  that  it  makes 
no  difference  what  is  said  about  them?"  And  it  is  in  something 
of  that  spirit  with  which  I  used  to  go  up  to  the  courthouse  that  I 
meet  you  today,  feeling  that  whatever  I  may  say  will  have  very 
little  influence  on  your  judgment. 

Donors  readily  divide  themselves  into  three  classes:  those  who 
have  given;  those  who  are  giving;  and  those  who  are  about  to 
give.  The  rights  of  the  two  latter  classes  are  so  clear  and  they 
are  so  well  able  to  enforce  them  that  we  may  eliminate  them 
from  our  discussion.  Those  who  are  giving  may  cease  to  give; 
those  who  are  about  to  give  may,  bf  course,  refrain  from  giving. 

The  attitude  of  an  educational  institution  toward  a  donor  is 
not  altogether  unlike  that  of  a  fisherman  toward  a  fiah.  Your 
presiding  officer,  whose  skill  as  an  angler  is  second  only  to  his 
ability  as  a  president,  will  understand  what  I  mean.  When  the 
fish  is  in  the  water  how  careful  the  fisherman  is  to  do  nothing, 
make  no  sound  or  movement  which  may  affect  the  sensibilities  of 
the  fi«h.  These  ideas  of  the  fish  may  be  mere  prejudices  but  they 
have  the  angler's  respect.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  that  fish; 
the  choicest  fly  in  the  angler's  fly  book  is  at  his  disposal.  How 
carefully  the  angler  casts  the  fly  and  how  temptingly  he  makes 
it  ripple  over  the  water,  and  when  the  fish  is  hooked  his  whole 
attention — specially  if  the  fish  is  a  large  one — is  given  to  manag- 
ing the  fish.  How  careful  he  is  to  give  him  line  enough  just  at 
the  right  time  and  then  how  cautiously  yet  firmly  he  reels  him  in. 
At  last  the  fish  is  in  the  net;  with  no  gentle  hand  the  angler 
grabs  him  by  the  gills,  breaks  his  neck,  and  throws  him  in  the 
basket.    Has  the  fish  in  the  basket  any  rights? 

We  believe  that  donors  have  rights.  We  would  prefer  to  put 
it  however,  and  we  trust  we  may  show  our  reasons  for  doing  so 
later,  that  institutions  of  learning  are  under  obligations  to  their 
donors.  The  donor  has  no  legal  rights  except  to  see  that  the 
money  or  gifts  which  he  has  given  are  applied  according  to  the 
charter  of  the  institution  to  which  he  has  given  them.    There  are 
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conditional  gifts  where  the  donor  has  the  right  to  insist  on  the  Freedom 

of  apeech 

fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  but  mark  you,  his  rights  there  are  in  connee- 
not  the  rights  of  a  donor  but  of  an  owner,  based  on  what  he  has  euJ^ion 
held  back  from  his  gift.  We  may  say  therefore  that  the  donor 
as  a  donor  has  no  legal  right  Except  that  which  we  have  stated, 
namely,  the  right  to  insist  that  his  money  shall  be  applied  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  the  institution  to  which  he 
has  given  it.  There  are,  however,  in  this  world  rights  which  are 
far  more  important  and  far  more  binding  than  those  which  can 
be  asserted  by  civil  process. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  our  successful  institutions  of  learning 
have  6o  much  of  life  in  themselves  that  they  are  more  than  mere 
corporations,  that  they  have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  indi- 
viduality, that  there  is  an  element  of  personality  in  them  which 
makes  them,  instead  of  ordinary  corporations,  living — almost 
breathing — entities,  having  a  life,  an  atmosphere,  of  their  own? 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  extent  to  which  this  element  of  per- 
sonality is  developed  measures  the  extent  of  the  success  of  the 
college  or  university?  We  epeak  of  our  alma  mater  and  our 
hearts  thrill  and  glow  at  the  recollection  of  what?  A  cluster  of 
old  buildings,  a  group  of  learned  and  venerable  professors? — for 
somehow  our  professors  always  seem  to  us  learned  and  venera- 
ble, even  though  our  experience  in  life  has  taught  us  that  some 
of  them  may  have  been  childish  and  narrow — is  it  not  rather  the 
recollection  of  a  warm  and  living  influence  which  clothed  those 
old  buildings  and  that  group  of  men  with  a  warm  and  living 
personality  which  thrills  us  today  as  we  think  of  it?  "  Fair  Har- 
vard "  is  more  than  a  corporation  to  those  who  have  worn  the 
crimson.      "  Old  Yale  "  is  a  living  personality  to  the  wearers  of 

the  blue. 

Now  then,  if  we  grant  this  element  of  personality  in  a  univer- 
sity, it  also  follows  that  a  university  or  college,  or  institution 
if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  must  to  that  extent  be  subject  to  the 
laws  which  govern  persons  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  As 
between  man  and  man  every  gift  implies  an  obligation,  or  rather 
every  gift  creates  an  obligation,  and  we  have  no  words  too 
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Freedom      gtrong  for  CUP  Condemnation  of  those  who  forget  the  obligations 

of  Mpeecli  ^  ^ 

In  eonnec-  of  gratitude.  Debts  of  honor  can  not  be  enforced  by  civil 
education  proccss,  but  the  man  of  integrity  is  much  more  careful  to  see 
that  that  debt  which  was  based  solely  on  his  word  is  met  than 
he  is  to  see  that  the  obligations  for  which  he  can  be  reached  in 
the  courts  are  fulfilled.  So  then,  if  we  have  reasoned  correctly, 
the  rights  of  the  donors,  or  rather  the  obligations  of  the  institu- 
tions to  their  donors,  are  based  on  the  ordinary  laws  of  grati- 
tude, of  honor  and  of  morality  which  obtain  between  man  and 
man,  and  they  are  for  that  reason  more  bindiiig  and  should 
have  more  weight  and  infinitely  more  respect  than  those  obliga- 
tions which,  like  the  instance  cited  by  Mr  McKelway,  are  based 
on  a  creed  that  is  walled  up  in  the  foundation  of  a  church. 

^  did  not  like  and  I  do  not  like  the  way  this  subject  is  stated. 
The  rights  of  donors  and  the  obligation  of  an  institution  to 
maintain  freedom  of  speech  are  set  over,  the  one  against  the 
other.  The  implication  is  that  if  the  donors  have  any  rights 
they  are  unalterably  opposed  to  freedom  of  speech  in  our  insti- 
tutions; and  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  this  freedom  of  speech 
it  can  only  be  by  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  donor. 

.There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  rights  of  donors  which  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  here.  The  peculiarity  of  these  rights 
is  this,  the  moment  the  donor  elects  to  enforce  them  he  loses 
them.  If  I  have  given  you  a  gift,  you  are  under  obligation 
to  me.  you  recognize  it;  but  if  I  recognize  it,  if  I  try  to  enforce 
a  right  which  arises  from  a  gift  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  giver,  I 
have  degraded  the  gift  into  a  bargain — a  quid  pro  quo — and  I 
have  canceled  your  obligation  which  was  based  on  the  gift. 
Therefore  as  soon  as  a  donor  attempts  to  unduly  interfere  and 
dictate  what  shall  be  taught  or  what  shall  be  said  in  the  institu- 
tion  to  which  he  has  given,  it  seems  to  me  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  at  that  moment  the  obligation  of  the  institution 
ceases  and  the  trustees  may  well  say  to  their  donor:  "  You  said 
you  were  giving  us  a  gift  and  now  we  find  that  it  was  a  bargain 
and  sale  and  that  you  expect  us  to  give  up  our  freedom,  which 
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is. of  infinitely  more  value  to  us  than  your  gift  in  exchange  ^^•^^^ 
therefor."  *»  connec- 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rights  of  donors  or  the  obliga-  ednoation 
tions  of  the  institutions  to  their  donors  must  affect  in  some 
degree  the  freedom  of  speech  in  our  institutions.  It  is  hardly 
for  us  in  this  discussion  to  attempt  to  show  how  far  this  may 
be  true  or  what  rules  should  be  laid  down  concerning  it.  There 
is  a  great  amount  of  rubbish  talked  about  freedom  of  speech 
anyway.  We  have  acquired  a  reasonably  clear  conception  of 
liberty  as  affecting  conduct  and  we  have  learned  that  liberty 
does  not  consist  in  the  right  of  every  man  to  do  what  he  pleases 
whatever  that  may  happen  to  be ;  but  we  have  not  rid  ourselves 
of  the  idea  that  freedom  of  speech  implies  the  right  of  any  man 
at  any  time  at  any  place  to  say  whatever  comes  into  his  head. 

The  recent  assassination  of  Pres.  McKinley  has  served  per- 
haps to  bring  home  to  the  American  people  the  truth  that  the 
term  freedom  of  speecti  needs  some  wise  definition  and  some 
careful  limitations.  The  highest  form  of  liberty  comes  not 
where  every  right  m  emphasized  but  is  rather  the  careful 
balancing  of  all  kinds  of  rights.  You  have  rights,  I  have  rights; 
our  rights  may  conflict;  neither  one  of  us  will  claim  that  our 
liberty  is  curtailed — our  real  liberty,  because  each  of  us  must 
give  up  some  of  our  original  rights.  I  do  not  feel  when  I  live 
in  New  York  that  I  am  under  a  tyrannic  form  of  government 
because  I  can  not  dump  my  ashes  on  the  asphalt  in  front 
of  my  door.  Why  should  we  not  apply  this  same  principle  to 
freedom  of  speech?  When  it  comes  to  real  freedom  of  speech, 
the  opportunity  for  every  man  to  say  the  right  thing  at  suitable 
times  and  in  proper  places,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  its  defense.  I 
hold  that  the  life  of  our  universities  and  all  their  value  depends 
on  the  proper  safeguarding  of  freedom  of  speech;  but  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  terms  "  freedom  of  speech  "  and 
the  "  right  to  talk." 

We  must  recollect,  also,  that  our  larger  universities  are  not 
the  simple  things-  that  our  smaller  colleges  once  were  and  some 
of  them  still  are.     It  was  my  fortune  to  graduate  from  a  small 
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Freedom      college;  it  WHS  One  of  those  small  colleges,  by  the  way,  which 

of  apeeclft 

In  connee-  gavc  Mr  McKelway  one  of  those  numerous  degrees  which  hang 

tlon  TTltlt 

education  ou  his  girdle  like  scalps  on  the  wigwam  of  the  brave.  I  am  glad 
to  say,  however,  that  since  that  time  we  have  grown  in  stature 
and  have  increased  in  wisdom  as  well.  In  a  college  of  that 
kind  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  about  freedom  of 
speech;  in  fact,  there  was  no  necessity  for  it;  but  when  you 
come  to  the  complexities  which  have  grown  up  in  our  universi- 
ties, when  you  think  of  the  enormouB  size  of  their  endowments 
and  the  way  in  which  they  have  branched  out  in  every  direction, 
it  is  clear  there  must  be  some  governing  body  in  whom  the 
responsibility  is  lodged  of  acting  as  a  balance  wheel  on  some  of 
these  brilliant  investigators.  There  must  be  some  way  in  which 
the  proper  trend  and  direction  of  the  university  life  and  thought 
can  be  maintained.  In  the  small  college  of  which  I  spoke  an 
incident  happened  that  seems  to  me  not  inappropriate  here  as 
illustrating  a  principle  which  might  .safely  be  applied.  The 
class  to  which  I  belonged  had  been  guilty  of  some  indiscretion 
which  consisted  in  a  breach  of  the  |*ules  of  the  college  and  we 
were  invited  to  the  president's  office.  It  was  a  small  college^ 
but  we  were  fortunate  in  having  at  the  head  of  that  small  col- 
lege a  very  large  man.  We  called,  and  the  president,  who  was 
a  tall  man,  rather  spare,  and  whose  eye  had  either  a  merry 
twinkle  which  everybody  loved  to  see  or  a  steely  glint  which 
never  failed  to  quell  any  person  that  dared  defy  him,  was  in 
his  study.  We  all  knew — at  least  most  of  us  knew — that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said;  we  had  had  our  fun,  we  might  as  well 
pay  for  it;  and  we  were  prepared  to  pay  for  it  the  full  limit. 
The  doctor  produced  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared  carefully 
so  as  to  avoid  any  undue  humiliation;  he  read  it  to  us  and 
asked  us  if  there  were  any  questions  we  wanted  to  ask.  He 
said  he  wished  us  to  sign  the  paper.  It  amounted  practically 
to  an  admission  that  we  had  done  wrong  in  disobeying  the  laws 
of  the  university  and  a  promise  that  we  would  not  do  so  any 
more.  One  of  my  classmates  could  not  restrain  himself;  think- 
ing he  saw  a  chance  of  putting  the  old  doctor  in  a  hole  he  said: 
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"  Doctor,  supposing  a  man  had  conscientiously  done  this  act,  Freedom 

of  apeeeli 

would  you  advise  him  to  sign  that  paper?"  There  was  a  twinkle  in  eonnec- 
in  the  old  doctor's  eye  and  those  of  us  who  knew  him  knew  it  edneatton 
boded  no  good  for  the  questioner.  He  answered:  "Mr  John- 
son,  I  should  feel  compelled  to  advise  you,  if  you  have  'conscien- 
tiously done  that  act,  not  to  sign  that  paper;  but  I  should  also 
feel  compelled  to  advise  you  that  you  have  a  conscience  which 
will  expel  you  from  this  university." 

We  have  said  that  we  objected  to  the  intimation  that  the 
rights  of  donors  were  opposed  to  freedom  of  speech  in  our  insti- 
tutions. We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  danger  to  the 
freedom  of  speech  from  the  donors  of  the  past — ^and  by  the  way 
why  when  we  speak  of  a  donor  should  we  always  imply  some- 
body who  has  given  money?  Isn't  it  time  that  we  got  away 
from  that  construction?  Is  it  not  time  we  should  recognize  as 
donors  not  only  those,  who  have  given  of  their  material  abund- 
ance, but  also  those  who  have  poured  into  the  treasury  of  an 
institution  their  very  living,  all  that  they  had  even  themselves — 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  when  they  had  no  money  to 
give?  Are  not  they  donors,  as  well  as  those  who  have  simply 
put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  given  of  their  money? 
When  we  speak  of  the  rights  of  donors,  then,  we  do  not  refer 
to  tUs  man  and  that  man  who  has  given  of  his  millions  or  his 
tens  of  millions,  but  to  those  who  have  honestly,  conscientiously 
and  faithfully  devoted  their  lives  and  the  best  of  themselves 
to  those  universities  for  which  they  have  worked.  The  old 
doctor  to  whom  I  alluded  I  consider  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
the  institution  to  which  I  belonged. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  that  the  dangers  to  freedom  of  speech 
come  from  within  and  are  twofold:  first,  the  danger  that  the 
abuse.of  the  freedom  of  speech  will  create  a  reaction  against  it; 
second,  the  danger  that — in  these  times  which  are  so  strongly 
commercial  in  their  tendencies,  in  these  times  when  as  you  ap- 
proach a  city  you  see  not  church  spires  but  sky-scrapers  devoted 
to  business  enterprises,  in  these  times  when  the  strain  on  the 
universities  for  increase  of  endowment,  increase  of  courses,  in- 
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la  eonnec-  themselves,  may  barter  something  of  that  freedom  of  speech 

tton  with 

education    in  Order  to  obtain  gifts  from  those  who  do  not  have  the  good 

of  education  at  heart  but  who  desire  to  have  a  university  at 

« 

their  command  as  they  would  buy  into  the  stocklists  of  a  city 
newspaper.  If  anybody  speaks  in  favor  of  freedom  of  speech 
this  afternoon,  however  strongly  he  may  advocate  it,  I  would 
say  "  amen."  No  one  can  be  more  heartily  in  favor  of  it  than 
I.  I  believe  that  what  honor  is  to  a  woman,  freedom  of  speech 
is  to  a  university;  and  the  university  which  barters  any  part  of 
this  freedom  for  the  sake  of  gain  will  be  an  outcast  from  the 
sisterhood  of  institutions. 

Pres.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce — Wherever  men  and  women  are  discuss- 
ing freedom,  whether  of  speech  or  of  afction,  somebody  from  the 
state  of  Roger  Williams  is  likely  to  be  heard  from.  Fortu- 
nately— unfortunately  for  you  and  perhaps  for  me — I  seem  to  be 
the  only  college  president  who  is  not  detained  today  from  par- 
ticipating in  this  discussion;  but  I  count  it  fortunate  for  myself 
to  have  listened  to  such  admirable,  stimulating,  broadminded 
addresses,  with  almost  all  of  which  I  have  found  myself  in  agree- 
ment. 

But  with  one  paragraph  in  the  thoughtful  and  valuable  paper 
of  Pres.  Schurman  I  find  myself  in  decided  dissent;  I  should  say 
so  if  he  were  here,  and  perhaps  may  be  pardoned  for  doing  so 
when  he  is  not  here;  and  that  is,  with  the  extraordinary  first 
paragraph  (which  possibly  was  ironic)  in  which  he  severed  so 
sharply  theologic  study  from  all  other  kinds  of  study  in  the 
universe  and  declared  that  while  in  theologic  study  all  truth 
is  at  the  beginning  complete  and  given  to  us  and  we  may  not 
question  it,  all  other  kinds  of  study  are  open  to  freedom  of 
genuine,  intellectual  work.  I  can  not  quite  believe  he- meant 
that  as  it  sounded;  but  the  acceptance  of  it  in  some  quarters  is, 
I  believe,  the  chief  cause  of  the  weakness  of  our  churches  today. 

There  are  in  this  discussion  two  extreme  positions  which  all 
intelligent  men  reject.  First,  there  is  the  crass  Philistine  view 
that  a  man  has  the  right  to  hire  what  teaching  he  will  in  the 
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school  he  himself  has  established  or  enlarged,  just  as  he  has  i^»««dom 
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the  right  to  hire  any  other  kind  of  labor,  and  that  no  one  can  tn  eonne€»- 

criticize  him  for  propagating  certain  views  any  more  than  for  education 

planting  certain  kinds  of  trees  that  he  may  happen  to  prefer. 

Those  who  adopt  this  view  reduce  the  school  or  college  at  once 

to  a  private  plantation,  and  reduce  all  teachers  to  the  grade  of 

hired  men.     Under  such  conditions  a  donor  does  not  elevate 

and  enrich  a  school,  he  degrades  and  impoverishes  it.    He  really 

seizes  the  school,  withdraws  it  from  the  catalogue  of  life-giving 

institutions,  and  makes  it  a  personal  appendage  whose  horizon 

can  never  be  larger  than  his  own.    Such  a  man  is  within  his 

legal  rights  but  he  can  never  be.  called  a  benefactor. 

The  opposite  extreme  is  the  view  that  a  school  has  no  right 
whatever  to  consider  the  feelings,  or  convictions,  or  reputa- 
tion, of  any  donor;  that  having  secured  the  man's  money  it  has 
no  further  use  for  the  man  but  may  turn  and  rend  him  at 
pleasure;  and  that  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  mental  inde- 
pendence IB  a  disposition  to  attack  men  who  have  proved  their 
genuine  interest  in  education  by  their  material  support.  This 
view  exalts  discourtesy  into  a  virtue  and  makes  brutality  the 
test  of  academic  freedom.  It  shuts  off  the  teaching  force  of  a 
college  from  healthful  contact  with  the  entrepreneurs  of  modem 
Jife,  and  makes  them  mere  theorists,  dwelling  amid  the  clbuds. 
If  the  first  theory  reduces  the  college  to  a  private  inclosure,  the 
second  makes  it  a  land  of  dreams.  There  is  little  danger  that 
either  of  these  views  will  ever  prevail  in  the  United  States. 

But  while  we  are  sure  that  the  falsehood  of  extremes  can 
never  prevail  among  us,  we  have  need,  in  view  of  the  magnifi- 
cent gifts  now  being  made  to  American  education,  to  make  it 
thoroughly  clear  that  institutions  which  receive  these  gifts  with 
appreciation  and  with  gratitude,  do  not,  and  in  all  the  future 
must  not,  thereby  surrender  their  absolute  independence  of 
research,  of  conclusion,  and  of  dignified  and  courteous  expression. 
The  sensitive  realms  of  knowledge  were  once  the  regions  of 
physics  and  astronomy.  The  retort  was  thought  to  be  the  enemy 
of  faith  and  the  telescope  was  the  end  of  theism.    At  a  later 
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In  connec-  of  established  theory  and  hence  of  church  and  state.    In  our 
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ednoation  time  sociology  and  biblical  study  are  supposed  often  to  under- 
mine existing  institutions  and  to  be  but  old  foes  with  a  new 
faoe.  But  the  world  of  thought  is  one  world,  and  all  sincere 
truth-seekers  throughout  the  ages  constitute  one  brotherhood. 

m 

Hence  it  becomes  us  all  whatever  our  special  realm  of  etudy  to 
maintain  kindly  but  firmly  that  academic  freedom  which  is  the 
breath  of  life  both  to  teacher  and  to  taught. 

We  ought  to  maintain  such  freedom  for  the  sake  of  the 
donors  themselves.  A  new  terror  would  be  added  to  beneficence 
if  it  were  understood  that  when  a  man  endows  a  chair  in  a  col- 
lege he  thereby  becomes  responsible  for  what  is  taught  in  it» 
All  intelligent  donors  would  shirk  from  apy  such  responsibility 
and  most  of  them  would  absolutely  decline  to  assume  it.  They 
are  usually  busy  men,  immersed  in  affairs,  conscious  of  inability 
to  direct  internal  academic  policy  and  keenly  conscious  of  the 
impropriety  of  attempting  to  do  so.  Such  men  usually  decline 
to  invest  in  a  newspaper  because  of  the  impression  which  might 
arise  that  such  a  newspaper  had  become  their  ''  organ."  If  now 
the  community  once  became  convinced  that  a  college  were  neces- 
sarily the  organ  of  its  founder  or  benefactor  we  should  see  an 
immediate  shrinkage  if  not  an  entire  cessation  in  the  stream  of 
gifts  to  modem  education.  Such  a  burden  is  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  The  maintenance  of  academic  freedom  is  a  boon  to 
every  man  who  wishes  the  joy  of  giving  without  the  burden  of 
government. 

Still  more  urgent  is  it  that  we  keep  a  school  or  college  free 
from  external  control  for  the  sake  of  the  faculty.  If  there  be  a 
string  behind  the  professor's  chair,  making  him  a  puppet,  both 
his  reputation  and  his  character  are  gone.  If  in  his  classroom 
lectures,  if  in  his  published  writings  he  is  ever  glancing  over  his 
shoulder  to  measure  the  effect  of  his  words  on  certain  persons 
who  are  more  rich  than  wise,  his  words  have  lost  all  value  to 
the  public  and  his  influence  has  received  the  quietus  it  richly 
deserves.    Worse  yet,  his  own  spirit  has  become  craven  and 
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ignoble,  and  he  who  might  be  the  inspiring  guide  of  youth  and  F»««*o«n 
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the  courageous  leader  of  men  has  become  a  sycophant  and  an  in  oonneo- 
echo.    A  school  where  such  conditions  prevail  may  grow  rich  in  edaoation 
purse  while  it  steadily  grows  poor  in  spirit.     It  has  lost  not 
only  its  freedom  but  its  democracy  and  its  virility;  it  may  gain 
the  whole  world  but  surely  loses  its  own  soul. 

Young  men  sometimes  fear  to  enter  the  ministry  today  lest 
they  should  be  compelled  to  stifle  conviction  in  the  face  of  influ- 
ential pewholders.  More  than  one  journalist  feels  the -pressure 
of  the  countingroom  on  his  pen.  If  our  teachers  habitually  feel 
.this  pressure  also,  the  last  yestige  of  true  thinking  will  vanish 
and  all  study  be  vitiated  a5  initio.  In  the  case  of  state  universi- 
ties a  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  state  would  then 
mean  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  the 
university  would  be  a  breeder  of  parasites  rather  than  a  maker 
of  men.    God  forbid! 

For  the  sake  of  the  great  body  of  students  in  this  country, 
the  flower  of  American  manhood  and  womanhood,  must  the 
true  school  be  above  suspicion.  Courtesy  indeed  we  must  exer- 
cise. We  may  refrain  in  a  heated  political  campaign  from 
utterances  which  would  be  equally  unbecoming  in  a  judge  or 
a  senator  or  any  other  public  officer  in  a  high  and  responsible 
position.  Even  when  there  is  no  campaign  in  progress  we  may 
and  should  preserve  the  poise  and  dignity  of  those  who  seek 
to  influence  the  world  not  by  frantic  appeal  but  by  slow  educa- 
tional process.  Students  are  quick  to  appreciate  this  dignified 
attitude  on  the  part  of  instructors. 

But  when  the  instructor  does  speak  it  must  be  with  unmuzzled 
lips.  If  he  can  not  exercise  genuine  candor  in  study  and  in 
expression  he  will  either  lose  the  respect  of  all  his  students  or 
he  will  educate  men  to  be  uncandid  and  insincere — he  will  bo 
sapping  young  manhood  of  its  moral  strength.  Such  a  teacher 
can  not  atone  by  any  intellectual  brilliancy  for  the  fatal  defect 
of  an  unmanly  soul.  He  may  dazzle  students  but  he  will  not 
teach  or  lead  them.  He  mav  write  history  but  he  can  not  make 
it.     In  undergraduate  instruction,  character  is  still  the  prime 
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edvoatiom  Aurelius  at  the  beginning  of  his  Meditations  looks  back  with 
profound  gratitude  to  one  teacher :  "  From  Apollonius  I  learned 
freedom  of  will  and  undeviating  steadiness  of  purpose  .  .  . 
and  how  to  receive  favors  without  either  being  humbled  by  them 
or  letting  them  pass  unnoticed." 

Indeed  for  the  sake  of  the  entire  republic  our  American 
schools  must  be  true  to  their  highest  light.  The  country  now 
believes  in  the  integrity  of  its  colleges  and  that  belief  is  in  most 
•cases  thoroughly  justified.  We  believe  that  they  are  not  only 
"  plants,"  masses  of  material  equipment  for  mental  exercise, 
biit  that  they  are  with  all  their  imperfections  the  home  of  pure 
ambitions,  lofty  aims,  and  chivalric  devotion  to  the  ideal.  From 
such  colleges  came  most  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  and  almost  all  of  Lincoln's  immortal  cabinet.  In 
these  colleges  have  thousands  of  young  men  drunk  deep  of 
patriotism  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  highly  resolved  to  see 
that  the  republic  shall  suffer  no  harm.  Out  of  these  colleges 
must  come  in  the  future  men  broad  and  strong,  candid  an3  fear- 
less. These  institutions  do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  commerce, 
or  politics,  or  industry,  but  industrial,  political,  and  commercial 
power  exists  for  them.  He  who  gives  nobly  gives  twice.  He 
who  gives  to  such  a  college  in  the  sjiirit  of  confidence  and  cour- 
age and  freedom  is  bestowing  not  only  an  income  but  a  char- 
acter and  a  life. 

Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker — I  wish  to  preface  my  remarks  by  ex- 
pressing my  regret  that  I  have  not  given  to  the  subject  under 
discussion  the  thought  and  attention  I  should  like  before  pre- 
senting my  views  in  the  presence  of  teachers  and  professors 
on  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  to  them.  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  question  entitled  to  very  serious  consideration  and  such  I  cer- 
tainly intended  to  give  it,  but  my  duties  have  for  some  time 
past  been  So  unremitting  as  to  prevent  me  from  bestowing  much 
attention  on  matters  beyond  the  actual  legal  domain.  The 
great  importance  of  this  question,  of  the  right  of  professors 
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opinions  dfstasteful  to  the  donors  or  patrons,  has  of  course  in  eonnee- 
attracted  my  notice  owing  to  the  wide  publicity  that  has  been  ednoatton 
accorded  it  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  Since  the  Dr  An- 
drews episode  at  Brown  university  in  1897  many  of  the  public 
prints  have  been  discussing  it  and  regrettable  conflicts  on  the 
point  have  ensued  at  several  of  our  .prominent  institutions  of 
learning. 

It  is  true  that  my  limited  observation  of  the  different  phases 
of  the  controversy  may  have  left  me  unprepared  to  do  the  sub- 
ject justice  but  inasmuch  as  I  shall  not  attempt  to  sustain  the 
position  assumed  by  any  of  the  ultra  supporters  of  the  right  of 
independence  of  action  in  the  premises  of  either  the  donor  or  the 
professor,  I  shall  not  feel  called  on  to  pile  Ossa  on  Pelion  in  a 
Cyclopean  effort  to  uphold  an  opinion  that  in  my  judgment  is  as 
unsound  as  it  is  radical.  On  the  contrary,  in  following  my  con- 
victions I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  extremes,  to  give  expression  to 
a  conservative  view  and  to  advocate  in  this  matter  the  pursuing 
of  a  course  that,  while  enabling  the  contending  parties  to  elude 
Scylla,  will  also  lead  them  happily  clear  of  Charybdis. 

I  presume  it  is  scarcely  incumbent  on  me  to  declare  myself  to 
be  quite  as  uncompromising  a  friend  and  lover  of  freedom  as 
any  man  on  earth.  I  pronounce  for  the  freedom  of  man  in  every 
walk  in  life,  complete  in  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  his  individual 
liberty  is  not  subversive  of  his  obligations  to  society  and  the 
rights  of  others.  I  assume  that  every  teacher  and  professor  has 
the  fullest  and  most  complete  freedom  conceivable  of  expression 
of  his  opinions  on  all  proper  subjects  to  his  pupils,  and  of  propa- 
gation of  such  doctrines  as  he  may  have  accepted  as  true — unless 
he  has  voluntarily  entered  into  such  relations  and  obligations 
as  in  some  way  curtail  his  complete  freedom — if  he  is  acting  as 
an  independent  teacher,  has  founded  his  own  school,  secured  his 
own  scholars,  or  reserved  to  himself  independence  in  the  service 
of  his  employers  end  inculcates  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  land  or  destructive  of  social  order.  I  assume  that  under  such 
conditions  he  may  teach  what  he  pleases.    "  Truth  is  mighty  and 
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ednoation  be  kiiown  of  men  in  order  that  their  political,  social,  economic  or 
religious  regeneration  may  be  effected  and  their  happiness  and 
condition  in  life  increased  and  improved,  why  should  he  not  go 
forth  and  teach  it  even  though  he  suffer  contumely  and  ostra- 
cism, believing  as  he  does  that  his  cause  is  pregnant  of  conse- 
quences glorious  for  mankind?  If  he  is  imbued  with  the  true 
teaching  spirit — and  that  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  true  success 
as  a  teacher — mere  details  of  salary  and  the  like  can  weigh  noth- 
ing with  him  in  comparison  with  his  lofty  idea  of  duty.  Under 
those  circumstances  he  is  entitled  to  freedom  of  expression, 
absolute,  within  the  limits  I  have  indicated. 

Truth,  said  John  Milton,  is  its  own  champion,  and  only  needs 
to  be  heard — that  is  in  the  long  run.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
for  it  to  be  heard  in  this  building  or  that  one,  for  however  much 
error  may  be  preached  here  or  there,  yet  if  truth  is  so  preached 
somewhere  in  the  world  that  the  world  shall  hear  it,  we  may  be 
sure  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  begin  to  gain,  and  once  it  has 
begun  we  may  confidently  expect  its  final  triumph.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  if  error  continues  to  be  taught  here  and  there,  it 
thus  invites  attack  from  truth  coming  from  elsewhere  and  out  of 
the  sparks  of  the  conflict  the  light  will  be  revealed. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers. 

So  much  for  independence  of  teaching  by  those  who  make  their 
own  fields,  or  have  full  libertv  to  cultivate  in  their  own  wav  the 
fields  to  which  thev  are  called  by  others. 

And  as  to  the  founders  of,  and  donors  to  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, whose  sole  business  in  life — money-making — may  not  have 
specially  qualified  them  to  determine  what  should  be  taught  in 
colleges  and  universities,  I  am  in  favor  of  their  having  the  same 
complete  freedom  within  their  province  as  that  accorded  to 
teachers  within  theirs — ^freedom  to  insist  on  it  that  the  doctrines 
they  believe  to  be  true  and  for  the  propagation  of  which  they 
have  expressly  and  avowedly  founded  the  institution  or  endowed 
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«ay  that  nobody  will  be  found  to  gainsay  that  proposition,  limited  in  connec- 
always  by  the  implied  condition  that  none  of  the  favorite  doc-  education 
trines  of  founders  shall  be  taught  if  they  are  in  derogation  of 
law  or  good  morals.  It  may  be  said  that  such  institutions  would 
not  be  universities;  but  institutions  conducted  on  that  line  are 
called  universities  and  argument  might  be  made  to  show  that  in 
those  which  are  universities  in  the  widest  sense  much  of  the 
instruction  is  special  and  not  universally  accepted  as  true.  How- 
ever, in  such  institutions  as  I  have  just  indicated,  when  a  full 
professor  becomes  a  member  of  the  faculty  under  an  agreement 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  term  of  years,  he  does  so  with  a  clear 
conception  of  what  he  is  to  teach  and  presumably  with  a  desire 
or  personal  preference  to  propagate  the  doctrines  held  by  his 
employers.  Under  such  circumstances  I  assume  no  one  will 
deny  the  right  and  the  propriety  of  the  founders  or  the  donors 
to  require  the  professors  engaged  to  consistently  teach  the  chosen 
doctrines,  or,  in  case  a  professor  should  at  any  time  during  the 
term  of  hia  engagement,  owing  to  his  having  received  new  light, 
refuse  to  carry  but  his  agreement  and  depart  from  his  instruc- 
tions, the  right  and  propriety  of  their  insisting  that  the  govern- 
ing board  demand  the  professor's  resignation. 

It  would  be  very  improbable  that  such  an  institution  would 
acquire  as  patrons  any  who  would  be  likely  to  interpose  objec- 
tions as  to  the  method  of  treatment  by  any  of  the  faculty  of* any 
of  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  the  institution.  Everybody 
concerned  would  irnderstand  exactly  what  was  required  of  him 
and  should  any  of  the  professors  experience  a  change  of  heart 
or  mind  in  regard  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  study  under  their 
charge,  why,  they  themselves  would  know  when  it  was  time  to 
proffer  their  resignations,  and  thus  the  contracting  parties  would 
•be  satisfied  and  all  opportunity  for  unpleasant  publicity  would 
be  avoided.  Will  any  one  seriously  question  the  right  of  donors 
and  patrons  in  institutions  thus  organized  to  dictate  the  methods 
that  should  be  employed  and  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued 
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Freedom      i^  ^jje  Cultivating  or  molding  of  the  students'  opinions  by  the  pro- 
of speech 

lA  connee-  foBBOFS  engaged  foi*  the  purpose? 

edacation  ^^^  ^^w  I  como  to  the  bumiug  question.  In  an  institution  of 
learning  founded  and  supported  either  on  individual  bounty  or 
the  appropriation  of  public  moneys,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing  our  youth  in  the  branches  of  learning  usually  embraced  in 
the  university  curriculum,  shall  a  full  professor  permanently 
employed  to  teach  in  eruch  institution  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
unqualified  freedom  of  opinion,  with  the  right  to  give  it  expres- 
sion in  the  classroom^  or  has  a  donor,  or  the  students'  parents, 
whose  gifts  and  patronage  support  the  institution,  any  right  to 
interfere  and  demand  for  any  reason  a  modification  of  such  com- 
plete freedom? 

To  my  mind  it  seems  a  little  singular  that  any  <;ontroversy 
should  have  arisen  regarding  the  true  solution  of  this  question. 
An  examination  of  the  published  opinion  of  the  professors  on  the 
subject,  however,  shows  me  that  the  majority  of  them  agree  that 
there  is  but  one  side  to  the  question  and  claim  for  themselves  the 
most  unqualified  freedom  in  the  premises,  though  the  fact  that 
there  are  twp  sides  to  the  question  is  proved  by  the  resignation 
of  many  professors  within  the  last  four  years  from  the  faculties 
of  some  of  our  principal  universities  and  colleges  on  account  of 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  limitations,  if  any,  should  be 
placed  on  their  freedom  of  expression.  I  am  aware  that  in  Ger- 
many* the  habitat  of  the  university  and  professor,  the  liberty  of 
the  teacher  freely  to  exercise  his  function  has  long  been  known 
by  a  specific  name,  Lehrfreiheit,  but  whether  the  question  of  the 
absolutely  untrammeled  freedom  of  the  teacher  to  promulgate 
undesirable  doctrines,  or  the  unqualified  right  of  the  donor  or 
patron  to  interfere  with  such  freedom,  has  ever  arisen  in 
Germany  I  can  not  say.  There,  as  here,  however,  the  teachers 
maintain  their  right  to  absolute,  unconditional  freedom  of  investi- 
gation and  of  teaching  and  of  giving  free  expression  to  their 
opinions  even  though  offensive  to  others. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  may  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  our  professors  in  every  case,  I  believe  they  deny  a 
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donor's  right  to  interfere  as  donor  to  try  to  prevent  a  professor's  '^'***®^ 
free  expression  in  the  classroom  of  hia  views  as  a  partizan  of  a  in  conneo- 
political  party;  or  his  free  expression  as  to  the  soundness  or  edneAtton 
nnfioundness  of  untested  theories  and  speculations  indulged  in 
by  economic  and  other  reformers;  or  his  propagating  as  truths 
ideas  that  have  never  been  verified  and  concerning  which  there 
is  divergence  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  specially  con- 
cerned themselves  with  such  ideas;  or  his  adopting  bizarre 
methods  of  imparting  his  teachings  to  his  pupils  in  the  class- 
room. While  there  are  other  illustrations  these  will  suffice  to 
indicate  to  you  how  far  extend  the  claims  of  professors  as  to 
their  freedom  from  interference  in  their  work;  and  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  claims  would  seem  to  include  a 
professor  who  would  exercise  his  calling  without  any  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  common  sense,  a. quality  by  the  way,  that 
it  is  possible  may  be  lacking  in  a  man  most  critically  educated 
and  of  sterling  integrity,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  to  my  mind 
absolutely  essential  to  render  a  man's  labor  effective  in  our  prac- 
tical, workaday  world. 

Some  of  our  professors  go  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  not 
alone  a  donor,  but  even  the  state  has  no  right  to  interfere  with 
their  liberty  of  expression.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  going  a 
great  way,  for  if  that  declaration  be  justified  we  can  see  how 
society  may  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  those  insane  criminal 
who  are  seeking  its  destruction,  namely,  the  anarchists.  The 
society  of  anarchists  is  largely  comprised  of  Russian  students 
and  among  them  are  men  and  women  educated  to  high  degrees^ 
and  if  some  of  them,  by  concealing  their  true  characters,  should 
secure  positions  as  professors  in  our  schools  and  colleges  they 
could  with  impunity  cast  aside  their  masks,  when  once  installed^ 
and  sow  the  seeds  of  anarchy  in  the  minds  of  our  sons  and 
daughters.  Now,  would  the  most  pronounced  advocates  of  the 
professors'  complete  freedom  of  expression  deny  the  right  of  the 
state  to  proceed  criminally  against  such  persons,  who  under  the 
guise  of  propagating  advanced  ideas  of  social  or  economic  re- 
form would  teach  the  doctrines  of  murder,  of  negation  of  state 
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ef  ■  eeeii    ^'^  government,  of  the  "  absolute  freedom  of  individual  expres- 
in  eonnee-  sion  "  and  individual  action,  promising  that  from  such  a  cbao0 

ttOA  wltb 

•dvemtton  of  "  free  wills  "  there  must  voluntarily  ensue  order,  social  and 
economic  equality  and  a  millennium?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
whatever  the  state  might  do,  the  donors  or  patrons  of  the  school 
must  wait  till  the  term  of  such  professor's  engagement  has  ex- 
pired in  order  to  terminate  his  connection  with  the  institution. 
It  may  then  be  too  late,  the  seed  that  he  has  been  permitted  to 
sow  having  in  the  meantime  taken  root  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
future. 

In  a. case  such  as  I  have  outlined,  which  I  acknowledge  is  an 
extreme  illustration,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  possible  that 
there  can  be  any  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  a  donor 
or  patron  to  interfere  with  the  professor's  freedom  of  expression 
on  the  very  first  intimation  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his 
opinions.  But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  adduce  so  extreme 
an  instance  in  order  to  find  reasons  for  the  right  of  intervention 
in  a  certain  degree  on  the  part  of  the  donor.  I  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  within  the  true  province  of  a  university 
to  inculcate  as  learning  any  theory  whose  truth  or  falsehood  can 
be  disclosed  only  through  its  practical  application  in  the  dim 
future,  and  as  our  keeping  abreast  of  this  progressive  age  in 
our  educational  plants  and  faculties  depends  so  much  on  the 
bounty  of  individuals,  I  can  not  understand  why  such  donors 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  requesting 
the  members  of  university  faculties  to  confine  themselves  to 
teaching  things  that  have  stood  some  test  of  time  and  concerning 
which  the  best  cultivated  opinion  of  the  age  is  favorable.  Many 
theories,  social,  political,  economic  and  financial  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  for  a  time  have  absorbed  public  attention  but  in  a 
few  years  have  dropped  out  of  ^ight  and  their  advocates  have 
been  forgotten,  or  have  adopted  new  theories  that  they-  seek  to 
propagate  with  all  the  zeal  that  marked  them  as  the  apostles  of 
the  discarded  ones.  Perhaps  some  of  the  professors  who  now 
claim  complete  freedom  of  expression  of  opinion  were  students 
when  some  of  the  abandoned  theories  were  the  vogue  and  pos- 
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sibly  they  were  infatuated  with  their  plausible  presentation  and  ^^  ^ 
thus  lost  much  valuable  time  in  their  study.    If  there  are  any  m  m 

tiom 

such  professors  who  sought  for  solid  form  and  useful  substance  eAn 
amid  the  hazy  dreamings  of  theorists  and  were  thus  led  to  waste 
their  time  and  energy  by  reason  of  free  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  their  professors,  do  they  not  think  a  greater  meed 
of  justice  would  have  been  measured  to  them  if  some  practical 
donor  of  the  school  that  they  attended  had  put  a  veto  on  the 
professor's  expressions?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  negative 
answer  to  this  question  is  possible.  And  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  a  professor  who  has  suffered  such  an  experience  should  be 
very  careful  about  demanding  the  right  to  absolutely  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion  for  all  professors,  though  he  himself  may  be  suffi- 
ciently conservative  to  i)ermit  of  his  enjoying  the  right  without 
danger  to  the  rights  of  his  pupils  and  of  the  supporters  of  his 
college. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
golden  mean  in  this  conflict  of  rights;  outside  of  the  classroom 
the  professor  should  enjoy  that  absolute  freedom  of  expression 
througli  the  various  publications  and  on  the  platform  which 
manly  men  in  every  walk  in  life  insist  on  and  which  harmonizes 
80  perfectly  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions;  and  before  the 
class  he  should  be  permitted  the  utmost  liberty  in  expressing  his 
opinions  on  all  matters  that  come  within  the  province  that  a 
university  can  legitimately  occupy — all  that  has  been  taught  and 
all  that  has  been  done  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is 
accepted  by  those  who  represent  the  highest  cultivation  of  our 
present  civilization.  But  with  the  indoctrination  in  the  minds 
of  students  of  such  social,  political,  economical  or  religious  ideals 
as  tend  to  subvert  the  purpose  of  the  founders  or  directors  of  the 
chair  he  occupies,  or  which  can  have  reference  only  to  a  more  or 
loss  distant,  revolutionary  future,  the  professor  and  university 
should  have  nothing  to  do.  Therefore,  when  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  or  without  the  consent  of  the  supporters  of  the  institu- 
tion, any  of  the  faculty  persists  in  a  course  that  must  tend  to 
impress  on  the  tender  minds  of  the  youth  under  his  charge  the- 
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orfes  deemed  to  be  false  by  the  foundation  whose  servant  he  is, 
or  which  if  not  strictly  false  to  it,  are  deemed  so  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  most  intelligent  minds  of  the  age,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  abused  his  privilege  of  expression  of  opinion  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  justify  the  governing  board  in  terminating  his 
engagement. 


Friday  evening 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

THB   ETHICAL  BLBMBNT   IN  BDUCATION 

BY  PBBS.  ANDREW  V.  V.   RAYMOND,  UNION  UNIVERSITY 

In  choosing  this  subject  I  am  moved  by  considerations  which 
appeal  to  us  all.  Whatever  else  is  accomplished  our  work  is 
a  failure  if  we  do  not  quicken  the  moral  sense  and  confirm  the 
principles  of  right  living.  This  means  not  only  that  our  work 
is  incomplete  but  that  it  lacks  the  essential  thing  that  makes  it 
worth  while;  for  after  all  has  been  said,  the  determining  factor 
in  life,  that  which  makes  it  worthy  or  unworthy,  a  blessing  or 
a  curse  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  is  the  choice  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  conscienceless  intelligence  is  more  dan- 
gerous  than  conscienceless  ignorance,  because  it  means  in- 
creased  power  without  increased  protection  against  its  abuse. 

It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  spend  time  in  discussing  the 
importance  of  the  ethical  element  in  education,  since  no  one 
questions  it.  What  does  concern  us,  however,  is  the  nature  of 
the  teaching  best  fitted  to  effect  ethical  results,  and  whether  or 
not  this  teaching  is  characteristic  of  our  present  educational 
system.  In  this  discussion  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  trace 
the  history  of  ethical  development  nor  shall  I  seek  to  prove  by 
statistics  the  progress  of  recent  years,  but  shall  rather  confine 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  certain  fundamental  principles 

« 

which  seem  to  me  to  determine  the  direction  and  the  value  of 
our  work  today. 

We  can  not  disregard  altogether  the  claim  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  present  age  shows  moral  deterioration  in  spite 
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of  our  great  material  progress,  or,  more  truly  perhaps,  because 
ot  it,  and  yet  we  must  beware  of  judging  from  mere  surface 
indications.  There  is  doubtless  less  of  the  conventional  forms 
of  ethical  thought  and  instruction,  less  conformity  to  certain 

•  traditional  standards  of  supposed  right  living,  and  beyond  this 
there  is  an  evident  loss  of  former  incentives  and  motives.  All 
this  indicates  change  but  not  necessarily  deterioration ;  neither 
does  it  indicate  improvement  necessarily.  Before  we  can  esti- 
mate the  tendency  aright  we  must  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  change  and  discover,  if  possible,  whether  moral  sanctions 
have  been  strengthened  or  weakened,  whether  the  right  has 
become  less  or  more  imperative  in  the  new  thought  of  our  age. 
The  most  evident  characteristic  of  modern  progressive 
thought  in  general  is  expressed  by  the  term  "scientific,"  and 
while  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  term  is  an  offense  to  the 
nltraconservative  forces  in  the  field  of  morals  and  religion,  we 
must,  nevertheless,  inquire  into  the  effect  of  scientific  thought 
on  questions  of  conduct  and  life.  That  which  makes  thought 
scientific  is  the  rigorous  logic  of  natural  and  necessary 
sequence.  Every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  adequate  and  com- 
pelling. Given  certain  conditions  and  certain  results  will  fol- 
low with  infallible  certainty.  From  this  inexorable  system  of 
reasoning  has  come  the  material  progress  of  recent  times  and 
the  growth  of  accurate  knowledge,  since  it  has  led  to  the  inves- 

.  tigation  of  all  phenomena  in  the  determined  search  for  causes; 
but  what  interests  us  specially  is  the  reverence  for  law  which 
has  thus  been  fostered.  The  reign  of  law,  absolute,  irrevocable, 
is  the  supreme  fact  of  the  scientific  world.  There  is  nothing 
arbitrary  in  the  universe.  Every  discoverable  force  obeys  the 
law  of  its  being.  Whenever  it  is  called  into  action  it  does  what 
it  was  ordained  to  do,  and  nothing  beside.  The  recognition  of  " 
the  universality  and  the  absoluteness  of  physical  laws  is  the 

.  point  of  departure  in  all  the  work  of  physical  science,  and  the 
achievements  have  followed  which  make  our  age  glorious  by 
comparison. 
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It'*  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  ethical 
importance  of  this  scientific  habit  of  thought.  Its  influence 
may  not  yet  have  been  felt  to  any  marked  degree  but  it  is 
inevitable  that  it  will  be,  since  it  proceeds  from  reverence  for 
law,  for  all  law;  aud  the  laws  of  our  moral  being,  affecting  as  . 
they  do  life  in  all  its  more  important  issues,  can  not  be  ignored. 
Without  attempting  to  indicate  in  detail  what  the  application 
of  the  scientific  method  will  accomplish  in  the  ethical  field,  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  recognize  that  in  general  it  will  affirm 
the  certainty  of  the  results  of  moral  forces,  that  the  forces  that 
weaken  and  degrade  and  destroy  are  as  absolute  in  their  opera- 
tion as  the  forces  of  disease  or  gravitation,  that  whatever  tends 
to  ennoble  and  purify  and  exalt  is  just  as  absolute;  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  inevitable  loss  in  wrongdoing  and  inevi- 
table gain  in  rightdoing.  It  may  be  said  that  this  has  always 
been  admitted.  Admitted?  Yes,  as  a  theory,  but  not  believed 
and  accepted  as  an  incontrovertible  fact.  Nothing  is  more  evi^ 
dent  in  the  moral  world  than  that  men  while  admitting  theoret- 
ically the  opposite  tendencies  of  good  and  evil  have  nevertheless 
persistently  ignored  them  in  practice,  through  a  secret  disbelief 
in  their  absoluteness.  Something  which  they  could  not  see  and 
did  not  know  would  interpose  to  prevent  either  the  good  from 
blessing  or  the  evil  from  cursing ;  and  at  the  heart  of  this  belief 
lay  the  thought  of  arbitrariness  in  moral  government,  a  thought 
fostered  by  certain  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  God,  the  . 
moral  Governor.  The  same  thought  of  arbitrariness  determined 
man's  relation  to  physical  forces  in  the  unprogressive  ages.  He 
observed  phenomena  but  did  not  study  them.  There  was  noth- 
ing absolute,  fixed,  irrevocable,  in  the  processes  of  nature. 
Events  were  not  results,  but  happenings;  or  if  results,  the 
•  causes  were  supernatural — a  charm  might  prevent  disease,  a 
sacrifice  stop  a  pestilence.  What  the  scientific  habit  of  thought 
has  accomplished  in  the  physical  world  it  will  accomplish  in  the  . 
moral  world.  As  the  conviction  grows  that  moral  laws  are 
absolute,  that  their  rewards  and  penalties  are  fixed  and  ud- 
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changeable,  men  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  promises  of  evil.  Prc«idemt'i 
With  clear  vision  they  will  choose  the  right. 

And  here  we  find  the  larger  ethical  significance  of  modern 
education.  It  is  essentially  scientific  in  its  methods,  by  rigor- 
ous logic  forcing  the  mind  to  accept  natural  and  necessary 
conclusions.  Without  discussing  morals  its  effect  is  moral, 
since  it  frees  the  mind  from  delusions  and  brings  all  the  forces 
of  life  under  the  reign  of  law.  By  emphasizing  the  certainty 
of  results,  by  magnifying  the  principle  of  law,  it  takes  ethical 
questions  out  of  the  region  of  speculation  and  conjecture  and 
brings  them  within  the  sphere  of  exact  knowledge,  and  thereby 
introduces  considerations  which  are  certain  to  exercise  a  power- 
ful constraining  influence  on  human  conduct.  Let  the  convic- 
tion become  definite  and  strong  that  there  is  inevitable  loss  in 
wrongdoing  and  inevitable  gain  in  rightdoing,  inevitable  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  universe,  because  there 
is  an  inherent  force  in  right  and  wrong  that  can  never  be  set 
aside,  and  we  have  in  that  very  conviction  a  secret  of  moral 
strength  and  victory.  No  man  is  so  strong  for  the  right  as  he 
who  is  not  deceived,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning  and 
knows  that  despite  all  that  may  appear,  ^'  righteousness  tendeth 
unto  life  and  he  that  pursueth  evil  pursueth  it  to  his  own  death." 
The  conviction  of  absolute  law  in  the  moral  world  is  behind  all 
modern  ethical  progress  and  holds  the  promise  of  increasing 
righteousness,  the  prophecy  of  a  final  kingdom  of  righteousness 
on  earth.  The  conviction  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign  has  been 
the  persistent  error  of  the  ages,  and  more  than  anything  else 
accounts  for  the  sin  and  misery  of  humanity.  Whatever 
thought  of  God  leads  men  to  hope  for  the  reward  of  virtue 
without  virtue,  for  the  interposition  of  power  to  prevent  pen- 
alty, is  in  its  very  nature  hostile  to  righteousness.  A  lawless 
God  makes  lawless  men.  And  so  I  repeat  the  truth  of  a  sov- 
ereign will  working  through  just  and  absolute  laws  is  the 
mightiest  moral  truth  that  has  blessed  man,  and  from  it  will 
come  increasing  virtue  in  the  world  as  surely  as  from  the  truth 
of  the  absoluteness  of  physical  laws  has  come  and  will  come 
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President's  increasing  physical  good.  So  long  as  men  believed  that  a  charm 
or  a  miracle  would  prevent  the  spread  of  pestilence,  pestilence 
came  and  spread,  but  when  they  learned  the  certainty  of  the 
laws  ordaining  health  and  the  nature  of  these  laws  they  began 
to  resist  pestilence  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  resisted, 
and  so  it  is  and  will  be  increasingly  in  the  moral  world. 

The  ethical  element  in  education  is  therefore  represented  by 
the  teaching  that  holds  the  mind  to  the  absoluteness  of  law, 
eliminating  chance  as  a  factor  in  any  problem.  Every  class- 
room and  laboratory  dedicated  to  accurate  reasoning,  where 
pupils  learn  by  scientific  methods  to  reach  definite  results,  be- 
comes  a  powerful  aid  in  determining  the  moral  issues  of  life 
by  developing  the  habit  of  thought  that  leaves  nothing  to  con- 
jecture when  the  law  of  any  force  is  known. 

But  after  the  conviction  of  the  sovereignty  of  law  in  the  moral 
world  comes  the  necessity  of  right  moral  distinctions.  It  will 
be  admitted,  theoretically  at  least,  that  whatever  is  false  is  not 
only  unsafe  but  pernicious,  and  yet  one  persistent  error  in  all 
ethical  work  is  the  creation  of  false  standards  of  virtue,  show- 
ing in  many  instances  an  utter  failure  to  discriminate  between 
essential  right  and  essential  wrong.  Out  of  this  confusion  of 
thought  has  come  a  code  of  conduct  which  is  practically  de- 
moralizing because  of  its  insistence  on  much  that  has  no  basis 
in  reason  and  no  sanction  but  a  perverted  sense  of  duty.  Take, 
for  example,  the  commonly  accepted  catalogue  of  things  not  to 
be,  done  by  the  child  or  the  man  who  would  live  a  highly  moral 
life.  Many  if  not  most  of  them  have  no  moral  coloring  what- 
ever.  If  they  appear  to  have  it  is  because  they  have  been 
'  painted,  and  paint  deceives.  The  basis  of  supposed  moral 
classifications  is  too  often  the  theory  that  evil  inheres  in  things, 
that  there  is  contamination  in  mere  contact  with  unhallowed 
objects.  Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  this,  and  yet  on  this 
untenable  theory  has  been  built  in  the  name  of  right  a  whole 
system  of  requirements,  and  zeal  for  righteousness  has  spent 
itself  in  imposing  this  system  on  the  human  conscience.  Moral 
principles,  like  all  primary  forces,  are  few  and  simple.    How- 
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«ver  complicated  life  may  become  they  appear  in  every  relation-  Pre»idemtni 
fihip,  in  connectibn  with  every  question  of  duty,  and  to  retain 
their  power  they  must  retain  their  simplicity.  Whatever  there- 
fore obscures  essential  distinctions  weakens  the  moral  forces, 
and  nothing  in  ethical  instruction  is  or  can  be  more  important 
than  keeping  clear  and  distinct  the  few  primary  and  absolute 
principles  of  right  living.  However  we  may  have  come  by  them 
these  are  known  to  us  all.  They  are  a  part  of  our  inheritance, 
the  result  of  the  struggles,  defeats,  triumphs,  of  all  the  ages. 
No  one  questions  the  claims  of  truth,  honesty,  justice,  purity, 
honor,  but  through  the  perversity  of  human  nature  the  great 
task  of  the  teachers  of  morality  is  to  separate  these  from  the 
false  claims  of  supposed  self-interest  and  the  arbitrary  demands 
of  formal  and  fictitious  virtues.  In  this  work  there  is  much  to 
encourage  the  belief  that  the  present  shows  improvement  on 
the  past,  specially  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education.  The  code 
of  almost  every  college  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  was 
composed  largely  of  petty  rules  and  requirements  designed 
to  regulate  the  conduct  and  life  of  students.  Few  of  them  em- 
bodied any  of  the  great  cardinal  virtues.  They  created  moral 
offenses  where  no  vital  moral  principles  were  involved.  I  do  not 
say  that  there  was  no  recognition  of  these  vital  principles.  In  a 
sense  they  were  insisted  on  as  strenuously  as  today,  perhaps 
even  more  strenuously,  but  the  multiplication  of  requirements 
tended  to  confuse  thought  and  obscure  essential  distinctions. 
When  some  harmless  prank  or  infringement  of  rules  was  visited 
with  the  same  public  disgrace  that  would  follow  a  lie  or  an  act 
of  dishonor,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
fault  should  be  taken  from  the  sin  and  that  to  that  extent  the 
moral  sense  should  be  demoralized.  Today  these  elaborate 
codes  have  been  swept  aside  and  college  discipline  is  confined 
in  the  main  to  grave  moral  offenses.  The  gain  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  clearer  perception  of  essential  principles  and  manifests 
itself  in  a  higher  moral  average  in  the  student  world.  This 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  from  the  data  of  their  own  expcfrience 
can  compare  the  present  with  the  past. 
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^J^^«»*'»  But  the  task  of  making  right  moral  distinctions  is  not  alone 
nor  chiefly  the  duty  of  administrative  ofiBcers.  It  belongs  sped* 
ally  to  the  teacher,  for  the  great  ethical  principles  find  their 
truest  sphere  in  -work,  and  the  classroom  becomes  the  battle- 
field  between  good  and  evil.  By  virtue  of  close  personal  con- 
tact with  his  pupils  the  teacher  as  no  one  else  can  determine  the 
issue  of  the  moral  struggle  through  the  persistent  influence  of 
his  own  convictions  and  the  standard  of  virtue  which  he  raises* 
The  demands  of  the  classroom  fixed  by  the  teacher  himself 
either  clarify  or  confuse  the  moral  sense.  Out  of  that  room 
the  student  passes  with  clearer  or  more  hazy  conceptions  of 
ethical  principles  than  when  he  entered.  He  has  learned  that 
nothing  has  value  but  truth,  honesty,  honor,  or  that  deceit  and 
pretense  may  serve  immediate  ends  as  acceptably  as  reality  of 
merit.  It  is  diflBcult  to  define  the  influence  that  determines 
these  results.  It  is  subtle  and  pervasive,  creating  an  atmos- 
phere that  proves  a  tonic  or  a  poison;  but  its  source — ^the  char- 
acter, the  ideals,  the  moral  force  of  the  man  who  dominates 
that  little  world  for  the  hour — is  unquestioned.  Unconsciously 
to  himself  his  own  conceptions,  his  own  habits  of  work,  the 
standards  by  which  he  tries  himself  are  reflected  in  the  demands 
which  he  makes  and  the  judgments  which  he  renders,  and 
because  of  this,  without  perhaps  uttering  a  word  of  moral  in- 
struction or  exhortation,  the  work  of  his  classroom,  whether  it 
deals  with  history,  literature,  language  or  science,  represents 
in  large  measure  the  ethical  element  in  education.  If  I  say 
that  this  moral  force  is  more  pronounced  today  than  formerly 
I  only  assert  the  tendency  of  the  demands  of  modern  scholar- 
ship, which  because  of  their  insistence  on  accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness call  into  exercise  the  essential  virtues;  for,  I  repeat,  the 
great  ethical  principles  flnd  their  truest  sphere  in  work.  And 
the  work  which  develops  the  type  of  scholarship  required  today 
in  our  teachers  develops  also,  as  a  rule,  the  type  of  character 
that  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  true  and  the  false,  reality 
and  pretense,  and  therefore  puts  all  the  weight  of  emphasis  on 
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things  essential.    The  moral  force  of  higher  standards  of  work  p»««w*»t»* 
is  one  of  the  encouraging  features  of  modern  education. 

But  college  life  is  not  all  work,  and  we  have  not  considered 
comprehensively  the  ethical  element  in  education  till  we  have 
taken  note  of  the  tendency  in  the  field  of  play.  In  no  particular 
perhaps  has  there  been  greater  change  in  recent  years  than  in 
the  direction  given  to  the  employment  of  leisure  time.  The 
development  of  athletic  interests  is  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  modern  school  life  and  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  determining  ethical  influences. 

Without  entering  on  any  general  discussion  of  the  subject  we 
may  yet  call  attention  to  one  or  two  considerations  closely 
related  to  our  theme.  Passing  by  the  influence  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  physical  exercise  out  of  doors  for  other  forms  of  amuse- 
ment^ and  the  wholesome  effect  of  a  common  interest  that  directs 
the  efforts  of  all  to  one  great  end  and  merges  the  life  of  the 
individual  into  the  larger  life  of  the  organization  to  which  he 
belongs,  we  may  well  dwell  for  a  moment  on  that  phase  of  the 
athletic  movement  represented  by  faculty  control  or  supervision. 
In  effect  this  is  the  modern  substitute  for  the  old-time  effort 
which  sought  control  of  the  student's  leisure  time  by  the  system 
of  rules  and  regulations  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  It 
involves  the  same  principle,  the  right  of  the  faculty  to  determine 
what  Bhall  and  what  shall  not  be  done  outside  of  the  classroom^ 
but  the  difference  appears  in  the  nature  of  the  regulations.  To- 
day the  emphasis  is  put  on  restrictions  manifestly  right  and 
necessary.  Rules  determining  the  eligibility  of  players,  when 
and  where  contests  shall  be  held,  justify  themselves  and  appeal 
alike  to  the  reason  and  the  moral  sense ;  but  the  fact  of  greatest 
importance  is  that  these  dominant  interests  of  student  life  are 
subject  to  influences  which  are  steadily  raising  the  standard  of 
fair  play  and  honorable  conduct.  So  that  what  was  once, 
admittedly,  demoralizing  has  become  in  reality  a  part  of  the 
ethical  element  in>  education.  While  saying  this  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  evils  that  still  exist  in  connection  with  school  and 
college  athletics,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  outside  accom- 


President** 
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panipents  for  which  athletic  contests  are  the  occasion  and  not 
the  cause. 

Another  consideration  that  gives  ethical  meaning  to  athletic 
interests  is  the  principle  of  self-mastery  enjoined  and  enforced 
by  all  the  accepted  requirements  in  this  field  of  effort.  The  self- 
imposed  rules  of  athletes  recognize  the  law  that  "  every  one  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things,"  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  appetites  and  passions,  even  though  it  be  but  tem- 
porary and  for  the  furtherance  of  a  single  aim,  has  an  influence 
that  reaches  far,  for  it  aflftrms  the  principle  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  achievement,  the  necessity  of  self-control,  and 
this  is  in  essence  the  secret  of  moral  strength.  It  means  much 
therefore  to  the  cause  of  morals  that  youthful  enthusiasm  should 
take  the  direction  of  ambitions  and  activities  that  serve  directly 
or  indirectly  to  emphasize  fundamental  virtues  and  call  into 
exercise  the  forces  that  make  manly  character.  The  very  promi- 
nence that  is  given  to  athletic  interests  or  assumed  by  them  in 
all  our  educational  institutions  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
should  understand  their  ethical  influence  and  justifies  this  refer- 
ence to  them  which  might  otherwise  seem  irrelevant. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  another  influence  which  is  becom- 

« 

ing,  I  believe,  more  pronounced  each  year  in  educational  work 
and  which  is  represented  by  the  altruistic  spirit,  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  our  times.  The  laws  of  life  find  their  consum- 
mation in  the  requirements  of  service.  Toward  the  realization 
of  this  ideal  all  progress  tends,  and  because  helpfulness  stands 
at  the  climax  of  ethical  development  it  becomes  the  truest  in- 
spiration to  all  rigbt  living.  "  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bor (and  none  to  himself) :  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law."  If  the  higher  morality  expresses  itself  in  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  others  its  superiority  must  appear,  not  in  its  independence 
of  the  lower  forms  of  morality,  speaking  relatively,  but  in  its 
control  over  them,  which  means  that  the  altruistic  spirit  must 
quicken  the  moral  sense  in  general  and  strengthen  all  the  moral 
forces,  and  without  question  this  is.  its  influence.  The  very  effort 
to  lift  another  leads  one  to  plant  his  own  feet  the  more  firmly. 
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No  man  is  so  shorn  of  helpfulness  as. he  who  lacks  commanding  i^«p®»*  •' 


virtues;  so  that  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  service  carries 

with  it  as  an  essential  part  of  itself  the  development  of  character,  tionboara 

This  is  the  profound  ethical  significance  of  the  largier  aim  of 

education  as  recognized  today.    Its  avowed  mission  is  not  only 

to  train  for  usefulness  but  to  communicate  the  spirit  of  service. 

The  ideals  which  it  seeks  to  inspire  are  not  those  of  selfish 

achievement,  but  of  broad  helpfulness;  the  glory  of  life  is  to 

share,  the  value  of  all  acquirements  is  increased  ability  to  serve. 

If  the  persuasion  of  this  truth  is  not  the  aim  of  our  work  then 

our  work  fails  in  its  larger  mission  and  lacks  its  highest  ethical 

power;  teachers  we  may  be,  but  not. after  the  pattern  of  him 

who  taught,  "  He  that  would  be  greatest  among  you  let  him  be 

your  minister,  and  he  that  would  be  chiefest  let  him  be  the  ser- 

vant  of  all." 

I  have  not  said  it,  but  He  is  the  Master  who  must  teach  us  all 
if  we  would  fulfil  our  high  calling,  and  His  is  the  influence  that 
must  dominate  and  inspire  if  the  ethical  element  in  education  i» 
to  be  vital  and  vitalizing. 


Saturday  morning,  80  November 

EEPORT  OF   COLLEGE   ENTRANCE   EXAMINA- 
"  TION   BOARD    FOR   THE   MIDDLE   STATES 

AND  MARYLAND 

Pres.  Nicholas  Knrray  Butler — ^What  I  shall  have  to  say  this 
morning  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  report  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  some  reflections  on  a  report  which  has  been  already 
made.  There  have  been  placed  in  your  hands  copies  of  the 
printed  report  of  the  work  of  the  College  entrance  examination 
board  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  That  report  has  been 
circulated  for  two  months  i>ast  and  doubtless  many' of  you  are 
familiar  with  its  contents,  with  its  chief  statistical  information^ 
and  with  the  leading  deductions  that  may  fairly  be  drawn  from 
it.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  had  copies  of  it  can  get  them 
either  here  or  by  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  as 
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Report  of    j^  jg  ^^q  ^jgjj  ^f  ^]jg  board  to  have  the  report  widely  circulated 
ontrance     in  Order  that  every  college  and  school  teacher  anywhere  in  the 

ezmmlna.- 

4ion  board  United  states  interested  in  this  vital  question  of  administration 
and  instruction  may  be  fully  informed  as  to  what  is  being  done 
by  the  board  along  the  lines  which  it  has  marked  out  for  itself. 
When  two  years  ago  this  association  in  session  at  Trenton 
N.  J.,  passed  the  memorable  resolutions  which  indorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation  between  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
conduct  of  uniform  examinations  for  admission  to  college,  it 
was  felt  that  at  least  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  working 
toward  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  vexed  and  distressing 
problems  of  American  higher  education.  Not  even  the  most 
optimistic  and  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  principles  involved, 
not  even  Pres.  Eliot  of  Harvard  university  who  defined  those 
principles  with  so  much  vigor  and  so  much  conviction,  was 
prepared  for  the  ready  response  on  the  part  of  both  schools 
ai\d  colleges  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  this  association.  For  more  than  20  years  con- 
ferences had  been  held  at  intervals  between  the  representatives 
of  important  colleges,  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  college  admission  examination,  and  to  the 
definition  and  enforcement  of  appropriate  standards.  No  one 
of  these  conferences  was  without  some  measure  of  success, 
if  we  may  judge  success  by  the  character  and  significance  of 
the  resolutions  that  they  severally  adopted.  But  when  the 
members  of  these  conferences  returned  to  their  own  institu- 
tions it  was  found  that  the  projects  which  in  theory  were 
so  warmly  upheld  and  advocated  were  regarded  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  as  visionary  and  Utopian.  So  it  happened 
that  conference  followed  conference,  determination  after  de- 
termination was  expressed,  but  nothing  was  done.  Each 
college  went  its  own  way,  defining  the  most  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  secondary  school  study  in  wholly  different  and  not  un- 
frequently  in  conflicting  fashions,  and  setting  each  for  itself 
examination  tests  for  admission  which  more  often  hindered  than 
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belped  the  development  of  sound  methods  of  instruction  in  the  »w»»*  •« 

secondary  schools.  entwimee 

examli 

To  add  to  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  of  the  situation,  the  tioa 
problem  created  by  the  diverse  college  admission  standards  and 
examinations  was  greatly  complicated  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
subjects  of  instruction,  both  in  school  and  in  college,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  college  admission  examination  more  often 
than  not  took  no  account  of  these  newer  subjects.  Not  being 
subjects  for  examination,  these  newer  studies  were  undertaken 
very  reluctantly  by  the  very  students  for  whom  they  were  most 
beneficial,  and  the  progressive  secondary  schoolmasters  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  world-old  problem  of  the 
irresistible  force  and  the  immovable  body. 

The  far  reaching  and  always  evil  effects  of  this  condition  of 
affairs  were  no  longer  matters  of  professional  knowledge  alone. 
They  came  to  the  attention  of  parents,  of  the  newspaper  press, 
and  of  citizens  generally,  and  the  demand  was  loud  and  insistent 
that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  what  had  already  be- 
come an  intolerable  situation. 

In  response  to  this  public  sentiment,  a  public  as  well  as  an 
educational  sentiment,  this  association  acted;  and  so  fruitful 
had  been  the  experience  of  the  past  decade  in  the  Middle  states 
and  Maryland,  that  the  college  and  school  teachers  of  these 
states  were  more  prepared  than  the  colleagues  elsewhere  for  a 
determined  grappling  with  the  problem  with  full  intention  of 
solving  it.  It  was  because  of  this  that  within  30  days  of  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions  mentioned  a  call  was  issued,  signed 
by  the  executives  of  some  of  the  leading  colleges  in  this  terri- 
tory, inviting  a  preliminary  conference  to  assemble  and  act  on 
the  suggestions  made  by  this  association.  That  conference 
assembled  in  due  time  and  proceeded  to  act — not  to  discuss  or 
pass  resolutions.  The  time  for  discussion  and  resolutions  was 
over.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  secondary  schools 
were  suffering  at  the  moment.  Their  educational  opportuni- 
ties were  being  curtailed  and  their  time  in  part  wasted.  The 
colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  were  coming  to  a  consciousness  of 
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Construe-     works  OF  the  lives  of  their  authors.    Something  more  may  be 

tlon  of 

entrance      done,  however,  in  a  way  which  brings  up  a  point  of  a  good  deal 

tlon  pnper   Of  importance. 

in  Bnffiiab  rpj^^  requirement  indicates  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper 
10  or  15  subjects  will  be  offered  from  which  a  definite  number 
will  be  required.  This  definite  number  was  set  by  the  commit- 
tee at  three.  Some  colleges  whose  examinations  are  in  this 
form  have  given  more  questions,  even  as  many  as  six.  But 
most  I  believe  have  settled  on  three  as  being  a  fair  number  for 
an  .examination  taking  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Our  examination  was  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

This  turns  our  attention  to  the  matter  of  alternative  ques- 
tions.  The  theoretic  principle  of  alternative  questions  is  one 
of  some  interest  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  master  of 
the  pedagogic  literature  on  the  subject.  The  purpose  of  alter- 
native questions  is  to  exclude  the  probability  of  failure  through 
accident.  If  for  instance  one  question  only  be  given  out,  in 
any  subject  at  all,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  candidate 
otherwise  well  prepared,  being  unable  to  deal  with  that  special 
question  though  familiar  with  general  principles.  This  possi- 
bility is  less  where  it  is  the  ability  to  do  something  that  is 
required,  as,  for  instance,  in  some  mathematical  questions.  It 
becomes  greatest  where  it  is  pure  information  that  is  wanted. 
In  our  case — at  least  in  English  A — it  is,  on  the  whole,  ability 
that  is  wanted,  and  pure  information  as  such  is  not  called  for. 
The  importance  of  alternative  questions  then  is  not  so  great  as 
elsewhere. 

There  is  one  objection  to  alternative  questions,  namely,  that 
every  set  of  alternatives  is' just  as  easy  as  its  easiest  part. 
Thus  if  you  have  three  questions,  one  a  severe  test,  one  of  aver- 
age difficulty,  and  one  rather  easy,  and  allow  a  student  to 
answer  any  one,  why,  of  course,  the  same  rating  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  go  to  the  well  prepared  and  the  ill  prepared  alike,  the 
ambitious  and  the  lazy.  Now  the  English  paper  last  June — and 
I  believe  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  other  papers 
— fell  into  this  difficulty  in  the  first  part.     The  requirement  was 
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to  write  three  paragraphs.     12  subjects  were  given  and  as  coMtmo- 

tioa  of 

there  were  only  10  books,  it  is  clear  that  some  books  gave  entrance 
subjects  for  two  questions,  or  in  other  words,  that  if  a  student  tion  paper 
had  read  only  two  books,  and  those  the  right  ones,  he  would  *"*  Knariuh 
have  sufBcient  information  to  write  a  good  paper.  Now  it  is 
possible  without  alternative  questions  to  give  subjects  which 
shall  call  for  a  knowledge  of  at  least  six  books  and  perhaps  more. 
For  instance  in  the  paper  as  given,  question  12  offered  as  a 
subject  '^The  feeling  between  Jessica  and  Shylock  and  that 
between  Bebecca  and  Isaac  of  York."  A  topic  of  that  sort 
would  require  a  knowledge  of  two  books,  and  a  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  would  probably  be  as  useful  as  any  other.  If  we 
could  offer  five  such  topics  and  give  no  alternatives  we  could 
ask  something  on  each  one  of  the  10  books.  Even  as  the 
paper  stood,  a  better  arrangement  could  have  been  made. 
There  were  12  topics  of  which  three  were  to  be  chosen.  The 
result  of  this  was,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  pupils  could 
come  in  with  a  knowledge  of  two  books  only.  Two  of  the  ques- 
tions were  on  SUas  Mamer  and  the  result  of  that  was  a  perfect 
deluge  of  Silas  Mamer  literature,  as  one  of  the  readers  remarks, 
and  the  bulk  of  it  poor,  weak  stuff.  Silas  Marner  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  weak  brother. 
"All  the  poor  students  choose  subjects  connected  with  that 
book,"  writes  another  of  the  readers  of  the  papers,  "and  no 
matter  what  questions  you  ask,  they  write  just  the  same  routine 
narrative."  Without  pausing  to  speculate  on  whether  one 
could  not  frame  a  question  which  would  obviate  this  latter  dif- 
ficulty, it  may  be  said  that  by  arranging  our  12  topics  in 
three  groups  and  asking  for  one  topic  out  of  each  group,  we. 
could  have  insisted  on  a  knowledge  of  at  least  more  than  two 
books. 

It  is  still  to  be  asked  whether  it  be  necessary  to  give  an 
opportunity  on  every  book.  I  see  few  reasons  for  such  a  course 
in  English  A;  asking  a  question  on  every  book  means  that  those 
who  have  read  but  three  or  four  books,  or  remember  but  three 
or  four,  are  to  be  able  to  pick  out  just  the  ones  they  retnember. 
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constrve-    J  think  it  would  be  best  to  confine  the  questions  in  this  paper 

tion  of  '^    *^ 

eatranee       tO,  Saj,  half  the  bOOks. 

tiom  paper  ^^  the  secoud  part  of  the  paper  no  alternatives  at  all  were 
In  Buffiuii  giy^uj  that  may  have  been  one  reason  why  10;<  less  passed 
it,  though  there  were  probably  other  reasons  too.  These 
questi6ns  were,  one  on  Burke,  one  on  Macaulay,  one  on  Mac- 
hethf  and  one  on  grammar  and  elementary  rhetoric.  There 
was  no  question  on  Milton's  Minor  poems.  I  confess  I  do  not 
recollect  now  precisely  the  reason  why.  I  think  that  it  would 
have  been  rather  better  if  the  other  questions  had  been  short- 
ened, and  another  added  on  this  book. 

These  questions  in  B  were  not,  it  may  be  remarked,  such  as 
could  be  answered  in  a  paragraph  written,  as  in  A\  as  an  exer- 
cise in  English  composition.  It  is  thought  by  several  of  those 
interested  in  the  paper  that  it  would  be  well  if  this  part  of  the 
examination,  too,  could  be  made  an  exercise  in  the  writing  of 
good  paragraphs,  and  such  a  course  is  quite  possible  within  the 
requirements,  although  there  are  reasons  against  it  as  well 
as  for  it.  One  practical  reason  for  such  a  course  is  that 
English  B  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  already  taken  A  in 
a  previous  year.  In  these  cases  the  readers  of  the  books  should 
have  some  means  of  judging  whether  a  student's  habits  of 
expression  are  sufficiently  good  to  warrant  this  passing  and  as 
the  questions  stood  the  candidates  often  had  an  idea  that  they 
could  answer  one  or  another,  by  one  sentence  or  two,  which 
gave  the  reader  very  little  idea  of  their  ability  in  writing. 

With  the  exception  of  the  matters  already  noted  and  some 
minor  points,  I  believe  that  the  form  of  the  paper  set  last  June 
is  good.  It  must  contract  its  alternatives,  I  believe;  it  should 
probably  recognize  all  the  designated  books  required  for  study; 
it  should  give  a  little  clearer  statement  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  its  parts.  With  these  exceptions,  I  believe  it  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  general  character  of  the  board  examinations  in 
English. 

All  this  however  is  quite  mechanical.  Examinations  are  cer- 
tainly a  piece  of  machinery  and  to  manage  any  machinery  one 
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must  be  entirely  conversant  with  it,  even  be  extremely  inter-  coMtme- 
ested  in  it  as  machinery.    Something  of  a  machine  our  examina-  entranee 
tion  rather  unfortunately  must  be.    If  I  were  going  to  examine  ^lon  paper 
one  boy  or  one  girl  and  had  2^  hours  to  do  it  in,  I  should  not  *"  »»«"■>* 
have  much  trouble  in  satisfying  myself  and  doing  a  good  deal 
more  besides.    But  to  examine  wholesale,  to  examine  1000  in 
the  same  time  one  would  like  for  one,  is  a  harder  matter,  calls 
iior  more  ingenuity  and  thought,  and  can  not  be  done  as  well. 

It  must  be  done  as  well  as  possible  and  we  are  justified  in 
spending  a  good  while  over  the  machine  that  is  to  do  it.  But 
of  course  the  machine  is  not  everything;  the  examination 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  machine  for  testing  the  knowl- 
edge of  500  or  1000  students  who  are  passing  from  school  to  col- 
lege. It  is  in  a  way  a  representative  of  what  the  colleges  think 
is  a  fair  knowledge  of  a  subject  and  of  course  also,  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  kind  of  work  that  the  secondary  schools  are  doing. 
This  last  paper  was  drawn  up  by  two  college  professors  and  one 
teacher  in  a  private  school,  but  the  school  teacher  was  one  in 
close  touch  with  college  work,  and  the  college  men  had  for 
a  number  of  years  had  considerable  opportunities  for  observing 
school  work,  so  that  both  sides  of  the  question  were  represented. 

It  became  a  matter  of  interest  with  the  committee  very  soon 
to  decide  the  question :  ^^  Shall  we  recognize  all  the  main  kinds 
of  teaching  or  only  those  that  we  deem  best?"  And  here  I  speak 
only  lor  myself  (for  the  opinion  of  the  committee  as  such  is 
hardly  important  here)  in  saying  that  I  believe  we  must  for  the 
present  recognize  all  the  main  lines  of  teaching.  We  may 
give  greater  opportunities  doubtless  to  those  modes  of  teaching 
which  seem  to  us  the  best  and  if  possible  we  may  mainlaifi  the 
particular  importance  of  some  particular  lines  for  a  number  of 
years  so  as  to  direct  special  attention  to  it  on  the  part  oC  those 
w^ho  study  the  paper,  but  for  the  present  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
proper  to  fail  to  recognize  any  very  definite  and  well  known 
lines  of  English  teaching. 

Thus,  to  take  only  an  example  or  two,  some  teachers  desire  a 
particular  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  text,  often  so  far  as  minor 
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Construe-    matters  of  language  are  concerned.    A  play  of  Shakspere's,  a 

tlon  'of         « 

entrance     poem  of  Milton's,  they  hold,   should  be  mastered  textually 


tlon  paper  ^1*^  ^^^  thereby  implied,  before  one  endeayors  to  add  much  of 
in  Knariisit  what  might  be  called  appreciative  criticism.  Such  teaching  we 
all  understand  may  easily  degenerate  into  mere  questioning  on 
grammatical  and  other  information  based  on  the  text.  On  the 
other  hand  some  teachers  prefer  to  aim  at  a  full  and  yital 
response  to  the  literary  quality  of  the  book  in  hand.  A  student- 
should  enjoy  and  enjoy  intelligently,  cinjoy  in  such  a  way  as  to 
help  form  the  taste  and  judgment;  if  literature  can  be  made 
delightful  in  this  way  one  may  neglect  an  acquaintance  with 
linguistic  diflSculties  or  even  additional  literary  information. 
Such  teaching  we  understand  well  enough  may  easily  degener- 
ate into  what  Prof.  Freeman  called  "chatter  about  Shelley." 
But  the  fact  that  either  method  may  be  misused  does  not  seem 
to  me  a  reason  why  either  should  be  neglected.  It  is  true  that 
if  we  give  questions  demanding  textual  knowledge  we  encourage 
dry-as-dust  perversions  of  literature  and  that  if  we  give  ques- 
tions demanding  appreciation  we  encourage  what  should  not 
even  be  dignified  by  the  word  "  gush."  Still  we  must  ask  some 
questions;  if  we  bar  every  method  that  can  be  misused  we  bar 
every  methofl  and  practically  every  question.  Nor  can  we  fix  on 
one  definite  mode  of  teaching  which  we  think  best.  I  have  my- 
self, for  example,  a  perfectly  definite  idea  as  to  the  best  aim  in 
teaching  English.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not  prevail 
widely,  indeed  it  does  not  prevail  at  all  or  anywhere.  I  could 
clearly  not  base  any  questions  on  it,  for  it  would  be  largely  a 
matter  of  accident  if  they  were  answered  correctly. 

Careful  study  of  a  text  is  an  excellent  thing;  if  one  does  not 
know  the  texts  one  is  likely  to  become  very  unscholarly  and 
much  of  the  benefit  of  one's  education  is  lost.  Real  delight  in 
a  masterpiece  is  also  an  excellent  thing;  if  one  learns  in  school 
not  to  enjoy  literature,  one  had  better  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  The  historical  development  of  literature  furnishes  a 
good  standpoint  for  the  study  of  any  book;  so  does  the  discrim- 
ination of  literary  forms  and  qualities.     1  should  hesitate  as  an 
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examiner  to  refuse  a  chance  to  tell  what  he  knows  to  a  student  con«trnc- 

tion  of 

trained  in  any  way  itself  respectable,  and  such  would  be  the  entrance 


effect  of  refusing  to  give  questions  on  the  modes  of  study  which  ^lon 

we  regard  as  less  valuable.  inBn»iui» 

Still — and  with  slight  doubts  as  to  absolute  consistency — I 
think  we  should  give  greater  opportunities  to  those  lines  of 
teaching  which  we  prefer.  I  speak  of  the  consistency  of  the 
thing,  for  I  think  there  is  ground  for  any  teacher  to  say,  "  If 
you  recognize  my  way  of  teaching  at  all,  why  not  recognize  it 
fully?  If  you  give  my  students  a  chance  to  get  through,  why 
not  give  them  a  chance  to  do  themselves  credit?  "  The  answer 
is  twofold,  practical  and  sentimental:  in  practice  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  be  sure  that  questions  based  on  different  lines  of  teaching 
will  be  of  equal  difficulty  and  even  if  it  were  we  can  not  really 
expect  that  any  set  of  examiners  will  not  put  forward  specially 
the  kind  of  teaching  which  they  believe  in. 

Here,  were  it  not  a  rather  delicate  matter  to  speak  of,  it 
seems  to  me  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  these 
uniform  examinations.  The  papers,  constructed  by  competent 
teachers  chosen  from  a  wide  area,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  best 
lines  of  teaching  that  prevail  today,  and  hence  do  a  real  service 
to  not  a  few  teachers  who  have  not  the  best  opportunities  for 
getting  at  the  opinions  and  methods  of  their  coworkers.  The 
papers  ought  to  do  so  much  it  would  seem  to  me,  and  such  an 
aim  should  be  in  the  minds  of  examiners,  even  though  practical 
considerations  may  at  one  time  or  another  put  it  in  the  back- 
ground. 

For  we  must  remember  that  the  first  necessity  of  the  paper 
is  to  be  practical.  The  paper  is  truly  a  speculative,  a  theoreti- 
cal matter  to  me,  to  many  of  you  perhaps.  But  to  many 
students  and  to  many  teachers  it  is  not  a  speculative  matter. 
It  is  never  a  theory  that  confronts  them;  it  is  a  condition,  often 
in  more  senses  than  one.  The  examination  is  or  will  be  a 
severely  practical  matter  next  June  to  many  a  girl  who  is  keyed 
up  to  a  pitiable  state  of  excitement,  or  is  worn  down  almost  to 
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Construe-    nervous  prostration;  to  many  a  boy  who  has  struggled  all  the 

tlon  of 

entrance  Spring  to  remember  his  English  literature  instead  of  his  base- 
tumprper  ^^^^  score,  or  who  looks  on  a  year's  further  preparation  as  a 
m  BnariiBh  matter  perhaps  of  impossibility.  To  these  and  others  the  pai)er 
will  come  with  all  the  cruel  practicalness  of  Nature,  and  it  is 
surely  our  duty  to  see  that  no  theories  of  ours,  no  speculation 
as  to  ultimate  benefits  to  others,  stand  in  the  way  of  those  boys 
and  girls  having  the  fairest  chance  to  do  themselves  honor  if 
they  can,  or,  if  they  can  do  no  more  to  be  recognized  as  fit  for 
college  work. 

I  shall  allow  myself  the  liberty  of  appending  a  remark  not 
perhaps  strictly  demanded  by  the  subject  in  hand,  yet  connected 
naturally  with  several  of  the  points  we  have  had  in  mind.  The 
requirement  practically  declares  that  ability  to  write  good  Eng- 
lish is  one  of  its  objects  and  a  knowledge  of  English  literature 
another.  I  would  not  depreciate  the  value  of  either  of  these 
things.  But  I  rather  think  that  the  requirement  would  be  a 
little  better,  a  little  more  consistent,  if  it  demanded  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  good  English  is  and  a  knowledge  of  English  liter- 
ature; or  an  ability  to  write  correctly  and  well,  and  an  ability 
to  read  with  an  appreciation  of  what  is  read.  And  when  I 
speak  of  appreciation  I  use  the  word  not  in  the  narrower  sense 
in  which  it  has  lately  appeared  in  criticism,  but  merely  as  a 
short  expression  for" a  combination  of  powers:  for  understand- 
ing, the  power  of  mastering  the  whole  meaning,  the  thought  of 
the  author;  for  appreciation  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  power 
of  getting  at  the  literary  qualities  and  quality,  the  art  of  the 
author;  and  I  should  add,  for  enjoyment,  admiration  and  delight, 
were  it  not  that  I  believe  that  those  excellent  things  will  follow 
when  we  have  gained  the  powers  already  named.  Knowledge 
of  good  English  and  knowledge  of  English  literature,  then,  or 
the  power  to  write  well  and  the  power  to  read  with  thorough 
appreciation.  My  own  preference  would  be  for  all  four,  but  if 
we  could  not  have  all  four  I  should  prefer  the  last  two.  I 
should  prefer  to  have  a  student  who  could  write  fairly  well 
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and  who  had  gained  the  power  of  appreciative  reading.    Then  coii«tr«©- 

tion  of 

the  examination  would  be  a  test,  not  of  the  information  of  the  entrance 
student  but  of  his  ability.  And  then  we  should  be  quite  free  tuj^^per 
to  put  any  question  that  we  thought  would  test  that  ability,  *■  »»»**■'» 
just  as  the  examiners  in  the  classics  and  modern  languages  are 
free  to  choose  whatever  passages  they  see  fit  to  test  ability  in 
sight  reading,  or  as  the  examiners  in  mathematics  are  free  to 
put  whatever  problems  they  see  fit  to  test  an  ability  to  use 
mathematical  principles  and  formulas.  And  the  examination 
would  be  simpler  than  it  is  now  because  it  would  be  a  test  of 
ability.  And  this  ability  might  be  gained  in  any  way.  We  do 
not  demand  that  a  student  learn  to  write  from  special  books 
and  we  need  not  demand  that  he  should  learn  to  read  from 
special  books.  When  special  books  are  prescribed  there  is  al- 
ways difference  of  opinion  as  to  particular  excellences.  The 
main  question  of  importance,  however,  I  believe  is  really  this: 
Is  there  a  way  of  gaining  a  power  of  appreciative  reading  bet- 
ter than  studying  a  certain  jiumber  of  masterpieces?  I  think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is.  A  better' way  is  this, 
I  should  say:  first  determine  what  specific  powers  go  to  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  the  desired  appreciation  and  next  devise 
methods  for  cultivating  particularly  those  specific  powers.  I 
am  very  far  from  believing  that  one  can  devise  any  such  method 
out  of  hand,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  with  careful  thought  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  at  work  in  this  direction  we  should 
not  be  as  successful  as  are  the  teachers  of  drawing  and  music 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  football  or  rowing  on  the  other.  They 
always  resolve  the  necessities  of  the  cultivation  of  successful 
power  into  their  elements  and  then  attend  to  the  elements.  I 
believe  we  should  do  the  same. 

It  we  ever  shall  do  so,  our  task  in  making  a  good  examination 
paper  will  be  much  easier  and  much  more  worth  making.  It 
is  a  well  known  jest  that  when  it  was  desired  to  make  English 
literature  a  subject  for  honors  at  Oxford,  the  proposal  was 
opposed  by  those  who  alleged  that  it  was  not  suitable  as  a 
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Construe-    uniyersitj  study  because  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  good 

tion  of 

entrance  examination  on  it.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  lies  in 
ttrapaper  j^st  the  kind  of  work  that  we  think  of  as  coming  under  the 
mBn^iiaii   head  of  that  much  abused  word  English. 

Discussion 

The  president — ^We  all  regret  that  Mrs  Louise  Sheffield  Brow- 
nell  Saunders,  of  the  Balliol  school,  Utica,  can  not  be  here  this 
morning,  but  her  paper  will  be  read  by  Miss  Hall. 

Mrs  Louise  Sheffield  Brownell  Saunders  [paper  read  by  Hiss  Hall] 
— It  is  from  the  practical  experience  of  three  years  of  teaching 
freshman  and  sophomore  English  in  a  university  and  the  two 
years  since  of  preparing  students  for  college  entrance  examina- 
tions in  English  that  I  would  speak  today.  And  I  shall  con- 
fine what  I  have  to  say,  as  has  Prof.  Hale,  to  the  following 
question:  granted  the  present  requirements  in  English,  how 
shall  an  examination  be  constructed  in  order  to  attain  the 
student's  best  good  both  in  the  school  and  after? 

I  contend  for  two  things:  1)  that  the  entrance  examination 
should  require  no  criticism  of  English  literature  as  such  at  all ; 
2)  that  it  should  lay  much  more  stress  on  a  student's  ability  to 
write  English  than  on  his  knowledge  of  certain  books. 

I  realize  that  neither  of  these  contentions  will  command  the 
universal  acceptance  of  any  one  of  Prof.  Hale's;  but  1  am  glad 
nevertheless  for  an  opportunity  to  say  in  public  what  I  have 
myself  become  firmly  convinced  of,  and  after  all,  my  duty  here 
is  to  "  open  a  discussion  • ' ! 

I  maintain  that  a  school  pupil  should  attempt  no  criticism 
of  English  literature  as  literature  at  all.  To  aim  at  such  criti- 
cism almost  invariably  hurts  a  very  young  reader's  enjoyment 
of  a  book.  It  makes  him  read  with  self-consciousness.  Now 
self-conscious  readers  we  want  our  children  eventually  to  be: 
intelligently  discriminating,  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them.  Only  I  believe,  school  is  too  early  to  begin  this 
discrimination. 
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Let  the  school  work  consist  in  reading  for  enjoyment;  for  Ji®^"*J"^ 
instruction  in  the  subjects  read  about;  for  the  widening  of  the  entrance 

exRm  Inn- 
child's  interests  and  general  notions  of  the  world;  for  stimulat-  tion  paper 

ing  his  imagination;  for  giving  him  a  background  of  pictures,  "  "*  • 
scenes,  events  vividly  realized;  above  all  for  the  planting  in  him 
of  a  love  of  books,  as  on  the  whole  the  surest  single  resource 
for  happiness  in  this  world.  All  these  ends  will  be  accom- 
plished and  will  be  accomplished  only,  if  he  enjoys  what  he 
reads  as  he  reads  it. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  most  constant  Shakspere 
readers  I  know  is  unable  to  this  day  really  to  relish  the  loveli- 
ness and  charm  of  the  Merchant  of  YerUce  because  of  its  hope- 
lessly hackneyed  associations  with  school  routine  and  study;  we 
all  can  surely  think  of  lesser  things  which  have  suffered  for  us 
a  like  deterioration. 

Then  too,  granted  even  that  a  child  enjoys  his  attempts  and 
successes  at  criticizing  Milton's  methods  and  aims,  there  is  an 
objection  quite  as  serious  to  encouraging  him.  He  has  not,  and 
can  not  have  while  a  school  pupil,  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
maturity  for  the  task.  He  becomes  overconfident  in  his  own 
opinions,  whether  they  are  bits  of  knowledge  assimilated  from 
his  teacher  or  lucky  guesses  of  his  own.  Far  better,  I  think, 
is  it  for  him  just  to  assume  that  Shakspere  was  right  rather 
than  suggest  possible  improvements;  just  to  love  to  read  Stev- 
enson's stories  rather  than  be  able  to  analyze  his  methods. 

The  colleges  with  their  great  libraries,  their  ampler  leisure, 
their  fewer  studies  at  a  time,  their  maturer  point  of  view,  can 
train  their  students  in  literary  criticism  and  the  power  of  a 
true  appreciation  of  values  when  the  time  comes.  Let  the 
schools,  I  say,  teach  their  pupils  to  love  to  read  a  thing  for  its 
own  sake,  to  know  it  well  as  something  in  which  they  have  be- 
come interested,  to  be  able  to  respond  to  it  with  sympathy  even 
if  not  with  discrimination. 

A  boy  or  girl  of  18  who  responds  with  eager  sympathy  and 
impressibility  to  both  the  solemn  terrors  of  Macbeth  and  the 
turgid  eloquence  of  ChUde  Harold,  and  even  cares  equally  for 


Cons  trve- 
tlon  of 
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both,  is  far  more  likely  to  find  an  afterlife's  delight  in  books, 

and  to  grow  into  a  discriminating,  intelligent,  habitual  reader, 

uir.!^:;,  than  the  18  year  old  who  has  learned  why  the  Shakspere  makes 

lABnsiiaii   ^  g^  much  higher  appeal  to  us  than  does  the  Byron,  but  has 

lost  his  love  of  Macbeth  in  the  process. 

But  if  we  are  not  deliberately  to  train  our  pupils  in  habits 
of  discriminating  thought  about  books,  how  shall  we  make  the 
study  of  English  into  one  the  discipline  of  which  is  keen  enough 
and  necessary  enough  to  rank  it  as  now  the  most  universally 
required  study  in  the  school  and  college  curriculum?  I  reply, 
in  teaching  the  children,  not  habits  of  mature  criticism  but 
habits  of  ready  and  correct  expression. 

I  come  to  my  second  contention:  let  the  entrance  examination 
lay  far  more  stress  than,  it  now  does  on  the  power  to  write 
English  well.  Here  are  things  not  beyond  the  maturity  of  any 
student  of  18  who  is  capable  of  going  to  college  at  all :  to  write 
a  legible  clean  hand;  to  spell  correctly;  to  punctuate  with  intel- 
ligence; to  construct  a  sentence  that  will  stand  on  its  feet;  to 
put  together  a  paragraph  that  deals  with  one  group  of  ideas; 
to  order  his  thoughts  about  a  subject  in  a  certain  definite  way; 
to  be  able  to  throw  one  thought  into  relief  and  to  subordinate 
another. 

None  of  these  things  ought  to  have  to  be  taught  in  college. 
None  of  them  ought  to  be  taught  there.  They  should  be  de- 
manded absolutely  as  a  necessity  of  training  before  a  student 
is  let  in.  And  the  entrance  examination  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  require  these  things  before  everything  else,  and 
the  standard  of  marking  so  arranged,  that  a  student  shall  not 
be  admitted  into  college  at  all  unless  his  work  is  in  all  these 
particulars  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  present  entrance  exam- 
inations in  English  for  all  colleges  of  standing,,  nominally  re- 
quire these  things;  that  they  do  not  require  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  actually  to  secure  them  is  proved 
by  the  statistics  made  public  within  the  year  by  some 
of  the  best  known  New  England  colleges,  which  have  revealed 
the  amazing  inability  of  the  college  freshman  to  spell  ordinary 
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words  and  to  write  simple  sentences  grammatically.    That  is,  con^tmc- 

tton   of 

the  college  has  to  offer  instruction  in  spelling  and  elementary  entrnnce 
sentence  structure;  while  the  schools  are  occupied  in  using  the  tion  paper 
.very  time  in  which  these  things  should  have  been  learned  in  a  *"  Bmriuii 
futile  attempt  to  teach  "  criticism." 

Let  our  teachers  keep  the  students'  thought  simple  and  their 
own;  and  let  them  put  the  immensely  larger  part  of  the  avail- 
able time  on  teaching  the  students  how  to  arrange  and  present 
— how  to  handle  these  thoughts. 

Fancy  the  pleasure  then,  of  a  teacher  of  college  freshmen,  of 
a  class  who  have  read  a  number  of  books  with  real  enthusiasm 
and  gusto;  who  care  undiscriminatingly,  it  is  true,  but  who 
care  (that  is  the  point)  for  reading  generally;  and  who  not  only 
know  how  to  express  themselves  in  a  presentable  fashion  but 
are  in  the  habit  of  so  expressing  themselves. 

Then  could  come  the  knowledge  of  English  literature  and  its 
great  names;  the  study  of  its  development;  the  comparison  of 
one  centurv's  standards  with  those  of  another;  and  of  one  man's 
achievement  with  that  of  another.  All  this  fascinating,  exact- 
ing, educative  work  is  merely  travestied,  and  can  be  merely 
travestied,  bv  school  work  with  children. 

Carried  out,  this  plan  would  result,  I  have  to  admit,  in  a 
different  sort  of  "requirements;"  in  a  larger  number  of  books 
to  be  read,  and  in  a  totally  different  manner  of  reading  them. 
The  school  pupil  should,  according  to  it,  I  think,  have  a  general 

• 

familiarity  with  the  great  stories  of  English  literature,  Chau- 
cer's, Spenser's,  Shakspere's,  and  perhaps  wisely.  Pope's  Iliads 
or  the  chief  Arthurian  stories  from  the  Idyl%  of  the  king;-  all 
this  rather  with  the  resulting  sense  of  "  having  been  there,"  a 
general  feeling  of  familiarity  with  the  great  names  and  charac- 
ters of  story  than  with  any  minute  knowledge  of  language, 
method  or  literary  technic. 

He  might  have,  as  well,  at  this  age,  a  general  outline  knowl- 
edge of  English  literature  and  some  acquaintance  with  its 
greater  personalities;  all  this  I  would  not  press — these  things 
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constrvc-     can  be  taught  in  the  college  and  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 

tlon  of 

entrance      within  Its  province. 


tlon  paper       But  aslde  from  all  this  question  of  "  requirements  "  in  read- 
inBnviub   jj^g.  dropping  jt  altogether;  assuming  that  the  present  require- 
ments are  the  best  and  are  fixed;  how  should  the  entrance  ex- 
amination in  English  be  constructed? 

To  this  the  considerations  which  I  have  touched  on  would 
lead  me  to  advocate:  1)  that  the  entrance  examination  lay 
most  of  its  stress  on  testing  a  student's  ability  to  write  the  lan- 
guage; to  express  his  own  ideas;  and  2)  that  such  questions  as 
it  sets  to  test  a  student's  knowledge  of  books  read  should  be 
questions  that  demand  accurate  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
books,  to  be  sure,  but  no  more  than  the  knowledge  of  a  young 
and  immature  reader. 

These  two  requirements  would  be  met:  1)  by  some  exercise  in 
conveying  direct  impressions  of  what  the  student  knows  from 
his  own  experience — an  exercise  in  "  description  "  or  "  narra* 
tion,"  the  books  have  it;  and  2)  by  some  exercise  in  conveying 
his  knowledge  of  the  books  he  has  read;  knowledge  of  the  kind 
I  have  indicated,  immature  but  first-hand.  To  take  examples 
•     from  the  recent  paper  set  by  this  association: 

What  the  two  events  were  which  influenced  Silas  Marner  so 
far  as  to  change  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  The  direct  effect 
of  each. 

What  three  methods  of  dealing  with  America  does  Burke 
suggest  and  by  what  arguments  does  he  support  the  method 
he  favors? 

This  part  of  the  examination  would  furnish  an  exercise  (to  quote 
the  books  again)  in  "  exposition  "  and  "  argument." 

And  in  both  parts  of  a  paper  constructed  on  these  simple 
lines  the  test  should  be  decisive ;  let  a  student  pass  either  with 
or  without  certain  alternatives  in  the  books  he  has  read,  if  you 
choose,  but  if  he  can  not  write  good  English  in  presentable  form, 
exclude  him  from  college  altogether. 

Ingpector  Charles  Davidson — As  the  time  is  passing  very  rapidly 
I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  practical  suggestions*    The 
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college  entrance  examination  in  English  may  be  viewed  from  construe- 
either  of  two  points.    First,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  entrance 

exanilnn— 

applicant's  ability  to  do  freshman  work.  This  point  of  view  is,  tion  paper 
I  think,  favored  by  many  college  professors.  Second,  it  may  be  *"*  ^■•i**'* 
regarded  as  a  test  of  knowledge  and  power  gained,  and  of 
present  ability — the  knowledge  and  power  gained  in  a  prepara- 
tory course  presumably  four  years  long.  These  two  pointe  of 
view  lead  to  somewhat  different  examinations.  Without  dis- 
cussing  these  in  detail  I  would  simply  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
second  is  the  more  satisfactory  point  of  view.  If,  then,  we  con- 
sider this  examination  as  a  test  of  knowledge  and  power  gained 
through  the  preparatory  course,  we  may  fairly  ask,  "What  shall 
be  the  scope  of  this  test?" 

If  the  examination  is  a  suitable  one  it  must  test  the  important 
elements  of  instruction  for  the  whole  four  years,  i.  e.  for  the 
preparatory  course.  Now  it  seems  to  me  impofisible  that  a  sin- 
gle examination  at  the  end  of  a  four  year  course  can  test  all  the 
important  elements  of  instruction  for  that  course.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  divide  the  examination  into  a 
preliminary  and  a  final  one,  to  determine  the  applicant's  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject-matter  of  the  course.  The  test  of  a  student's 
ability  is  a  more  difficult  and,  at  best,  an  unsatisfactory  matter; 
but  here  some  change  is  possible  and  desirable.  If  we  note  that 
the  student's  ability  to  write  depends  in  large  part  on  his  taste, 
his  esthetic  appreciation,  we  shall  see  that  cramming,  in  a  pre- 
paratory course,  will  surely  fail  to  give  the  result  desired;  and 
yet  probably  there  is  no  other  subject  in  a  secondary  i^chool  for 
which  the  temptation  to  cram  is  so  continually  present  with 
teachers  and  students  as  in  the  study  of  English.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible, therefore,  for  the  examination  in  English  to  take  cogniz- 
ance of  time,  the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  the  subject  during 
each  of  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course?  .  It  is  true  ihat 
by  making  two  examinations,  a  preliminary  and  a  final,  we  shall 
take  cognizance  in  a  measure  of  the  work  given  in  the  different 
years  of  the  course,  but  a  greater  recognition  than  this  seems  to 
me  desirable. 
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Construe-        ^g  J  iqqJj  i^^Q  ffie  work  in  the  high  schools  of  this  state  I  find 

tlon   of  '^ 

entrance  that  the  lack  of  Suitable  time  provision  in  the  program  is  per- 
tlon  paper  haps  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  good  work.  If 
fnBnffitMii  ^YiQ  regents  were  to  mass  their  tests  of  English  work  at  the 
close  of  the  four  year  course  as  the  College  entrance  examina- 
tion board  does,  I  apprehend  that  to  this  lack  of  time  provision 
another  difficulty  would  be  added;  the  study  of  English  would 
be  relegated  to  the  last  years  of  the  course,  whereas  this  work 
should  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  four  year  course  in  the  high 
school  rather  than  at  the  end.  More  time,  more  study,  should 
be  given  to  English  in  the  first  or  second  than  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  but  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  four  years 
with  no  earlier  or  more  elementary  examination  will  inevitably 
lead  the  schools  to  arrange  a  course  that  will  emphasize  the  study 
of  English  in  the  later  rather  than  in  the  first  and  second 
years  where  this  work  should  be  most  important  and  should 
receive  the  greatest  attention..  This,  therefore,  I  consider 
another  reason  why  the  division  of  the  examination  into  prelimi- 
nary and  final  is  desirable.  In  the  preliminary  examination 
there  could  be  some  test  of  knowledge  of  grammar;  some  tests 
for  elementary  rhetoric,  of  ability  in  waiting  and  of  knowledge 
of  one  or  more  of  the  easier  texts.  This  examination  should 
be  taken  at  the  close  of  the  second  or  third  year  of  high  school 
w^ork. 

There  is  another  point  also  in  which  the  examination  might 
be  improved.  It  has  already  been  recognized  on  this  platform 
that  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  this  board  to  guide  and  suggest 
through  its  questions  the  kind  of  study  that  seems  to  it  most 
desirable,  and  alternative  questions  have  been  mentioned  as  a 
means  to  this  end.  Much  can  be  done  through  the  insertion  of 
alternative  questions  in  both  sections  of  the  examination  paper. 
Alternative  and  optional  questions — specially  alternative  ques- 
tions— need  not  lower  in  any  particular  the  quality  or  grade  of 
the  test.  If,  for  example,  we  bracket  two  questions,  one  of 
which  lies  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  general  teaching 
of  the  text  while  the  other  is  suggestive  of  better  methods  of 
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instruction  or  of  a  more  desirable  content,  the  student  will  not  coMtmc- 

tton  off 

be  unjustly  treated  and  yet  the  teacher  may  profit  by  the  sug-  entrance 
gestion.    If  the  two  questions  are  on  the  same  text  the  criticism  tunTpaper 
made  by  a  former  speaker  will  be  met;  the  number  of  books  la^snKiuk 
which   the   student   must   master   will   not   be   in   any   sense 
lessened  by  such  alternative  questions.     I  believe,  therefore, 
that  with  alternative  questions  it  is  fully  within  the  power  of 
this  board  to  direct  and  control  in  a  very  great  measure  the 
<*haracter  of  instruction  in  method  and  content. 

I  would  return  for  a  moment  to  appoint  I  have  already  dwelt 
upon,  namely,  the  time  element  in  the  study  of  English.  Is  it 
just,  and  within  the  province  of  an  examining  board,  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  time  element  as  well  as  of  the  results  in  a 
course  of  study?  I  answer,  Yes.  The  consecutive  study  of  a 
subject  under  competent  teachers  is  distinctly  recognized  in 
some  countries  as  a  factor  in  the  examination,  as  having  an 
appreciable  value  in  the  test.  I  would  suggest  as  a  method  of 
further  testing  this  time  element,  the  filing  of  a  statement  by 
the  principal  or  teacher  of  the  time  given  to  study  and  recita- 
tion in  English  for  each  of  the  four  years.  I  think  that  this 
statement  can  very  properly  be  considered  a  portion  of  the 
examination  itself;  but  I  would  not  say  that  it  should  be  made 
so  prominent  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  give 
the  desired  time  should  exclude  him  from  passing.  Let  it  stand 
simply  as  one  element  in  the  examination. 

I  will  sum  up  my  suggestions:  first,  a  preliminary  and  a  final 
examination,  not  simply  an  examination  on  books  for  reading 
in  one  year  and  one  on  books  for  study  another  year,  but 
a  cross-section  of  the  school  work  such  that  the  preliminary 
examination  shall  test  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years 
and  possibly  of  the  third  year,  and  the  final  examination 
the  work  of  the  fourth  year;  second,  that  alternative  ques- 
tions be  bracketed,  but  that  such  questions  be  confined  to  a 
single  text,  so  that  the  field  of  study  may  not  be  limited  or 
restricted  in  any  way  through  alternative  choices,  and  that 
the   primary  purpose   of  these  bracketed  questions   shall   be' 
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constrnc-     the  suggestioD   of  somc  desirable  content   or  method   of  in- 
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entrance  struction;  third,  that  a  statement  of  the  time  given  to  the 
tion  paper  studj  of  English  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  preparatory 
tn  Bnsiisb  course  bo  filed  with  the  paper  and  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
examination.  The  need  of  this  statement  seems  to  me  imper- 
ative. Permit  me  to  take  a  moment  to  give  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  this.  A  few  years  ago  the  professor  in  charge  of 
the  entrance  examinations  in  one  of  our  largest  universities 
wrote  me  a  rather  startling  letter  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
work  presented  at  that  university  by  the  students  of  the  schools 
in  this  state.  I  requested  from  him  the  papers.  Our  clerks, 
going  to  the  regents  office  records,  tabulated  the  work  actually 
done  by  each  of  those  students  in  the  regents  schools  in  order 
that  I  might  know  just  how  far  our  schools  were  responsible 
for  the  state  of  things  exhibited  by  that  file  of  papers.  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  result.  There  were  some  dozen  or  more  of  these 
papers,  15  I  think,  and  there  was  not  a  single  specimen  that 
fairly  represented  the  work  done  in  English  in  the  high  schools 
of  this  state.  Half,  at  least,  were  by  students  who  had 
left  the  high  school  by  the  middle  of  the  course  for  some 
special  preparatory  school  that  would  fit  them  more  directly 
for  the  examinations  of  that  university,  some  school  where  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  such  nonessentials 
as  English,  music  and  drawing.  In  one  case  a  student  who 
declared  that  he  had  our  certificate  proved  to  be  right;  it  was 
the  elementary  certificate,  however,  which  admitted  him  to  the 
high  school  and  not  the  one  at  the  close  of  the  high  school 
course. 

That  investigation  caused  me  to  ponder  somewhat  over  the 
situation.  Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  I  am  not  certain;  but 
I  believe  today  that  the  students  seeking  admission  to  the 
larger  universities  of  this  country  do  not  fairly  represent  the 
work  in  English  that  is  actually  done  in  the  organized  courses 
of  the  high  schools.  A  disturbing  factor  enters  in  almost  every 
.  case,  namely,  the  overpressure  for  special  study  on  certain 
subjects  for  admission   to   given   universities.     Now  the  only 
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means,  as  I  think,  through  which  the  universities  themselves  con**"®- 

'  '  °  tlon   of 

can  discover  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  this  particular,  the  entrance 
only  means  through  which  this  examining  board  can  assure  tion  paper 
itself  of  the  actual  position  of  English  in  the  preparation  of  *"  k^^"*** 
students  for  college,  is  the  requirement  of  some  such  state- 
ment by  the  teachers  as  this  which  I  have  advocated.    Let  us 
have  a  clear,  aboveboard  statement  of  the  time  that  has  been 
given  in  each  year  to  the  study  of  English,  when  the  candidate 
comes  before  the  examination  board  and  asks  for  its  certifi- 
cate that  he  is  qualified  in  English  for  college  work.     This 
work  can  not  be  crammed.    We  might  as  well  attempt  to  cram 
the  study  of  music  as  of  essay  writing.    We  can  not  cram  in 
this  matter  of  the  development    of    esthetic  appreciation,  of 
taste — these  matters  which  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  good  writ- 
ing and  of  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of  literature. 
•    Let  us  then  through  this  statement  of  the  time  element  stop 
the  cramming,  or  make  perfectly  clear  to  the  teachers,  to  the* 
examination  board  and  to  the  universities,  the  real  source  of 
diflQculty.    I  am  sure  it  is  not  understood. 

Prin.  William  K.  Wickcs — Several  centuries  ago  an  English 
lad  wrote  this  bit  of  doggerel  concerning  his  schoolmaster: 

From  Powles's  1  went  to  Eton  sent — 

Where  forty  three  stripes 

Given  me,  at  once  I  had, 

For  fault  but  small 

Or  none  at  all. 

See,  Udall!  see 

The  mercv 

Of  thee  to  me 

Poor  lad! 

That  was  Nicholas  TJdall,  a  very  early-English  schoolmaster 
and  the  author  of  the  first  English  comedy;  As  I  listened  this 
morning  to  the  splendid  remarks  of  Pres.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  I  could  but  think  and  say  to  myself,  "  Nicholas  1,  ruler, 
literally,  over  the  bodies  of  youth,  is  dead — ^peace  to  his  ashes! 
Nicholas  2  is  here,  ruler  over  the  mind  and  spirit  of  youth — 
long  and  happy  be  his  reign !" 
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Ctfnstrnc-        j  heard  the  president  of  this  association  say  vesterdav  when 

tton  of  ^  ^   ^  ^ 

entrance      he  was  Waiting  for  the  author  of  a  paper  to  appear:  "  It  is  very 

exnmlnn- 

tion  paper   diflBcult  to  discuss  a  paper  which  has  not  yet  been  presented." 
inBnffiuh    j  ^^^  ^j^-^  j^Qpujug  ^^at  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  discuss  one 

that  has  been  presented. 

We  have  heard  this  morning  from  Prof.  Hale,  a  chip  of  the 
old  block  whom  we  know  so  well  and  love  so  dearly,  the  son 
himself  a  master  of  the  English  tongue;  we  have  heard  a 
delightful  paper  from  Mrs  Saunders,  a  mistress  of  the  mother 
tongue;  we  have  heard  from  Dr  Davidson,  the  autocrat  of  the 
examining  table.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  seen  the  English 
language,  all  alive  and  palpitating,  placed  on  the  examination 
table,  while  the  young  surgeons  and  surgeonesses  proceeded  to 
dissect  it;  and  when  the  intellectual  clinic  of  three  hours  was 
over,  in  my  imagination  I  have  seen  the  floor  all  strewn  with  the 
broken  bones  and  disjecta  membra  of  the  English  language;  but 
"there  is  great  virility  and  life  in  the  English  tongue,  and  it 
survived.  And  while  it  was  a  slaughter  of  the  English  tongue, 
it  was  a  slaughter  of  the  innocents  as  well;  but  they,  too,  will 
"run  away,"  to  come  back  and  try  the  examination  another 
day. 

I  said'  to  a  little  fellow  who  handed  me  up  his  English  paper, 
"Charlie,  did  you  pass?"  "I  don't  know,  sir;  but  I  wrote  so 
.  much  it  will  make  'em  sick  to  read  it."  That  boy  drew  out 
(as  Shakspere  would  say)  "the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than 
the  staple  of  his  argument."  I  am  not  saying  aught  in  dis- 
paragement  of  the  work  of  the  regents  in  English,  nor  in  any 
other  department;  they  are  doing  magnificent  work  along  all 
lines  of  secondary  education  in  this  state;  they  have  a  splendid 
corps  of  men  to  do  that  work,  devoted,  able,  conscientious.  I'^ 
like  their  work  as  far  as  it  goes;  it  sometimes  goes  too  far. 

Well,  you  can  readily  see  that  after  we  have  heard  from  the 
master  of  the  English  tongue,  the  mistress  of  the  English 
tongue  and  the  autocrat  of  the  English  tongue,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  me  to  say  about  this  subject;  and  therefore  I  propose 
to  turn  the  question  to  the  seamier  and  more  practical  side,  and 
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ask,  "  How  shall  the  paper  youth  be  constructed  for  examina-  conitmc- 

tlon  of 

tion  in  English?"    I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  use  the  word  "paper  entranee 
Touth."     I  do  not  mean  it  in  any  disparaging  sense.    I  mean  tion^iiper 
that  we  may  take  these  youths  just  as  we  would  a  piece  of  paper  *"*  '^'*«**"'* 
and  crease  and  fold  and  shape  them  at  our  will.    This  m^st 
be  done  if  we  are  to  prepare  the  boy  for  the  examination  paper, 
instead  of  simply  the  examination  paper  for  the  boy;  and  one 

■ 

way  in  which  we  can  do  it  is,  to  get  rid  at  once  and  forever 
of  the  old  Dogberrian  creed  that  "  to  be  a  well  favored  man  is 
the  gift  of  fortune,  but  to  read  and  write  comes  by  nature." 
No,  the  English  language  does  not  come  in  that  way;  if  it  did, 
it  might  better  stay  away  than  come.  I  suppose  we  must  con- 
cede, too,  that  boys  and  girls  are  born  for  the  express  purpose 
that  teachers  may  experiment  on  them.  In  this  generation,  at 
least,  it  is  true;  and  whole  multitudes  of  them  are  born  in  that 
fashion.     Wordsworth's  child  no  longer  exists  in  these  days: 

Behold  the  child  among  his  new-born  blisses, 
A  six  yjears'  darling  of  a  pigmy  size! 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses. 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes. 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart, ' 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art! 

No;  long  ago  the  scientists  began  "to  peep  and  botanize  o'er 
dead  men's  graves,"  and  now  the  psychologists  are  beginning  to 
peep  and  peer  and  theorize  over  babies'  cradles.  Well,  we  must 
accept  that  fact.  The  infant  world  no  longer  sings,  "  Heaven 
lies  about  us  in  our '  infancy,"  but,  "  Teachers  state  strange 
things,  about  us,  which  we  can  not  understand."  The  only  thing 
that  a  boy  can  say  is,  "  Shades  of  the  prison  (school)  house  begin 
very  early  to  close  about  the  growing  boy."  Dr  Woodward  of 
St  Louis  tells  us  that  we  must  put  the  whole  boy  to  school.  I 
think  we  do;  we  put  his  body  to  school  till  the  poor  fellow  some- 
times gets  so  faint  and  weary  that  he  wellnigh  drops  by  the 
way.  » 

I  remember  once  when  I  was  a  pedagogue  in  northern  New 
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I 

^         Conatruo- 
^         tlon  of 


York,  I  heard  a  boy  make  a  curious  noise^a  sort  of  cross 
entrance  between  a  "  gullup  "  and  a  gape,  and  on  asking  him  what  was 
tlon  paper  the  matter,  he  said,  "  I  was  drawing  in  my  breath,  sir."  "  Do 
inBnffii.li   y^^  gj.^^  j^  jjj  often?"    "  Not  very."    "  Well,  won't  you  please 

try  and  arrange  hereafter  to  draw  your  breath  in  during  vaca- 
tion?" "Yes,  sir."  But  the  poor  boy — we  put  his  whole  body 
to  school  till  it  revolts  and  has  to  find  some  expression..  We 
put  his  whole  mind  to  school — the  whole  mind.  I  remember  the 
case  of  a  poor  lad  in  a  diflflcult  study — he  hadn't  very  much 
mind,  probably.  The  teacher  one  day  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  would  get  an  idea  into  that  boy's  head  if  it  took  the  rest 
of  her  lifetime;  so  she  hammered  away  at  the  poor  little  fellow 
till  at  last  she  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  when  she  saw 
a  little  gleam  in  his  eye,  and  then  he  fainted  dead  away;  the 
idea  was  too  much  for  the  boy's  mind.  We  put  the  spirit  and 
soul  of  the  boy  to  school  in  these  days,  too;  and  1  don't  know 
but  that  we  crush  out  that  spirit  much  in  the  way  described  by 
a  football  enthusiast.  He  said  one  day  concerning  his  oppo- 
nents in  a  debate  in  which  he  was  interested,  "  Tackle  them  low, 
and  drag  them  in  the  mud;"  and  that  is  sometimes  what  we 
do  with  the  spirits  of  youth. 

Again,  the  examination  paper  must  go  a  long  way  back  of  the 
examination  time,-  and  we  must  sonjehow  manage  to  educate 
the  boy  up  to  and  into  the  examination  by  the  time  that  exam- 
ination reaches  him.  You  remember  that  story  of  the  Scotch 
minister  by  the  name  of  MacGregor  who  got  up  in  his  pulpit  one 
day,  and  said  with  Scotch  frankness:  "  There  was  a  day  when  an 
ancestor  of  mine  was  to  be  hung  for  stealing;  but  as  he  was  a 
distinguished  thief,  he  was  allowed  to  choose  the  tree  on  which 
he  was  to  be  hung,  and  with  rare  presence  of  mind  he  chose — 
a  gooseberry  bush.  It  was  at  once  objected  that  a  gooseberry 
bush  was  too  small,  whereupon  he  retorted.  *  Never  mind,  let  it 
grow!  I'm  in  no  hurry.'"  But  we  must  be  in  a  hurry  to  get 
that  boy  ready  for  the  examination  by  the  time  the  examination 
comes;  and  woe  to  the  boy  who  is  not  ready  when  the  crucial 
day  dawns;  and  welcome  the  day  when,  as  Pres.  Ganfield  has 
said,  the  boy  will  make  as  easy  and  natural  a  transition  from 
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the  high  school  to  the  college  as  now  he  does  from  grammar  con.trnc- 

SChool  to  high.  entrance 

exauilnfto 

Well  then,  if  the  boy  is  to  be  prepared  for  examination  as  he  tion  paper 
ought  to  be,  how?  In  the  first  place,  we  should  try  to  get  him  *»^»»"»'» 
ready  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  age 
and  land  in  which  he  lives.  But  not  altogether.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  in  this  age  of  ours  I  regret  to  say,  and  in  this 
land  of  ours,  that  are  not  conducive  to  the  best  English  speech. 
You  know — those  of  you  who  have  arrived  at  years — how  long  a 
song,  and  the  music  of  it,  will  linger  in  the  memory;  and  some 
of  the  songs  that  our  boys  and  girls  sing  today  are  tawdry  in 
sentiment  and  tough  in  language.  This  will  have  its  eflfect, 
surely,  unless  we  can  exorcise  it  from  the  spirit  and  the  lips  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  today.  So  also  the  element  of  slang,  all- 
pervasive  in  the  trifling  speeches  coming  to  many  a  boy  and  girl 
through  inheritance  in  the  family,  through  the  playground  as 
they  play  their  games  and  indulge  in  their  sports,  from  the 
street,  which  after  all  is  the  worst  place  of  all  for  the  utterance 
of  bad  language.  Sometimes  as  1  have  heard  a  boy  of  the  street 
indulging  in  language  that  was  neither  elegant  nor  decent  I 
have  longed  to  take  that  boy  and  fill  him  within  and  souse  him 
without  in  the  good  English  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer's  "well  of 
English  undefiled." 

I  saw  once  in  a  boy'e  paper  on  the  quarantine  of  New  York, 
"  Disease  is  the  thing  that  carries  off  more  people  than  death 
itself;"  and  I  tell  you,  friends,  that  the  diseases  that  are  coming 
into  our  magnificent  English  speech  will  one  day  drive  out  its 
virility,  its  strength,  its  nobleness,  its  purity,  unless  we  who  are 
set  for  the  defense  of  the  language  of  Milton  and  of  Shakspere 
stand  stoutly  and  proclaim  it  abroad  that  English,  in  so  far  as 
we  can  make  it,  must  be  pure,  sweet  and  grand  as  the  springs 
and  sources  whence  it  came. 

Now  all  this  we  mu»8t  do  if  we  would  educate  the  child  for  the 
examination.  We  must  be  careful  to  instil  into  him  the  love  of 
good,  honest,  Saxon  speech,  with  all  its  virility,  nor  forget  the 
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Construe-     other  and  the  sentimental  side  of  it,  but  seek  with  Tennyson  to 

tlon  of  '  "^ 

entrance      express  the  glorj  of  the  language: 

ezamlna- 

iutn  papc'j  Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good! 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

and  if  we  want  the  sense  and  the  sentiment  combined,  we  may 
go  to  Dr  Van  Dyke,  when  he  says,  "  Lord,  keep  me  from  caring 
more  about  books  than  folks  and  more  about  art  than  life." 

And  again,  we  must  teach  literature  to  get  our  students  ready 
for  these  examinations — ^teach  the  literature  that  is  comprehen- 
1  sible  to  the  student.    I  remember  once  when  I  was  a  teacher  at 

';  .     Brooklyn  that  a  lad  was  set  (not  by  me)  at  the  cruel  test  of  writ- 

i  ing  an  essay  on  an  international  complication  with  Spain  called 

the  "Virginius  affair,"  ^nd  he  ended  his  essay  in  this  way: 

■ 

"  Finally,  although  I  have  written  as  pompously  as  a  diplomat- 

!  ist  for  the  sake  of  the  style,  yet  I  confess  I  know  nothing  what- 

ever about  the  matter."     We  must  have  a  knowledge  that  is 

.1  quotable,  so  that  it  will  not  be  said  of  our  boys  when  they  go 

out  into  the  world  as  the  countess  of  Pembroke  said  to  Chaucer, 
that  his  "  silence  was  more  agreeable  to  her  than  his  conversa- 
tion."   We  must  help  the  youth  so  far  as  we  can,  to  train  the 

'  memory  and  the  imagination,  by  having  him  learn  the  greatest 

passages  in  our  great  English  prose  and  poetry.    I  believe  there 

'  is  more  good  to  be  gained  for  him  by  that  than  by  a  knowledge 

of  the  plot  and  plan  of  every  novel  that  was  ever  written,  or 
even  the  grandest  play  that  was  ever  constructed.    We  come 

m 

right  heart  to  heart  with  the  life  of  humanity  when  we  get  our 
boys  to  learn  and  to  appreciate  the  great,  imaginative  utter- 
ances of  Daniel  Webster  as  he  holds  aloft  the  flag  in  view  of 
the  world;  of  Lincoln,  with  his  magnificent  simplicity  of  Saxon 
speech;  of  Charles  Sumner,  with  his  classical  utterances  on 
peace  as  the  "  true  grandeur  of  nations."  Then,  too,  how  great 
the  spell  of  our  poets  all  the  way  from  Whittier,  with  his  idyllic 
diction,  down  to  Sidney  Lanier,  with  his  ideal  diction. 
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And  we  must  do  another  thing — a  most  important  thing,  it  conatmc- 
seems  to  me,  a  thing  that  no  examination  under  heaven  that  I  entrance 

exAntina-" 

know  of  teaches — we  must  contrive  some  test  for  the  student  non  paper 
in  oral  speech,  in  oral  language.  I  wish  that  there  were  a  test  *"  En»ii»i» 
devised  for  declamation;  then  we  should  have  the  learning  of 
declamations  and  speeches  by  great  orators  in  a  way  that  would 
give  the  pupil  to  understand  exactly  what  they  meant.  We 
should  not  hear  of  any  student's  saying,  as  I  have  heard:  "Who, 
sir,  was  Benjamin  Ifranklin?  A  printer's  runaway  boy — a 
Yankee  chandler's  tallow  son;"  or  hear  another  exclaiming: 
"  Sir,  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  build  a  fresh  bacon  fire  to 
liberty;"  or  another  carry  confusion  into  the  magnificent  utter- 
ance of  the  earl  of  Chatham  where  he  told  George  3,  "  Sir,  this 
is  no  time  for  adulation,"  by  saying,  "  Sir,  this  is  no  time  for 
adulteration,"  just  about  the  time  when  the  oleomargarin  bill 
was  before  the  New  York  assembly.  In  debate,  also  there 
should  be  an  oral  test.  I  wish  that  we  might  have  it;  there 
is  nothing  that  will  so  sharpen  the  wits  of  a  boy  as  this  conflict 
in  actual  debate — a  likely  power  of  argument,  of  sarcasm  and 
of  repartee  along  all  lines. 

Why,  what  a  splendid  time  we  had  yesterday  afternoon  in 
listening  to  the  speakers.  They  did  not  sit  down  in  their 
library  and  write  out  by  the  midnight  lamp  those  utterances 
that  came  hot  and  glowing  from  their  lips.  Rev.  Father  Bros- 
nahan — how  clear  and  beautiful  his  logic,  with  just  a  little  touch 
of  the  archaic  in  it;  Pres.  Rhees  of  Rochester  university,  how 
clear-cut  and  limpid  his  utterances  and  crystallike  his  sen- 
tences; Pres.  Stryker,  how  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm  and 
power  in  what  he  said  and  in  his  plea  for  the  man  before  the 
technical  education;  and  in  the  afternoon,  Regent  McKelway — 
the  man  who  to  my  thinking  uses  the  finest  English  of  any  man 
in  public  life  today,  now  and  then  by  using  apt  alliterations  and 
by  giving  an  epigram  that  clings  in  the  memory  like  a  chestnut 
burr;  and  Colgate — do  you  remember  that  speech,  and  how  he 
angled  for  that  fish,  and  how  he  brought  it  up  finally  and  landed 
it  in  the  basket?    Magnificent  illustration  of  all  oral  speech 
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tion  ot^'  which  no  written  paper  ever  could  have  compassed.  It  reminded 
entrance  jjjg  jjj  j^g  q^^  particular  casc  of  what  John  Bunyan  said  long 
tton  pnper  ago  with  reference  to  getting  men  into  the  Christian  religion ;  he 

In  Bnarltsl^ 

said  it  was  with  men  as  with  fish,  "  They  must  be  groped  for 
and  be  tickled  too,  or  they  will  not  be  caught  whatever  you  do;" 
and  Brother  Colgate  evidently  had  been  groped  for,  and  tickled 
too — for  they  caught  him!  And  then  the  other  speaker  must 
not  be  forgotten — Pres.  Faunce — how  hot  and  glowing  the 
words  came  from  his  lips  and  what  a  magnificent  utterance  it 
was!  I  am  only  telling  you  these  things  to  show  you  why  I 
believe  we  ought  to  have  an  oral  test.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  a  teacher  of  elocution  said  to  me:  "  The  regents  ought 
to  give  two  counts  for  oral  language — for  declamation  and 
debate."  I  said,  "  My  dear  madam,  I  think  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  they  will  do  it."  Maybe  there  are  insuperable  prac- 
tical diflQculties  in  the  way  of  it;  but  I  tell  you,  if  the 
regents  do  not  give  the  boys  a  single  count  for  declamation  and 
debate,  they  will  count  when  they  get  out  into  the  world;  for 
when  men  are  obliged  to  open  their  mouths  and  speak  their 
thoughts,  they  want  to  have  them  ready  at  the  very  door  of 
their  lips! 

And  somehow  all  this  training  it  seems  to  me  should  lead 
up  to  that  which  Pres.  Butler  emphasized  when  he  gave  five 
leading  points  of  a  good  education,  should  lead  up  to  correct- 
ness and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue;  and,  friends, 
those  of  us  who  teach,  no  matter  what  subject  we  may  teach, 
can  do  much  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  care.  We  may 
do  it,  first,  by  criticism  of  their  speech  whether  it  is  written  or 
spoken — kindly  criticism,  but  keen;  we  can  do  more,  even,  by 
commendation  of  them  when  they  do  well.  We  can  do  still 
more  by  our  example — never  letting  down  in  thought  or  speech 
from  the  high  ideal  of  the  magnificent  language  of  which  we 
are  the  inheritors  and  the  present  possessors. 

I  think  in  this  way  our  pupils  may  be  prepared  somewhat  for 
that  dreadful  examination  that  is  coming;  and  no  matter  about 
the  examination — ^it  will  all  come  round,  as  Charles  Dudley 
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Warner  once  said,  "  that  we  will  soon  forget  the  examination  ^onBtmc- 

®  tlon  of 

and  in  time  learn  to  forgive  the  examiner."  But  we  want  some  entrance 
practical  good  out  of  it.  You  know  that  when  the  old  peasant,  tion  paper 
Caspar,  was  asked  by  a  little  granddaughter  about  the  victory  *"*  En»iui» 
of  the  English  over  the  French,  "  But  what  good  came  of  it  at 
last?",  he  said,  "Why,  it  was  a  famous  victory."  That  is  all 
there  was  to  it.  Now  what  good  is  coming  of  these  examina- 
tions? To  the  teacher,  faithful,  hardworking,  first,  this  good 
will  come — three  r's  that  are  very  much  greater  in  the  world 
of  teaching  than  the  famous  three  r's  of  "  readin',  'ritin'  and 
'rithmetic."  St  Paul  voices  it:  "Having  respect  unto  the  rec- 
ompense of  reward."  There  are  the  three  r's  that  well  may 
stimulate  any  teacher  to  do  the  best  that  in  him  lies — "  having 
respect  unto  the  recompense  of  reward."  And  what  good  will 
it  do  the  student — all  this  preliminary  training?  It  will  give 
to  him  a  bright  light  thrown  on  our  beautiful  English  tongue; 
it  will  give  to  him  a  stronger  power  with  which  to  do  battle 
when  he  goes  out  into  the  world. 

So  my  plea  is,  that  we  should  do  all  we  can  in  these  days, 
alas!  of  too  degenerate  English,  to  keep  alive  and  glowing  the 
magnificent  fervor  and  beauty  of  the  English  tongue — the  large 
inheritance  to  us  from  the  early  days  of  our  ancestors — the 
language  that  has  gathered  within  itself  all  that  is  good  from 
every  language  under  heaven.  I  don't  know  what  language  will 
be  spoken  in  the  other  world,  but  I  hope  that  all  of  you  on  your 
way  thither  will  attempt  to  put  into  your'  heads  a  goodly  stock 
of  virile  English;  for  it  may  be  you  will  have  occasion  to  speak 
it  when  you  get  there;  and  for  the  boys  and  girls,  let  us  pray, 
as  I  do  so  often,  the  prayer  of  John  Milton — magnificent  user 
of  the  English  tongue  in  his  best  prose — that  "  our  youth  may 
be  inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of 
virtue;  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  great  men 
and  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  throughout  all  ages." 


•  i 
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MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS    • 

MUceiiane.     Friday  morning,  the  president  made  the  following  announce- 

01UI 

bosineas      ments: 

Commiittee  on  nominations.  Dr  Julius  Sachs  of  New  York;  Pres. 
Rush  Rhees  of  Rochester;  Prin.  D wight  Holbrook  of  Ossining; 
Prof.  A.  C.  Flick  of  Syracuse;  Sup't  Vernon  L.  Davey  of  East 
Orange. 

Auditing  committee.  I'res.  Isaac  Sharpless  of  Haverford  col- 
lege; Prof.  Edgar  A.  Emens  of  Syracuse. 

Entrance  examination  hoard.  Saturday  morning,  the  president 
announced  the  appointment  of  the  five  representatives  from  the 
secondary  schools  to  serve  on  the  College  entrance  examination 
board  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  as  follows: 

James  L.  Patterson,  headmaster  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  academy, 
Chestnut  Hill;  S.  J.  McPherson,  headmaster  of  the  Lawrenceville 
school;  Wilson  Farrand,  headmaster  of  the  Newark  academy; 
J.  G.  Croswell,  principal  of  the  Brearley  school,  New  York;  and 
Julius  Sachs,  principal  of  the  Sachs  collegiate  institute,  New 
York. 

Dr  Butler — In  that  connection,  acting  under  the  instruction^^ 
of  that  board,  I  offer  the  following  resolution,  and  move  its 
adoption : 

Whereas,  The  College  entrance  examination  board  of  the  Mid- 
dle states  and  Maryland  at  its  annual  meeting  held  November  9, 
1901,  adopted  the  following  resolution, 

^'Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland  be  requested  to  ex- 
tend a  formal  invitation  to  the  New  England  association  of  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools,  to  choose  each  year  five  members 
of  the  College  entrance  examination  board  representing  second- 
ary school  teachers  of  the  New  England  states,  so  soon  as  not 
fewer  than  five  New  England  colleges  and  scientific  schools  have 
accepted  the  invitation  to  become  members  of  this  board." 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved ,  That  the  Association  of  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland  does 
hereby  extend  a  formal  invitation  to  the  New  England  associa- 
tion of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  to  choose  each  year  five 
members  of  the  College  entrance  examination  board  to  repre- 
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sent  the  secondary  schools  of  the  New  England  states;  the  repre-  Mucemme- 
sentatives  so  elected  to  take  their  seats  on  the  board  so  soon  as  bu-meM 
not  fewer  than  five  New  England  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
have  accepted  the  invitation  tendered  them  by  the  board  to  be- 
come members  thereof. 
Adopted 

Prof.  Hale  jr — May  I  offer  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  our  hosts: 

Reaolvedy  That  this  association  presents  its  hearty  thanks  to 
Syracuse  university,  to  Chanc.  and  Mrs  Day  and  to  the  local 
committee,  for  their  eminently  hospitable  and  efficient  recep- 
tion. The  interest  and  advantage  of  the  intellectual  side  of  a 
very  successful  meeting  was  equaled  by  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  arrangements,  and  by  the  delightful  opportuni- 
ties for  social  intercourse  and  interests. 

I  move  that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 

Ad(ypted 

The  president — We  certainly  appreciate  most  thankfully  the 
courtesy  that  has  been  extended  to  us  and  the  hospitable  en- 
tertainment which  we  have  enjoyed. 

Treasurer's  report 

To  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 
Middle  states  and  Maryland: 

I  herewith  present  to  you  my  report  as  treasurer  of  your 
association  for  the  year  1900-1,  with  the  necessary  itemized 
statement  and  corresponding  vouchers. 

Beceipts 

< 

Balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  30  Nov.  1900 |415  76 

Received  membership  dues  for  1898-99,  from  four 

schools 20  . . 

Eeceived  membership  dues  for  1899-1900,  from  eight 

schools 40  . . 

Received   membership   dues   for    1900-1,    from    144 

schools 720  . . 

Received  membership  dues   for   1901-2,  from  four 

schools 20  . . 

Amount  of  receipts  to  28  Nov.  1901 |1 215  76 
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Disbursements 
vuoeiiane.  p^p  printing,  binding,  and  distributing  proceedings 

bii>ine«e           of   1899-1900 $281  22 

For  printing,  binding,  and  distributing  proceedings 

of   1900-1 . . ! 353  12 

Other  printing 14  85 

Expressage  and  freight 3  44 

Postage  and  telegrams 20  92 

Expenses  of  executive  committee,  four  meetings. . , .  118  45 

College  €*ntrance  examination  board's  appropriation.  50  . . 

Stationery 3  95 

Stenographer 63  76 

Typewriting   3  40 

Trunk  line  agent 17  . . 

Amount  of  disbursements  to  28  Nov.  1901 J930  11 


• 


Leaving  in  treasurer's  hands  28  Nov.   1901  a  bal- 
ance   of f285  65 

To  this  apparent  balance  of  f285.65  must  be  added  |35  for 
membership  dues  paid  after  the  treasurer's  books  were  bal- 
anced and  therefore  too  late  to  appear  properly  in  this  report, 
making  the  real  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  at  the  date 
of  his  report  f320.65. 

The  bill  for  printing  and  distributing  the  proceedings  of  1899- 
1900,  which  failed  to  reach  the  treasurer  in  time  for  his  report 
last  year,  is  presented  in  this  year's  report,  and  adds  largely 
to  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Two  schools  are  in  arrears  for  dues  of  1898-99;  eight,  for 

1899-1900;  and  13  for  1900-1.     The  greater  part  of  this  sum  of 

?115  will  doubtless  be  paid  during  the  year.     The  membership 

dues  for  1901-2,  with  the  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  will 

certainly  sufiSce  to  meet  the  regular  charges  of  the  association 

for  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted 

John  B.  Kibffbb  Treasurer 
Lancaster  Pa,  28  Nov,  1901 
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Beport  of  auditing  committee 

We  have  examined  the  account  of  Prof.  John  B.  Kieffer,  treas-  Mi»ceii«i«- 
Tirer  of  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  bnaineM 
the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  and  find  them  correct,  there 
being  a  balance  in  bank  of  |285.65. 

Isaac  Sharpless 
Edgar  A.  Emens 
Adopted 

Officers.  The  committee  on  nominations  reported  the  follow- 
ing for  oflScers  of  the  association  for  the  coming  year. 

President,  Headmaster  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  academy, 
Kewark  N.  J. 

Vice-presidents,  Prof.  Abby  Leach,  Vassar  college,  Poughkeep- 
sie  N.  Y.;  Prin.  A.  L.  Goodrich,  Utica  free  academy,  Utica  N.  Y.; 
Prin.  Charles  W.  Evans,  East  Orange  high  school,  East  Orange 
K.  J.;  Prof.  Louis  Bevier  jr,  Rutgers  college.  New  Brunswick 
N.  J.;  Dr  W.  R.  Crabbe,  Shady  Side  academy,  Pittsburg  Pa.; 
Pres.  George  A.  Harter,  Delaware  college,  Newark  Del. 

Secretary,  Dr  Herman  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Prof.  John  B.  Kieffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  col- 
lege, Lancaster  Pa. 

Executive  committee.  President,  secretary  and  treasurer  ex 
officio;  also  Pres.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  Union  university,  Schenec- 
tady N.  Y.;  Prof.  Dana  C.  Munro,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  Pa.;  Prof.  James  H.  Robinson,  Columbia  univer- 
sity,  New  York;  Sup't  Randall  Spaulding,  Montclair  N.  J. 

These  officers  were  elected. 

Adjourned 

Herman  V.  Ames  Secretary 

Notice.  The  next  annual  convention  of  the  association  will  be 
held  Nov.  28  and  29,  1902,  probably  at  Baltimore  Md. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  HISTORY  TBAOHERS 

Hutorr  At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  professor  of  his- 

r«mee  tory  at  Vagsar,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  much  labor  on  her 
part,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  teach- 
ing of  history  was  sent  out,  the  meeting  to  take  place  at  some 
convenient  hour  during  the  session  of  the  Association  of  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and  Mary- 
land at  Syracuse.  At  the  close  of  the  Friday  afternoon  sesfiion 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  historical  seminar  rooms 
of  Syracuse  university  by  Prof.  Flick  of  Syracuse  university, 
who  expressed  the  regret  of  Prof.  Mace  at  his  necessary  abfience, 
and  suggested  the  formation  of  a  temporary  organization. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Eugene  W.  Lyttle,  inspector  in  the  reg(*nt8 
oflSce,  Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson  of  Columbia  university  was  chosen 
temporary  chairman.  In  taking  the  chair,  Prof.  Robinson 
briefly  stated  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  called  on  Miss  Sal- 
mon to  make  a  fuller  statement,  which  she  did,  giving  a  brief 
rdsum^  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  various  historical 
associations  in  the  United  States,  the  need  of  such  an  associa- 
tion in  the  Middle  states  and.  Maryland,  and  the  various 
possibilities  of  its  usefulness.  Prof.  Robinson  then  called  on 
Prof.  E.  H.  Castle,  professor  of  history  in  Teachers  college,  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  New  England  historical 
association.  In  turn  Prof.  Dana  C.  Munro  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Dr  J.  J.  Sheppard  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  high 
school  were  asked  to  express  their  views  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
visability of  forming  such  an  association.  Since  it  seemed  to 
be  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  members  present  that  an  at- 
tempt to  form  such  an  association  was  advisable,  it  was  voted 
that  such  an  association  be  formed. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Lyttle,  Prof.  Castle  was  chosen  secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Lyon  the  chair  was  directed  to  appoint  an 
executive  committee  of  seven,  of  which  the  chairman  and  sec- 
retary should  be  members  ex  officio,  to  arrange  a  program  for 
a  meeting  of  history  teachers  either  in  the  spring  or  fall,  to 
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draft  a  constitution  for  presentation*  at  such  meeting,  and  to  ^^*^^^ 
have  general  charge  and  oversight  over  the  movement. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  secretary  act  as  treasurer 
for  the  time  being,  and  that  an  assessment  of  |1  be  levied  on 
-each  member,  such  funds  to  be  used  by  the  executive  committee 
SB  the  committee  should  deem  necessary  in  the  formation  of 
such  an  organization. 

On  motion,  adjournment  was  taken,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 

executive    committee.      Later   Prof.  Robinson    announced   the 

executive  committee  as  follows:  Prof.  Robinson,  chairman,  ex 

officio,  Dr  Julius  Sachs,  Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Mr  Eugene  W. 

Lyttle,  Miss  Jane  Brownell,  Prof.  Dana  C.  Munro,  Prof.  E.  H. 

Castle,  ex  officio. 

E.  H.  Castle  Secretary-treasurer 

Jambs  H.  Robinson  Chairman 

Syracuse  29  Nov.  1901 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  1901-2 


LOCATION  INSTITUTION  HKAD  OF  INSTITUTION 

AlbftoyN.  Y Albany  academy Henry  P.  Warren  L.H.D. 

Albany  N.  Y Albany  hish  school Osoar  D.  Bobinson  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Albany  K.  Y Univ.  of  State  of  N.  Y Sec.  James  Bussell  Parsons  Jr  M.  A . 

Alfred  N.  Y Alfred  university Boothe  C.  Davis  Ph.D. 

Allegheny  Pa Western  oniv.  of  Pa W.  J.  Holland  Ph.D.  D.D. 

Allegheny  Pa Allegheny  preparatory  sch.  Henry  G.  Pearson 

Allentown  Pa Muhlenberg  college Theodore  L.  Seip  D.D. 

Annandale  N.  Y St  Stephen's  college Rev.  Lawrence  T.  Cole  Ph.D. 

Annapolis  Md St  John's  col  lege Thomas  Fell  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

AnnvlUe  Pa Lebanon  Valley  college Hervln  (7.  Boop  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Asbnry  Park  N.  J Asbnry  Park  high  school...  Frederick  S.  Shepherd 

Aurora  N.  Y Well's  college Jasper  W.  Freley 

Baltimore  Md Baltimore  city  college Francis  A.  Soper  M.A. 

Baltimore  Md Bryn  Mawr  school Edith  Hamilton 

■ 

Baltimore  Md. Friends  school ^  John  W.Gregg 

(  Eli  M.  Lamb 

BaltimoreMd Girls  Latin  school W.H.Shelley 

Baltimore  Md Johns  Hopkins  univ Daniel  C.  Oilman  LL.D. 

BaltimoreMd MAryland  state  normal  sch.  B.  B.  Prettyman 

Baltimore    Md.     (1405 

Park  av.) The  R.mdolph- Harrison  sch.  Mrs  Alexander  Randall 

Baltimore  Md Woman's  college J.  F.  Goacher 
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List  of  Members  1901-2  (continued) 

LOCATION  INSTITUTION  HEAD  OF  INSTITUTION 

Ulmt  of  Bajonne  City  K.  J....  Bajonne  City  high  sobooL.  P.  H.  Smith 

Bethlehem  Pa Lohlgh  preparatory  school . .  n.  A.  Foeriog 

Bethlehem  Pa.^ Moraviao  paroohialachool..  Albert  G.  Ran  B.S. 

Bethlehem  Pa Moraviao  semioary J.  Max  Hark  D.D. 

Beverly  N.  J Famum  preparatory  acbool.  James  B.  Dilkn 

Binghamton  K.  Y Bioghamton    central    high 

school • Samuel  G.  Landon 

Birmingham  Pa. Mountain  seminary J^*"*  ^-  '^'  ^"^^* 

(  Clyde  Furst 

Blalrstown  N.J Blair  presbyterial  academy.  John  C.  Sharpe 

Blairsvillo  Pa BlairsTille  college Rev.  S.  B.  Liuhart 

Bloomsbarg  Pa State  normal  school Jadson  Perry  Welsh  M. A.  Ph.  D. 

Bordentown  N.J Bordentown  military  Inst...  Thomas  H.  Landon 

Bridgeton  N.  J West  Jersey  academy Phoebus  W.  Lyon  M.A. 

Brooklyn   N.    Y.    (183 

Lincoln  place) Berkeley  institute Julian  W.  Abomethy  Ph.D. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Boys  high  school John  Mickleborongh 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Brooklyn  polytechnic  inst..  Lawrence  C.  Hull 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Erasmns  Hall  high  school..  W.  B.  Gunnison 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Manual  training  high  school.  Charles  D.  Larkins  Ph.B. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Packer  institute Truman  J.  Backus  LL.D. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Pratt  institute Luther  Gulick 

Bryn  Mawr  Pa Bryo  Mawr  college Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

BrynMawrPa Miss  Baldwin's  school Florence  Baldwin 

Buffalo  N.  Y Canislus  college Rev.  Aloysius  Pfeil 

Burlington  N.  J St  Mary's  Hall John  Fearnley  M.  A. 

Bnstleton  Pa St  Luke'i*  school Charles  H.  Strout 

Canandaigua  N.  Y Granger  Place  school Samuel  C.  Fairley 

Canton  N.  Y St  Lawrence  nniv Almon  Gunnison  D.D.  LL.D. 

Carlisle  Pa Dickinson  college George  Edwanl  Reed  D.D.  LL.D. 

Chambersburg  Pa Wilson  college Rev.  Samuel  A.  Martin  D.D. 

Chester  Pa Chester  high  school T.  S.  CoIcB.A. 

Chestertown  Md Vvasbington  college Charles  W.  Reid  Ph.D. 

Chestnut  Hill  Pa Chestnut  Hill  academy  . ...    Ja^ues  L.  Patterson 

Clinton  N.  Y Hamilton  college M.  Woolsey  Stryker  D.D.  LL.D. 

College ville  Pa UrHinus  college Henry  T.  Spankler  D.  D. 

Dover  Del Conference  academy Rev.  V.  S.Collins 

East  Orange  N.  J East  Orange  high  school....  Charles  W.  Evaus 

Easton  Pa Easton  high  school B.  F.  Sandt 

Easton  Pa Lafayette  college Ethelbert  D.  Wardeld  LL.D. 

Forest  Glen  Md National  Park  seminary....  J.  A.  Cas&edy  B.S. 

Frederick  Md Woman's  college Joseph  H.  Apple  M.A. 

Garden  CityL.  I Cathedral  school  of  St  PanPs  Frederick  L.  Gsmage  M.A. 

Geneva  N.  Y Hobart  college Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Jones  B.A.  D.D^ 

George  School  Pa Georgeschool J.  S.  Walton  Ph.D. 

Georgetown  D.  C Georgetown  college Father  J.  D.  Whitney 

Germ  an  town  Pa Friends  school Davis  U.  Forsy  the 

Germantown  Pa Germantown  academy William  Kershaw  Ph.D. 

Hamilton  N.  Y Colgate  academy Fran  k  L.  Shepardson  M.  A. 

Hamilton  N.  Y Colgate  university George  E.  Merrill  D.D.  LL.D. 

HarrisburgPa Harrisburg  high  school Samuel  A.  Buer 
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List  of  Membbbs  1901-2  {continued) 


LOCATION  INSTITUTION  HEAD  OV  INSTITUTION 

HftTerford  Pa HaTerford'ooUefro Isaao  Sbarplete  LL.D.  List  of 

Harerford  Pa Ha  verford  college  grammar  u&embera 

Mhool Charles  S.  Crosaman 

Hightatown  N.  J Peddle  institate Roger  W.  Swetland  fi.A. 

Ithaca  N.  Y Cornell  oniversity J.  G.  Scbarman  M.A.  D.So.  LL.D. 

Ithaca  N.Y Ithaca  high  school F.  D.  Boyaton 

Lancaster  Pa Franklio  A  Marshall ool  ...  John  S.  SUhr  Ph.D.  D.D. 

Lancaster  Pa Y«ates  institute Rev.  Frederick  Oardiner 

Lawrence  K.Y Lawrence  school H.  D.  Pettit  M.A. 

Lawrenceville  K.  J Lawfenceville  school S.  J.  McPherson  Ph.D. 

LewlsbargPa Bncknell  aniversity John  H.  Harris  D.D. 

Litits  Pa Linden  Hall  seminary Rev.  C.  L.  Moench 

McDonoghMd McDonogh  school Sidney  T.  Moreland 

MeadTille  Pa A  lleeheny  college William  H.  Crawford  D.  D. 

Mercersbarg  Pa. Mercers  burg  academy William  Mann  Irvine  Ph.D. 

MiUersTille  Pa First  Pa.  state  normal  school  E.  Oram  Lyte  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Montclair  N.  J Montclair  public  school Randall  Spanlding  B.  A. 

Morristown  N.  J Morriatown  school Francis  C.  Woodman 

Myerstown  Pa Albright  college Clellan  A.  Bowman 

New  Berlin  Pa Central  Pennsylvania  col..  Aaron  £.  Gobble  D.D. 

New  Brunswick  X.  J..  Rutgers  college Austin  Scott  Pn.D.  LL.D. 

New  Brunswick  N.  J..  Rutgers  prep,  academy Eliot  R.  Payson  Ph.D. 

New  York  city Brearley  school J.  G.  Croswell  B.A.  I 

New    York    city    (721 

Madison  avenue)  ....  Chapin  collegiate  school....  Henry  B.  Chapin  Ph.D.  D.D. 
New  York  city  (30  W. 

16th  street) Col.  of  St  Francis  Xavier  . .  Rev.  D.  W.  Heam  S.J. 

New  ¥ork  city  (241  W. 

77th  street) Ck>llegiate  school L.C.  Mygatt 

New  York  city  (34  and 

W  E.  51st  street) Columbia  grammar  school..  Benjamin  Howell  Campbell  M.A. 

New  Yoik  city Columbia  uuirersity Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

New  York  city  (20  E. 

60th  street) Cutler  school A.  H.  Cutler 

New  York  city  (60  W.  v 

13th  street) De  Witt  Clinton  high  school  John  T.  Bachanan  M.A.  ' , 

New  York  city  (226  E. 

16ih  str-et) Friends  seminary Edward  B.  Rawson  B.S. 

New  York  city  (54  W. 

84thstreet) Irving  school Louis  D wight  Ray  M.A.  Ph.D. 

New  York  city  (Grand 

Boulevaid  &13lstBt.)  Manhattan  college Bro.  Justin  F.S.C.  ' 

New  York  city  (340  W. 

88th  street) Misses  Ely's  school (  Miss  8.  M.Ely 

\  Elizabeth  L.  Ely 

New  York  city New  York  university Henry  M.  MacCracken  D.D.  LL.D. 

New  York  city  (3d  W. 

S9th  street) Sachs  collegiate  inst Jolius  Sachs  B.A.  Ph.D. 

New  York  city  (3080  3d 

avenue) Peter  Cooper  high  school...  Edward  J.  Goodwin  Lit.D. 

New  York  city  (36  E. 

12th  street) Wadleigh  high  school John  G.  Wight  Ph.D. 
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List  of  Members  1901-2  {continued) 

LOCATION  INSTITUTION  BBAD  OF  INSTITUTION 

litst  of  Newark  Del Delaware  oollege George.A.  Harter  M.A.  Ph.D. 

member.       ^^^^^^  ^^ ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ r  8.  A.  Farrand  Ph.D. 

C  Wilson  Farrand 

Newark  N.  J Newark  pablic  biirh  school.  E.  O.  HoTey  Ph.D. 

North  Plainfleld  N.J. .  High  school H.J.  Wightman 

Ocean  GroTe  N.  J Neptune  township  high  sch.  L.  A.  Doron 

Ogonts  Pa Cheltenham  academy John  D.  Skilton 

Orange  N.  J Dearborn-Morgan  school...  David  A.  Kennedy  Ph.D. 

OssinlngN.  Y Dr  Holbrook's  school Dwight  Holbrook  Ph.D 

Ossining  N.  Y Mt  Pleasant  academy C.  F.  Brasie  M.A.  &.  A.  T.  Emory  B.A. 

Palmyra  N.  Y Classical  high  school W.  J.  Deans 

Peekskill  N.  Y M'fhegan  Lake  school Henry  Waters  M.A. 

Pennsbarg  Pa Perkiomen  seminary Rev.  0.  S.  Kriebel  M.A. 

Philadelphia    (2011  De- 
Lancey  place) (The)  Agnes  Irwin  school..  Sophy  Dallas  Irwin 

Philadelphia Drexel  institute  of  art,  sci- 
ence and  industry James  Mac  A1isterLL.D. 

Philadelphia* Episoopar  academy William  H.  KlappM.A.  M.D. 

Philadelphia  (ISth  &  )  i  Boys  dep*t,  J.  Eugene  Baker 

Race  streeto) \  Friends  central  high  sch ....  |  ^jj^j^  ^^p,^  ^^„,^  Shoemaker 

Philadelphia     (140    N. 

16th  street) Friends  select  school J.  Henry  Bartlott 

Philadelphia    (17th    A 

Spring  Garden  St.)..  Girls  high  school..! W.  D  RororM.A. 

Philadelphia  (13th  and 

Spring  Garden  st.)..  Phila.  normal  sch.  for  girls.  J.  Monroe  Willard 

Philadelphia  Pa Temple  college Rev.  R.  H.  Con  well 

Philadelphia  Pa Univervity  of  Pennsylvania  Charles  C.  Harrison  LL.D. 

Pittsburg  Pa A linda  preparatory  school . .  Blla  (i ordon  Staart 

Pittsburg  Pa Central  high  school Charles  B.  Wood  M.A. 

Pitubiirg  Pa Shady  Side  academy W.  R.  Crabbe  Ph.D. 

Pittsburg    Pa    (Shady 

avenue) Thurston  preparatory  sch . .  Alice  M.Thurston 

Pocantico  Hills  N.  Y..  St  Matthews  military  sch..  0  Legare  Rogers  Pfa.B. 

Port  Deposit  Md Tome  institute • A.  W.  Harris  Ph.D.  Sc.D. 

PottstownPa Hill  school John  Meigs  Ph.D. 

PoughkeepsieN.  Y....  Riverview  academy J.  B.  Binbee  M.A. 

Poughkeepsie  N.  Y....  Vassar  college James  M.  Taylor  D.D.  LL.D. 

Princeton  N.  J Princeton  iioiversity FranoVs  L.  Patton  D.D.  LL.D. 

Reading  Pa Boys  high  school Charles  S.  Foos 

Redbank  N.  J High  school S.  V.  Arrowsmith 

Rochester  N.  Y University  of  Rochester Rush  Rhees  LL.D. 

Rye  N.  Y Rye  seminary Mrs  Life  &  the  Misses  Stowe 

Schenectady  N.  Y Union  classical  inst Arthur  Marvin  M.A. 

ScheneoUdy  N.  Y Union  university A.  V.  V.  Raymond  D.D.  LL.D. 

S.  Bethlehem  Pa Lehigh  university Thomas  Messiogor  Drown  LL.  D. 

S.  Orange  N.J High  school George  J.  McAndrew  M.A. 

Stapleton  L.  I SUten  Island  academy Frederick  £.  Partington  M.A. 

State  ColleiEO  Pa Pa.  state  college George  W.  Atherton  LL.D. 

Summit  N.J Kent  Place  school Sarah  Woodman  Paul 

SwarthmorePa Swarihmore  college William  W.  Birdsall  B.S. 
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List  of  Mbmbbbb  1901-2  {concluded) 


S«>rilimai«  Fb SvirlbiuDrs        praptrHtory 

Ktawl Artkinr  H.  TomlinwD 

Syracius  If .  Y STrtcasB  aninnti; K«t  Jtmea  Kmow  Day  S.T.D.  LL.D. 

TrmloiiN.J SMU  modal  Hhool .Tttneg  U.  OrrvD  Pli.U. 

Troj  ».  Y Bmiua  WilUrd  whiwl Miry  AlL.:e  Knoi  B.A. 

(  MraLoalie  SbtffiaM  Bro< 
CUCB  Kt.  Y The  Bkllittl  Hbaol 1.      Pb.D. 

I  Bdltb  Rackoell  Bull 

HUu  M.  Y mia>  Ine  wiadcnir A.  L.  Goodrich  B.A. 

VtntuPK WaiTSD  bleh  lObool V.  X,.  MncGoviin 

WMblDCtoo  D.  C Uitlbollc  aolr.  of  Ametlca..  Rt.  Rgr.  Mrt,  T.  J.  Contty  U.D.  LL.D. 

Wagblbgton  D.  C Colnmbiiui  aalverilty SamnH  H  OreeDC  D.D.  LL  D. 

(  Thomw  W.  Sidwell 

"""■■"""■ " "•■'•  ■"-' "'""' i  F,..™  a.id,„..  sa.,11 

'WnhlnKtim  D.  C GallmdAl  oollogB Edward  Minor  GilUudel  Ph.D.  LL  D. 

WuLlDjttonD.C Howard  uDlvargUy J.  E.  RaoVin  LL.D. 

VaahlDEton  D.  C Ths  UoiTeiaily  acbiHil Robert  L.  Preatoo 

Waablngton  D.  C.  <Wii- 
oODsIn  ai.) Tbe  Wnbioguin  aDbool  lor 

boyi Loula  L.  Hooper 

WiabiDglosPa THoity  Hull William  W.  Smith 

WublDgluaFa WMblaeuin   and    JrffvTaon 

college....' Jam«  D.  Uafialt  D.D. 

W«t  Chaaler  Pa SUM  Doimal  acboot G.U.  Phillip*  U. A.  Pb.D. 

WMt  CheatsT  Pa Weat  Cheater  hif[b  aoluHil . .  Addlaon  L.  JoDea 

WealmliatsrUd Western  UarylaDd  college..  T.  H.  Leula 

WsatlowD  Pa WeiltDwn  achool William  F.  Wlcberaham  M.A. 

WilkeabamPa. Dimmers  hiifb  Bcbwl E  D.  Bovard 

WUkesbans  Pa. Harry  Hillman  aoideray  ...  H.  C.  Davia  Pb.D. 

WUmiogloD  Del Ftlsn da  school Knoa  L  Doaii  B.A. 

WIlmiDKton  Del WllminKloa  hlfih  school  ...  A.  H.  Berlin  U.A. 

TonkrisN.Y Balated  school Mary  3.  Jenkins 

Yonkantf.  Y Yonhers  hiKb  scliaol Wilham  A.  Edwards 

TorKPa CulleglRtelnstltnte X.T.Jeffgra 
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DELEGATES  REGISTERED  1901 


Delegates     Albany  N.  Y.    Deputy  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  Danforth 
;      '•**■**'•*  E.  Ainswortb,  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker 

I  Albany  (N.  Y.)  academy.    Prin.  Henry  P,  Warren 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  high  scfiool.     W.  D.  Goewey 
I  Alfred  (N.  Y.)  university.     Pres.  Boo  the  C.  Davis 

BaUiol  school,  Utica  X.  Y.    Prin.  Edith  Rockwell  Hall,  Mary  Delia  Hopkins 

Barnard  college.  New  York.     Dean  Laura  D.  Gill 

Bordentown  (N.  J.)  military  institute.    Rev.  Thomas  H.  London 

Bowdoin  college,  Brunswick  Me.     Rev.  E.  N.  Packard 

Brown  university,  Providence  R.  I.     Pres.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce 

Bryn  Mawr  school,  Baltimore  Md.    Associate  head  mistress  Jane  Brownell 

Canisius  college,  Buffalo  N.  Y.     Rev.  Aloysius  J.  Pfell 

Cazcnovia  (N.  Y.)  seminary.    Pres.  F.  D.  Blakeslee,  E.  F.  Cuykendall 

Central  Pennsylvania  college.  New  Berlin  Pa.     Pres.  Aaron  E.  Gobble 

Christian  Brothers  academy,  Syracuse  N.  Y.    Brother  Aloysius 

Clinton  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Prin.  Percy  L.  Wight 

Clyde  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Prin.  H.  N.  Tolman 

Colgate  academy,  Hamilton  N.  Y.     Prin.  F.  L.  Shepardson,  F.  H.  Howard, 

E.  P.  Sisson,  E.  W.  Smith 
Colgate  university,  Hamilton  N.  Y.     Pres.  George  E.  Merrill,  Prof.  Newton 

Lloyd  Andrews,  Prof.  F.  C.  Ewart,  Prof.  C.  D.  Kingsley,  Prof.  H.  S. 

Loyd,  Prof.  R.  W.  Moore,  Prof.  M.  S.  Read,  Prof.  R.  W.  Thomas 
Columbia  university.  New  York  N.  Y.     Act.  Pres.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

Prof.  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Prof.  Nelson  G.  McCrea,  Prof.  James  H.  Robin- 
son 
Cornell  university,  Ithaca  N.  Y.  Dean  H.  S.  White,  Prof.  Charles  DeGarmo, 

Prof.  Paul  F.  Garber 
De  Lancey  school,  Geneva   N.  Y.     Prin.  Mary  S.  Smart,  Mary  P.  Joslyn 
De  Witt  Clinton  high  school.  New  York.     J.  J.  Sheppard 
Dickinson  college,  Carlisle  Pa.     Prof.  John  Fred  Mohler 
East  Bloomfleld  (N.  J.)  high  school.     Prin.  F.  B.  Jones 
East  Onondaga  N.  Y.     School  commissioner  J.  J.  Jewell 
East  Orange  N.  J.     Sup't  Vernon  L.  Davey 
East  Springfield  (N.  Y.)  academy.     George  I..ee  Phelps 
East  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Mary  A.  Dowd,  Frank  E.  Fisk 
Egberts  high  school,  Cohoes  N.  Y.     Prin.  W.  Carleton  Tlfft 
Elmwood  school,  Syracuse  N.  Y.     G.  N.  White 
Franklin  academy,  Malone  N.  Y.    Litz  Dustin,  Ola  M.  LaLime 
Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  Lancaster,  Pa.     Prof.  John  B.  Kleffer,  John 

Smith  Rader 
Frietids  central  high  school,  Philadelphia.     Prin.  J.  Eugene  Baker.  Edward 

C.  Wilson 
Fulton  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Prin.  B.  G.  Clapp,  Mabel  Chesly 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Sup't  W.  H.  Truesdale,  A.  W.  Mason 
Qoshen  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Zona  L.  Dunn 

Granger  Place  school,  Canandaigua  N.  Y.     Prin.  Samuel  C.  Fairley 
Halstead  school,  Yonkers  N.  Y.     Prin.  Mary  Sicard  Jenkins,  Eliza  P.  Cobb 
Hamilton  college,  Clinton  N.  Y.     Pres.  M.  W.  Stryker 
Haverford  (Pa.)  college.     Pris.  Isaac  Sharpless 
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Hensinger  high  school.  New  lork.    Prin.  Anna  Leach  Delegate* 

Hobart  college,  Geneva  N.  Y.     Prof.  W.  K.  Durfle,  Prof.  J.  A.  Lelghtoii,  '«»»■*•'«« 

Prof.  Herbert  R.  Morry,  Prof.  Henry  A.  Sill 
(Dr)  Holhrook'8  school,  Ossining  N.  Y.     Prin.  Dwight  Holbrook 
Ithaca  N.  Y.     Sup't  F.  D.  Boynton,  Dorothy  White 
Ithaca  (X.  Y.)  high  school.     Daniel  C.  Knowlton 
Jamesville  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Prin.  G.  T.  Fuggle 
Jordan  (N.  Y.)  p'ee  academy.     Prin.  R.  B.  Searle 
Keuka  institute,  Keuka  College  N.  Y.     Prin.  H.  B.  Darrabee 
Leavenicorth  institute  and  Wolcott  high  school,  Wol<»tt  N.  Y.       Prin.  L.  H. 

Carrls 
Lisle  (N.  Y.)  union  school.     Prin.  H.  V.  Rulison 
Lotcville  (N.  Y.)  academy.     Prin.  W.  H.  Perry 
Lyons  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Prin.  W.  H.  Kinney 
Manhattan  college.  New  Y'ork.    Brother  Blimond 
Manlius  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Floy  F.  Whitney 
Matteawan  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Prin.  G.  R.  Miller 
Mexico  (N.  Y.)  academy  and  high  school.    Prin.  A.  H.  Norton 
Montreal  P.  Q.     Emiliau  Menard 

Moravian  parochial  school,  Bethlehem  Pa.     Sup*t  Albert  A.  Ran 
Netc  York.    James  C.  Colgate;  Ginn  d  Co.  E.  F.  Southworth,  F.  C.  Hodgdon; 

Macmillan  Co.  Jesse  A.  Ellsworth;  Trunk  line  a^s'n,  G.  W.  Smith 
New  York  Mills  (N.  Y.)  union  school  2.     Prin.  W.  S.  Droraan 
Newark  (N.  J.)  academy.     Head  master  Wilson  Farrand 
Niagara  unirersity,  Niagara  Falls  N.  Y.     J.  A.  Trac.v 
Ogdenshurg  (N.  Y.)  free  academy.     Prin.  Fred  Van  Dusen 
Oneida  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Edith  M.  Farrell 

Onondaga  free  academy,  Onondaga  Valley  N.  Y.     Prin.  Guy  A.  Bailey 
Palmyra  (N.  Y.)  classical  high  school.    Prin.  W.  J.  Deans 
Peter  Cooper  high  school.  New  York.     Abby  B.  Bates 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     Ginn  d  Co.  Theodore  Pershing 
Phoenix  (N.  Y.)  high  school.    Prin.  J.  S.  Fox,  Adelaide  E.  Launt,  Mrs  Lola 

M.  Rowell,  Frances  L.  Van  Buskirk 
Polytechnic  institute  of  Brooklyn  N.  Y.     Dwight  R.  Little 
Port  Byron  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Prin.  W.  X.  Crider 
Pulaski   (N.  Y.)  academy  and  union  school.     Ellen  Beauchamp 
Riverview  academy,  Poiighkeepsie  N.  Y.     Josiah  Bartlett 
Rochester  N.  Y.     F.  C.  O'Shea,  Mary  J.  Rogers 
Rochester    (N.  Y.)    high    school.     Ernest  R.  Clark,  Mary  Dransfleld,  Isabel 

Rogers 
Rutgers  college,  New  Brunswick  N.  J.     Prof.  Louis  Bevler  jr 
Sachs  collegiate  institute,  New  York.     Dr  Julius  Sachs 
8t  Lawrence  university.  Canton  N.  Y.     Dr  Henry  Priest 
St  Peter's  academy,  Rome  N.  Y.     Sister  M.  Augusta,  Sister  Mary  of  the 

Cross 
Schenectady  N.  Y.     Mrs  F.  H.  Wilkins 

School  of  commerce,  Chenango  Forks  N.  Y.     Ervln  B.  Whitney 
Shady  Side  academy,  Pittsburg  Pa.     Clarence  J.  Geer 
Sherwood    (N.  Y.)    select    school.     Prin.  A.  Gertrude  Flanders,  Elizabeth  G. 

Otis 
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Delevates     Sidney  (N.  Y.)  high  school,    Prin.  A.  S.  Knight 

reflristered    go^fj^  xew  Berlin  (N.  Y.)  union  school.    Prin.  Jay  D.  Lester 

State  normal  and  training  school,  Cortland  N.  Y.    Prin.  Francis  J.  Cheney 
State  normal  school,  Bloomsburg  Pa.    Dr  Paul  F.  Peck 
Stetcartstown  (Pa.)  collegiate  institute,    Pres.  Henry  M.  Payne 
Syracuse  N.  Y.    Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  Dr  O.  M.  Goodale,  Francis  A. 
McGuire,  Harriet  May  Mills,  Mrs  F.  H.  Saunders,  Clifford  Stark; 
Butler,  Sheidon  d  Co.  T.  W.  Be  van;  Silver,  Burdett  d  Co.  C.  A.  Duvall. 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  classical  high  school.      A.  Ldncoln  Travis,  Gen.  J.  B.  Van 
Petten 
I  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  high  school.    Prin.  William  K.  Wickes,  Mrs  E.  H.  Kingslcy, 

Miss  M.  L.  Pattison 
'  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  university.     Chanc.  James  R.  Day,  Dean  Ensign  McChes- 

ney,  Dean  Frank  Smalley,  Prof.  Evelyn  Benedict  Ayers,  Prof.  Herbert 
M.  Burchard,  Dr  Curtis  C.  Bushnell,  Prof.  O.  W.  Cabeen,  Prof.  Edgar 

A.  Emens,  Prof.  A.  C.  Flick,  Prof.  Charles  W.  Hargltt,  Prof.  Delmer 

B.  Hawkins,  Prof.  T.  C.  Hopkins,  J.  E.  Klrkwood,  Prof.  W.  H.  Metz- 
ler,  Prof.  Edgar  C.  Morris,  Prof.  E.  N.  Pattee,  Prof.  Ismar  Perlts, 
Frederick  A.  Saunders,  Prof.  J.  R.  Street,  Dr  H.  Monmouth  Smith, 
E.  D.  Roe  jr,  Prof.  Charles  B.  Thwing,  Paul  E.  Welthause,  Milton  B. 
Wise 

Teachers  college.  New  York.     Prof.  Paul  Monroe,  Prof.  B.  H.  Castle 

Temple  college,  Philadelphia  Pa.    Prof.  Barclay  W.  Bradley 

Tome  institute.  Port  Deposit  Md.    Dr  John  S.  French 

Tully  (N.  Y.)  high  school.    Prin.  H.  I.  Van  Hoesen 

Union  university,  Schenectady  N.  Y.    Pres.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  Pfof. 

B.  E.  Hale  jr.  Prof.  B.  H.  Ripton,  Prof.  James  R.  Truax,  Prof.  E.  B. 

Wheeler,  Prof.  F.  H.  Wilkins,  Prof.  F.  B.  Williams 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  Pa.    Dr  Herman  V.  Ames,  Prof. 

Dana  C.  Munro 
University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Pres.  Rush  Rhees,  Prof.  Bailey  B.  Burrit, 

Prof.  Herman  Le  Roy  Falrchild,  Prof.  George  M.  Forbes,  Prof.  G.  Au 

Lattimon,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Williams 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany  N.  Y.    Regent  St  Clair  McKel- 
'  '  way.  Sec.  James  Russell  Parsons  Jr,  S.    D wight   Arms,    Arthur    G. 

Clement,  Dr  Charles  Davidson,  Dr  Edward  S.  Frisbee,  Dr  Eugene  W. 
;  Lyttle,  Dr  E.  J.  Peck,  Dr  Henry  L.  Taylor,  Charles  F.  Wheelock 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  free  academy.     Sup't  George  Griffith,  Prin.  A.  L.  Goodrich 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  preparatory  school.    Prin.  William  S.  Rix 
Vassar  college;  Poughkeepsle  N.  Y.    Prof.  Abby  Leach,  Grace  H.  Macurdy, 

Elizabeth  H.  Palmer,  Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon 
Wadleigh  high  school.  New  York.    Prin.  John  G.  Wight 
Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran  college,  Rochester  N.  Y.    Pres.  John   Nicum, 

Prof.  L.  F.  Gruber 
Warrenshurg  (N.  Y.)  high  school.     Patty  Naomi  Braley 
Wells  college,  Aurora  N.  Y.     Pres.  J.  W.  Freley 
West  Jersey  academy,  Bridgton  N.  J.      Phoebus  W.  Lyon 
West  Winfield  (N.  Y.)  high  school.    Prin.  George  L.  Bennett 
Westminster  college.  New  Wilmington  Pa.     Rev.  W.  P.  Stevenson 
Woodstock  (Md.)  college.    Timothy  Brosnahan 
Tankers  (N.  Y.)  high  school.    Prin.  William  A.  Edwards 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1900-1^ 

President 

Pres.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  Union  university,  Schenectady  oiiicer» 
N.  Y. 

Yioe-presidents 

Prin.  James  G.  Croswell,  Brearley  school.  New  York 
Pres.  William  W.  Birdsall,  Swarthmore  college,  Pa. 
Prin.  J.  Monroe  Willard,  Philadelphia  normal  school  for  girls, 
Pa. 

Prin.  Eli  M.  Lamb,  Friends  school,  Baltimore  Md. 
Prof.  Charles  De  Garmo,  Cornell  university,  Ithaca  N.  Y. 
Prin.  S.  J.  McPherson,  Lawrenceville  school  N.  J. 

Secretary 

Dr  Herman  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia Pa. 

Treasurer 

Prof.  John  B.  Kieffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  Lan- 
caster Pa. 

Executive  committee 

President,  secretary  and  treasurer,  ex  officio 
Dr  John  G.  Wight,  Wadleigh  high  school,  New  York 
Prof.  Dana  C.  Munro,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia Pa. 

Dean  Horatio  S.  White,  Cornell  university,  Ithaca  N.  Y. 
Dr  John  Meigs,  Hill  school,  Pottstown  Pa. 

^A  nst  of  ofBcen  of  the  laMoclation  from  1887-96  ioclusive  may  be  foutnd  in  the  pro- 
ce«dlngB  of  the  Hth  annual  conventton;  for  the  years  1898- ISOO  in  the  proceedioigB  of 
the  14th  annual  convention,  Regents  bulletin  63. 
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580CIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AXD  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES  AXD  MARYLAND 

CO.IiSTITlITION 

Article  1 

NAME   AND  OBJEJCT 

f  1  The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  the  Association 

COLLEGES   AND    PREPARATORY    SCHOOLS   IN    THE   MiDDLB  STATES 

D  Maryland. 

;  2  The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  to  consider  the 
aliflcations  for  candidates  for  admission  to  college  and  the 
■thods  of  admissioQ;  the  character  of  the  preparatory  schools; 
;  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  colleges  and  schools, 
eluding  their  order,  number,  etc.;  the  relative  number  of  re- 
ired  and  elective  studies  in  the  various  classes;  the  kind  and 
iracter  of  degrees  conferred;  methods  of  organization,  gov- 
iment,  etc.;  the  relations  of  the  colleges  to  the  state  and  to 
!  general  educational  systems  of  the  state  and  country;  and 
y  and  all  other  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  colleges 
d  schools,  or  calculated  to  secure  their  proper  advancement. 

Artkk  2 

.     MBMItBRSHie  AND  VOTING 

i  1  Any  college,  normal  or  high  school,  or  other  school  pre- 
fing  students  for  college,  in  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland, 
y  be  received  into  membership  in  this  association  upon 
l>roval  of  the  executive  committee, 

;  2  In  transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  the  meetings  of 
'  association  all  delegates  present  shall  be  entitled  to  vote, 
t  on  all  (juestions  requiring  a  decision  by  balUtt  each  institu- 
n  represented  shall  have  but  one  vote. 

Article  3 


The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president,  one  vice- 
;sident  from  each  state  represented  in  the  association,  a  sec- 
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retary,  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee  of  four  mem-  constitu- 
tion 
bers,  together  with  the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who 

shall  be  ex  officiis  members  of  the  executive  committee.    These 

officers  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  by  ballot,  and 

shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  have 

been  elected.    The  executive   committee  shall  elect  its  own 

chairman. 

Article  4 

DUTIES   OF  OFFICERS 

§  1  The  president,  or  in  his  absence  a  vice-president,  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association,  and  sign  all  orders 
upon  the  treasurer. 

§  2  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  business  trans- 
acted by  the  association  and  conduct  the  necessary  correspond- 
ence. 

§  3  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  all  moneys  of  the 
association  and  pay  out  the  same  upon  a  written  order  of  the 
president. 

§  4  The  executive  committee  shall  prepare  business  for  the 
association,  fix  time  and  annual  meeting,  call  special  meetings, 
and  act  for  the  association  in  its  recess;  but  the  acts  of  this 
committee  shall  always  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Article  5 

MEETINGS 

There  shall  be  one  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business. 
Unless  determined  by  the  association  the  date  and  place  of 
holding  this  meeting  shall  be  decided  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee, which  committee  shall  also  have  power  to  call  special  meet- 
ings of  the  association. 

AHicIe  6 

EXPENSES 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  holding  the  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion, conducting  the  correspondence,  j)rinting,  etc.  the  sum  of 
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oonstitu-  |5  Bhall  be  assessed  upon  each  of  the  institutions  represented 
in  the  association,  and  any  deficiency  which  may  occur  shall  be 
provided  for  by  special  action  of  the  association. 

Article  7 

POWER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

Decisions  by  the  association,  of  questions  not  pertaining  to 
its  organization,  shall  always  be  considered  advisory,  and  not 
mandatory,  each  institution  preserving  its  own  individuality  and 
liberty  of  action  upon  all  other  subjects  considered. 

Article  8 

RELIGIOUS  TESTS 

No  religious  tests  shall  be  imposed  in  deciding  upon  member* 
ship  or  other  privileges  in  this  association. 

Article  9 

A   QUORUM 

Representatives  from  one  third  of  the  institutions  belonging 

to  the  association  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 

of  business. 

Article  10 

CHANGE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  by  a  vote,  by  ballot,  of  two  thirds  of  the  institutions 
represented  at  said  meeting. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

llowliig  le  a  list  uf  lb<!  iiublicullous  of 
tbe  titles  o(  tliy  pniH-TS  coDtalueil  tliereiDi 

History  of  tlio  organization  and  the  proceedings  of  tbe  first 
convention  of  the  Colle;;e  iissoriation  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  collette,  Lancaster  Pa.,  July  5  and  6, 
]S8T.     Lipiiincott  18ST. 
l'nt(>fr  rfliitiuii  of   coIU'KOh   Io   tlio   uOui'flllounl   instiluliims   of   llic   slate. 

Pi-es.  E.  II.  Mngill,  Swnrlliuiore  college. 
Idea  of  a  liberal  eiiiieatlou.       Di-  T.  G.  A|i[ile,  Frankliu  aud  Marshall 

college. 
Amoricnu  university.'    Piof.  E.  J.  Jaines,  UDlversity  o(  Pcnnaylranla. 

Proceedings  of  the  second  annual  convention  of  tlie  College 
association  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  July  5  and  6,  ISSS,  and  its  reorganization 
as  the  College  association  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland. 
Globe  printing  house  1888. 

A  c<illeglale  educmion.     Prof.  Enoch  Perrine.  Biiekiioll  unlvoraltj. 
Ilitther  ediicutioii.     Prov.  AViillam  Pepper.  Uiilveisliy  of  PeDosylvanla. 
Relations  ot  tlie  college  Io  Ilie  university.       Pres.  Maglll,  Swarlhmore 

college. 
Eudowmenls.     Dr  J.  G.  Fitcli,  London  Eng. 
Place  ot  hlslory  iu  a  college  course.  ■  Prof.  W.  P.  Holcomb,  Swarthniore 

college. 
The  study  of  English.'     Prof.  Euoch  Perrine,  Ilucknell  university. 

Proceedings  of  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  College  asso- 
ciation of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  29  and  30,  1889.  Globe 
printing  house  ISIHI. 

The  place  of  tei-liuienl  luslruction  In  onr  cuile^es  auil  universities.    Pres. 

C.  K.  Adiims.  Cornell  universlly. 
Couihiuatiou  of  universlly  Iralniug  with  tiechuical  odiicnlion.     Pres.  Isaac 

Sharpless,  Hnverford  college. 
Study  of  English  classics  for  admission  to  college.     Prof.  F.  A.  Marcli. 

Lafavetle  college. 
College  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  o  degree.    Prof.  Alletf  Mar- 

quand,  Princeton  college. 
Itelatiou  of  pedagogy  to  Ihe  university.     Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  New  Yorlt 

university. 
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Pnbiica-  Duty  of  the  university  to  the  common  scbools.^  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray 
tionm  Butler,  Columbia  college. 

Duty  of  the  college  to  Its  students.  Prof.  William  A.  Lamberton,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

Tlie  university  in  modern  life.     Prov.  Pepper,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  degree  of  A.B.     Dean  Edward  H.  Griffon,  Johns  Hopkins  university. 

Value  of  the  bachelor's  degree.    Pres.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Rutgers  college. 

The  fellowship  system  in  American  colleges.  Prof.  Henry  F.  Osborn, 
Princeton  college. 

The  system  of  admission  by  certificate.  Prof.  Horatio  S.  White,  dean  of 
Cornell  university. 

The  philosophical  faculty  in  the  United  States.  Prof.  Monroe  Smith, 
Columbia  college. 

Tlio  right  reform  of  examinations.  Prof.  J.  Rendell  Harris,  Haverford 
college. 

Proceodinfi^s  of  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  College 
association  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  held  at  Prince- 
ton  college,  New  Jersey,  Nov.  28  and  29,  1890.  Globe  printing 
house  1891. 

Coordination  of  colleges  and  universities.  Pres.  C.  K.  Adams,  Cornell 
university. 

Shortening  of  the  college  curriculum.  Pres.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Johns  Hopkins 
university. 

Same  topic.    Pres.  Francis  L.  Patton,  Princeton  college. 

Teaching  of  philosophy  In  American  colleges.  Prof.  Thomas  Hughes, 
College  of  St  Francis  Xavler. 

E}ducational  value  of  college  studies.  Prof.  Simon  L.  Patten,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

University  extension.    Prdv.  William  Pepper,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Same  topic.    Pres.  Seth  Low,  Columbia  college. 

Same  topic.    Com.  W.  T.  Harris.    ' 

Problems  In  higher  education.  Pres.  James  C.  Welling,  Columbian  uni- 
versity, Washington  D.  C. 

The  idea  and  scope  of  a  faculty  of  philosophy.  Bishop  John  J.  Kean, 
rector  of  the  Catholic  university  of  America. 

Taxation  of  college  property.    Pres.  T.  L.  Selp,  Muhlenberg  college. 

Place  of  the  English  Bible  In  the  college  curriculum.  Pres.  George 
Edward  Reed,  Dickinson  college. 

The  ideal  college  education.    Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman,  Cornell  university. 

Inductive  work  in  college  classes.  Prof.  F.  H.  Stoddard,  New  York  uni- 
versity. 

Relation  of  the  colleges  to  the  modem  library  movement  Melvil  Dewey, 
secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Moral  and  religious  oversight  of  students.  Dr  James  McCosh,  Princeton 
college. 

^Not  published  in  the  proceedings. 
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Proceedings  of  the  tbii-d  aDoual  convftition  of  tlic  Colloge  pbWIcb 
association  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  held  at  Cornell 
aniversitj,  Ithaca  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27  and  28,  1891. 

True  scope  of  college  discipline.     Prof.  Jacob  Cooper,  Rutgers  college.    * 

Scope  of  modem  languages  In  our  colleges  and  the  best  uietbods  of  teach- 
ing tbem.    Ex-pres.  MaglU,  Swarthmore  college. 

Aim  and  scope  of  tlie  study  of  modem  languages  aBd  metbods  of  teacli- 
lug  Itaeni.     Prof.  O.  B.  Super,  Dickinson  college. 

The  English  Bible — Its  study  as  a  classic  in  our  colleges.  Prof.  W.  It. 
Duryea,  Rutgers  college. 

The  college  and  Ibe  people:  how  may  they  be  brought  Into  closer  rela- 
tions?   Prof.  George  A.  Harter,  Delaware  college. 

Relations  and  duties  of  colleges  to  their  preparatory  schools.  Prof. 
George  T.  Ettlnger,  Muhlenberg  college. 

On  permittdng  studeitts  to  take  studies  In  professional  schools  wbile  pur- 
suing a  regular  undergraduate  course.  I'rof.  Nicholas  lUurray  But- 
ler, Columbia  college. 

On  allowing  undergraduate  students  to  study  in  professional  schools. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Collin.  Cornell  university  law  school. 

Athletics  and  intercollegiate  games.  Pres.  Thomas  Fell,  St  John's  col- 
lege, Annapolis. 

The  position  of  metaphysics  in  a  course  of  sclentiflc  philosophy.  Prof. 
B.  A.  Pace,  Catholic  university  of  Washington. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  uphold  any  longer  the  idea  of  a  liberal  education: 
Pres.  D.  C.  Gllman,  Johns  Hopkins  university. 

T^nlvereily  extension.     Prof.  E.  J.  James,  University  of  Feniisylvania. 

Proceedings  of  thv  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  College 
association  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  hold  at  Swarth- 
more college,  Swarthmore  Pa.,  Nov.  2;"j  and  26,  1892.  Educa- 
tional review,  Columhia  college,  New  York. 

IIow  can  high  schools  be  miide  so  uniformly  efllcient  that  their  grndaates 
may,  without  further  iu'eparation,  enter  college?  The  experience  of 
New  York  state.  Melvll  Dewi'y,  secretary  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Same  topic.  Proposals  for  fhc_Mlddle  states.  Pres.  Hcorge  W.  Athorton, 
Pennsylvania  state  college. 

Beat  mothods  of  determining  and  reconling  the  scholarship  of  students. 
Dean  Horace  Jayne.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Same  topic.     Prof.  M.  H.  Richards,  Muhlenberg  college. 

now  can  tsl^e  highest  educational  efficiency  be  secured  for  English  in 
American  colleges?  Prof.  Felix  E.  Schelilng,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Relation  of  English  literature  to  aesthetics.  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  I^fayette 
college,  Easton  Pa. 

Scope  and  function  of  rhetoric  and  composition.  Prof.  Charles  E.  Hart, 
Rutgers  college.  New.  Jersey. 
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Pubiica-       College  libraries:  how  best  made  available    for    college    uses.       George 
tions  William  Harris,  librarian  of  Cornell  university. 

Same  topic.    Prof.  J.  II.  Morgan,  Dickinson  college,  Carlisle  Pa. 
Higher  education  in  the  United  States.     Pres.  Seth  Low,  Columbia  college. 
Greography  as  a  scientific  basis  for  the  study  of  history.*    Pres.  D.  C. 

*  Gilman,  Johns  Hopkins  university. 
Geography  as  a  scientific  basis  for  the  study  of  biology.       Dr  Spencer 

Trotter,  Swarthmore  college. 
To  what  extent  is  student  government  available  as  a  means  of  college 

discipline?    Prof.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Amherst  college. 
Same  topic.    Ptof.  James  M.  Taylor,  Vassar  college. 
Relations  between  the  high  school,  the  college,  and  the  university.    Melvil 
Dewey,  secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Proceedings  of  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and 
Maryland,  held  at  Columbia  college,  New  York,  Dec.  1  and  2. 
1893.    Avil  printing  eo.  Philadelphia  1894. 

Should  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  be  conferred  on  students  who  have 
studied  neither  Greek  nor  Latin?  Papers  by  Prof.  Andrew  F.  West, 
Princeton  college,  N.  J.;  Melvil  Dewey,  secretai'y  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  Prin.  C.  H.  Thurber,  Colgate  academy, 
Iliamilton  N.  Yt;  Prin.  F.  L.  Gamage,  Cathedral  school  of  St.  Paul's, 
Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Discussion  by  Prof.  Morris  Loeb,  New  York  university;  Prof.  O.  B.  Super, 
Dickinson  college,  Carlisle  Pa.;  Prin.  James  M.  Green,  State  normal 
school,  Trenton  N.  J. 

Will  any  kind  or  amount  of  instruction  in  modern  languages  make  them 
satisfactory  substitutes  for  Greek  or  Latin  as  constituents  of  a  liberal 
education?  Papers  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Columbia  college.  New 
York;  Prof.  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  Hamilton  college,  Clinton  N.  Y.;  Dr 
Julius  Sachfi,  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York;  Prin.  James  C.  Mac 
Kenzie,  Lawrenceville  school,  N.  J. 

Discussion  opened  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Magill,  Swarthmore  college,  Pa. 

President's  address.  Neglect  of  the  student  in  recent  educational  theory. 
Pres.  James  M.  Taylor,  Vassar  college,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y. 

Work  in  English  in  the  colleges  and  preparatory  schools.  Papers  by 
Pres.  James  C.  Welling,  (Columbian  university,  Washington  D.C.; 
Prof.  J.  Morgan  Hart,  Cornell  university,  Ithaca  N.  Y.;  Dr  Edward 
Brooks,  superintendent  of  schools,  Philadelphia  Pa.;  Wilson  Farraud, 
Newark  academy,  Newark  N.  J. 

Proceedings  of  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states 
and  Maryland,  held  at  Johns  Hopkins  university,  Baltimore  Md., 
Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1,  1894.    Avil  printing  co.  Philadelphia  1895. 


^Not  publtBh€d  In  the  proceedinga 
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Is  blstory  past  politics?  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adaius,  Jobns  Hopklos 
versity,  Baltimore. 

Oagbt  the  sources  to  be  used  in  teaching  blatory?  Prof.  James  Hai 
RoblnsoD,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Place  of  bistory  In  tbe  preparatory  schools.  PrlD.  Henry  P.  Wai 
Albany  academy. 

Civics  in  the  secondary  schools.     Samuel  E.  l-'ormon,  Baltimore. 

DlBcnssion  by  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddlngs.  Columbia  college,  New  Y 
Prln.  C.  M.  Phillips,  State  normal  scliooi,  West  Cheater  Pa.;  G 
Mead,  Episcopal  academy,  Philadelphia. 

Discussion  of  the  report  on  the  requirements  for  entrance  examlaBtloi 
Englisb  by  tbe  committee  of  10,  appointed  by  the  association  at 
last  annual  coDveDtlon.  Papers  by  Prof.  Francis  U.  Stoddard,  ] 
York  UDlverslty;  Prof.  James  W.  Bright,  Johtas  Hopkins  onlver 
Baltimore.  Wilson  Farrancl,  Newnrk  academy,  Newark  N.  J,;  I 
Bliss  I'orry,  Princeton  college,  Princeton  N.  J.;  Pcrclval  Chubb,  Br 
lyn  public  scboiils. 

Discussion  by  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  ^I^afayette  college,  Easton  Pa.;  1 
John  B.  Van  Meter,  Woman's  poiiego,  Baltimore;  Melvll  Dewey, 
retary  of  tbe  University  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Prof.  Nlek 
Murray  Butler,  Columbia  college,  Xew  York. 

The  future  of  tbe  college.  Talcott  Williams,  Philadelphia  Preta;  I 
Isaac  Sbarpless,  Haverford  college.  Pa.;  Pres.  E.  D.  Warfield, 
fayette  college.  Easton  Pa.;  Pres.  M.  W.  Stryker,'  Hamilton  coll 
Clinton  N.  Y. 

Dlscnaalon  opened  by  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  University  of  Fennsyivs 
Prln.  Isaac  T.  Johnson,  Friends  school,  Wilmington  Del. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Asso 
tion  of  colleges  and  preparatory  Hchools  of  the  Middle  at; 
and  Maryland,  held  at  Lafayette  college,  Easton  Ta.,  Nov 
and  30,  1895.     Avi)  printing  co.  Philadelphia  1896. 


I    WOBK   IN    rBENCR    AND   OERUAH 

College  beglnnlDg  German.      Prof.  Lawrence  A.  Mcl»utfa.  New  York 

verslty. 
Oral  element  in  modern  language  Instruction.     I.  II.  B.  Spiers,  WIl 

Penn  school',  Philadelphia. 
Environment  In  modern  language  instruction.     Prof.  M.  D.  Learned, 

verslty  of  Pennsylvania. 
Some  psychological  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  modem  languages. 

Francis  Burke  Brandt.  Central  high  school,  Philadelphia. 
Discussion    by    Dr   Julius    Sachs,    Collegiate    Institute,    New    York; 

Eliot  R.  Payson,  Rutgers  preparatory  academy,  New  Brunswick  ^ 

Randall  Spanldlng.  Montelair  public  school,  Montclair  N.  J. 

'Not  publlsbed  In  the  proceedlDgL 
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Publica-  SIGNIFICANCE    OF    HERB  ART    FOR    SECONDARY    AND    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

ttons  Paper  by  Pres.  Charles  De  Garmo,  Swarthmore  Pa. 

Discussion  by  Prof.  Lightner  Witmer,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Frank 
M.  McMurry,  University  of  Buffalo;  Dr  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  North- 
east manual  training  school,  Philadelphia;  Dr  Walter  L.  Hervey» 
Teachers  college,  New  York. 

TEACHING   OF  THE   CLASSICS!   ARE  WE   SACRIFICING    THE   HUMANISTIC  TO   THE 

LINGUISTIC? 

Papers  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Owen,  I>afayette  college;  Rev.  Charles  II.  Wilcox, 
Lawrence ville  school,  N.  J..;  Prof.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Lehigh  university, 
South  Bethlehem  Pa.;  Dr  M.  E.  Scheibner,  Boys  high  school,  Reading 
Pa. 

Discussion  by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Cornell  university;  Henry  W. 
Rolfe,  Philadelphia;  Dr  Albert  G.  Rau,  Moravian  parochial  school, 
Bethlehem  Pa. 

Proceedings  of  the  10th  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and 
Maryland,  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
Pa.,  Nov.  27  and  28,  189G.     Avil  printing  co.  Philadelphia. 

SHALL    HISTORICAL    STDDIES    BE   A    NECESSARY   PART    OF   COLLEGE   ENTRANCE 

REQUIREMENTS? 

Paper  by  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Cornell  uoiversity. 

Discussion  by  Prof.  John  B.  McMaster,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Prof. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Vassar  college;   C.  A.  Herrlck,  Central  high  school, 

Philadelphia. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SCIENCE  STUDIES  AS  A  PART  OF  THE  PREPARATION  FOR  COLLSGX 

Paper  by  Prof.  Ira  Remsen,  Johns  Hopkins  university. 
I>lscu8slon  by  Prof.  George  F.  Barker,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  O.  D. 
Clark,  Boys  high  school,  Brooklyn. 

CONFERENCE    ON    COLLEGE    ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

Some  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  subjects  were: 

a  The  advanced  age  at  which  the  average  student  now  enters  college. 

b  The  advanced  age  at  which  college  men  must  now  enter  the  professions, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  individual  and  the  community. 

c  The  tendency  of  men  to  omit  the  college  course  as  college  entrance  re- 
quirements are  Increased,  that  they  may  enter  professional  or  tech- 
nical schools  directly  from  the  secondary  schools. 

d  Should  the  present  standard  of  college  entrance  requirements  be  lowered 
through  concerted  action,  and  partial,  even  if  not  complete,  uniformity 
of  requirements? 

e  A  partial  reorganization  of  our  public  school  system,  with  a  view  to  Its 
more  perfect  articulation  with  our  colleges. 

f  Effect  of  lowering  the  age  of  entrance  to  college  upon  the  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  study,  and  upon  the  social  life  of  the  student 
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The  form  decided  on  for  the  consideration  of  these  topics  was  that  of  Pai>itc«- 
"  Round  table"  discussion  by  Sup't  Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia;  ^*®"" 
Pros.  Eliot,  Harvard  university;  Vice-pro  v.  Fullerton,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Pres.  Gilipan,  Johns  Hopkins  university;  U.  S.  com- 
missioner of  education  Harris;  Chanc.  Holland,  Western  university 
of  Pennsylvania;  Prin.  Levermore,  Adelphi  college';  Chanc.  Mac- 
Cracken,  New  York  university;  Pres.  Patton,  Princeton  university; 
Pres. Schurman,  Cornell  university;  Pres.  Sharpless,  Haverford  college; 
Pres.  Thomas,  Bryn  Maw^r  college;  Dean  Thurber,  Morgan  Park 
academy;   Pres.  Warfield,  Lafayette  college;    Dr  Talcott  Williams. 

President's  address:  Democracy  in  education.     Dr  James  C.  Mackenzie. 

Brief  address.    Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Harvard  university. 

Proccedinjjfs  of  the  11th  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  collejiC(»8  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and 
Maryland,  held  at  Vassar  collegje,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26 
and  27,  1897.     I'niv.  of  Chicago  press.  Chic.  1898. 
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Address  of  welcome,  IVes.  J.  M.  Taylor. 

Response,  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman. 

What  is  the  present  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  important  prob- 
lems In  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  education?  Pres.  Isaac  Sharp- 
less,  Dr  Julius  Siichs,  Prof.  Henry  B.  Fine,  Sec.  Melvil  Dewey,  Dr 
John  G.  Wight,  A.  L.  Goodrich,  Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson,  Prof.  W.  W. 
Blrdsall,  Prof.  S.  G.  Ashmore,  C.  D.  Ashley,  J.  T.  Buchanan,  Prof. 
Francis  Heiermann. 

President's  address:    The  idea  of  a  university.     Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman.  V 

What  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  place  of  science  in  the  prepar-  '-  f 

atory  schools?     Prof.  R.  S.  Tarr,  C.  C.  Wilson,  Prof.  E.  G.  Conklin,  :  i 

Prof.  L.  C.  Cooley,  C.  B.  Wood,  Pres.  Charles  De  Garmo,  Prof. 
A.  P.  Brigham.  ' 

Proceedings  of  the  12th  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and 
Maryland,  held  at  Columbia  university,  New  York,  Nov.  25  and 
26,  1898.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Regents  bul- 
letin 47.    May  1899.  ;  \ 

Audress  of  welcome  by  Pres.  Seth  Low. 

Response  by  Dr  Julius  Sachs.  j 

Teaching  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools:   discussion  of  the  report  of    , 
the  committee  of  seven.     Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson,  Prof.  W.  H.  Mace, 
Prof.  J.  L.  Stewart,  Miss  A.  B.  Thompson,  Prof.  E.  H.  Castle,  Prof. 
A.  B.  Hart,  Prof.  H.  M.  Stephens. 

Professional  and  academic  schools;   plans,  courses  and  preparation:   dls-  ' 

cussion  of  the  report  of  committee  on  entrance  requirements  of 
engineering  colleges.  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston.  Discussion,  Pres.  T.  M. 
Drown,  Prof.  H.  W.  Spangler,  Prof.  Daniel  Carhart,  Pres.  E.  D.  War- 
field,  Sec.  Melvil  Dewey,  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  Pres.  Seth  Low,  Chanc. 
W.  J.  Holland,  Chanc.  H.  M.  MacCracken,  J.  W.  Davis. 
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Pnbiica-       President's  address:    Position  of  the  secondary  scliools  in  the  present  edu- 
ttona  cational  moTement.     Dr  Julius  Sachs. 

Necessity  of  teaching  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  the  public  schools  Prof. 
E.  J.  James.  Discussion,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Conaty,  Sup't  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams. 

Proceedings  of  the  13th  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and 
Maryland,  held  at  State  normal  school,  Trenton  N.  J.,  Dec.  1  and 
2, 1899.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Regents  bulletin 
50.    May  1900. 

Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  P.  O.  Briggs. 

Response,  Pres.  Isaac  Sharpless. 

Aim  of  philosophy  teaching  in  American  colleges.  Prof.  George  Stuart 
Fullerton,  Prof.  Alexander  T.  Ormond,  Prof.  F.  C.  French.  Discus- 
sion, Prof.  J.  E.  Creighton,  Pres.  Thomas  Fell,  Prof.  E.  E.^  Hale  jr. 

Uniform  college  entrance  requirements  with  a  common  board  of  examiners. 
Dean  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Prin.  Christopher  Gregory.  Discussion, 
Pres.  F.  L.  Patton,  Pres.  C.  W.  Elliot,  Pres.  Seth  Low,  Pres.  E.  D. 
Warfleld,  Prin.  V.  S.  Collins,  Prin.  T.  H.  Landon,  Inspector  C.  F. 
Wheelock,  Pres.  W.  W.  Birdsall,  Prin.  C.  D.  Larkins. 

Address.     Gov.  Foster  M.  Voorhees. 

President's  address:    Public  life  of  college  men,    Pres.  Isaac  Sharpless. 

The  transition  from  school  to  college.     Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs. 

Intellectual  and  moral  waste  in  the  transition  from  school  to  college.  Pros. 
W.  E.  Waters.  Discussion,  Prof.  Alexander  T.  Ormond,  Mr  Deakyn, 
Prof.  J.  B..  Bench,  Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs. 

Uniform  college  entrance  requirements  with  a  common  board  of  examiners 
(continued).  Dean  N.  M.  Butler,  Prin.  Julius  Sachs,  Pres.  A.  V.  V. 
Raymond. 

Proceedings  of  the  14tli  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states  and 
Maryland,  held  at  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  Pa., 
30  Nov.-l  Dec.  1900.  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yorli. 
Regents  bulletin  53.     April  1901. 

Address  of  welcome,  Prov.  Charles  Custis  Harrison. 
Response,  Prin.  John  G.  Wight. 

SHOULD  THE  HIGIIEK  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN   DirFER  FROM  THAT  OF  MEN? 

Papers  by  Pres.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Pi-os.  Charles  F.  Thwlng.  Discussion, 
Sec.  Ellen  F.  Pendleton.  Pres.  J.  F.  Goucher,  Miss  Agnes  Repplier, 
Prin.  James  G.  Croswell. 

Report  of  committee  on  establishment  of  a  joint  college  entrance  exam- 
ination board.     Dean  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
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HOW  SHALL  AMEBICAN  UNIYBRSITIKB  AND  COLLEGES  BEST  PREPARE  MEN   FOR   pablicat- 

THE    PUBLIC    8EBTICE?  tlons 

For  the  scientific  and  tecbDlcal  work  of  the  government.  Pres.  Henry  S. 
Pritchett.      Discussion,  Pres.  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

For  the  administrative  and  diplomatic  service.  Hon.  David  J.  Hill.  Dis- 
cussion, Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman. 

General  discussion.  Prof.  Joseph  F.  Johnson,  Prof.  Edward  II.  Magill, 
Prof.  Ethelbert  D.  Warfleld,  Prin.  Phoebus  W.  Lyon. 

President's  address:    Literature  and  the  teacher.     Prin.  John  G.  Wight. 

orAtoby  and  debating 

Intercollegiate  debating.    Prof.  George  P.  Baker. 
Oratory  in  colleges.    Prof.  Duncan  C.  Lee. 
Oral  expression  in  secondary  schools.    Miss  Jessie  Dalrymple. 
Discussion.    Hammond  Lament,  Dr  Raymond  M.  Alden,  Prof.  Cheosman 
A.  Herrick,  Prof.  Edward  E.  Hale  Jr. 
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speech  In  connection  with  educa- 
tion, 74-78. 

Freedom  of  spcecli  In  connection 
with  education,  49-S<>. 

Ooodrich,  -V.  I,.,  on  elective  system 

in  secondary  schools,  27-3G. 
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Greek,  reason  for  study  of,  Id. 
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past  generation,  11-12. 

Iligber  education,  revolutions  In 
during  tlie  past  2000  years,  8. 

History    teachers,    conference,    134- 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  nnoted,  48. 

Jobn  of  Salisiiury,  protesls  against 
current  educational  methods,  0. 

Johns  Hopkins  university,  graduate 
instruction,  13.  47-48;  elective  sys- 
tem, 47. 
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Xieffer,  John  B.,  report   as    treas- 
urer, 131^2. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  quoted,  63. 

Latin,  disappearance  of  as  uni- 
versal language  of  erudition,  15. 

HcKelway,  St  Clair,  Freedom  of 
speech  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion, 49-58. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  quoted,  78. 

Members,  list  of  WOJ-2,  135-39. 

New  England  association  of  col- 
legos  and  preparatory  schools, 
invitation  to  appoint  representa- 
tives on  examination  board,  130. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  quoted,  25,  26. 

Nominations,  committee  on,  130. 

Officers  for  1900-1,  143;  for  1901-2, 

133. 
Original  research,  19. 

Parker,  Alton  B.,  on  freedom  of 
speech  in  relation  to  education, 
78-86. 

Pasteur,  quoted,  63,  64. 

Petrarch,  quoted,  10. 

Princeton  university  in  1850,  10. 

Publications  of  association,  147-55. 

Baymond,  Andrew  V.  V.,  response 
to  address  of  welcome,  6-7;  The 
ethit^al  element  in  education,  86- 
95.'' 

Uheos,  Ru«h,  on  elective  system, 
3G-42. 

Robinson,  James  H.,  The  elective 
system  and  a  liberal  education 
historically  considered,  6-21. 


Saunders,     Mrs     Louise     SheDield 
'Brownell,     on     examinations     in 
English,  112-16. 

Schurman,  J.  G.,  duty  of  the  insti- 
tution to  maintain  frei'dnni  of 
speech,  59-67. 

Scientific  discoveries  of  early  cen- 
turies became  teachable  in  19th, 
16. 

Scientific  habit  of  thought,  87-89. 

Secondary  schools,  elective  system 
in,  27-36;  appointment  of  repre- 
sentatives on  College  entrance 
examination  board,  130. 

Sessions,  summary  of,  3-4. 

Stryker,    M.    Woolsey,    on    elective  , 
system,  42-47. 

Technical  education,  developments, 

13. 
Theologic    study,    Pres.    Schurman 

on,  59-60;  Pres.  Faunce  on,  74. 
Treasurer's  report,  131-32. 

TTnlveraities,  earliest,  8. 

University,  use  of  term,  38;  attitude 
toward  the  college,  43. 

University  of  Virginia,  elective  sys- 
tem, 12. 

Van  Dyke,  Dr,  quoted,  126. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  (luoted, 
129. 

White,  Horatio  S.,  paper  read  by, 
59. 

Wickes,  William  K.,  on  examina- 
tions in  English,  121-29. 

Yale  university,  elective  system, 
13,  40,  41;  graduate  course,  13. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

Friday  morning,  November  a8 
ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

BY  PBESIDBNT  IRA  REMSBN,   JOHNS  HOPEJNS  UNIVERSITT 

Mr  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 
I  remember  very  well  the  last  time  this  association  met  in  Balti- 
more. It  was  in  1894,  eight  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  asso- 
ciation was  quite  yonng.  Having  been  born  in  1887,  it  was  but 
7  years  of  age.  It  is  now  15.  I  have  not  seen  much  of  you  for 
the  seven  or  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then,  and,  as  I 
look  on  you,  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim,  How  you  have  grown! 
It  is  evident  that  the  association  has  served  a  useful  purpose.  It 
would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  bring  together  so  large  a 
number  of  teachers  unless  the  meetings  were  serving  some  useful 
purpose.  What  is  this  purpose?  I  think  it  is  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  those  who  are  carrying  on  work  in  the  preparatory 
schools  and  those  who  are  carrying  on  work  in  the  collies.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  the  teachers  in  the  schools  and  the  teachers 
in  the  colleges  should  come  together  as  often  as  possible,  so  that 
they  may  learn  to  know  and  to  understand  one  another.  The 
colleges  sometimes  complain  of  the  work  done  by  the  preparatory 
jschools,  and  I  am  sure  the  preparatory  schools  often  complain  of 
the  requirements  of  the  colleges.  I  must  confess  that  my  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  schools.  If  the  work  of  the  colleges  were 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  scrutiny  as  that  to  which  the  work 
of  the  schools  is  subjected,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
would  be  occasion  for  at  least  as  much  criticism  as  wc  sometimes 
indulge  in  in  speaking  of  school  work. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  Baltimore,  and  I  am  specially 
glad  to  welcome  you  as  guests  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
I  also  want  to  say  on  the  part  of  the  Woman's  College  that  this 
college  has  claimed  part  of  your  time,  and  there  has  been  some 
friendly  discussion  between  us  over  the  division  of  your  time. 
You  are  to  go  there  tonight,  but  will  hold  your  meetings  this 
afternoon  and  tomorrow  in  this  place.  The  address  of  your  presi- 
dent is  to  be  delivered  there.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  a  recep- 
tion by  the  Woman's  College.    Tomorrow  you  come  back  to  us 
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again,  and  will  have  a  session  here,  adjourning,  finally,  about 
noon.     That  is  the  program  in  brief. 

You  are  now  in  the  main  assembly  hall  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  University  is  not  celebrated  for  its  architecture 
or  beautiful  buildings,  or  anything  else  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but,  if  you  can  find  time,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  so, 
to  look  around  the  university  buildings,  you  will  find  that,  in 
spite  of  the  plainness  of  the  structures,  they  contain  all  that  is 
necessary  or  desirable  for  work.  If  you  can  visit  the  libraries 
amd  laboratories,  you  will  find  things  of  interest  to  you ;  things 
which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  way  we  are  working  here. 
In  spite  of  all  the  doleful  tales  in  regard  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
without  interruption,  and  we  have  everything  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  this  work  —  apparatus  and  books.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  struggle  for  some  time  against  adversity,  and  have  been  hoping 
that  something  might  turn  up.  Something  has  turned  up.  Im- 
portant gifts  came  to  us  last  year,  and  these  have  put  us  all  in 
a  cheerful  mood.  You  come  at  an  opportune  time.  In  order  to 
visit  our  libraries  and  laboratories,  you  will  not  have  to  do  much 
walking.  All  our  buildings  are  within  a  very  small  compass,  ex- 
cept the  buildings  of  the  medical  school,  which  are  some  distance 
away.    All  the  others  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  one  another. 

When  you  next  come  to  Baltimore,  1  hope  we  may  be  able  to 
receive  you  in  our  new  home,  which  has  the  attractive  and  sugges- 
tive name  "Homewood."  Since  the  developments  of  last  year 
I  may  exclaim,  "  We  are  but  pilgrims  here,"  Homewood  "  is  our 
home!"  I  often  walk  out  to  our  new  home,  and  have  great 
pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  time  when  we  shall  be  able  to  move. 
When  I  say  that  I  hope  we  may  see  you  in  this  new  home  when 
next  you  meet  here,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  you  are  not  to 
come  again  soon.  The  implication  is  that  we  shall  be  in  this 
home  before  many  years  have  past.  There  I  hope  it  may  be  my 
privilege  to  receive  you,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  surround- 
ings will  be  much  more  attractive  than  they  are  here.  We  shall 
specially  be  free  from  cobblestones  and  trolley  cars. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  expected  of  me  that  I  shall  take 
much  of  your  time  this  morning.     As  I  have  already  said,  the 
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buildings  and  rooms  are  all  open  for  your  inspection.     I  welcome 

> 

you  again  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  as  guests  of  the  Johns 

Hopkins  University,  and  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  your 

deliberations  may  be  as  profitable  on  this  occasion  as  they  have 

been  in  the  past. 

Besponse 

BY    HEAD    MASTER    WILSON    FARRAND,    NEWARK    ACADEMY 

President  Remsen,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  I  rise  to  respond 
to  the  graceful  and  hospitable  welcome  of  President  Bemsen,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  clergyman  who,  when  asked  to  say  grace,  was  ac- 
customed to  cast  an  inventorial  eye  over  the  board  and  to  vary 
his  grace  according  to  what  he  saw  in  prospect.  We  probably 
all  agree  that  this  is  an  occasion  for  bringing  out  our  best  grace. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  previous  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation in  Baltimore  do  not  need  to  have  their  anticipations 
whetted;  and  even  with  those  who  have  never  been  here  before 
the  reputation  of  southern  hospitality  and  of  Baltimore  gas- 
tronomy are  suflScient  to  let  them  know  what  is  in  store  for  them. 
The  wisdom  of  this  association's  imperialistic  action  in  forcibly 
annexing  Maryland  to  the  Middle  States  is  amply  justified,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  by  the  fact  that  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  everj 
few  years  to  meet  in  Baltimore. 

But  while  the  social  side  of  our  meetings  is  prominent,  and 
while  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the  association  comes  from  the 
opportunity  it  affords  for  personal  intercourse,  we  have  a  more 
serious  purpose,  and  it  is  an  inspiration  to  meet  in  this  university 
which  during  its  brief  life  has  won  for  itself  such  a  high  place  and 
has  exerted  so  profound  an  influence  on  higher  education  in  this 
country.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  the  sister  in- 
stitution which  joins  Johns  Hopkins  in  hospitality,  and  the 
other  educational  institutions  of  this  city,  and  when  we  consider 
the  men  who  have  done  so  much  to  further  the  work  in  which 
this  association  is  engaged  —  I  need  mention  no  other  names  in 
this  connection.  President  Remsen,  than  those  of  your  distin- 
guished predecessor  and  his  worthy  successor  —  when,  I  say,  we 
consider  all  of  these,  we  feel  that,  as  was  said  in  olden  times, 
"  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  here." 
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Adrntuion      w"e  thank  vou,  sir,  for  vour  cordial  welcome ;  we  shall  endeavor 

to  college  »        »        '  .  » 

to  show  our  appreciation  of  your  hospitality  in  a  more  practical 
manner  during  these  two  days ;  and  we  trust  that,  when  we  have 
departed,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Woman's  Collie,  and 
the  city  of  Baltimore  will  have  no  occasion  to  regret  this  northern 
invasion  of  Maryland. 

SHOULD  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGES  BE   BY  EXAMINA- 
TION OR  BY  CERTIFICATE? 

EDUCATIONAL  TALUE   OF    EXAMINATIONS  AS  THE   CUUHINATION 

OF  THE  PBEFABATOBT  COURSE 

BY  DEAN   JAMES  E.   RUSSELL,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  NEW   YORK 

Examinations  are  presumably  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in 
themselves.  In  everyday  life  the  wise  man  looks  before  he  leaps ; 
he  considers  the  ground  before  he  chooses  the  path  he  will  follow ; 
he  tests  the  goods  before  he  makes  his  purchase;  he  tries  his 
acquaintances  before  he  makes  his  friends.  The  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  the  examination  in  everyday  life,  depend,  how- 
ever, on  supply  and  demand.  When  I  must  have  something  to 
eat  and  the  visible  supply  is  sadly  deficient,  the  examination  of 
what  is  put  before  me  is  conducted  with  little  appeal  to  sense  or 
reason,  or  perhaps  omitted  altogether.  When  I  go  a  fishing,  my 
experience  is  that  the  examination  of  my  catch  is  appreciative 
rather  than  critical,  and,  I  must  confess,  oftentimes  contrary  to 
good  judgment,  if  not  actually  at  variance  with  legal  re- 
quirements. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  educational  value  of  examinations, 
to  those  who  conduct  the  examinations.  Our  daily  experience 
shows  conclusively  enough  that  success  in  life  dei)ends  largely 
on  the  critical  acumen  which  precedes  and  influences  judgment. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  (it  is  hardly  becoming  in  me  to  make 
the  suggestion)  why  colleges  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  privilege 
of  examining  candidates  for  admission. 

But,  seriously,  it  is  good  for  a  boy  occasionally  to  have  to  pass 
formal  examinations.  He  mav  some  dav  want  to  be  a  civil  ser- 
vant  —  a  policeman,  a  street-sweeper,  or  a  teacher  (this  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  anticlimax),  and  then  he  will  be  required  to 
come  to  terms  with  a  list  of  questions  and  an  examining  board. 
Moreover,  he  will  have  frequent  use  in  life  for  the  ability  to  con- 
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ceal  his  own  ignorance.    And  when  we  consider,  in  the  words  of  AdmiMion 

to  collego 

Richard  Baxter,  "how  very  little  it  is  that  we  know  in  com- 
parison to  that  we  are  ignorant  of,"  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ability 
to  veneer  this  vast  body  of  ignorance  with  a  respectable  coating 
of  usable  information  is  an  accomplishment  not  lightly  to  be 
regarded.  It  might  also  be  mentioned  in  this  appreciation  of 
the  educational  value  of  examinations  (for  those  who  are  ex- 
amined), that  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  take  the  conceit  out 
of  a  fellow  than  a  try  at  a  paper  set  by  persons  whom  he  doesn't 
know  in  a  subject  which  he  thinks  he  does  know.  As  a  modern 
philosopher  has  remarked,  "  a  reasonable  amount  of  fleas  is  good 
for  a  dog  —  they  keep  him  f 'm  broodin'  on  bein'  a  dog." 

The  topic  assigned  me,  bb  I  understand  it,  excludes  the  con- 
sideration of  examinations  given  in  the  course  of  instruction  for 
the  purpose  of  making  that  instruction  more  efficient.  Such 
tests  as  written  recitations,  quizzes,  term  and  final  examinations 
and  the  like  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  teacher  who  is  really 
concerned  in  educating  his  pupils.  These  examinations  are  in- 
dispensable; they  need  no  argument  to  justify  the  position  they 
hold  in  our  scheme  of  instruction.  But  examinations  conducted 
by  outside  authorities  are  in  another  category.  They,  too,  may 
have  a  place  and  be  valuable,  but  the  justification  must  come 
from  some  other  source. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil,  examinations  conducted  by 
persons  outside  the  school  are  far  and  away  more  harmful  than 
helpful.  I  grant  that  they  do  tend  to  keep  lazy  boys  up  to  the 
scratch,  to  show  the  conceited  how  little  they  know,  to  train  the 
nervous  and  scatter-brained  to  hold  themselves  in  and  do  some- 
thing on  time  —  in  short,  they  do  help  a  boy  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether and  concentrate  himself  on  a  task  which  requires  all  his 
strength  and  ingenuity.  But  what  is  it  all  worth  in  comparison 
with  the  attendant  evils?  The  tendency  to  substitute  for  high 
ideals  in  scholarship  a  mere  caricature  of  learning,  to  put  for- 
ward a  mechanical  process  as  the  sunnnum  honum  of  the  school 
course,  to  replace  clear  thinking  by  guesswork,  to  regard  the 
examiner  as  a  person  to  be  satisfied  at  any  cost,  honestly,  if  pos- 
sible, dishonestly,  if  necessary.  Any  scheme  that  puts  a  premium 
on  success  at  a   particular  time  or  under  peculiar  conditions, 
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« 

Admission  Btrains  the  moral  fiber.  It  is  certainly  good  for  moral  fiber  to 
withstand  a  strain;  but,  when  for  sake  of  reward  or  fear  of 
failure,  the  strain  becomes  unendurable,  the  result  is  altogether 
bad.  The  recent  experience  of  an  eastern  x>r©paratory  school  is 
by  no  means  exceptional,  save  in  the  eoctent  of  the  fault  and  the 
publicity  given  to  it.  The  relation  between  candidate  and  ex- 
aminer does  not  promot^e  high  moral  standards ;  witness  the  need 
of  proctors  and  the  unwillingness  of  boys,  even  college  students, 
to  assume  the  moral  responsibility  of  taking  examinations  with- 
out watchers.  The  oveiiseers  of  a  New  England  college  (Tufts) 
have  recently  published  the  following  criticism  of  prevailing 
student  customs : 

I  It  is  well  understood  that  the  student  body  in  most  colleges  has 

;i  always   sanctioned   a   highly   artificial    code   of   morals   which 

thoughtful  men  would  repudiate  at  once  in  the  domain  of  busi- 
i  ness  or  of  society.    This  peculiar  code,  which  tolerates  cheating 

\  in  examinations,  justifies  the  destruction  of  private  property  in 

the  celebration  of  athletic  victories,  encourages  boorish  manners, 
and  various  forms  of  reprehensible  conduct  and  causes  strained 
relations  between  professors  and  students,  was  perhaps  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  infiexible  curriculum  and  the  paternal  form  of 
college  government  which  prevailed  until  comparatively  recent 
years. 

The  situation  is  a  relic  of  that  educational  barbarism  which 
assumed  no  honesty  in  the  scholar  and  no  sympathy  in  the  master. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  To 
the  boy  who  is  examined  by  outside  authorities  for  the  sake  of 
personal  gain,  there  can  be  no  benefit  worth  mentioning  which 
can  not  be  secured  equally  well  in  some  less  repi'ehensible  way, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  tends  to  lower  our  intellectual 
and  moral  standards,  a  fact  which,  through  long  familiarity,  we 
have  come  to  minimize  or  entirely  to  disregard. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  place  for  examinations,  and  in 
that  place  they  have  a  distinct  value.  Outside  examinations  are 
imperative  whenever  the  secondary  schools  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  assume  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  colleges  and  universities.  If  good  work  is  to 
be  done  in  our  colleges  and  professional  schools,  a  suitable  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  in  the  field  of  secondary  education.     If  the 
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secondary  schools  will  not  or  can  not  assure  the  strength  of  that  ^^JJ^cge" 
foundation,  then  it  is  imperative  that  the  higher  institutions 
impose  their  own  tests.  Weak  schools,  of  course,  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  any 
secondary  school  refuse  to  certify  to  the  strength  of  its  can- 
didates, if  it  is  capable  of  doing  so?  Several  reasons  at  once 
suggest  themselves:  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  higher  educa- 
tion really  demands,  modesty  in  proclaiming  one's  own  belief,  un- 
willingness to  be  tacitly  responsible  for  work  over  which  one  has 
no  control,  inability  to  withstand  the  importunity  of  ambitious 
parents,  adherence  to  collegiate  customs,  and  so  on  through  a 
long  catalogue.  We  have  all  heard  them  many  times  and  in  many 
forms,  varying  from  the  modest  excuse  to  the  utterly  imbecile 
apology. 

So  trivial  do  some  of  the  reasons  seem  and  so  out  of  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  men  who  put  them  forth  that  I  have 
concluded  to  look  deeper  for  the  true  cause  of  the  apparent  un- 
willingness of  certain  secondary  schoolmasters  to  stand  sponsor 
for  their  scholars.  When  the  principal  of  a  large  high  school 
tells  me  that  he  has  more  important  work  to  do  than  to  satisfy  the 
crotchets  of  some  college  professor,  I  can  see  an  obvious  reason 
for  his  position;  but,  when  the  master  of  a  school  avowedly  pre- 
paratory to  college  and  well  assured  of  the  patronage,  tells  me 
that  he  prefers  outside  judgment  as  to  who  of  his  pupils  shall 
go  to  college,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  meaning  without 
api>eal  to  first  principles. 

The  great  public  schools  of  England  —  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby 
and  the  rest  —  •  have  long  been  ideal  fitting  schools.  Their  ideal 
is,  I  need  hardly  say,  out  and  out  English;  it  is  not  French;  it  is 
not  German;  it  is  not  American,  but  it  is  a  type  which  finds 
sympathy  and  support  everywhere. 

An  Englishman,  high  in  the  councils  of  the  government,  has 

recently  said :  ^ 

We  have  never  niade  an  idol  of  intellectual  instruction  im- 
parted in  day  schools.  In  other  words,  our  great  educators  have 
upheld  the  belief  (though  we  are  far  from  having  lived  up  to  all 
that  the  belief  implies)  that  a  school  ought  to  be  something  higher 
than  a  knowledge  factory;  that  what  a  man  is  matters  a  great 

1  Dr  Sadler.     Special  Report  j>,  9:  9. 
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to^coUMTe^  strains  the  moral  fiber.  It  is  certainly  good  for  moral  .fiber  to 
withstand  a  strain;  but;  when  for  sake  of  reward  or  fear  of 
failure,  the  strain  becomes  unendurable,  the  result  is  altogether 
bad.  The  recent  experience  of  an  eastern  preparatory  school  is 
by  no  means  exceptional,  save  in  the  extent  of  the  fault  and  the 
publicity  given  to  it.  The  relation  between  candidate  and  ex- 
aminer does  not  promot^e  high  moral  standards ;  witness  the  need 
of  proctors  and  the  unwillingness  of  boys,  even  college  students, 
to  assume  the  moral  responsibility  of  taking  examinations  with- 
out watchers.  The  ovei'seers  of  a  New  England  college  (Tufts) 
have  recently  published  the  following  criticism  of  prevailing 
;  student  customs : 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  student  body  in  most  colleges  has 
;i  always   sanctioned   a   highly   artificial    code   of   morals   which 

i  thoughtful  men  would  repudiate  at  once  in  the  domain  of  busi- 

ness or  of  society.    This  peculiar  code,  which  tolerates  cheating 
I  in  examinations,  justifies  the  destruction  of  private  property  in 

the  celebration  of  athletic  victories,  encourages  boorish  manners, 
and  various  forms  of  reprehensible  conduct  and  causes  strained 
relations  between  professors  and  students,  was  perhaps  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  inflexible  curriculum  and  the  paternal  form  of 
college  government  which  prevailed  until  comparatively  recent 
years. 

The  situation  is  a  relic  of  that  educational  barbarism  which 
assumed  no  honesty  in  the  scholar  and  no  sympathy  in  the  master. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding :  To 
the  boy  who  is  examined  by  outside  authorities  for  the  sake  of 
personal  gain,  there  can  be  no  benefit  worth  mentioning  which 
can  not  be  secured  equally  well  in  some  less  repi'ehensible  way, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  tends  to  lower  our  intellectual 
and  moral  standards,  a  fact  which,  through  long  familiarity,  we 
have  come  to  minimize  or  entirely  to  disregard. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  place  for  examinations,  and  in 
that  place  they  have  a  distinct  value.  Outside  examinations  are 
imperative  whenever  the  secondary  schools  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  assume  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  colleges  and  universities.  If  good  work  is  to 
be  done  in  our  colleges  and  professional  schools,  a  suitable  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  in  the  field  of  secondary  education.     If  the 
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secondary  schools  will  not  or  can  not  assure  the  strength  of  that  ^^JjJjJJJJJ" 
foundation,  then  it  is  imperative  that  the  higher  institutions 
impose  their  own  tests.  Weak  schools,  of  course,  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  any 
secondary  school  refuse  to  certify  to  the  strength  of  its  can- 
didates, if  it  is  capable  of  doing  so?  Several  reasons  at  once 
suggest  themselves:  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  higher  educa- 
tion really  demands,  modesty  in  proclaiming  one's  own  belief,  un- 
willingness to  be  tacitly  responsible  for  work  over  which  one  has 
no  control,  inability  to  withstand  the  importunity  of  ambitious 
parents,  adherence  to  collegiate  customs,  and  so  on  through  a 
long  catalogue.  We  have  all  heard  them  many  times  and  in  many 
forms,  varying  from  the  modest  excuse  to  the  utterly  imbecile 
apology.  * 

So  trivial  do  some  of  the  reasons  seem  and  so  out  of  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  men  who  put  them  forth  that  I  have 
concluded  to  look  deeper  for  the  true  cause  of  the  apparent  un- 
willingness of  certain  secondary  schoolmasters  to  stand  sponsor 
for  their  scholars.  When  the  principal  of  a  large  high  school 
tells  me  that  he  has  more  important  work  to  do  than  to  satisfy  the 
crotchets  of  some  college  professor,  I  can  see  an  obvious  reason 
for  his  position ;  but,  when  the  master  of  a  school  avowedly  pre- 
paratory to  college  and  well  assured  of  the  patronage,  tells  me 
that  he  prefers  outside  judgment  as  to  who  of  his  pupils  shall 
go  to  college,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  meaniug  without 
appeal  to  first  principles. 

The  great  public  schools  of  England  —  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby 
and  the  rest —have  long  been  ideal  fitting  schools.  Their  ideal 
is,  I  need  hardly  say,  out  and  out  English;  it  is  not  French;  it  is 
not  German;  it  is  not  American,  but  it  is  a  type  which  finds 
sympathy  and  support  eiery where. 

An  Englishman,  high  in  the  councils  of  the  government,  has 
recently  said:^ 

We  have  never  niade  an  idol  of  intellectual  instruction  im- 
parted in  day  schools.  In  other  words,  our  great  educators  have 
upheld  the  belief  (though  we  are  far  from  having  lived  up  to  all 
that  the  belief  implies)  that  a  school  ought  to  be  something  high<^r 
than  a  knowledge  factory;  that  what  a  man  is  matters  a  gi-eitt 
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to^coifese"  Strains  the  moral  fiber.  It  is  certainly  good  for  moral, fiber  to 
withstand  a  strain;  but,  when  for  sake  of  reward  or  fear  of 
failure,  the  strain  becomes  unendurable,  the  result  is  altogether 
bad.  The  recent  experience  of  an  eastern  preparatory  school  is 
by  no  means  exceptional,  save  in  the  extent  of  the  fault  and  the 
publicity  given  to  it.  The  relation  between  candidate  and  ex- 
aminer does  not  promote  high  moral  standards ;  witness  the  need 
of  proctors  and  the  unwillingness  of  boys,  even  college  students, 
to  assume  the  moral  responsibility  of  taking  examinations  with- 
out watchers.  The  oveiiseers  of  a  Kew  England  college  (Tufts) 
have  recently  published  the  following  criticism  of  prevailing 
student  customs : 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  student  body  in  most  colleges  has 
always  sanctioned  a  highly  artificial  code  of  morals  which 
thoughtful  men  would  repudiate  at  once  in  the  domain  of  busi- 
ness or  of  society.  This  peculiar  code,  which  tolerates  cheating 
in  examinations,  justifies  the  destruction  of  private  property  in 
the  celebration  of  athletic  victories,  encourages  boorish  manners, 
and  various  forms  of  reprehensible  conduct  and  causes  strained 
relations  between  professors  and  students,  was  perhaps  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  inflexible  curriculum  and  the  paternal  form  of 
college  government  which  prevailed  until  comparatively  recent 
years. 

The  situation  is  a  relic  of  that  educational  barbarism  which 
assumed  no  honesty  in  the  scholar  and  no  sympathy  in  the  master. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  To 
the  boy  who  is  examined  by  outside  authorities  for  the  sake  of 
personal  gain,  there  can  be  no  benefit  worth  mentioning  which 
can  not  be  secured  equally  well  in  some  less  repi*ehensible  way, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  tends  to  lower  our  intellectual 
and  moral  standards,  a  fact  which,  through  long  familiarity,  we 
have  come  to  minimize  or  entirely  to  disregard. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  place  for  examinations,  and  in 
that  place  they  have  a  distinct  value.  Outside  examinations  are 
imperative  whenever  the  secondary  schools  are  unable  or  un- 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  colleges  and  universities.  If  good  work  is  to 
be  done  in  our  colleges  and  professional  schools,  a  suitable  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  in  the  field  of  secondarv  education.     If  the 
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secondary  schools  will  not  or  can  not  assure  the  strength  of  that  ^*JJJfJg  " 
foundation,  then  it  is  imperative  that  the  higher  institutions 
impose  their  own  tests.  Weak  schools,  of  course,  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  any 
secondary  school  refuse  to  certify  to  the  strength  of  its  can- 
didates, if  it  is  capable  of  doing  so?  Several  reasons  at  once 
suggest  themselves:  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  higher  educa- 
tion really  demands,  modesty  in  proclaiming  one's  own  belief,  un- 
willingness to  be  tacitly  responsible  for  work  over  which  one  has 
no  control,  inability  to  withstand  the  importunity  of  ambitious 
parents,  adherence  to  collegiate  customs,  and  so  on  through  a 
long  catalogue.  We  have  all  heard  them  many  times  and  in  many 
forms,  varying  from  the  modest  excuse  to  the  utterly  imbecile 
apology.  * 

So  trivial  do  some  of  the  reasons  seem  and  so  out  of  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  men  who  put  them  forth  that  I  have 
concluded  to  look  deeper  for  the  true  cause  of  the  apparent  un- 
willingness of  certain  secondary  schoolmasters  to  stand  sponsor 
for  their  scholars.  When  the  principal  of  a  large  high  school 
tells  me  that  he  has  more  important  work  to  do  than  to  satisfy  the 
crotchets  of  some  college  professor,  I  can  see  an  obvious  reason 
for  his  position ;  but,  when  the  master  of  a  school  avowedly  pre- 
paratory to  college  and  well  assured  of  the  patronage,  tells  me 
that  he  prefers  outside  judgment  as  to  who  of  his  pupils  shall 
go  to  college,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  meaning  without 
appeal  to  first  principles. 

The  great  public  schools  of  England  —  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby 
and  the  rest—  have  long  been  ideal  fitting  schools.  Their  ideal 
is,  I  need  hardly  say,  out  and  out  English ;  it  is  not  French ;  it  is 
not  German;  it  is  not  American,  but  it  is  a  type  which  finds 
sympathy  and  support  everywhere. 

An  Englishman,  high  in  the  councils  of  the  government,  has 

recently  said:^ 

We  have  never  made  an  idol  of  intellectual  instruction  im- 
parted in  day  schools.  In  other  words,  our  great  educators  have 
upheld  the  belief  (though  we  are  far  from  having  lived  up  to  all 
that  the  belief  implies)  that  a  school  ought  to  be  something  higher 
than  a  knowledge  factory;  that  what  a  man  i8  matters  a  great 
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to^ueccT  ®t^^^  *^®  moral  fiber.    It  is  certainly  good  for  moral  fiber  to 
withstand  a  strain;  but;  when  for  sake  of  reward  or  fear  of 
^  failure,  the  strain  becomes  unendurable,  the  result  is  altogether 

bad.    The  recent  experience  of  an  eastern  preparatory  school  is 
'  f  by  no  means  exceptional,  save  in  the  extent  of  the  fault  and  the 

publicity  given  to  it.  The  relation  between  candidate  and  ex- 
aminer does  not  promote  high  moral  standards ;  witness  the  need 
of  proctors  and  the  unwillingness  of  boys,  even  college  students, 
to  assume  the  moral  responsibility  of  taking  examinations  with- 
out watchers.    The  ovei-seers  of  a  ^New  England  college  (Tufts) 

■ 

have  recently  published  the  following  criticism  of  prevailing 

student  customs: 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  student  body  in  most  colleges  has 
always  sanctioned  a  highly  artificial  code  of  morals  which 
thoughtful  men  would  repudiate  at  once  in  the  domain  of  busi- 
ness or  of  society.  This  peculiar  code,  which  tolerates  cheating 
in  examinations,  justifies  the  destruction  of  private  property  in 
the  celebration  of  athletic  victories,  encourages  boorish  manners, 
and  varioud  forms  of  reprehensible  conduct  and  causes  strained 
relations  between  professors  and  students,  was  perhaps  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  infiexible  curriculum  and  the  paternal  form  of 
college  government  which  prevailed  until  comparatively  recent 
years. 

The  situation  is  a  relic  of  that  educational  barbarism  which 
assumed  no  honesty  in  the  scholar  and  no  sympathy  in  the  master. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding :  To 
the  boy  who  is  examined  by  outside  authorities  for  the  sake  of 
personal  gain,  there  can  be  no  benefit  worth  mentioning  which 
can  not  be  secured  equally  well  in  some  less  reprehensible  way, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  tends  to  lower  our  intellectual 
and  moral  standards,  a  fact  which,  through  long  familiarity,  we 
have  come  to  minimize  or  entirely  to  disregard. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  place  for  examinations,  and  in 
that  place  they  have  a  distinct  value.  Outside  examinations  are 
imperative  whenever  the  secondary  schools  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  assume  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  colleges  and  universities.  If  good  work  is  to 
be  done  in  our  colleges  and  professional  schools,  a  suitable  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  in  the  field  of  secondary  education.     If  the 
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secondary  schools  will  not  or  can  not  assure  the  strength  of  that  ^^JSSjfjJJJj" 
foundation,  then  it  is  imperative  that  the  higher  institutions 
impose  their  own  tests.  Weak  schools,  of  course,  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  any 
secondary  school  refuse  to  certify  to  the  strength  of  its  can- 
didates, if  it  is  capable  of  doing  so?  Several  reasons  at  once 
suggest  themselves:  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  higher  educa- 
tion really  demands,  modesty  in  proclaiming  one's  own  belief,  un- 
willingness to  be  tacitly  responsible  for  work  over  which  one  has 
no  control,  inability  to  withstand  the  importunity  of  ambitious 
parents,  adherence  to  collegiate  customs,  and  so  on  through  a 
long  catalogue.  We  have  all  heard  them  many  times  and  in  many 
forms,  varying  from  the  modest  excuse  to  the  utterly  imbecile 
apology. 

So  trivial  do  some  of  the  reasons  seem  and  so  out  of  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  men  who  put  them  forth  that  I  have 
concluded  to  look  deeper  for  the  true  cause  of  the  apparent  un- 
willingness of  certain  secondary  schoolmasters  to  stand  sponsor 
for  their  scholars.  When  the  principal  of  a  large  high  school 
tells  me  that  he  has  more  important  work  to  do  than  to  satisfy  the 
crotchets  of  some  college  professor,  I  can  see  an  obvious  reason 
for  his  position ;  but,  when  the  master  of  a  school  avowedly  pre- 
paratory to  college  and  well  assured  of  the  patronage,  tells  me 
that  he  prefers  outside  judgment  as  to  who  of  his  pupils  shall 
go  to  college,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  meaning  without 
appeal  to  first  principles. 

The  great  public  schools  of  England  —  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby 
and  the  rest  —  •  have  long  been  ideal  fitting  schools.  Their  ideal 
is,  I  need  hardlj'  say,  out  and  out  English ;  it  is  not  French ;  it  is 
not  German;  it  is  not  American,  but  it  is  a  type  which  finds 
sympathy  and  support  everywhere. 

An  Englishman,  high  in  the  councils  of  the  government,  has 

recently  said:^ 

We  have  never  niade  an  idol  of  intellectual  instruction  im- 
parted in  d<ay  schools.  In  other  words,  our  great  educators  have 
upheld  the  belief  (though  we  are  far  from  having  lived  up  to  all 
that  the  belief  implies)  that  a  school  ought  to  be  something  higher 
than  a  knowledge  factory;  that  what  a  man  is  matters  a  great 
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Admiasion  strains  the  moral  fiber.  It  is  certainly  good  for  moral  fiber  to 
withstand  a  strain;  but;  when  for  sake  of  reward  or  fear  of 
failure,  the  strain  becomes  unendurable,  the  result  is  altogether 
bad.  The  recent  experience  of  an  eastern  preparatory  school  is 
by  no  means  exceptional,  save  in  the  extent  of  the  fault  and  the 
publicity  given  to  it.  The  relation  between  candidate  and  ex- 
aminer does  not  promote  high  moral  standards ;  witness  the  need 
of  proctors  and  the  unwillingness  of  boys,  even  college  students, 
to  assume  the  moral  responsibility  of  taking  examinations  with- 
out watchers.  The  ovei-seers  of  a  New  England  college  (Tufts) 
have  recently  published  the  following  criticism  of  prevailing 
student  customs : 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  student  body  in  most  colleges  has 
always  sanctioned  a  highly  artificial  code  of  morals  which 
thoughtful  men  would  repudiate  at  once  in  the  domain  of  busi- 
ness or  of  society.  This  peculiar  code,  which  tolerates  cheating 
in  examinations,  justifies  the  destruction  of  private  property  in 
the  celebration  of  athletic  victories,  encourages  boorish  manners, 
and  various  forms  of  reprehensible  conduct  and  causes  strained 
relations  between  professors  and  students,  was  perhaps  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  inflexible  curriculum  and  the  paternal  form  of 
college  government  which  prevailed  until  comparatively  recent 
years. 

The  situation  is  a  relic  of  that  educational  barbarism  which 
assumed  no  honesty  in  the  scholar  and  no  sympathy  in  the  master. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  To 
the  boy  who  is  examined  by  outside  authorities  for  the  sake  of 
personal  gain,  there  can  be  no  benefit  worth  mentioning  which 
can  not  be  secured  equally  well  in  some  less  reprehensible  way, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  tends  to  lower  our  intellectual 
and  moral  standards,  a  fact  which,  through  long  familiarity,  we 
have  come  to  minimize  or  entirely  to  disregard. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  place  for  examinations,  and  in 
that  place  they  have  a  distinct  value.  Outside  examinations  are 
imperative  whenever  the  secondary  schools  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  assume  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  colleges  and  universities.  If  good  work  is  to 
be  done  in  our  colleges  and  professional  schools,  a  suitable  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  in  the  field  of  secondarv  education.     If  the 
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secondary  schools  will  not  or  can  not  assure  the  strength  of  that  ^^JJjjJg®" 
foundation,  then  it  is  imperative  that  the  higher  institutions 
impose  their  own  tests.  Weak  schools,  of  course,  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  any 
secondary  school  refuse  to  certify  to  the  strength  of  its  can- 
didates,  if  it  is  capable  of  doing  so?  Several  reasons  at  once 
suggest  themselves:  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  higher  educa- 
tion really  demands,  modesty  in  proclaiming  one's  own  belief,  un- 
willingness to  be  tacitly  responsible  for  work  over  which  one  has 
no  control,  inability  to  withstand  the  importunity  of  ambitious 
parents,  adherence  to  collegiate  customs,  and  so  on  through  a 
long  catalogue.  We  have  all  heard  them  many  times  and  in  many 
forms,  varying  from  the  modest  excuse  to  the  utterly  imbecile 
apology.  *  I 

So  trivial  do  some  of  the  reasons  seem  and  so  out  of  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  men  who  put  them  forth  that  I  have 
concluded  to  look  deeper  for  the  true  cause  of  the  apparent  un- 
willingness of  certain  secondary  schoolmasters  to  stand  sponsor 
for  their  scholars.  When  the  principal  of  a  large  high  school 
tells  me  that  he  has  more  important  work  to  do  than  to  satisfy  the 
crotchets  of  some  college  professor,  I  can  see  an  obvious  reason 
for  his  position ;  but,  when  the  master  of  a  school  avowedly  pre- 
paratory to  college  and  well  assured  of  the  patronage,  tells  me 
that  he  prefers  outside  judgment  as  to  who  of  his  pupils  shall 
go  to  college,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  meaning  without 
appeal  to  first  principles. 

The  great  public  schools  of  England  —  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby 
and  the  rest  —  •  have  long  been  ideal  fitting  schools.  Their  ideal 
is,  I  need  hardly  say,  out  and  out  English ;  it  is  not  French ;  it  is 
not  German;  it  is  not  American,  but  it  is  a  type  which  finds 
sympathy  and  support  everywhere. 

An  Englishman,  high  in  the  councils  of  the  government,  has 

recently  said :  ^ 

We  have  never  niade  an  idol  of  intellectual  instruction  im- 
parted in  day  schools.  In  other  words,  our  great  educators  have 
upheld  the  belief  (though  we  are  far  from  having  lived  up  to  all 
that  the  belief  implies)  that  a  school  ought  to  be  something  higher 
than  a  knowledge  factory;  that  what  a  man  is  matters  a  great 
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to^coueice*  ®*^^^  *^®  inoral  fiber.  It  is  certainly  good  for  moral  fiber  to 
withstand  a  strain;  but;  when  for  sake  of  reward  or  fear  of 
failure,  the  strain  becomes  unendurable,  the  result  is  altogether 
bad.  The  recent  experience  of  an  eastern  preparatory  school  is 
by  no  means  exceptional,  save  in  the  extent  of  the  fault  and  the 
publicity  given  to  it.  The  relation  between  candidate  and  ex- 
aminer does  not  promolio  high  moral  standards ;  witness  the  need 
of  proctors  and  the  unwillingness  of  boys,  even  college  students, 
to  assume  the  moral  responsibility  of  taking  examinations  with- 
out watchers.  The  ovei-seers  of  a  New  England  college  (Tufts) 
have  recently  published  the  following  criticism  of  prevailing 
student  customs : 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  student  body  in  most  colleges  has 
always  sanctioned  a  highly  artificial  code  of  morals  which 
thoughtful  men  would  repudiate  at  once  in  the  domain  of  busi- 
ness or  of  society.  This  peculiar  code,  which  tolerates  cheating 
in  examinations,  justifies  the  destruction  of  private  property  in 
the  celebration  of  athletic  victories,  encourages  boorish  manners, 
and  variouft  forms  of  reprehensible  conduct  and  causes  strained 
relations  between  professors  and  students,  was  perhaps  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  infiexible  curriculum  and  the  paternal  form  of 
college  government  which  prevailed  until  comparatively  recent 
years. 

The  situation  is  a  relic  of  that  educational  barbarism  which 
assumed  no  honesty  in  the  scholar  and  no  sympathy  in  the  master. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  To 
the  boy  who  is  examined  by  outside  authorities  for  the  sake  of 
personal  gain,  there  can  be  no  benefit  worth  mentioning  which 
can  not  be  secured  equally  well  in  some  less  repi-ehensible  way, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  tends  to  lower  our  intellectual 
and  moral  standards,  a  fact  which,  through  long  famili«arity,  we 
have  come  to  minimize  or  entirely  to  disregard. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  place  for  examinations,  and  in 
that  place  they  have  a  distinct  value.  Outside  examinations  are 
imperative  whenever  the  secondary  schools  are  unable  or  un- 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  colleges  and  universities.  If  good  work  is  to 
be  done  in  our  colleges  and  professional  schools,  a  suitable  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  in  the  field  of  secondarv  education.     If  the 
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secondary  schools  will  not  or  can  not  assure  the  strength  of  that  ^*J5^g  " 
foundation^  then  it  is  imperative  that  the  higher  institutions 
impose  their  own  tests.  Weak  schools,  of  course,  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  any 
secondary  school  refuse  to  certify  to  the  strength  of  its  can- 
didates, if  it  is  capable  of  doing  so?  Several  reasons  at  once 
suggest  themselves:  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  higher  educa- 
tion really  demands,  modesty  in  proclaiming  one's  own  belief,  un- 
willingness to  be  tacitly  responsible  for  work  over  which  one  has 
no  control,  inability  to  withstand  the  importunity  of  ambitious 
parents,  adherence  to  collegiate  customs,  and  so  on  through  a 
long  catalogue.  We  have  all  heard  them  many  times  and  in  many 
forms,  varying  from  the  modest  excuse  to  the  utterly  imbecile 
apology.  '  \ 

So  trivial  do  some  of  the  reasons  seem  and  so  out  of  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  men  who  put  them  forth  that  I  have 
concluded  to  look  deei)er  for  the  true  cause  of  the  apparent  un- 
willingness of  certain  secondary  schoolmasters  to  stand  sponsor 
for  their  scholars.  When  the  principal  of  a  large  high  school 
tells  me  that  he  has  more  important  work  to  do  than  to  satisfy  the 
crotchets  of  some  college  professor,  I  can  see  an  obvious  reason 
for  his  position ;  but,  when  the  master  of  a  school  avowedly  pre- 
paratory to  college  and  well  assured  of  the  patronage,  tells  me 
that  he  prefers  outside  judgment  as  to  who  of  his  pupils  shall 
go  to  college,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  meaning  without 
appeal  to  first  principles. 

The  great  public  schools  of  England  —  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby  , 

and  the  rest  — have  long  been  ideal  fitting  schools.  Their  ideal 
is,  I  need  hardly  say,  out  and  out  English ;  it  is  not  French ;  it  is 
not  German;  it  is  not  American,  but  it  is  a  type  which  finds  ; 

sympathy  and  support  everywhere. 

An  Englishman,  high  in  the  councils  of  the  government,  has 

recently  said :  ^  . 

We  have  never  niade  an  idol  of  intellectual  instruction  im- 
parted in  day  schools.  In  other  words,  our  great  educators  have 
upheld  the  belief  (though  we  are  far  from  having  lived  up  to  all 
that  the  belief  implies)  that  a  school  ought  to  be  something  higher 
than  a  knowledge  factory;  that  what  a  man  is  matters  a  great 
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\  AdmUsion  deal  more  than  what  he  knows;  that  wise  actions  involve  many 

i  oco  eve  ^.^^j  elements  besides  intellectual  attainments;  and  that  educa- 

tion, in  the  tme  sense  of  the  word,  is  an  atmosphere  and  a  dis 
cipline  affecting  heart  and  mind  and  body,  and  neglecting  none 
of  the  three. 


I    « 


•  '  Again  he  says :  ^ 


•« 


We  are  in  the  habit  of  liking  our  national  life  to  be  bo  arranged 
as  to  allow  as  much  freedom  as  possible  for  ^ery  gifted  individual 
to  express  himself  according  to  his  inborn  faculty.  This  means 
that  we  prefer  untidy  freedom  to  an  immaculately  neat  system 
of  restraints.  We  resent  the  idea  of  pressing  boys  or  girls  to 
learn  a  great  deal  at  school.  We  believe  in  the  value  of  a  good 
deal  of  well  employed  idleness  during  early  years. 

In  other  words,  the  master  has  much  more  to  do  in  school  than 

to  give  instruction,  and  for  the  boy  there  is  a  larger  and  more 

important  life  than  the  life  of  the  classroom.    Kipling  portrays 

that  life  most  admirably  in  The  Brushwood  Boy: 

Ten  years  at  an  English  school  do  not  encourage  dreaming. 
Georgie  won  his  growth  and  chest  measurement,  and  a  few  other 
things  which  did  not  appear  in  the  bills,  under  a  system  of  cricket, 
football  and  paper  chases,  from  four  to  live  days  a  week,  which 
provided  for  three  lawful  cuts  of  a  ground  ash  if  any  boy  absented 
himself  from  these  entertainments  ...  At  last  he  blossomed 
into  full  glory  as  head  of  the  school,  ex  officio  captain  of  the 
games,  head  of  his  house,  where  he  and  his  lieutenants  preserved 
discipline  and  decency  among  70  boys  from  12  to  17;  general 
arbiter  in  the  quarrels  which  spring  up  among  the  touchy  sixth  — 
and  intimate  friend  and  ally  of  the  head  himself.  .  .  Above 
all,  he  was  responsible  for  that  thing  called  the  tone  of  the 
school,  and  few  realize  with  what  passionate  devotion  a  certain 
type  of  boy  throws  himself  into  this  work.  Home  was  a  far  away 
country,  full  of  ponies  and  fishing  and  shooting,  and  men  visitors 
who  interfered  with  one's  plans;  but  school  was  the  real  world 
where  things  of  vital  importance  happened,  and  crises  arose  that 
must  be  dealt  with  promptly  and  quietly  .  .  .  and  Georgie  was 
glad  to  be  back  in  authority  when  the  holidays  ended.  Behind 
him,  but  not  too  near,  was  the  wise  and  temperate  head,  now 
suggesting  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  now  counseling  the  mild- 
ness of  the  dove ;  leading  him  on  to  see,  more  by  half  hints  than 
by  any  direct  word,  how  boys  and  men  are  all  of  a  piece,  and  how 
he  who  can  handle  the  one  will  assuredly  in  time  control  the 
other. 
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For  the  rest,  the  school  was  not  encouraged  to  dwell  on  itsfdmijsion 


•f 


emotions,  but  rather  to  keep  in  hard  condition,  to  avoid  false  ■ 

quantities,  and  to  enter  the  army  direct,  without  the  help  of  the 
expensive  London  crammer,  under  whose  roof  young  blood  learns  i 

too  much.  Cotter,  Major,  went  the  wav  of  hundreds  before  him. 
The  head  gave  him  six  months'  final  polish,  taught  him  what 
kind  of  answers  best  please  a  certain  kind  of  examiners,  and 
handed  him  over  to  the  properly  constituted  authorities,  who 
passed  him  into  Sandhurst.  He  did  not  know  that  he  bore  with 
him  from  school  and  college  a  character  worth  much  fine  gold, 
but  was  pleased  to  find  his  mess  so  kindly.  He  had  plenty  of 
money  of  his  own;  his  training  had  set  the  public  school  mask 
upon  his  face,  and  had  taught  him  how  many  were  the  '^  things 
no  fellow  can  do."  By  virltoe  of  the  same  training  he  kept  his 
pores  open  and  his  mouth  shut. 
This  little  sketch  of  Kipling's  is,  I  believe,  the  best  portrait  of 

the  English  public  school  in  existence.  He  puts  duty,  common 
sense,  character,  in  the  foreground,  as  the  great  ends  to  be  de- 
sired in  education.    Hence,  his  Praise  of  Famous  Men: 

And  we  all  praise  famous  men — 

Ancients  of  the  college; 
*>,^  For  they  taught  us  common  sense —  '  . 

Tried  to  teach  us  common  sense, 
,  Which  is  more  than  knowledge. 

,  I  This  we  learned  from  famous  men, 

'  Knowing  not  its  uses 

When  they  showed  in  daily  work 
Man  must  finish  off  his  work — 
Right  or  wrong  his  daily  work — 

And  without  excuses. 
This  we  learned  from  famous  men 

Teaching  in  our  borders,  .  j 

Who  declared  it  was  the  best,  ■  i 

Safest,  easiest  and  the  best, —  ^      ! 

Expeditious,  wise  and  best, — 

To  obey  j'our  orders.    .  ; 

This  we  learned  from  famous  men,  ^ 

Knowing  not  we  learned  it. 
Only,  as  the  years  went  by — 
Lonely,  as  the  years  went  by — 
Far  from  help  as  the  years  went  by, 

Plainer  we  discerned  it. 

Wherefore  praise  we  famous  men 

From  whose  bavs  we  borrow — 
They  that  put  aside  Today —  -  .»  . 

All  the  joys  of  their  Today — 
And  with  toil  of  their  Today — 

Bought  for  us  Tomorrow. 
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\  to*coifege*      Such  an  ideal  of  education  as  this  demands,  indeed,  famous 

men  as  teachers.  They  are  men  who  can  not  be  harnessed  to  a 
system  or  hampered  by  restraints.  The  master  is  the  school,  and 
because  masters  differ,  the  schools  will  not  conform  to  an  ac- 
cepted norm.  A  few  succeed;  others  overreach  themselves  and 
are  lamentable  failures.  Under  such  a  svstem  intellectual  attain- 
ment  ranks  as  one  aim  among  many,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  it 

I  may  not  always  be  the  most  important  one.     Strength  of  char- 

actM*,  honesty,  integrity,  physical  prowess,  the  ability  to  lead 
one's  fellows,  can  not  be  relegated  to  second  rank  in  any  system 
of  education.  Moreover,  the  intimacy  between  master  and  scholar 
in  a  good  home  school  —  an  intimacy  which,  in  the  course  of 

■ 

years,  rii)ens  into  an  affection  that  is  akin  to  parental  love  — 
j  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  judge  the  boy  from 

p  one  standpoint  only.     He  knows  him  too  w^ell;  his  faults  and  his 

virtues  are  spread  before  him  in  an  open  book.    To  single  out 
I  one  attainment  on  which  to  pi*edict  the  future  is  to  neglect  others 

which  will  surely  tell  as  time  goes  on.  How  can  the  master,  under 
such  conditions,  be  a  righteous  judge?  So  it  happens  tbflt,*in 
such  a  system  of  education,  examinations  conducted  by  higher 
authorities  come  easily  and  naturally  to  be  the  culmination  of 
the  school  course. 

Say  what  w^e  will  about  the  English  school  system,  we  Ameri- 
cans do  believe  in  the  best  ideals  of  English  education.  There 
is  something  in  Tom  Broivn's  School  Days  which  thi'ills  us  as 
schoolmasters  even  more  than  when  we  were  schoolboys.  We  are 
ready  to  say,  and  we  generally  mean  it,  that  what  a  man  is  is 
of  far  more  consequence  than  what  he  knows.  We  believe  that 
the  making  of  men  is  the  chief  end  of  school  work,  and  we  are  not 
unwilling  to  borrow  methods  from  those  who  seem  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  making  a  certain  type  of  Englishman. 

But  notwithstanding  our  admiration  for  some  things  in  English 
education,  we  can  not  accept  all  that  the  system  implies:  class 
distinctions ;  **  boarding  schools  for  those  who  are  to  be  leaders 
in  church  and  state,  day  schools  of  an  inferior  sort  for  the 
masses";  separation  of  the  sexes  whenever  possible;  interference 
of  a  state  church;  low  ideals  of  scholarship.     Some  of  these  we 
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regard  as  not  so  much  a  fault  of  English  education  as  of  English  Admiwion  [ 

life,  but  bad  teaching  is  certainly  the  work  of  poor  teachers. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  judging  a  teacher,  the  German 

asks,  What  does  he  know?  the  American,  What  can  he  do?  the 

Englishman,  Is  he  a  good  fellow?    Dr  Sadler,  whose  office  in 

England  corresponds  to  that  of  Dr  Harris  in  this  country,  says 

on  this  point :  ^ 

No  schoolmasters  in  the  world  lavish  more  time  and  thought 
and  strength  on  the  care  of  their  pupils  than  the  English  secon- 
dary schoolmasters.  On  what  may  be  called  the  pastoral  side 
of  this  office,  they  are  beyond  rivalry.  .  .  But,  because  the 
English  secondary  schoolmaster  so  often  lives  among  his  pupils 
from  morning  to  night,  he  has  far  less  time  and  strength  to  spare 
for  professional  studies  than  has  his  continental  counterpart. 
He  is  much  more  the  friend  of  his  pupils,  and  much  fresher  in  his 
sympathies  with  the  interests  of  young  people.  But  he  is  far 
less  of  a  student;  as  a  rule,  is  much  less  learned;  and  is  often  a 
hardened  amateur  in  his  methods  of  teaching.  .  .  Clumsy, 
antiquated  methods  of  instruction  are  far  too  common  in  our 
secondary  schools. 

For  the  remedy,  he  points  his  countrymen  to  Germany  and 

extols  German  scholarship  and  German  thoroughness.    He  says: 

The  Germans  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  people  to  go  through  an  advanced  course  of  instruc- 
tion than  is  the  case  in  England.  .  .  They  have  managed  to 
inculcate  scientific  habits  of  mind  and  a  disposition  towards  in- 
tellectual organization  and  cooperation  to  a  degree  quite  un- 
paralleled here.  .  .  They  have  skilfully  applied  education 
as  an  instrument  in  furthering  their  commercial  and  industrial 
interests.  .  .  We  shall  find  ourselves  virtually  compelled  by 
their  action  to  replace  much  of  our  old  educational  machinery  by 
something  which  works  more  economically  and  turns  out  a  more 
modern  fabric.  .  .  ^Tho  strength  of  German  education  lies 
in  its  great  tradition  of  disintei'ested  devotion  to  knowledge,  in 
the  self-sacrificing  labours  of  the  teachers  .  .  .  and  in  the 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  which  (whether  innate  or  the 
result  of  a  long  tradition  of  educational  discipline)  is  character- 
istic of  so  many  Gorman  minds.^ 

"  The  German  schools/'  he  points  out,  "  could  never  have  be- 
come ;vhat  they  are  today,  had  it  not  been  for  the  high  intellectual 


1  Special  Reports,  9: 10-11. 
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J  AdmiMion  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  for  the  care  taken  to  weed  out 

those  who  are  lacking  in  professional  aptitude  for  the  work  of 
teaching.'*  It  is  for  an  intellectual  tradition,  as  persistent  and 
congenial  as  the  ethical  tradition  which  characterizes  the  best 
English  education,  that  Dr  Sadler  pleads:^ 

!  The  development  of  individual  intelligence  is  largely  a  ques- 

tion of  methods  of  teaching,  but  also  of  choice  of  studies.       Educa- 
tional efficiency  of  the  best  kind  depends  on*  having  small  classes, 
I  highly  trained  teachers,  skilful   methods  of  teaching,   not  too 

many  subjects,  the  right  order  of  subjects,  the  right  choice  of 

subjects,  and  the  avoidance  of  hurry,  of  excesslae  competition  and 

,  of  intellectual  overstrain.    .    .    The  keen  study  of  methods  by 

teachers  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  educational  progress.    But  the 
i  aim  should  be,  not  to  enable  the  pupil  to  win  a  prize  or  a  scholar- 

\  ship  by  a  certain  time,  or  to  pass  in  some  competitive  examination 

\  (though  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  imply  that  all  competition  is 

'  bad,  or  that  all  examinations  could  be  dispensed  with),  but  to 

start  him  in  the  right  way  of  learning  things  for  himself,  to 
arouse  his  interest  in  important  subjects,  and  to  give  him  a  sure 
foundation  of  accurate  and  well  directed  knowledge.  I^arge  num- 
bers of  our  secondary  schools  are  worried  by  a  superfluity  of 
examinations.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  some  well  defined 
intellectual  aim  for  each  school,  and  to  allow  the  teachers  to 
work  steadily  and  quietly  towards  that  aim. 

I  have  quoted  thus  at  length  from  a  high  English  authority,  to 
show  how  conscious  some  Englishmen  are  of  the  great  defects  in 
English  education.  His  verdict  is,  in  a  word,  (1)  low  ideals  of 
scholarship  and  (2)  bad  teaching.  Both  lead  naturally  and  in- 
evitably to  the  curse  of  examinations,  systemized  and  conducted 
by  authority  of  the  state  or  university. 

Little  wonder  that  the  Englishman,  in  seeking  for  light,  should 
turn  to  Germany.  German  education  is  strong  precisely  where 
English  education  is  weak.  The  one  system  lacks  just  what  the 
other  can  give.  All  the  world  knows  what  German  universities 
stand  for:  investigation,  research,  pure  scholarship.  But  the 
German  secondary  school  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  German 
university  stands.  It  has  its  own  intellectual  traditions  and 
points  to  a  long  line  of  scholarly  schoolmasters,  the  finest  class- 
room teachers  in  the  world.     Here  are  blended  the  scholarly  at- 


1  Special  Reports,  9: 163,  164. 
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tainments  and  skill  in  teaching  which  the  Englishman  and  the  t^^JJJfjJSJ* 
American  must  admire  and  ought  to  covet.  No  lecturing  or  hear- 
ing recitations  in  a  German  school;  the  teacher  is  there  to  in- 
struct. And  instruction  means  to  the  pupil  the  acquisition  of 
useful  information  —  knowledge  systemized  and  directed  to- 
ward some  end  which  is  itself  worthy  of  attainment.  Hence  the 
German  teacher  points  out  the  way;  the  pupil  follows  his  instruc- 
tions confidently,  knowing  that  there  is  no  better  way.  The  work 
in  class  day  by  day  is  not  guesswork ;  there  is  no  dawdling  over 
lessons  out  of  school,  no  juggling  with  problems  in  mathematics 
or  thumbing  of  lexicons  to  make  sense  out  of  a  foreign  language 
exercise.  The  teacher  has  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  to  see 
to  it  that  his  pupils  learn  what  for  the  time  being  is  most  im- 
portant for  them  to  know. 

With  teachers  who  know  what  to  teach  and  how  and  when  to 
teach  it,  there  is  no  need  for  formal  examinations  to  decide  the 
matter  of  promotion  or  graduation.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  the 
class  teachers,  in  a  German  secondary  school,  determine  who  in 
their  opinion  are  qualified  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  higher  class, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  course,  candidates  for  the  university  are 
passed  on  or  held  back  by  verdict  of  the  teachers  of  the  highest 
class.  There  is  a  final  examination,  to  be  sure,  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  state  official;  but  the  questions  are  set  by 
the  teachers  of  the  candidates  on  the  work  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  results  are  weighed  and  estimated  by  these  same  teach- 
ers. But  so  nicely  is  part  adjusted  to  part  in  this  great  system 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  no  greater  variation  in  the  attainments 
of  boys  coming  up  to  the  universities  from  different  schools,  than 
of  those  coming  from  any  particular  school. 

Say  what  we  will  of  the  German  school  system  —  of  its  inflexi- 
bility, its  subserviency  to  state  control,  its  military  character  — 
we  Americans  do  admire  its  adherence  to  high  ideals  of  scholar- 
ship, its  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  profession  and  its  success 
in  methods  of  teaching.  AA'e  recognize  that  it  is  a  piece  of  finely 
adjusted  machinery,  and  that  in  the  attainment  of  German  aims, 
better  means  could  hardly  be  devised.  We  have  shown  our  appre- 
ciation in  enduring  forms;  Andrew  D.  White  says  that,  intel- 
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*         to^couege^  lectualljj  Germany  is  the  second  mother  of  the  United  States  :^ 

!  "  More  than  any  other  country,  Germany  has  made  the  universi- 

ties and  technical  high  schools  of  America  what  they  now  are  — 
a  powerful  force  in  the  development  of  American  civilization." 
It  is  German  influence,  too,  working  in  the  realm  of  higher  edu- 
cation, which  has  propounded  to  the  secondary  schools  some  of 

4  the  most  vexing  questions  of  the  past  decade. 

We  Americans  are,  aB  Kipling  puts  it,  "  mixed  peoples  with  all 

{  the  vices  of  men  and  boys  combined."    But  along  with  the  vices 

go  virtues,  which  our  schoolmasters  must  steadily  keep  to  the 
front.     We  may  be  ethically  English,  intellectually  German,  but 

*:  we  are  naturally  —  if  accidentally  —  American.    We  believe  in 

the  doctrine  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  men,  and  for  every  boy 

;  and  girl  who  can  use  it,  we  believe  in  an  educational  ladder 

i  reaching  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.     That  ideal  at 

least  is  not  English  and  it  is  certainly  not  German.  We  believe 
in  helping  each  pupil  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  and 
to  become  that  which  he  wishes  to  be,  providing  his  aim  is  not  too 
obviously  harmful  to  his  fellows.  We  set  up  no  barriers,  social 
or  otherwise,  to  hamper  his  progress,  and  we. never  regard  his 
career  as  ended  till  he  is  safely  under  ground.  There  is  no  "  cul- 
mination "  in  American  life  short  of  death  itself.  Our  school 
system,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  fit  for  American  life,  can  have  no 
bounds.  We  have  no  right  to  speak  of  the  **  culmination  "  of  a 
school  course,  unless  we  mean  thereby  in  college  parlance  a 
"  commencement."  And  least  of  all  should  we  think  of  examina- 
tions as  the  culmination  of  anything  educational. 

Let  us  reason  together  about  this  thing,  this  relic  of  educational 
barbarism.  It  comes  to  us  with  the  English  stamp  not  yet 
effaced ;  it  bespeaks  a  tradition  of  poor  scholarship  and  bad  teach- 
ing. It  is  enforced  by  institutions  which  are  more  than  half 
*'  made  in  Germany,"  but  which  are  complacent  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  German  scholarship  can  be  erected  on  a  secondary  edu- 
cation, the  sole  guaranty  of  which  is  an  examination  for  college 
entrance,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  as  was  once  remarked  in  a  meeting 
of  this  association,  "  the  good  looks  of  the  candidate."     Is  it  not 

1  London  Times,  Dec.  I,  1900,  quoted  in  Special  Reports,  9' 37. 
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more  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  when  we  succeed  in  evolving  AdmiMion 
an  American  system  of  education  —  really  American,  I  mean, 
not  a  mere  cross  or  hybrid  —  it  will  be  a  unity?  a  system  neces- 
sarily made  up  of  constituent  parts,  but  so  nicely  adjusted  that 
part  will  work  with  part  in  organic  unison?  When  that  time 
comes,  I  venture  to  predict  we  shall  hear  nothing  of  examination 
for  admission  to  any  grade  or  to  any  school,  but  much  will  be 
said  of  examinations  for  instruction  and  promotion.  The  element- 
ary  school  will  pass  on  its  pupils  into  the  secondary  school,  and 
the  secondary  school  will  admit  them  to  college,  if  that- be  their 
proper  aim.  Or,  more  properly  speaking,  scholars  who  are  let 
out  of  one  grade  or  school  will  admit  themselves  to  the  grade  or 
school  next  higher.  Already  we  hear  it  said  that  graduates  of 
any  good  four  year  high  school  course  should  find  a  college  course 
open  to  them.  I  accept  the  statement  and  should  be  glad  to  add 
to  it  these  words,  "  without  examination  by  college  authorities.'^ 
But  before  these  words  can  be  added,  the  American  public 
must  see  to  it  that  the  high  school  course  is  really  good,  and  that 
the  teachers,  in  point  of  character,  scholarship  and  professional 
ability,  are  really  worthy  of  the  positions  they  occupy  and  of 
the  hire  which  they  ought  to  have.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  our 
duty  to  be  righteously  discontent  with  6ur  present  schemes  of 
state  inspection.  Regents  examinations,  college  entrance  boards 
and  the  like,  knowing  them  all  to  be  dispensations  of  Providence, 
calculated  to  keep  us  humble  and  fit  us  for  a  more  blessed  state. 
The  millennium  is  not  yet  in  sight,  but  the  advance  made  in 
recent  years  in  the  matter  of  uniform  entrance  requirements, 
and  specially  in  the  establishment  of  the  College  Entrance  Board 
is  most  gratifying.  But,  while  we  are  waiting,  let  us  be  honest 
enough  to  confess  that  all  these  examination  schemes  are  devices, 
as  some  say,  to  impress  on  a  doubting  world  the  great  import- 
ance of  certain  indispensable  institutions  of  higher  learning,  or 
the  acknowledgment,  as  others  declare,  of  the  8hoi*tcomings  of 
American  secondary  schools  and  the  incapacity  of  American 
secondary  schoolmasters. 
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AdmlSBlon  METHODS  IN  USE  OF  ACCREDITING  SCHOOI^S 

to  coUese 

BY   PROFESSOR  A.   S.    WHITNEY,  UNIVERSITY  OF   MICHIGAN 

[Read  by  the   secretary] 

The  time  allotted  for  consideration  of  this  subject  neces- 
sarily limits  me  to  a  brief  presentation  of  its  main  essentials. 
It  has  been  deemed  best,  therefore,  to  confine  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  a  concise  exposition  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
accrediting  system,  the  present  methods  of  accrediting  schools, 
the  methods  of  certificating  students,  and  the  general  evalua- 
tion of  the  system  as  conceived  and  executed  primarily  by  the 
University  of  Michigan,  supplementing  it  with  reports  of  methods 
in  use  in  other  institutions  whenever  sufScient  differentiation 
obtains  to  cause  any  material  modifications  of  the  plans  evolved. 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  set  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the 
accrediting  system  over  against  those  of  the  examination  system 
as  operating  within  the  territory  covered  by  this  association. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  transcend  the  bounds  circumscribed  by  the 
topic  assigned  me. 

The  accrediting  system  had  its  origin  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  faculty  in  1871  and 
confirmed  by  the  Board  of  R^ents  in  1872  —  30  years  ago.  It 
sprang  from  two  apparently  antagonistic  causes:  first,  from  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  president  and  members  of  the 
faculty  to  cooperate  with  superintendents  and  principals  of  high 
schools  with  a  view  to  consolidating,  strengthening  and  elevating 
the  entire  system  of  the  state ;  and  secondly,  from  urgent  solici- 
tations of  superintendents  and  principals  of  the  leading  high 
schools  of  the  state  for  closer  articulation  with  the  university 
as  an  organic  part  of  the  educational  system,  to  the  end  that  each 
institution  might  react  on  and  stimulate  the  other  for  the  benefit 
of  each  and  the  good  of  the  whole. 

In  the  early  beginnings  of  the  accrediting  system  a  committee 
of  the  faculty,  on  special  invitation  of  superintendents  and  boards 
of  education,  annually  visited  the  high  schools  and  examined 
their  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  scholarship  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  library  and  laboratory  facilities,  and  pre- 
vailing intellectual  and  moral  conditions.     In  addition,  schedules 
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of  test  questions,  previously  prepared  for  use  of  visiting  <^^T^'{^^^g^  ;' 

mittees,  were  assigned  the  various  classes,  and  their  written  '^ 

answers  submitted  qb  conflrmatorv  evidence  of  the  character  of  .  • 

the  work  accomplished.  These  findings  were  reported  to  the 
faculty,  and  on  their  character  was  determined  the  future  rela- 
tionship between  each  individual  high  school  and  the  university. 

As  time  advanced  and  the  number  of  schools  seeking  accred- 
ited relationship  multiplied,  this  system  was  found  burdensome 
and  impracticable.  The  professors  were  too  engrossed  with  their 
legitimate  university  duties  to  give  sufficient  time  i)roperly  to 
conduct  this  work.  In  consequence,  the  formal  test  examination 
fell  into  disuse,  and  the  term  of  affiliated  relationship  was  gradu- 
ally  extended  to  two  or  three  years  according  to  the  excellence 
of  the  school,  the  university  always  reserving  the  right  to  reexam- 
ine whenever,  in  its  judgment,  changed  conditions  might  seem  to 
warrant. 

This  system  prevailed  till  three  years  ago,  when  stress  of  num- 
bers, inadaptability  of  certain  members  of  the  faculty  to  the 
work  of  inspection,  and  a  desire  for  greater  uniformity  of  stand- 
ards and  methods  necessitated  a  change.  Following  the  example 
of  several  of  her  sister  institutions,  the  University  of  Michigan 
appointed  a  special  official  to  take  sole  charge  of  inspection  and 
to  report  his  findings  to  a  so  called  diploma  school  committee 
composed  of  heads  of  departments  with  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity as  chairman.  This  plan  of  inspection  now  obtains,  in 
some  form  or  other,  in  connection  with  all  the  great  universities 
of  the  Northwest  except  the  universities  of  Minnesota  and  Indi- 
ana. The  smaller  institutions  generally  accept  the  standards 
set  by  the  great  universities  of  their  respective  states. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  as  stated,  has  no  special  high 
school  inspector  as  such,  but  it  attains  practically  the  same  ends 
through  the  State  High  School  Board,  an  organization  created  by 
the  Legislature  and  endowed  with  certain  specific  powers  and 
duties.  This  board  appoints  the  state  high  school  inspector, 
determines  the  methods  of  examination  and  standards  of  scholar- 
ship, and  approves  or  disapproves  the  work  of  each  individual 
high  school  according  to  the  findings  reported.  If  these  findings 
are  satisfactory,  the  high  school  is  given  a  bonus  of  |400  from 
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Admission  the  State  treasury  as  an  aid  and  stimulus  to  further  endeavor 

to  college 

and  is  placed  on  the  accredited  list.  Students  graduating  from 
such  approved  schools  are,  if  properly  recommended,  admitted 
without  examination  into  all  the  higher  institutions  of  the  state, 
including  the  state  university.  That  the  standards  set  for  the 
high  schools  are  of  a  high  order  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 

i  president  of  the  state  university  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the 

State  High  School  Board. 

In  Indiana  the  methods  of  procedure  are  widely  divergent 
from  those  already  described.     In  that  state  the  inspecting  and 

*  accrediting  function  is  performed  solely  by  the  State  Board  of 

Education,  the  different  members  of  the  board  apportioning  the 

■  work  among  themselves.     Graduates  from  the  high  schools  thus 

accredited,  or  **  commissioned,"  are  admitted  without  examina- 
tion, when  properly  recommended,  into  the  state  university  and 
all  the  other  higher  institutions  of  the  state. 

As  stated  above,  therefore,  the  field  work  in  connection  with 
the  great  universities  of  the  North  Central  states,  with  the 
exceptions  named,  is  conducted  at  the  present  time  by  special 
inspectors.  And,  though  representing  different  institutions,  so 
systematic  has  the  work  become  that  the  inspectors  follow  the 
same  general  methods  of  procedure,  apply  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples of  analysis,  and  seek  the  same  general  ends.  Their  meth- 
ods differ  somewhat  in  minor  details,  but  not  in  essentials.  The 
routine  is  practically  as  follows: 

The  inspector  visits  the  schools  without  previous  notification. 
He  learns  the  population  of  the  city,  the  total  enrolment  of  the 
schools,  the  enrolment  in  the  high  school,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  both  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high  school. 
He  acquaints  himself  with  the  teachers  of  the  high  school, 
inquires  concerning  their  academic  and  professional  pi'eparation, 
the  subjects  they  teach  and  the  number  and  average  length  of 
their  daily  class  jieriods.  He  visits  the  cla^iisrooms,  analyzes  the 
work  of  the  teachers,  and  endeavors  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  each  by  noting  his  aim  and  plan  of  lesson,  his  mastery  of  the 
subject,  his  skill  in  adapting  the  lesson  to  the  needs  and  capaci- 
ties of  his  pupils,  his  ability  to  analyze  and  classify  difficulties, 
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his  power  to  attract  and  hold  attention,  his  skill  in  the  art  ot^^^f^^ 
questioning,  his  assignment  of  the  lesson;  he  also  notes  the 
manner  in  which  the  pupils  have  attacked  the  lesson,  their  habits 
of  thought  and  study,  and  the  general  spirit  and  progress  of  the 
class.  He  examines  the  course  of  study,  the  textbooks  used,  the 
library  and  laboratory  facilities;  he  takes  note  of  the  plan  of 
organization,  the  character  and  methods  of  discipline,  and  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  the  school;  and  he  ascertains  the 
average  size  of  the  graduating  classes,  the  number  of  graduates 
attending  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  number  now  pre- 
paring for  such  institutions,  and  the  general  attitude  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  patron,  and  the  community  toward  the 
school  and  toward  educational  affairs  generally.  Finally,  he 
examines  the  structure,  capacity,  heating,  lighting  and  ventilat- 
ing of  school  buildings. 

All  these  facts  and  more  are  recorded  by  the  inspector  and 
reported  back  to  the  proper  committee,  or  to  the  faculty,  as  a 
basis  for  determining  what  relationship  should  exist  between  the 
high  school  and  the  university.  In  case,  however,  it  is  a  high 
school  seeking  a  renewal  of  accredited  relationship,  this  report 
is  supplemented  by  official  records  showing  the  ability,  or  inabil- 
ity, of  the  students  representing  this  high  school  to  pursue  uni- 
versity work  with  profit.  If  all  the  conditions  essential  to  a 
school  of  high  grade,  as  indicated  by  the  inspector's  report  and 
by  the  scholarship  of  the  students  of  this  school  attending  the 
university,  are  present,  the  high  school  is  formally  approved  and 
placed  on  the  accredited  list ;  if  these  conditions  are  wanting,  the 
school  is  rejected,  and  the  reasons  therefor  are  specifically  given 
to  the  proi>er  authorities.  It  should  be  remarked  in  this  connec- 
tion, however,  that  some  universities,  notably  Chicago  and 
Illinois,  follow  the  plan  of  accrediting  by  subjects,  approving 
some  and  disapproving  others;  while  the  Universities  of  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  Iowa  regard  the  high  school  as  a  unit,  and 
accept  it  or  reject  it  as  such. 

As  to  methods  of  certificating  students  to  university  author- 
ities, there  is  much  confusion  and  misunderstanding,  specially 
among  those  unacquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  accrediting 
system.     It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  possession  of  a  diploma 
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to^couege^  fpom  an  approved  high  school  opens  wide  the  doors  of  the  uni- 
versity to  all  who  may  choose  to  enter.  Such  is  far  from  the 
exact  truth.  At  least  four  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  before 
an  applicant  can  receive  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the 
university. 

1  The  applicant  must  have  received  his  preparatory  training 
in  an  accredited  high  school. 

2  The  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high 
school.  The  university  sets  the  stamp  of  its  disapproval  on  non- 
high  school  graduates  and  will  give  them  no  recognition  what- 
ever. Only  the  finished  high  school  product  receives  consider- 
ation. 

3  The  applicant  must  present  a  regulation  certificate,  fur- 
nished by  the  university  and  properly  filled  and  signed  by  the 

.;  I  superintendent  or  principal  of  high  school;  this  certificate  states 

that  he  has  completed  all  the  work  required  for  entrance  to  the 
university  and  specifies  the  branches  pursued,  number  of  weeks 
and  of  recitations  a  week  devoted  to  each,  textbooks  used,  and 
the  teachers'  estimates  of  his  scholarship  in  the  several  branches. 

I  4  The  applicant   must   furnish  a   recommendation   from   the 

superintendent,  high  school  principal  or  faculty  attesting  belief 
in  his  ability  to  pursue  university  work  with  pleasure  and  profit 
to  himself  and  credit  to  the  university.     The  aim  of  this  pro- 

f  vision  is  manifestly  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  his  success 

i  back  on  the  high  school,  where  it  properly  belongs.     The  school 

knows,  on  the  one  hand,  all  about  the  student,  his  powers,  capa- 

,  bilities  and  impulses,  and,  on  the  other,  all  about  the  require- 

ments of  the  university,  and  should,  therefore,  be  able  to  judge 
accurately  whether  he  is  of  university  material. 

It  should  be  observed  that  after  the  first  semiannual  examina- 
tion of  the  freshman  year,  the  records  of  scholarship  attained 
by  the  students  thus  recommended  are  reported  back  to  their 
respective  high  schools,  and  the  credit,  or  discredit,  after  making 
all  due  allowances  for  changed  conditions,  is  charged  accord- 
ingly. So  deeply  is  this  responsibility  felt  by  high  school  author- 
ities that  thpy  are  wont  to  exaggerate  on  the  side  of  conservatism. 
This  is  not  only  the  testimony  of  superintendents  and  principals 
themselves,  but  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  every  year 
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numbers  of  students  who  have  been  refused  recommendations  AdmiMion 

to  college 

bj  the  accredited  schools  present  themselves  and  enter  the  uni- 
versity by  way  of  the  examination  door.  This  requirement  has 
led  not  a  few  high  school  authorities  to  grade  the  diplomas 
granted  to  the  graduating  classes  as  ^^A"  and  ^'  B/'  the  former 
entitling  the  holder  to  certificates  of  admission  to  the  university, 
and  the  latter  withholding  such  privilege. 

Having  now  briefly  indicated  the  origin  and  early  development 
of  the  accrediting  system,  the  methods  of  accrediting  schools, 
and  the  methods  of  certificating  students  to  university  author- 
ities, there  remains  to  ask  what  is  the  effect  of  this  system  on 
the  university,  on  the  high  schools,  and  on  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  state  as  a  whole.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  two  features  are  worthy  of  consideration: 
first,  the  effect  of  the  system  on  scholarship,  and  secondly,  its 
effect  on  attendance. 

As  to  scholarship,  little  better  can  be  done  than  to  summarize 
a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  standings  of  students  admitted  on  certificate  as  com- 
pared with  those  admitted  on  examination  for  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  accrediting  system.  This  committee 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  examination  records  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  freshmen  classes  for  the  period  named  and  tabulated 
the  results  in  such  manner  as  to  show  separately  the  standings 
of  those  admitted  on  certificate  and  those  admitted  on  examina- 
tion, a  study  involving  more  than  1000  students  and  more  than 
10,000  examinations.  The  committee  refrained  from  examining 
the  records  subsequent  to  the  freshman  year,  in  the  belief  that 
one  year  in  the  university  ought  to  obliterate  the  main  distinc- 
tions arising  from  differences  in  preparatory  schools.  From  the 
tables  thus  framed  and  classified  the  committee  computed  the 
percentages  of  scholarship  from  each  class  by  dividing  the  num- 
ber of  examinations  successfully  passed  by  the  number  that,  by 
order  of  the  faculty,  ought  to  have  been  passed.  The  following 
are  the  results  obtained : 

Total  number  of  students  admitted  on  certificate 470 

The  percentage  of  scholarship 88.91 

The  total  number  of  students  admitted  on  examination . .     574 
The  percentage  of  scholarship 87.22 
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to^coueiro^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  committee  found  a  slight  balance 
in  favor  of  admission  by  certificate,  showing  that  the  university 
was  the  gainer,  rather  than  the  loser,  by  the  change.  Unfortu- 
nately no  systematic  investigations  have  been  made  since  that 
time.  It  is  our  firm  belief,  however,  that  a  like  investigation 
today  would  not  result  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  certificated 
student. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  certificate  system  on  the  attendance  at 
the  university,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mindfi  of 
any  conversant  with  its  workings  that  it  greatly  increases  it. 
This  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  high  school  and  university 
authorities,  of  the  students  themselves,  and  of  high  school  inspect- 
ors. It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  from  shortening  and 
smoothing  the  pathway  leading  from  the  high  school  to  the  uni- 
versity and  from  bringing  them  into  closer  union  and  sympathy 
with  each  other.  Two  illustrations  from  many:  A  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  the  inspector  responded  to  an  invitation  to 
examine  the  high  school  in  the  town  of  A,  He  was  informed  by 
the  superintendent  that  there  was  no  one  preparing  to  enter 
higher  institutions,  and  no  sentiment  for  such  preparation,  but 
that  he  desired  aflSliated  relationship  with  the  university  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  arousing  such  an  interest.  The  school 
was  examined  and  accredited  in  the  usual  way.  This  very  act 
seemed  to  arouse  such  ambitions  and  to  open  the  door  to  such 
undreamed  possibilities,  that  three  students  entered  the  univer- 
sity in  the  fall  and  others  went  elsewhere. 

Somewhat  less  than  a  year  ago  the  high  school  in  tbe  town  of 
B  was  reexamined  and  rejected  after  having  been  on  our  accred- 
ited list  for  many  years.  Six  students  who  were  preparing  to 
enter  the  university  on  certificate,  were  thus  deprived  of  the 
privilege  and  could  now  enter  only  on  examinations.  Of  these 
six  one  came  and  was  successful;  the  other  five  sought  institu- 
tions of  lower  grade.  The  school  has  now  been  reorganized  and 
has  made  application  for  reexamination. 

But  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  high  schools  that  the 
crowning  virtue  of  the  accrediting  system  is  most  marked,  a 
fact  wholly  unrecognized  and  unappreciated  by  the  great  major- 
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ity  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  ^dmisiion 
system.    It  has  been  deemed  best,  therefore,  to  point  out  defi- 
nitely and  specifically  wherein  the  accrediting  system  reflects 
on  and  exalts  the  high  schools,  even  at  the  cost  of  overlapping 
and  repetition. 

1  Its  influence  on  standards.  Before  a  school  can  be  accred- 
ited, it  must  offer  all  the  branches  required  at  the  university  for 
admission;  it  must  pursue  them  for  certain  periods  of  time, 
the  minimum  of  which  is  specifled;  it  must  give  suitable  oppor- 
tunities for  library  and  laboratory  work;  and  it  must  attain  a 
certain  fixed  degree  of  thoroughness,  vitality  and  spirit  of  schol- 
arship. The  inspector  comes,  backed  by  all  the  authority  and 
influence  of  a  great  university,  examines  these  standards  accord- 
ing to  his  definitely  fixed  ideals,  and  reports  back  to  the  proper 
authorities.  Op  this  report  hangs  in  a  large  measure  the  reputa- 
tion, the  influence,  and  the  prestige  of  the  school,  and  therefore 
a  favorable  outcome  is  highly  prized.  Inspectors  are  frequently 
requested  by  superintendents  to  examine  their  schools  unofficially 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  marking  and  bettering 
their  standards. 

2  Its  influence  on  the  teaching  force.  After  the  inspector  has 
examined  a  high  school,  as  heretofore  outlined,  comes  the  con- 
ference Here  he  explains  to  the  superintendent  or  principal  the 
conditions  as  he  sees  them,  commending  the  good  and  pointing 
out  the  bad.  He  explains  the  theories  of  the  university,  changes 
in  requirements  for  admission,  and  plans  in  operation  in  the  best 
high  schools,  and  he  suggests  ways  and  means  for  correcting 
deficiencies  and  laying  solid  foundations  for  scholarship.  He 
advises  also  concerning  the  organization,  the  methods  of  dis- 
cipline, the  courses  of  study,  library  and  .laboratory  facilities, 
textbooks  and  supplies.  The  inspector  listens,  in  turn,  to  a 
statement  of  their  difficulties,  fears,  hopes  and  ambitions,  and 
aids  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  their  proper  solution.  He  meets 
the  teachers,  if  need  be,  and  gives  them  opportunity  to  ask  for 
his  criticisms,  suggestions  and  help,  an  opportunity  of  which 
they  freely  avail  themselves.  If  the  standards  of  the  school  are 
only  moderately  satisfactory  or  are  too  low  to  warrant  establish- 
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tcfcoiieSro°  ment  of  accredited  relationship,  it  is  placed  on  the  "  nursing 
list "  and  reexamined  the  following  year.  If  conducted  frankly 
and  sympathetically,  the  conference  hour  can  be  made  productive 
of  immeasurable  benefit. 

3  Its  influence  on  pupils.  The  influence  of  the  accrediting 
system  on  pupils  has  already  been  indicated.  There  needs  to 
be  added,  however,  that  the  opening  of  the  university  door  to  all 
properly  accredited  students  is  not  the  only  potent  influence  at 
work  among  them.  The  repeated  visits  of  the  university  inspec- 
tor are  of  scarcely  less  importance.  They  arouse  among  the 
pupils  of  the  average  high  school  a  spirit  of  inquiry  concerning 
colleges  and  universities;  they  set  them  to  thinking  and  to  talk- 
ing about  going  to  college ;  they  intensify  their  desires  and  stimu- 
late their  ambitions  to  make  the  trial.  The  very  fact  that  a 
great  educational  institution  will  send  an  official  to  them  adds 
dignity,  importance  and  seriousness  of  purpose  to  the  work  of 
the  school  and  to  the  work  of  life.  The  pupils  often  ask  ques- 
tions concerning  the  university,  the  expenses  of  living,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  self-help,  the  methods  of  securing  rooms  and  of 
registering.  •  These  the  inspector  answers  individually,  in  groups, 
or  in  a  short  address  before  the  school,  offering  suggestions, 
encouragement,  help. 

4  Its  influence  on  the  board  of  education  and  the  communi- 
ties. The  boards  of  education  and  the  communities  always  desire 
the  highest  possible  eflSciency  of  their  schools,  and  they  have 
come  to  measure  this  eflBciency  by  the  recognition  the  schools 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  university.  They  therefore  cordially 
invite  the  university  inspector,  earnestly  seek  his  opinions  and 
advice,  and  give  serious  consideration  to  all  his  recommenda- 
tions. Indeed,  so  tjioroughly  have  they  come  to  rely  on  the 
university  to  mark  the  eflSciency  of  their  schools  that  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  there  are  few  places  in  Michigan 
where  a  sui)erintendent  or  high  school  principal  can  long  main- 
tain his  position  if  accredited  relationship,  once  established  with 
the  university,  is  repudiated  on  reexamination. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  accrediting  system  on  the  educational 
system  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  I  quote  from  the  annual  report 
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of  President  Angell  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  after  an  experiment  AdmiMion 
of  10  3'ears.    He  says: 

This  innovation  on  old  customs,  like  all  innovations,  and 
chiefly  because  it  was  an  innovation,  was  met  at  once  with  severe 
criticism  and  especially  by  some  distinguished  educators  in  the 
older  colleges ;  fearing,  as  was  alleged,  that  such  a  system  would 
bring  down  the  standards  of  colleges.  Experience  however  has 
proved  that  there  was  no  ground  for  fear,  except  that  the  thing 
was  new,  and  not  practised  in  the  mother  colleges.  Two  facts 
are  to  be  noted  among  the  results:  (1)  the  standard  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  high  schools,  if  affected  at  all,  has  been  elevated 
rather  than  lowered;  (2)  the  state  system  of  education  has 
become  a  realitv.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  svstem, 
properly  so  called,  without  an  actual  and  a  living  connection 
and  communication  among  its  members.  By  calling  for  the 
visiting  or  examining  committee  of  the  faculty,  the  high  schools 
have  been  brought  into  that  vital  connection  with  the  university 
which  makes  them  parts  of  a  natural  organism  and,  so  far  as 
concerns  our  schools,  our  state  system  no  longer  exists  merely 
on  paper. 

No  one  can  look  into  the  condition  of  these  schools  without 
feeling  satisfied  that  this  connection  has  had  the  effect  both  to 
animate  their  students  to  more  earnest  effort,  and  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  the  teachers;  while  it  has  brought  about  a  more 
perfect  unity  of  plan  and  method  in  the  schools  of  the  state  in 
general.  In  short,  it  gives  to  our  schools,  otherwise  isolated,  a 
bond  of  union  and  a  center  of  life.  We  are  convinced,  as  the 
result  of  an  experiment  of  10  years,  that  this  cooperative  plan, 
especially  if  entered  into  by  the  few  remaining  schools,  and  thus 
perfected,  will  give  a  character  of  consistency,  solidity,  strength 
and  efflciencv  to  the  educational  work  of  the  state,  which  will 
leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired  but  the  uninterrupted  oper- 
ation and  movement  of  the  system. 

At  that  time  there  were  16  schools  on  the  accredited  list; 
today  the  number  has  swelled  to  250.  In  a  recent  interview  Presi- 
dent Angell,  in  the  light  of  the  20  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  report  was  written,  emphatically  confirms  the  position  there 
taken.  He  realizes  that  the  accrediting  system  has  its  limita- 
tions, the  same  as  the  examination  or  any  other  system ;  but  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  freest  from  objections,  is  the  most 
productive,  and  the  most  logical  of  all  sj'stems  yet  devised. 

One  criticism  presents  itself.  The  admission  of  properly 
accredited  students  to  the  university  without  examination  tends 
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Admission  to  belittle  examinations  as  an  educational  factor.    This,  how- 
to  college  ' 

ever,  is  incidental  rather  than  essential,  and  the  university  is 
|j,  gradually  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  setting  the  stamp  of  its 

disapproval  on  it. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  a  territory  covered  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
[|-  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  ai-e  perfecting  a  plan  looking 

toward  a  general  recognition  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the 
several  states.  When  this  plan  is  completed  and  put  in  execu- 
tion, it  will  not  be  unlike  this  association  in  the  breadth  and 
uniformity  or  the  work  attempted. 


EFFECT   OF   COIXEGE   ENTRANCE   EXAMINATIONS   ON  THE 

SECONDARY   SCHOOLS 

I'  Mifw  Jane  L.  Brownell  —  In  spite  of  the  argument  of  Dean 

Russell  and  the  experience  of  Professor  Whitney,  I  am  obliged, 
ti|  because  of  my  convictions,  to  take  the  other  side  of  the  question 

and  to  speak  in  favor  of  entrance  to  college  by  examination. 

Dean  Russell  grants  that,  for  the  college,  examinations  are  at 
present  the  best  method  of  admitting  students.  I  hold  that  for 
the  schools  also  they  are  the  best  method. 

I  assume  for  the  purposes  of  discussion  the  average  good 
school,  whether  public  high  school  or  private  day  or  boarding 
school,  that  prepares  intelligently,  under  existing  conditions,  for 
entrance  to  college;  also,  the  normal  boy  or  girl,  strong  and 
healthy  in  body  and  mind.  I  take  for  granted  also  the  college 
entrance;  examinations  as  they  are  now  given,  whether  by  the 
Uniform  Entrance  Examination  Board  or  by  individual  colleges. 
However  much  the  present  examination  papers  may  be  capable 
of  improvement,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  fair  and  reasonable  tests 
of  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools. 

Granted  these  premises,  what  is  the  effect  of  college  entrance 
examinations  on  the  secondary  schools ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  corollary,  is  it  possible  to  prepare  students  for  college  and  an 
entrance  examination  and  also,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  to 
educate  them?  My  contention  is  that,  with  a  rational  prepara- 
tion, the  effect  of  college  entrance  examinations  on  the  secondary 
schools  is  good,  and  that,  not  only  is  it  possible  to  prepare  for 
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collie  and  also  to  educate  the  student,  but  that  the  student  that  f^^^f^^ 
is  really  well  educated  ought  to  be  and  will  be  the  student  that 
is  best  prepared  for  college. 

Now  I  do  not  deny  that  examinations  have  their  faults:  that 
in  some  instances  either  the  papers  do  little  more  than  test  the 
student's  knowledge  of  facts  or  reflect  some  professor's  pet 
theory;  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  student  often  affects 
the  quality  of  his  answers,  and  that  therefore  a  student  may  not 
be  fairly  tested  by  one  day's  work ;  that  the  dread  of  the  exami- 
nation sometimes  injures  a  student's  chance  of  passing ;  and  that 
some,  perhaps  many,  schools  and  teachers  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  overworking  their  students  in  their  anxious  desire  to  fit  them 
for  the  examinations.  Only  one  of  these,  however  —  the  occa- 
sional poor  or  unreasonable  paper  —  is  the  fault  of  the  college, 
and  that  can  easily  be  remedied.  Another,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  student  at  the  time  of  examination,  must  always  remain 
a  factor  in  the  result.  Temporary  illness,  however,  will  scarcely 
cause  the  failure  of  a  well  prepared  student,  though  it  may  lower 
his  grade.  In  all  my  experience,  which  has  been  almost  entirely 
in  girls  schools,  I  have  never  known  a  student  actually  unable  to 
take  the  examinations,  or  have  I  known  one  that  has  failed  to 
enter  collie  because  of  illness  at  the  time  of  examinations.  The 
other  faults  which  perhaps  are  most  often  charged  against  the 
examination  system  are  unnecessary  and  may,  I  believe,  be 
entirely  done  away  with  if  teachers,  parents  and  students  are 
sane  and  sensible. 

Now  the  advantages  to  the  secondary  schools  of  college 
entrance  examinations  seem  to  me  these:  (1)  the  stimulus  which 
the  knowledge  that  the  work  of  the  school  is  to  be  tested  by  an 
outside  authority  gives  to  both  students  and  teachers, 
specially  to  the  latter,  and,  as  a  consequence,  (2)  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  preparation.  I  know 
of  nothing  that  so  holds  a  teacher  up  to  his  greatest 
effort  as  the  certainty  that  his  work  is  to  be  judged  inevitably 
and  inexorably  by  the  results  of  the  college  entrance  examina- 
tions. In  the  present  day  of  sight  translations  and  original 
demonstrations,  the  wise  teacher   teaches  his  students  not   to 
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to^coueire'  "  ^^^°^?"  ^^^  *^  think ;  not  to  memorize,  but  to  reason.  The 
student  that  is  so  trained,  finding  that  he  can  think  and  reason, 
gains  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  does  not  fear  the  unexpected, 
and,  in  fact,  is  interested  and  stimulated  by  the  thought  of 
wrestling  with  fresh  problems  set  by  others  than  his  own  teach- 
ers. This  I  know,  by  practical  experience,  to  be  true  of  some 
students.  I  believe  that  it  might  be  true  of  many,  if  teachers  did 
not  get  panic-stricken  at  times  and,  as  it  were,  lose  their  good 
judgment,  press  their  students  hard  toward  the  end  of  the  course, 
and  make  them  feel  that  everything  depends  on  their  learning  a 
few  more  facts  before  the  examination  day,  instead  of  making 
them  feel  that  a  clear  head  and  the  ability  to  use  whatever  brains 
they  may  have  is  the  one  thing  necessary. 

The  statement  that  teachers  need  the  stimulus  of  the  college 
entrance  examination  is  no  reflection  on  the  conscientiousness 
or  the  good  intention  af  any  teachers  that  are  preparing  students 
for  admission  to  college  by  certificate.  It  is  simply  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  inherent  in  human  nature  to  work  best 
under  pressure;  the  pressure  may  be  competition,  or  it  may  be, 
as  in  this  case,  an  outside  test,  but  it  must  be  something. 

Some  may  say  that  admission  by  certificate  demands  the  same 
reviews  and  gives  the  same  incentive  to  teachers.  This,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  can  not  be  true.  The  teacher,  however 
impartial,  must  then  judge  of  his  work  solely  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  from  what  he  thinks  the  college  wishes.  He  does  not 
really  know  the  college  standard.  From  the  very  nature  of 
secondary  schools,  the  teacher's  work  year  after  year  consists 
in  a  repetition  of  elementary  principles ;  moreover,  he  parts  with 
his  students  before  they  have  made  more  than  a  mere  beginning 
of  knowledge ;  and  unfortunately  he  himself  seldom  has  time  for 
advanced  study  of  his  own  subject.  How  can  he  help  but  tend 
to  lose  his  standard?  It  would  be  difficult  to  keep  it  even  if  he 
had  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  as  have  the  teachers  in  the 
German  secondary  schools;  but  in  this  country,  where  the  major- 
ity of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  have  only  the  B.  A. 
degree,  and  where  many  have  not  even  that,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  schools  to  keep  the  college  standards.     (3) 
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Under  an   examination  requirement  for  entrance,  the   college  iJfJS^JJSJ*  i 

actually  sets  the  standard  for  the  schools.    The  examination 

papers  are  a  definite  and  clear  means  of  communication  between< 

the  college  and  the  school.    Few  of  us  who  have  been  studying 

them  have  failed  to  read  their  meaning.     (4)  Furthermore,  the 

collie  entrance  examination  relieves  the  schools  of  an  unenviable 

responsibility.    The  pressure  to  give  a  certificate  to  a  student 

who  for  good  reasons  perhaps  may  not  be  fully  prepared  for  •] 

college,  must  often  be  very  great  —  specially  on  the  private  -j. 

.» . 

schools.  Moreover,  there  must  often  be  times  when,  with  no 
pressure  except  that  of*  the  teacher's  personal  interest  in  a  stu- 
dent, his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  student's  life 
and  his  belief  that  college  life  is  the  one  thing  that  will  develop  Vrj 

what  is  best  in  the  student,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  impar- 
tial decision.  For  my  part,  I  should  prefer  to  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility,  and  would  beg  the  college  to  decide  which  students 
it  will  take. 

The  moral  effects  of  examinations  on  the  pupil  are  of  great 
importance.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  trained,  as  I  hope  to 
prove  that  he  can  be,  not  to  fear  an  examination,  who,  though 
he  realizes  that  he  has  an  important  and  difficult  task  before  him, 
does  not  flinch,  has  learned  lessons  of  self-control  and  courage 
that  are  more  than  worth  the  price  paid. 

The  physical  effects  of  examination  are  perhaps  negative 
rather  than  positive.     In  other  words,  entrance  examinations  do  If 

not  harm  the  average  student  in  ordinarily  good  health.  More- 
over, they  need  not  harm  any  student,  provided  he  is  properly 
prepared,  without  undue  pressure  or  strain. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  put  so  exaggerated  an  importance  on 
college  entrance  examinations.  They  are  very  simple  tests.  Why 
can  not  they  be  looked  on  by  teachers  and  parents,  and  conse- 
quently by  students,  as  the  fitting  end  of  a  preparatory  course? 
The  colleges  do  not  wish  to  exclude  all  students  from  entering 
their  doors  —  only  those  that  are  not  well  prepared  or  that  have 
not  the  intellectual  ability  to  do  college  work.  All  entrance 
papers  then  can  undoubtedly  be  passed  by  even  the  student  of 
ordinary   intelligence  that   has  been   well   prepared,   or  by   the 
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*o*colie*'e°  ®t^^^^t  of  extraordinary  intelligence  that  has  not  been  well 
prepared.  Others  should  not  present  themselves  for  admission 
•to  college,  or,  if  they  do,  should  take  their  failures  philosophic- 
ally and  not  cry  out  against  examinations. 

And  now,  if  preparation  for  college  need  not  prevent  a  good 
education,  how  may  it  be  obtained?  Only  schools  that  give  more 
than  a  mere  preparation  for  the  college  examination,  that  is,  that 
have  their  students  with  them  for  a  comparatively  long  term  of 
years,  have  the  opportunity  to  try  to  accomplish  both  tasks. 
These  include,  however,  any  day  school,  public  or  private,  and 
many  boarding  schools;  that  is,  almost  all  the  schools  that  pre- 
pare for  collie.  They  can  have  in  the  lower  grades  a  wide  and 
liberal  course  of  educative  work  —  work  that  trains  both  eye  and 
hand.  They  should  have  plenty  of  color,  drawing,  manual  train- 
ing, and  English,  consecutive  courses  in  history  and  elementary 
science  and  much  French,  less  mathematics  than  is  customary, 
and,  later  on,  the  ordinary  amount  of  Latin,  Greek  or  German. 
Thus  they  will  give  to  their  boys  and  girls  a  broad  elementary 
education  as  well  as  preparation  for  college.  For  the  last  four 
years  frequent  short  written  lessons  should  be  given,  written  in 
the  proper  form  for  future  examination  papers.  During  the 
last  two  years  there  should  be  thorough  reviews,  on  which,  how- 
ever, no  more  time  should  be  spent  than  on  the  preparation  of  a 
daily  lesson,  and  short  examinations,  lasting  not  longer  than  an 
hour.  Such  a  system  of  frequent  written  lessons  and  short 
examinations  will  make  the  student  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
act  of  taking  examinations  and  will  rid  them  of  all  their  terrors. 
Most  teachers  know  that  mere  strangeness  is  often  the  cause  of 
fright.  It  may  seem  advisable  to  give  for  practice  an  occasional 
long  examination,  but  not  more  than  one  of  these  should  be 
allowed  in  each  examination  subject,  and  they  should  not  be 
given  later  than  the  midyear.  Everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  work  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
encourage  the  students  and  to  give  them  confidence.  Often  a 
holiday  of  a  day  or  two  immediately  before  the  first  examination 
improves  the  physical  condition. 

Such  then,  very  briefly  sketched,  is  a  rational  preparation.  1 
know  by  experience  that  it  is  both  practicable  and  successful. 
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I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  both  that  it  is  possi 
to  prepare  for  collie  and  an  entrance  examination,  and  at  1 
same  time  to  give  the  student  a  real  education  through  a  breat 
of  ti-aining  in  the  lower  grades;  and  also  that  the  sequence 
training  implied  is  possible  for  almost  all  schools. 

I  hope  too  that  I  have  proved  that  the  injnrious  effects 
examinations  are  not  inherent  in  the  system,  but  that  they  j 
due  to  an  irrational  preparation,  and  that  therefore  the  e 
effects  are  the  fault  of  the  schools  and  not  of  the  examinatioDS 

Dr  JulioB  Sachs  —  The  last  speaker  on  a  question  so  fu 
treated  can  hardly  expect  to  make  a  startling  contribution  to  i 
subject.  He  may  perhaps  discuss  present  conditions  in  i 
light  of  the  future,  i.  e.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideal.  Wl 
might  be  the  effect  of  coU^e  entrance  examinations  on  1 
secondary  schools  may  serve  to  mark  the  contrast  to  ''  what  i 

Your  committee  is  wise;  they  have  not  asked  about  "  Effi 
of  Examination  on  Secondary  System  of  Instruction."  Thi 
could  have  been  but  one  answer ;  it  is  ruinous.  As  long  as  c 
lege  examinations  are  what  tbey  are.  the  uncertain,  changeal 
device  that  wants  one  thing  and  states  another,  that  makes 
formulation  conform  now  to  one  current  of  educational  thoug 
now  to  another,  tbey  are  antagonistic  to  the  elaboration  of 
system  of  instruction.  A  system  grows  within  itself,  step 
step;  it  does  not  sacrifice  its  logical  development  to  fortuito 
criticism  exercised  on  a  handful  merely  of  those  who  have  wori 
under  it,  specially  since  such  criticism  hinges  on  most  unfav 
able  methods,  employed  at  unfavorable  times  under  unfavora 
conditions.  On  secondary  schools  you  do  exert  an  influen< 
let  us  see  whether  it  is  wise.  Your  examinations  profess  to  t' 
the  pupils,  but  yon  are  constantly  passing  on  the  schools; 
your  scheme  now  operates,  the  schools  have  no  alternative  I 
to  accept  this  inferential  criticism ;  they  must  submit  their  pup 
to  your  test ;  they  know  they  are  judged  by  your  opinion,  ci 
demned  by  your  opinion,  and  yet  they  can  not  evolve  from  yt 
own  statements  a  definite  view  of  what  you  really  want, 
you  propose  to  apply  the  test,  how  the  four  years  of  secondi 
schooling  have  been  spent?     That  calls  for  one  kind  of  exai 
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^^"JJjJJj®"  nation ;  or  are  you  anxious  to  establish  a  pupiPs  capacity,  his 
pow«»  to  do  freshman  Vrork?  That  calls  for  an  entirely  different 
examination;  and  each  one  of  the  two.  examinations  involves 
radically  different  processes  of  preparation,  the  one,  endless 
reviews  which  are  educationally  of  little  value  and  deadening 
to  the  intellect ;  the  other  would  permit  steady,  rational  advance, 
each  new  step  in  advance  fortifying  the  one  previously  attained. 
Yes,  you  do  exert  an  effect  on  the  secondary  schools,  one  of  con- 
stant unrest,  constant  dissatisfaction ;  we  know  that  you  can  not 
gain  at  examinations  the  results  you  aim  to  secure;  you  are  not 
able  to  make  allowance  for  the  exigencies  of  temperament  and 
novelty  of  situation,  and  you  put  the  stamp  of  your  approval 
on  those  we  should  not  approve,  you  And  weak  those  whom  we 
know  to  be  strong.  But  your  method  forces  us  to  repeat,  each 
in  his  smaller  sphere,  during  the  whole  course,  the  system  of 
unwholesome  excitement  incidental  to  the  examination  scheme. 
If  I  am  correctly  informed,  many  college  officers  think  that  sec- 
ondary men  and  schools  need  these  warnings,  this  pressure. 
Perhaps  so ;  certainly  some  of  the  entrance  examinations  remind 
one  forcibly  of  punitive  expeditions,  undertaken  periodically  to 
curb  rebellious  hordes.  If  you  state  that  you  know  of  no  other 
method  to  test  the  secondary  schools  satisfactorily  than  your 
entrance  examination  of  the  individual  pupils,  we  shall  have  to 
ask  you  to  take  into  consideration  at  least,  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  and  to  remember  that  even  your  college  students,  two 
and  three  years  older,  are  not  forced  during  examination  week 
to  take  three  and  four  subjects  a  day;  and  again,  that  you  can 
not  expect  an  adolescent  boy  or  girl  to  compass  in  two  or  two  and 
a  half  hours  a  task  that  an  expert  specialist  can  hardly  complete 
in  the  same  time.  These  are  not  idle  words;  we  of  the  Middle 
States  have,  it  is  true,  escaped  from  the  Babel  of  examinations 
of  the  individual  colleges  that  reflected  eccentricities  quite  as 
frequently  as  convictions ;  but  we  have  found  out  one  thing,  that 
insight  into  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  a  secondary  pupil  is 
the  rarest  thing  in  a  college  professor;  perhaps  we  have  no  right 
to  demand  it.  Many  were  never  interested  in  these  things ;  others 
have  lost  the  standard  for  measuring  them ;  the  result  is  the  same. 
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We  have  made  an  immense  gain  by  our  examination  board;  we ^«>jugj*o«^ 
can  at  least  lay  these  facts  before  the  examiners ;  we  find  it  hard 
to  convince  at  times,  but  we  can  put  our  fingers  on  the  diflBculty. 
They  are  at  present  thinking  less  of  the  beautiful  examination 
papers  that  they  have  been  wont  to  draw  up;  these  papers  are 
things  of  beauty  in  their  scientific  arrangement,  their  compre- 
hensiveness; but  of  what  avail  all  this  beauty,  if  they  ask  the 
student  to  compass  the  impossible?  From  frequent  recent  con- 
tact with  examining  boards,  I  am  free  to  say :  nowhere  are  men 
more  generous  in  intention,  and  yet  how  difficult  in  each  con- 
crete instance  to  convince  them  of  the  limitations  of  youth,  with 
which  we  have  become  so  completely  familiar.  We  are  far  from 
an  approach,  even,  to  an  ideal  test;  that  would  come  only  after 
college  professors  had  frequently,  and  always  with  a  very  definite 
object,  visited  the  schools.     In  the  end  they  will  know  how  to 

• 

arrange  a  test,  and  will  also  know  what  kind  of  test  will  really 
prove  the  capacity  of  the  pupils;  but  meanwhile  they  will  prob- 
ably have  found  it  unnecesary,  for  by  that  time,  somewhere  this 
side  of  the  millennium,  they  will  have  discovered  that  there  can 
be  another  and  better  method  to  test  the  secondary  schools  and 
help  them  in  the  advancement  of  a  secondary  education.  They 
may  at  some  distant  day  gain  the  conviction  that,  where  there 
is  a  corps  of  really  good  teachers  and  a  good  administrative  head, 
there  good  work  is  done;  and  that  such  a  school  in  its  aim  to 
maintain  its  high  standing  will  not  recommend  inferior  pupils  to 
the  college;  they  will  also  have  detected  poor  teaching,  inefBcient 
teachers,  and  will  recognize  that  from  such  surroundings  no  good 
material  is  likely  to  come  to  the  colleges.  They  may  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  the  accredited  school,  if  thor- 
oughly good  and  rigidly  applied,  would  be  a  lasting  boon  to  the 
whole  of  our  educational  system;  that  it  would  act  as  a  spur  to 
first-class  teachers  and  first-class  schools  to  establish  a  record  and 
to  maintain  it  year  after  year  under  constant  inspection ;  that  it 
would  vastly  increase  the  dignity  of  the  secondary  teaching  pro- 
fession —  a  highly  accredited  teacher  would  become  a  recognized 
factor  in  the  community ;  an  accredited  school  could  not  afford  to 
deteriorate  —  it  would  maintain  at  all  hazards  a  staff  of  com- 
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^dmiMion  petent  teachers,  or  seek  even  to  improve  them.  The  first-class 
teacher  and  the  first-class  school  should  seek  each  other  and  be 
models  for  the  growing  ambitions  of  other  schools.  By  the  2l8t 
century  it  might  become  clear  from  a  careful  study  of  the  ac- 
credited school  system,  as  practised  in  California,  that  it  involves 
no  organic  difficulty  that  can  not  be  overcome.  True,  there  one 
university  sets  the  pace,  and  all  the  schools  must  meet  the  de- 
mands of  its  examiners.  But  a  council  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities might  create  a  body  of  inspectors,  men  of  high  educa- 
tional ability,  whose  sole  business  it  Would  be  to  inspect  schools 
and  school  methods,  secure  annually  lists  of  the  teaching  staff  of 
each  school  that  wishes  to  be  accredited,  inspect  the  schools  at 
any  time  they  chose  and  as  often  as  they  chose,  ascertain  the 
methods  of  discipline,  of  classroom  work,  the  laboratory  facilities 
and  the  mode  of  handling  them,  commend  and  criticize,  but  above 
all,  ascertain  whether  the  school's  work  warrants  the  acceptance 
of  its  judgment  on  the  matter  of  entrance.  A  good  school,  a 
strong  school  in  the  eyes  of  the  collie  authorities,  these  latter 
day  professors  will  probably  say,  will  also  be  strong  enough  to 
assert  its  standards,  to  refuse  its  approval  of  incompetent 
students.  They  will  pronounce  crude  the  examination  of  indi- 
viduals; the  proper  inspection  of  institutions  will  appear  to  them 
a  dignified  procedure  that  every  good  school  will  welcome,  and 
only  weak  schools  will  dread.  Such  a  system  of  accredited 
schools  would  establish  standards  that  every  one  would  strive  to 
reach,  that  no  one  could  afford  to  forfeit,  after  the  standard  had 
been  attained;  each  community  would  jealously  watch  over  the 
maintenance  of  the  privilege  by  its  own  schools,  and  would  in- 
vestigate closely  the  cause  of  any  lapse.  The  standards  of  the 
teaching  profession  would  be  advanced  in  every  reepect.  Our 
college  friends  will  reach  the  bold  conclusion  that,  when  men's 
teaching  is  adjudged  satisfactory,  their  judgment  on  the  capac- 
ities of  their  pupils  may  also  be  considered  acceptable ;  that,  even 
if  a  good  school  were  for  a  moment  weak  in  its  final  decision  on 
the  qualifications  of  its  students,  the  later  record  at  college  would 
bring  out  the  fact  and  would  endanger  the  continuance  of  the 
accrediting  privilege. 
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From  the  beautiful  possibilities  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  A*^{f|*^° 
21st  century  I  am  rudely  awakened;  objections  countless  assail 
me :  a  busy  body  of  professors  can  not  add  to  their  many  duties 
those  of  school  inspection  and  supervision,  can  not  afford  to  be 
withdrawn  from  their  legitimate  work;  other  methods  of  in- 
spection are  open  to  criticism  of  various  kinds.  Most  strenuous 
is  the  objection  from  the  financial  side.  I  shall  be  told  that  the  . 
expense  of  such  a  system,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  be  pro- 
hibitive; and  yet  President  Wheeler  of  California  pronounces  no 
single  item  of  expense  at  his  university  a  more  remunerative  out- 
lay than  the  thousands  he  spends  on  inspection.  What,  then,  is 
to  hinder  at  some  future  day,  I  mean  a  hundred  years  hence,  the 
10  most  prominent  universities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  ar- 
ranging jointly  a  board  of  inspection  that  shall  act  in  perpetuity 
and  designate  by  their  united  authority  and  with  the  glad  acclaim 
of  all  friends  of  secondary  education  the  accredited  schools  of 
their  section  of  the  country?  That  would  be  the  ideal  outcome  of 
the  present  system  of  college  entrance  examinations. 

DISCUSSION 

Prof.  lightner  Witmer  —  The  question,  that  has  been  so  clearly 
and  eloquently  placed  before  us  for  discussion,  appears  to  be: 
"  Is  it  better  for  the  colleges  to  examine  and  accredit  preparatory 
schools  or  to  examine  and  accredit  individual  applicants  for 
admission  ?  " 

This  question  is  capable  of  answer  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  the  working  out  of  the  methods  now  in  use  of  accredit- 
ing schools  and  of  examining  individual  applicants.  If  the 
methods  in  use  of  accrediting  schools  have  given  practical  satis- 
faction to  the  schools  and  the  colleges,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  question  of  the  greater  desirability  of  the  collies  examining 
groups  of  applicants  through  the  inspection  of  accredited  schools 
in  the  stead  of  the  traditional  examining  of  the  applicants 
individually. 

Those  of  us,  however,  who  have  followed  the  papers  that  have 
just  been  presented,  discover  that  both  the  schools  and  the  col- 
leges differ  widely  in  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
systems.  My  personal  experience  has  not  been  such  as  to  enable 
me  to  contribute  facts  that  would  materially  assist  in  arriving 
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AdmiMioii  at  a  proper  conclusion  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system 
under  discussion.  I  can  only  regret  that  my  contribution  today 
will  necessarily  be  restricted  to  certain  considerations  as  to  the 
general  value  of  examinations. 

There  is  perhaps  some  reason  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
question  of  examination,  as  Professor  Russell  who  contributed 
•  the  opening  paper,  has  gone  for  a  solution  of  the  question  to 
fundamental  principles  and  we  heai*  in  his  and  in  other  papers 
of  arguments  for  and  against  examinations,  and  specially  against 
examinations  conducted  by  persons  other  than  the  instructors. 

We  hear,  also,  of  the  unendurable  strain  placed  on  the  morals 
and  physical  health  of  the  examinee  and  that  the  examination 
provokes  unnecessary  and  injurious  mental  cramming  in  prepa- 
ration. 

There  are  no  results  that  I  am  aware  of,  that  show  that  an 
examination  is  too  great  a  strain  on  the  physical  health  of  tho^e 
v/ho  are  at  the  time  fit  to  stand  a  reasonable  strain  on  their 
physical  constitutions.  An  educational  system  should  operate 
like  life  in  general  to  eliminate  the  physically  as  well  as  the 
mentally  unfit.  The  excessiveness  of  the  moral  strain  is  largely 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Naturally  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  obtain 
statistics.  I  believe  that  boys  and  girls  in  the  examination  room 
exhibit  as  much  candor  and  honesty  as  they  do  outside,  and  very 
much  more  than  they  will  exhibit  in  the  real  struggle  for  exist- 
ence when  they  attain  to  adult  age.  If  an  examination  tests 
only  the  memory  and  not  the  real  capacity  of  those  examined, 
it  is  because  the  examiner  has  not  learned  properly  to  frame  his 
questions. 

It  may  be  that  a  college  is  Mark  Hopkins  seated  under  a  tree 
discoursing  to  a  student.  Probably  we  know  what  Mark  Hop- 
kins is,  but  we  want  chiefly  to  know  what  the  student  is  getting 
from  his  association  with  Mark  Hopkins.  Does  he  for  example 
get  any  more  than  the  tree  under  which  they  both  sit?  How 
can  we  ascertain  what  the  student  is  and  does,  or  satisfactorily 
measure  his  cai>acities  with  those  of  others,  except  from  what 
we  learn  about  him  as  the  result  of  a  competitive  examination? 
I  think  it  must  dei)end  somewhat  on  the  talent  of  the  individual 
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instructor,  and  also  to  some  extent  on  the  subject  taught,  how  Admission 
formal  the  examination  shall  be  made,  and  whether  the  examina- 
tion is  best  conducted  by  the  instructor  or  one  outside.  Person- 
ally I  object  very  strongly  to  examinations  and  have  resorted 
to  many  devices  to  avoid  the  toil  and  expenditure  of  time  neces^ 
sary  for  the  framing  of  questions  and  the  examining  of  .answers, 
but  I  am  compelled  from  experience  to  place  an  ever  increasing 
reliance  on  the  examination,  owing  to  its  value  to  the  average 
student. 

In  some  subjects  taught  for  admission  to  college,  the  examina- 
tion may  readily  be  dispensed  with ;  for  example,  in  the  classics 
and  mathematics.  The  classics  are  generallj^  very  much  better 
taught  than  say,  the  modern  languages  and  history.  In  the 
classics,  we  have  fixed  standards  of  requirement  for  each  suc- 
cessive year.  These  standards  have  been  developed  under  a  sys- 
tern  of  examination.  No  one  fails  to  understand  what  has  thus 
been  determined  on  as  the  standard  requirement,  through  cen- 
turies of  pedagogic  adjustment,  and  dares  to  fall  short  of  the 
standard.  But  we  have  no  fixed  standards  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages and  history.  If  a  standard  could  be  fixed  and  all  schools 
could  be  made  to  adhere  to  it  as  they  now  do  in  the  classics  and 
mathematics,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  away  with  the  entrance 
examination  and  admit  a  student  on  certificate,  but  when  neither 
the  colleges  nor  the  preparatory  schools  know  wha.t  they  desire 
in  history  it  would  seem  difficult  to  accredit  schools  on  the  basis 
of  a  general  inspection. 

In  psychology,  we  have,  also,  no  fixed  standards  at  present  of 
either  college  or  graduate  work.  No  one  knows  what  psychology 
is,  neither  the  public  nor  those  who  are  giving  instruction  in  this 
branch.  I  would  very  gladly  submit  my  college  and  graduate 
students  to  an  examination  set  by  a  competent  number  of  say 
from  three  to  six  experts,  whose  function  it  should  be,  in  making 
the  test  to  which  my  students  and  others  would  submit,  to  deter- 
mine and  gradually  raise  the  standards  of  requirement.  I  am 
sure  this  would  help  my  work  as  an  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  might  render  some  not  unnecessary  service 
in  forming  ideals  and  stiffening  requirements,  even  at  other 
institutions. 
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[  to. college 


to^coueiro^  Ptcs.  Toseph  Swain  —  I  wish  to  say  only  a  word.  It  has  been 
my  fortune  to  be  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Indiana  for 
nine  years,  where  the  question  of  the  method  of  entrance  to  col- 
lege was  a  very  important  one.  Personally  I  believe  strongly  in 
the  certificate  plan.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  schools  in 
the  states  of  this  association  to  say  however  that  the  examination 
can  be  entirely  discarded.  I  assume  that  here  as  elsewhere  it  is 
better  to  retain  in  part  the  examination  system  for  those  students 
coming  from  schools  whose  general  standard  is  not  known  to  be 
;  suflScient  to  be  granted  the  certificate  privilege. 

The  nine  years'  experience  on  the  State  Board  of  Indiana  led  me 

to  believe  that  the  secondary  school  should  determine  whether  the 

student  is  prepared  for  college.    After  having  visited  a  very  large 

'  number  of  high  schools,  I  see  no  more  reason  why  the  college 

professor  should  be  the  judge  of  the  work  in  the  high  school 
I  than  the  teacher  in  the  ninth  grade  should  be  the  judge  of  the 

work  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  teacher  of  the  eighth  grade 
is  the  one  to  say  whether  the  student  is  ready  to  go  from  the 
eighth  to  the  ninth  grade,  and  so  it  should  be  up  the  list  till 
the  student  enters  college. 

The  college  must  in  some  way  determine  the  standard  for 
entrance  to  college;  and,  when  it  has  determined  that  much, 
it  must  by  some  suitable  method  determine  what  schools  are 
prepared  to.  fulfil  this  standard.  The  responsibility  should 
then  be  placed  on  the  secondary  school.  This  privilege  can 
be  taken  away  from  the  secondary  school,  if  its  students  fall 
below  the  standard  set. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  presented  here  today  the  Michigan 
certificate  plan.  This  plan  or  some  modification  of  it  has 
become  almost  universal  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
West  and  Northwest,  where  it  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  so  much  sentiment  in  this 
association  for  some  such  plan,  and  I  feel  certain  that  with 
the  years  we  shall  grow  more  and  more  in  this  direction. 

Dr  James  H.  Green  —  I  think  Dr  Witmer  in  error  if  he  under- 
stands the  basis  of  this  discussion  to  be  on  the  merits  of  examina- 
tions as  such.     Examinations  have  a  valuable  place  in  class- 
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room  work,  and  may  there  be  conducted  with  benefit  both  to  pupil  ^^^•*"'* 
and  teacher  as  class  exercises  to  test  the  retentive  and  r6sum6 
powers  of  the  pupil. 

The  question  under  consideration  here  is  the  relative  value  of  an 
examination  as  a  means  of  testing  a  student's  fitness  to  enter 
college.     It  is  in  this  ofiSce  that  the  examination  is  inadequate. 

A  clergyman  friend  of  mine  preached  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
sermons  in  which  he  illustrated  by  anecdote.  After  he  reached 
his  home,  his  little  son  asked  him  if  what  he  had  said  in  the  pulpit 
was  true.  "  What  do  you  mean,  my  boy  ?  "  said  he.  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  would  tell  anything  that  was  not  true?  "  "  Oh,  I  did  not 
know  but  what  you  w^e  just  preaching,"  said  the  little  son. 

Are  we  entirely  frank  with  ourselves  and  the  evidence  that 
comes  to  us  or  are  we  endeavoring  to  sustain  pet  theories? 

Dr  Witmer  has  referred  to  the  examination  as  the  only  means 
of  testing  the  student's  capacity.  Capacity  is  the  very  thing  the 
examination  does  not  test ;  it  simply  tests  the  power  of  memory. 

Probably  the  best  all-round  student  graduated  from  the  New 
Jersey  State  Model  School  this  year  failed  in  his  college  entrance 
examinations,  while  weaker  classmates  passed.  He  simply  met 
with  the  accidents  of  misfortune  in  the  questions.  Were  I  a  col- 
lege president  with  a  thousand  such  students,  I  should  think  edu- 
cational interests  safe.  He  was  a  strong  debater,  a  ready  thinker, 
and  had  a  good  grasp  of  all  the  subjects  of  his  course  and  was 
well  prepared  to  catry  the  college  work.  Unfortunate  in  the  par- 
ticular questions  of  the  examination  and  embarrassed,  he  failed 
to  pass,  and,  there  being  no  redress  through  supplementary  in- 
formation, he  was  obliged  to  spend  another  year  in  a  preparatory 
school. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that,  if  pupils  are  well  prepared,  they  are  not 
disturbed  by  a  college  entrance  examination,  but  the  fact  is  that 
they  are,  for  the  reason  that  so  much  depends  on  it. 

Miss  Brownell  herself  in  her  paper  favoring  college  entrance 
examinations  has  given  us  the  best  of  evidence  on  this  point.  She 
acknowledges  b^inning  definite  training  for  the  ordeal  of  ex- 
amination two  years  before  the  pupil  is  to  enter  college. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  have  the  pupil  spend  his  time 
in  extending  his  scope  in   learning  to   include  such  essential 
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to^uel?e*  branches  as  drawing,  physical  training,  music  etc.,  studies  re- 
quired of  the  public  secondary  school  by  the  people,  rather  than  in 
this  mimic  drill. 

When  pupils  are  to  go  up  to  the  college  entrance  tests,  they  be- 
come nervous  and  their  teachers  become  nervous.  If  the  pupil 
should  fail  in  the  entrance  examination,  his  ambition  would  be 
thwarted,  and  the  school  would  get  the  reputation  of  being  in- 
efficient, hence  the  matter  becomes  one  of  frequent  reference  and 
constant  concern,  and  the  pupils  are  often  brought  into  a  state 
of  mind  that  makes  failure  probable. 

I  myself  have  been  connected  for  12  years  with  a  system  of 
admitting  students  into  a  normal  school  on  certificates  from  ap- 
proved high  schools,  and  it  is  my  testimony  that  we  find  far  less 
abuse  from  this  system  than  from  the  exaDiinations.  There  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  abuse  it,  as  the  reputation 
of  their  schools  depends  on  the  success  of  their  students  after 
entering  the  normal.  Furthermore,  the  normal  is  protected,  as 
it  can  drop  incompetent  students.  The  same  thing  would  doubt- 
less be  true  with  colleges. 

Our  educational  system  should  be  built  on  trust  rather  than 
suspicion.  We  hear  much  of  ^*  trusts  "  in  other  things ;  why  should 
not  we  profit  by  this  spirit?  If  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  long  courses  in  the  secondary  schools  have  their  cer- 
tificates honored,  the  secondary  school  men,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  college  graduates,  will  in  turn  do  all  in  their  power  to  sustain 
the  colleges  by  sending  them  well  prepared  students,  and  will  find 
their  schools  freed  from  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  nervousness 
and  occasional  injustice. 

If  there  are  small,  weak  schools  that  wish  to  shield  themselves 
from  parental  pressure  by  the  college  entrance  examination,  they 
might  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Prof.  Louis  Bevicr  jr —  I  shall  take  but  a  minute  of  your  time, 
as  the  hour  set  for  the  close  of  this  discussion  is  at  hand. 
I  want  to  cite  two  facts  which  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  college  entrance  examina- 
tions on  the  classroom  work  of  the  preparatory  school,  and 
on  the  individual  student  who  faces  them. 
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It  haa  been  my  good  fortone  to  be  perBonally  acquainted  w 
one  of  tbe  best  teachers  ol  preparatory  Greek  in  this  count 
His  name  is  well  known,  and  is  a  guaranty  both  of  scholars) 
and  of  teaching  ability.  Yet  even  he  can  not  escape  from  1 
influence  of  the  college  examinations  which  his  pnpils  are 
meet.  He  can  not  teach  as  he  would  with  a  free  hand, 
must  teach  with  a  view  to  the  college  entrance  tests.  His  bi 
enter  the  largest  institutions  of  the  East,  particularly  y 
and  Harvard,  and  they  are  remarkably  successful  in  pass 
without  conditions.  His  reputation  is  involred  in  seeing  t1 
they  shall  so  pass. 

"Nov,  in  Greek  it  is  nsnal  for  the  student  to  take  bis  [ 
liminaries  one  year  and  his  finals  tbe  next.  Generally,  ' 
Homer  examination  only  is  left  for  the  last  year,  and  this 
largely  concerned  with  the  translation  of  the  text  of  tbe  IH 
particularly  of  passages  for  "  sight  reading."  A  teacher  wo 
be  either  more  or  less  than  human  if  under  these  circumstan 
he  did  not  teach  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  requiremei 
Accordingly  the  year's  work  consists  in  the  rapid  reading  of 
Iliad  (and  perhaps  the  Polyphemus  story  from  the  Odyaai 
first  the  first  three  books,  and  then  such  passages  from 
later  books  as  experience  has  shown  are  likely  to  be  chosen 
"  sight  reading."  "  You  will  take  60  lines  here."  "  The  n 
passage  you  may  omit,"  "  This  book  we  will  omit  entir 
except  the  last  100  lines,"  etc.  The  boys  are  coached  on 
the  popular  and  favorite  passages  of  the  examiner,  and  i 
likely  to  "  read  at  sight "  most  acceptably  at  the  criti 
moment,  unless  by  a  divine  mischance  tbe  passages  chosen  : 
"  sight  reading  "  really  demand  to  be  read  at  sight.  The  res 
is  apt  to  be  a  boy  who  is  a  good  guesser,  and  has  a  gene 
facility  in  passing  examinations,  but  whose  knowledge  of  Gn 
is  weaker  indeed  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  ye 

My  second  fact  is  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  last  S 
tember  examinations  in  the  institution  which  I  represent, 
presents  vividly  the  mental  attitude  of  the  examinee  and  net 
no  amplification.  A  student  was  taking  the  English  paper, 
which  one  of  the  questions  was :  "  Write  four  sentences  ill 
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Admission  trating  the  use  of  the  four  modes  of  the  verb."    His  answer  was 

to  coUece  *^ 

written  as  follows: 

'^  I  am  trying  the  examination  in  English. 

If  I  answer  10  questions,  I  shall  pass. 

I  may  pass,  if  I  answer  eight. 

God  help  me!" 

Dr  Henry  L.  Taylor — [Question  to  Dean  Russell]  How  do 
students  admitted  to  Teachers  College  on  certificate  compare  in 
classroom  ability  with  students  admitted  to  Columbia  College 
on  examination? 

Dr  Suflsell  —  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question. 
There  are  so  few  pupils  that  enter  the  Teachers  College  on 
certificate  that  we  have  abolished  the  plan  entirely,  and  are 
now  wholly  depending  on  the  reports  of  entrance  examination. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  possible  that  some  certificates  have  been 
accepted,  but,  where  they  were  accepted,  it  was  on  a  year's 
conditions;  therefore,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  they 
are  any  better  or  not. 

Dr  Taylor  —  The  presentation  of  the  theme  from  Dean  Rus- 
sell's standpoint  seems  most  accurate,  clear  and  convincing. 
It  was  fitting  that  a  :  representative  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  should  present  the  method  of  accrediting  so  exten- 
sively developed  throughout  the  West  through  the  influence 
of  that  university,  but  both  wings  are  essential  to  sustain  the 
flight  of  this  fledgling.  Examinations  and  accrediting  are  bet- 
ter than  either  alone,  but,  while  the  examinations  of  students 
and  the  accrediting  of  schools  are  factors  in  determining  the 
ability  of  students  to  enter  on  advanced  work,  both  have  their 
limitations  and  their  dangers.  Moreover,  the  attention  of 
this  organization  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  solving 
but  one  of  the  problems;  namely,  admission  to  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  and  science.  A  more  extensive  work  is  demanded 
in  determining  the  relations  to  other  superior  institutions, 
e,  g.  for  admission  to  medical  schools  or  other  professional  and 
technical  institutions. 

Dr  Sachs  has  enumerated  the  next  important  step  in  this 
development  so  clearly  shown  in  New  York's  educational 
history. 
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There  must   be  inspection   of   schools   to   determine   their  JJg^S**' 
facilities  and  equipment.     There  must  be  contact  with  the  fSSiS?- 
student  and  teachers  to  examine  intelligently.    The  limit  of  ******  Board 
time    precludes    the    discussion    of    the    fourth    essential, 
registration. 

Eriday  Bftemoon,  November  28 

President  Farrand  —  The  executive  committee  has  made  some 
slight  change  from  the  regular  program,  and  has  decided  to 
receive  two  reports  before  proceeding  with  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  convention;  one  is  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  College  Ehitrance  Examination  Board,  for  1902,  and  the 
other  is  the  report  of  the  committee  of  this  association  on 
college  entrance  requirements  in  English. 

It  seems  desirable  to  have  these  reports  made  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  sometimes  inci- 
dent to  the  business  meeting  which  follows  immediately  after 
the  last  session. 

REPORT  OP  THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION 

BOARD 

BY  PROP.  THOMAS  S.   FISKE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  the  relation  of  child  to  parent.  As  you  all  know, 
the  board  grew  out  of  a  discussion  which  took  place  three 
years  ago  at  the  Trenton  meeting  of  the  association.  In 
recognition  of  the  relation  that  the  board  bears  to  the  associa- 
tion, there  has  been  incorporated  in  the  constitutioti  of  the 
board  an  article  whereby  it  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  at  each 
meeting  of  the  association  to  render  a  report  on  the  operations  of 
the  board.  It  is  not  necessary  or  appropriate,  however,  for 
me  at  this  time  to  make  to  you  an  extensive  and  detailed  report. 
It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  operations  of  the  past  year  have  been  described 
in  detail  in  the  recently  published  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  secretary.  Copies  of  that  report  have  been  sent  to  almost 
all  of  you,  and  there  is  here  in  this  hall  for  distribution  among 
such  of  you  as  may  desire  them,  a  supply  of  additional  copies. 
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cofieijl**'    It  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  fulfilment  of  my  duty  to  lay  this 
Examina-   report  before  the  association  and  to  present  myself  before  you 

tlon  Board 

for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  information  that  may  be  desired, 
of  answering  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  I  ought  to  bring  to  your 
attention  one  or  two  of  the  more  remarkable  points  with 
respect  to  which  the  work  of  the  board  has  progressed  during 
the  past  year.  The  year  has  indeed  been  one  of  great  progress. 
The  whole  number  of  candidates  examined  shows  an  increase  of 
some  40;i  over  the  corresponding  number  of  the  preceding  year. 
Considering  only  the  number  of  candidates  examined  outside 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  increase  has  been  100}^.  The  num- 
ber of  institutions  that  have  assumed  an  immediate  respon- 
sibility for  the  work  of  the  board  has  increased  from  15  to  23. 
The  very  small  number  of  institutions  not  accepting  the  results 
of  the  board's  examinations  has  diminished  and  has  become 
just  one.  The  number  of  places  at  which  examinations  were 
held  has  increased  from  69  to  130.  The  work  of  the  board  Is 
rapidly  assuming  a  national  character.  The  membership  of  the 
board  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land. It  already  includes  three  New  England  institutions  — 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Mount  Holyoke 
College  and  Wellesley.  College,  and  one  institution  from  the 
North  Central  states  —  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 
Many  other  institutions,  specially  in  New  England,  have  under 
consideration  the  question  of  applying  for  membership  to  the 

**  board. 

In  this  connection  again  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the 
institutions  which  admit  most  of  their  students  on  certificate 
seem  to  be  interested  in  the  board's  work  equally  with  those 
which  admit  only  on  examination.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  as  it 
should  be.  A  certificate  system  efficiently  administered 
requires  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary  an  examination  system. 
Candidates  who  come  from  schools  the  certificates  of  which  are 
not  accepted,  candidates  from  accredited  schools  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  certificates,  candidates  prepared  by  private 
teachers,  or  whose  preparation  is  in  any  way  irregular,  will 
always  have  to  submit  to  examinations.    I  was  greatly  inter- 
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ested  in  the  very  impoitant  paper  of  Professor  Whitney  o'JJfiel^' 
the  University  of  Michigan,  which  was  presented  at  this  morn-  f  Jimina- 
ing's  session.    From  this  paper  we  learned  that  during  a  period  *'"'*  »»»"* 
of  10  years  sora<! thing  like  1000  students  were  admitted  to  the 
collegiate  department  of  that  institution.     Of  this  number  a 

« 

few  under  500  were  admitted  on  certificate  and  a  few  over  500 
on  examinatioTi.  A  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
candidates  shows  that  the  scholarship  of  the  candidates 
admitted  on  examination  and  the  scholarship  of  the  candi- 
dates admitted  on  certificate  were,  when  expressed  in  percent- 
ages, almost  exactly  identical.  This  seems  to  me  a  very 
interesting  result  and  it  leads  us  to  a  number  of  important  con- 
clusions. First,  I  should  say  that  it  shows  that  by  adopting 
a  system  of  admission  on  certificate  or  a  system  of  admission 
from  accredited  schools,  a  college  or  university  is  not  enabled 
to  dispense  with  examinations.  Second,  it  shows  that  exami- 
nations eflSciently  administered  afford  a  test  of  extraordinary 
reliability.  We  must  remember  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  almost  all  the  best  students  from  the  best 
schools  were  admitted  on  certificate.  To  the  examinations  then 
was  set  the  difficult  task  of  determining  which  of  the  candi- 
dates not  eligible  for  admission  by  certificate  could  safely  be  J  *. 
admitted.  Apparently  from  this  poorer  lot  of  candidates  the 
examinations  made  their  selection  so  successfully  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  with  respect  to  proficiency  in  their 
studies  between  those  admitted  on  certificate  and  those 
admitted  on  examination.  Under  the  circumstances  that  pre- 
vail in  the  West,  this  is  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  the  value 
of  examinations;  and  1  am  strengthened  in  ray  belief  that, 
whatever  conditions  prevail,  whatever  progress  we  make,  a 
system  of  examinations  properly  administered  will  always  be 
an  indispensable  instrument  in  the  business  of  admitting  stu- 
dents to  college. 
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S'm^Si^'  REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
*^t^°ee  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENGLISH 

require- 
ments In    PRESENTED   BY    PROF.    FRANCIS    H.    STODDARD,    NEW    YORK    UNIVBBSITY 
Englisli 

The  committee  on  entrance  requirements  in  English  would 
;  respectfully  report  that  a  meeting  for  the  revision  and  continua- 

tion of  the  list  of  books  recommended  for  study  in  preparation 
for  entrance  examinations  in  English  was  held  in  New  York 
J  city  May  10,  1902,  in  the  chancellor's  room,  New  York  Univer- 

•  sity,  Washington  square.     Each  of  the  constituent  bodies  of 

the  preceding  conferences  was  represented  by  a  single  delegate, 
as  follows:  from  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England 

;  on  Admission  Examinations,  Prof.  C.  T.  Winchester;  from  the 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 

.  States  and  Maryland,  Prof.  F.  H.  Stoddard;  from  the  New 

England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 
Dr  P.  A.  Hill;  from  the  North  Central  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English,  Prof.  F.  N.  Scott;  from  the  Association  of  Colleges 

*  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  Prof.  G.  R. 

Carpenter,  vice  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent. 

The  meeting  organized  by  appointing  Professor  Stoddard  as 
:  chairman  and  Professor  Carpenter  as  secretary. 

It  was  recommended: 

That  the  books  set  for  reading  and  practice,  for  the  years  1906, 
1907  and  1908,  be  the  following:  Shakspere's  Merchant  of 
Venice  and  Macbeth;  The  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers "  in 
The  Spectator;  Irving's  Life  of  Ooldsmith;  Coleridge's  The 
Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Tennyson's  Oareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine^  and  Ths 
Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

That  the  books  set  for  study  and  practice,  for  the  years  1906, 
1907  and  1908,  be  the  following:  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar; 
Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  UAllegro  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macau  lay's  ^««oy  on 
Addison,  and  Life  of  Johnson. 
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It  was,  further,  resolved:  SoMknd 

That  the  attention  of  the  constituent  bodies  be  called  to  the  of  p]^^- 
fact  that,  during  the  year  1903-4,  measures  should  be  taken  to  tnutces 

and  too* 

insure    concerted    action    with    regard    to    uniform    entrance  ^*f 
requirements  in  English  for  1909  and  the  years  immediately 
following. 

Your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
of  this'  meeting.  The  committee  also  call  attention  to  the 
second  resolution  and  recommend  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  represent  the  association  at  the  next  conference 
of  the  several  associations  interested. 

Francis  Hovby  Stoddard 

Wilson  Farrand  y  Committee 

Franklin  T.  Baker 

President  Farrand  —  The  first  report  requires  no  action  on  the 
part  of  this  convention,  as  it  is  simply  the  annual  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board;  but 
the  last  report,  being  a  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  this  association,  requires  some  action  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
convention,  either  to  accept  the  report  or  reject  it.  [The 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
duly  seconded,  and  was  unanimously  accepted.] 

The  report  also  recommends  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  carry  this  work  on  in  the  future,  which  will  require  separate 
action.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  this  convention  that  such  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed?    [It  was  unanimously  agreed  to.] 


J 


I 


i 


RELATIVE  FUNCTIONS  AND  POWERS  OF  PRESIDENT,  |j| 

TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY  ' ' 


it. 


THB    PRBSIDBNT 

PRKS.   IRA  REMSRN,   JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

It  is  astonishing  how  innocent  and  harmless  some  subjects 
appear  at  a  distance  of  six  months,  when  little  thought  is 
given  to  them,  because  of  the  period  of  time  to  elapse;  but  no  \ 

less  astonishing  is  it  how  formidable  they  become  as  the 
interval  of  time  grows  shorter  and  shorter.  I  must  confess 
that  this  subject  seemed  extremely  innocent  and  harmless  when 
it  was  first  proposed  to  me,  and,  as  I  have  considered  it  from 
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So^^nd  ^'  trustees,  and  president  of  all  the  committees,  and  I  believe 
of  pn£-l  ^®  ^  *^^  presiding  officer  of  everything  else  connected  with  the 
tanutees  university  over  which  there  is  a  presiding  officer.  There  are 
uity  '  quite  a  number  of  universities  in  which  the  president  of  the 
university  presides  over  the  board  of  trustees  and  their  com- 
mittees. I  will  not  go  over  the  list.  I  think  I  shall  not  be  cen- 
sured if  I  quote  what  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  recently  said 
to  me  on  this  subject.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  president 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  not  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  he  said,  "That  is  the  fundamental  defect  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University."  He  said  most  emphatically,  "The 
president  of  the  university  should  be  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  board  of  trustees."  I  should  not  bring  the  matter  forward 
here  if  I  had  any  feeling  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
could  do  any  more  for  the  university,  if  I  were  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  though  the  question  raised  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  As  it  is  here,  the  president 
of  the  university  can  always  go  to  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  talk  over  any  matter  in  an  informal  way.  That 
helps  very  much;  and  very  frequently  in  that  way  a  wiser 
conclusion  can  be  reached  than  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  If 
an  important  question  comes  up  that  needs  attention  at  once, 
the  president  can  consult  the  executive  committee;  or,  if  it  is 
possible  to  postpone  action  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  gives 
time  to  consult  the  board  of  trustees. 

You  may  say  the  chief  duty  of  the  trustees  is  to  look  after 
the  finances  of  the  institution.  They  can  do  that  very  much 
better  than  the  faculty.  Our  board  of  trustees  is  composed 
of  men  from  different  walks  of  life.  There  are  prominent  busi- 
ness men  and  prominent  lawyers,  and  others  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  educational  matters  —  men  of  experience  —  so 
that  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  are  well  equipped 
for  their  work.  The  trustees  look  after  the  finances,  and  fur- 
nish the  money  needed  by  the  university,  and  the  president- 
and  faculty  spend  the  money.  We  must  have  means  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  university.  We  depend  very  largely  on  our 
investments  for  our  income,  and  the  trustees  are  charged  with 
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the  dnty  of  seeing  that  investmeDts  jield  a  sufBcieDt  incom 
the  needB  of  the  nniveraity. 

So  far  as  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  academic 
IB  concerned,  that  is  a  question  of  great  importance  that  u 
be  discussed,  but  I  will  not  go  into  that  in  detail.  I  hai 
secrets.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the  trustees, 
must  malie  the  appointments.  But  how  are  they  made? 
the  trustees  go  out  into  the  open  and  get  the  men  wil 
informing  the  president  or  the  faculty,  and  bring  them  in 
put  them  on  the  staff?  Our  trustees  have  never  done  so. 
trustees  have  never  taken  direct  action  in  the  aelectio 
the  members  for  appointment  on  the  staff.  The  method 
been  for  the  president  to  consult  with  the  members  ol 
faculty,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  consultat 
recommendations  are  made  for  appointments  on  the  acad 
staff.  The  appointments  are  then  made  by  the  trnsteet 
one  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees  who  is  not  nomii 
by  the  president  with  the  approval  of  the  academic  staff. 

There  are  other  things  that  might  be  said  on  this  subject 
I  will  not  detain  you  longer,-  as  I  have  said  enough.  In 
elusion,  let  rae  emphasize  this.  Unless  there  are  cordial 
tious  and  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  president  and 
faculty  on  the  one  side,  and  between  the  president  and  trui 
on  the  other,  the  results  can  not  be  satisfactory.  If  there 
desire  to  do  the  l)est  that  can  be  done  for  the  students, 
sensible  men  come  together  to  plan  the  work,  it  matters 
what  rules  are  laid  down,  provided  they  are  not  in  conflict 
common  sense;  the  results  are  sure  to  be  good. 

THB  TRDSTEBS 

By  DB  SIMON  J.  MCPHERSON,  LAWRENCEVILLB  SCHOOL 
[Read  by  Dean  J.  S.  Van  Meter) 
1  It  may  be  assumed,  I  suppose,  for  the  purposes  of  thii 
cussion,  that  by  "  powers  "  we  understand  the  right  and  al 
to  exercise  authority  and  control;  and  by  "functions," 
proper  nse  of  such  powers  in  specific  acts  and  in  general  : 
ence.  It  may  also  be  assumed  that  "  the  relative  functions 
powers  of  president,  trustees  and  faculty  "  differ  variously 
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Fnnc-  those  possessed  and  exercised  by  corresponding  parties  in  Old 
Sf  prai-  World  institutions.  They  are  developments,  still  fluent  and 
trastees  ^^  proccss  of  realization,  within  our  own  educational  system. 
u?ty  **^"  Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  present  evolutionary  incom- 
pleteness, or  even  of  their  deficiencies,  we  must  take  them  as 
they  are  and  make  the  best  of  them. 

it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  own  educational  institu- 
tions are  heterogeneous,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  their 
types  and  in  various  elements  of  their  internal  administration. 
They  are  old  and  new,  large  and  small,  rich  and  poor.  There 
are  state  institutions;  institutions  founded,  and,  in  remaining 
instances,  controlled  and  even  managed  by  different  branches 
of  the  Christian  church;  institutions  established  and  sometimes 
dominated  by  individuals;  and  institutions  combining  at  least 
two  of  these  elements.  But  none  of  these  is  governed  solely 
by  its  president,  its  faculty,  or  its  alumni,  nor  is  any  controlled 
by  a  government  department,  or  minister,  of  education;  and, 
excepting  proprietary  schools,  practically  every  one  of  them 
has  its  president,  its  faculty  and  its  board  of  trustees. 

2  Now  in  our  most  common  type  of  educational  institution, 
the  powers  if  not  the  functions  of  the  trustees  are,  at  least 
before  the  law,  preeminent.  This  is  true  whether  the  board 
is  self -perpetuating,  elected  by  the  alumni,  or  appointed  by  the 
state  or  some  ecclesiastical  body.  However  we  may  lament  or 
deride  the  fact,  it  is  outstanding,  established,  well  nigh  uni- 
versal. For  better,  for  worse,  we  must  adjust  ourselves  to  it. 
However  we  might  wish  to  modify  it,  we  can  hardly  find  a  bet- 
ter way  for  the  present  than  to  accept  and  utilize  it. 

Possibly  we  may  feel  some  slight  but  benign  relief  by  trying 
to  conceive  the  condition  remaining  if  the  average  college, 
minus  its  trustees,  should  become  completely  independent  and 
autonomous.  If  these  nonprofessional  trustees  had  worshiped 
the  idols  of  the  tribe  or  the  market  place,  would  the  faculty, 
I  wonder,  be  tempted  to  bow  down  to  the  idols  of  the  cave;  or 
the  president,  to  the  idols  of  the  theater?  Dr  Edmund  J.  James 
reminds  us  in  his  recent  inaugural  address  that  "  universities 
tend  to  become  caste  and   class  institutions.     They  tend   to 
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become  pharisaic  in  Bentiment  and  action."  He  cite 
examples,  "Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  one  time  in  tbeir  < 
ence,"  and  "  nearly  all  the  continental  nniversities."  We 
the  personal  and  institutional  perils  of  professionallat 
urgent  perhaps  among  teachers  as  in  any  other  clasB. 
appreciate  the  need  and  the  obligation  of  keeping  near  t 
human  world.  The  crest  of  the  highest  wave  is  thrown  i 
the  sea  itself.  We  desire  to  keep  oar  institutions  responsi 
the  heart  throbs  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  for  that 
which  maintains  us,  corrects  and  finally  judges  us.  We 
fairly  ask  whether  the  American  board  of  trustees  be  ni 
excellent  organ  for  these  purposes?  Made  up  of  various  i 
sentative  men,  serving  without  salary,  this  body,  at  any 
theoretically  appears  to  be,  for  the  school  or  college,  a  ba 
and  trust  company,  a  sanitary  commission,  a  social  mor 
an  organ  of  public  opinion,  a  jury.  In  any  case  its  autt 
is  paramount. 

What  are  some  of  the  powers  of  trustees,  all  direct 
indirectly  relative? 

a  They,  as  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  acquire,  hold, 
tain  and  administer  the  property  of  the  institution.  Lik 
House  of  Commons  or  of  Representatives,  they  keep  the 
strings  in  their  hands.  The  bread  on  our  tables  and  the  cl 
on  our  backs  testify  to  the  "  relative "  importance  of 
power.  I  have  been  one  of  the  trustees  in  four  institu 
and  I  can  feelingly  bear  witness  that  they  mtfst  beg,  an 
support  themselves.  They  buy  and  sell  and  invest  an( 
salaries  from  the  interest,  without  any  commission,  f 
times  they  lose  money  and  then  —  at  least  the  presiden 
the  treasurer  do  sot  think  that  the  finance  committee  is 
posed  of  thieves  and  idiots.  The  financial  power  and  re 
sibility  of  trustees  are  certainly  great  and  unenviably  ti 
for  these  things  are  vital  to  the  success  of  any  institi 
specially  in  recent  days.  Their  relations  with  president 
faculty  in  this  work  ought  to  be  friendly  and  unstraine( 
cooperative  on  both  sides. 

b  In  the  last  analysis,  the  trustees  elect  and  they  ma; 
miss   the   president   and   faculty.     This   power   is   territ 
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Sons  and  ^arbitrarily  used.  But  it  would  still  be  so  whoever  held  it. 
of  p^i-  They  should  know  the  teaching  force  if  they  are  to  act  justly, 
trusteei    humanely  and  wisely.     Yet  they  find  difficulty  in  personally 

and  faC" 

uity  __u*  knowing  it  well.  They  must  depend  largely  on  the  president, 
taking  care  to  notice  any  idiosyncrasies  on  his  part  and  to  keep 
clear  of  any  cliques  or  petty  jealousies  on  the  campus.  They 
can  not  possibly  avoid  giving  pain  at  times,  but  they  are  bound 
to  inflict  it  only  for  necessary  cause,  and  even  then  to  hate  such 
infliction.  This  necessity  must  be  created  for  them  almost 
exclusively  by  the  interests  of  the  students.  For  whatever  may 
be  said,  and  very  much  is  to  be  said  at  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, in  behalf  of  research  work,  the  prime  obligation,  I 
believe,  of  every  such  institution  is  the  education  of  its  youth. 
The  institution,  with  all  its  forces,  president,  faculty,  trustees 
and  everybody  else,  is  for  the  student,  and  not  he  for  it.  The 
trustees  have  no  right,  legal  or  ethical,  in  my  profound  con- 
viction, to  interfere  with  any  professor's  free  teaching  of  truth. 
Facts  are  facts  and  truths  are  truths,  whether  we  like  them 
or  not.  Nevertheless,  in  many  departments  of  inquiry,  the 
line  between  inherent  truth  and  personal  opinion,  or  even  con- 
viction, is  a  vanishing  line.  I  am  by  no  means  clear  that  trus- 
tees should  necessarily  allow  a  teacher  to  exploit  his  personal 
opinions  authoritatively.  For  instance,  in  economics,  in 
sociology,  in  ethics,  in  religion,  there  is  a  disputed  territory  of 
opinion.  What  about  the  opinions  of  the  trustees  themselves? 
Do  these  set  up  another  obligation?    What  also  of  chartered 

limitations,  of  the  intentions  of  founders,  or  of  the  instructions 
accompanying  specific  endowments?  Nice  moral  questions 
emerge  here,  which  can  not  be  resolved  by  irresponsible 
rhetoric. 

c  Trustees  are  the  governing  body  in  an  institution.  They 
are  empowered  and  usually  constrained  by  law  to  make  regula- 
tions,  to  grant  degrees,  to  enforce  discipline.  They  are  free 
to  use  their  fiduciary  discretion  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
these  things  are  done,  but  they  are  responsible  for  seeing  that 
these  things  shall  be  done.  While  their  powers  and  functions 
are  shared  with  president  and  faculty,  whose  expert  advice 
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they  must  seek,  and  whose  expert  administratioD  the; 
employ  or  follow,  they  are  after  all  nltlmately  reBponsibI 

3  Bot  these  startliog  powers  of  tnisteeB  have  many 
tiODS  which  largely  determine  their  relative  functions 
complex  administration  of  an  educational  iDstitution. 

a  One  of  these  is  suggested  by  the  significance  of  the 
name.  They  do  nothing  for  themselves;  they  discharge  a 
They  must  be  faithful  as  trustees.  They  administer  on  i 
erty,  perhaps  of  high  value,  and  they  are  nnder  the  «] 
obligatioDB  to  be  scrupnlons,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
concerning  property,  and  the  laws  of  the  state  applies 
its  care  and  use,  but  also  to  the  known  wishes  of  its  ( 
If  they  fail  in  their  fiduciary  capacity,  the  president  and  i 
suffer  grievous  wrong  and  the  institutioD  itself  faile. 
required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful. 

ft  Trustees  are  expressly  restricted  by  the  provisions  0 
charter,  which  in  general  terms  defines  their  powers  and 
and  those  of  president  and  faculty.  This  instrument 
common  fountain  of  authority  and  obligation  for  the 
and  it  should  unite  the  three,  and  all  three  should  make 
selves  familiar  with  it. 

0  Trustees,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  are  limited  ii 
powers  and  functions  by  the  applicable  general  laws 
state  as  well  as  by  their  particular  charter.  In  some  cast 
are  very  properly  required,  in  their  capacity  as  trustees,  i 
a  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  ( 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

d  They  are  limited  by  the  purpose  for  which  their  tru 
conferred,  namely,  to  afford  a  higher  education  to  all  tha 
the  institution.  The  appointed  beneficiaries  of  their  tri 
the  students,  to  whose  welfare  they  devote  themselves 
act  of  accepting  trusteeship.  This  is  the  common,  cont 
aim  alike  of  themselves,  of  president  and  of  faculty. 
three  keep  their  eyes  on  this  sublime  purpose,  there  i 
little  conflict  of  functions  or  powers,  little  aloofness  oi 
of  cooperation,  and,  iudeed.  little  need  of  discussing 
mutual  relatioDH. 
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Son^and  ^  ^^^  ^^^  think  that  trustees  also  are  limited  in  their 
of  pmi-  powers  by  their  own  ignorance.  So  indeed  they  are;  so  likewise 
imiees    are  all  of  us,  even  presidents,  professors  and  teachers.    When 

and  fac" 

nity  an  adult,  specially  if  he  be  a  leader,  begins  to  see  and  say  that 
he  does  not  know,  he  is  beginning  to  learn  —  practical  psychology 
at  least.  Perhaps  this  is  only  another  way  of  avowing  that 
trustees  are  restricted  by  the  kind  of  persons  constituting  their 
board.  I  take  that  view.  So  far  as  it  is  self-elective,  I  think 
that  the  supreme  test  of  their  fidelity  is  revealed  in  their 
choice  of  new  members.  For  one,  I  strongly  favor,  except  in 
very  young  institutions,  making  up  the  board,  in  part,  of  alumni 
representatives  who  shall,  if  possible,  be  ejected  by  the  body 
of  alumni.  I  think  that  among  the  members  there  may  well 
be  a  few,  not  many,  educators.  Educated  persons  are  desirable, 
if  they  are  not  narrowly  educated  and  not  all  educated  on  the 
same  pattern.  Wideness  of  vision  and  a  diversity  of  viewpoint, 
and  therefore  of  occupation,  seem  to  me  as  essential  to  a  good 
board  as  to  a  good  jury.  Should  there  be  specialists  among 
these  trustees?  Yes,  if  they  have  breadth.  Ordinary  special- 
ists do  better  as  expert  witnesses,  I  think,  than  as  jurymen. 

/  Trustees  are  self-limited  by  the  delegation  of  their  powers; 
for  they  must  delegate  many  if  not  most  of  these,  and  their 
wisdom  can  in  no  other  way  be  more  clearly  discriminated  than 
in  such  delegation.  It  is  just  here  that  they  most  shrewdly 
exercise  some  of  their  chief  functions  aia  distinguished  from 
their  powers.  They  confer  these  powers  on  fit  agents,  notably 
on  president  and  faculty,  and  they  do  not  lightly  take  these 
powers  back. 

4  I  have  now  suggested  many  of  the  relative  functions  and 
powers  of  the  three  classes  under  consideration.  But  I  may 
expressly  mention  a  few  such  relations. 

a  Of  the  president  in  relation  to  the  trustees  I  should  say: 
(1)  He  is  their  chief  purveyor  of  information,  their  principal 
reporter.  They  can  not  weigh  and  decide  unless  they  know, 
and,  situated  as  they  usually  are,  there  are  many  things  which 
they  can  not  know  unless  they  are  informed.  By  virtue  of  his 
position,  he  is  most  fully  conversant  with  the  pertinent  facts. 
This  puts  on  him  a  burden  of  duty  toward  the  trustees  nearly 


i 
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as  great  as  that  which  he  sustains  toward  the  faculty  or  the  SJ^J'^^^^ 
students.    But  it  seems  necessary.  S?p5Si- 

(2)  He  is  their  expert  advisor  as  to  administration,  instruc-  tlrastees 

^__    And  tftC" 

tion  and  indeed  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  ample  office.    He  uity 
may  give  fuller  and  more  specific  information  and  advice  to 
their  leading  committees,  but  he  must  also  guide  the  board 
itself  to  a  true  view  of  things. 

(3)  He  is  their  first  executive  officer.  Very  many  of  their 
decisions  he  must  put  into  operation. 

(4)  He  is  their  trusted  colleague  and  colaborer.  He  should 
have,  and  he  usually  does  have,  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  board. 
In  any  case,  they  must  trust  him  and  sustain  him. 

If  he  maintain  these  relations  with  them,  the  work  will  be 
pleasant,  united  and  effective.  Otherwise,  nobody  will  be  quite 
happy  or  enthusiastic  and  the  cause  will  suffer. 

h  Of  the  faculty  in  relation  with  the  trustees,  I  should  say: 

(1)  It  should  have,  in  connection  with  the  president,  a  large 
measure  of  approved  autonomy  in  the  organization  of  instruc- 
tion and  detailed  government  for  the  students.    As  a  body  of 
professional  experts,  it  evolves  and,  if  necessary,  keeps  evolving  i 
the  curriculum  for  recommendation  to  them.    Because  its  mem- 

bers  touch  the  students  constantly,  not  only  in  the  classrooms 
but  also,  let  us  hope,  in  the  generic  life  of  the  institution,  it 
should  understand  these  students  thoroughly  and  should  as 
kinsmen  represent  and  stand  for  these  students  before  the 
president  and  the  trustees.    It  should  be  carefully  graduated 

into  live  departments,  in  which  every  member  of  it  has  his 

place,  his  power  and  his  accountability.  ; 

(2)  The  faculty  should  find  open  doors  into  the  rooms  of  the 
trustees  and  their  committees.  If  I  were  a  president,  I  might 
possibly  object  to  this,  but  as  a  trustee  or  member  of  the 
faculty,  I  should  not;  for  the  faculty  needs  representation  on 
the  common  platform  of  the  three  related  and  controlling 
groups  of  the  institution,  not  to  start  a  strife  of  tongues  nor 

to  enlarge  on  small  things,  but  to  bring  the  pulsating  life  of  !  v 

all  into  view. 

(3)  Its  members  should  know  the  trustees  personally.  This 
would  be  a  difficult  achievement  for  a  large  institution  in  this 
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Soni  and  ^^^J  world,  but  it  is  important  to  a  clear  and  cordial  under- 
o?SS  standing.  Big  things  sometimes  improve  by  being  made  smaller, 
^tees  I^  these  relations  can  be  created  and  maintained,  they  will 
uity         make  any  college  world  larger  and  better  and  happier. 

THE  FACVIiTY 

BY  PROF.   GEORGE   STUART  FULLEBTON,   UNIVERSITY  OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

Since  promising  your  committee  to  speak  on  the  subject 
before  us,  I  have  felt  sincere  regret.  Not  that  I  think  that 
the  freest  disK^ussion  of  any  such  subject  need  give  rise  to  the 
least  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  any  one,  if  the  discussion  be 
carried  on  with  good  taste  and  in  a  kindly  spirit.  But  the  sub- 
ject is  a  broad  one  and  difficult;  and  I  would  rather  listen  to 
others  than  be  forced  to  express  an  opinion  myself.  However, 
simce  I  have  promised,  I  shall  lay  before  you  some  thoughts 
which  have  special  reference  to  one  aspect  of  the  subject.  The 
time  allotted  to  me  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more.  I  shall  con- 
fine my  attention  to  institutions  of  the  rank  of  universities, 
and  shall  dwell  chiefly  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
faculty. 

If  we  describe  a  university  as  consisting  of  a  body  of  older 
scholars  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  a  body  of 
younger  scholars  to  whom  instruction  is  given  by  the  former, 
we  simplify  matters  too  much.  This  is,  indeed,  the  soul  of  a 
university,  but  this  soul  can  not  function  without  a  body.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  sciences,  extended  investigations  and 
adequate  instruction  demand  great  collections  of  books,  stores 
of  costly  apparatus,  expensive  laboratories,  etc.  The  univer- 
sity must  possess  land  and  buildings;  it  must  take  care  of  its 
students,  and  pay  the  salaries  of  its  professors.  It  is  an  insti- 
tution which  stands  in  certain  relations  to  the  state,  enjoys 
rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  it,  and  is  bound  to  make  for 
these  some  return  in  ser\ices  rendered.  It  is  the  recipient  of 
bequests  and  donations  from  private  individuals  which  lay  it 
under  legal  and  moral  obligations.  It  is,  in  short,  a  great 
organism,  related  in  certain  complicated  ways  to  the  greater 
organism  of  the  state  —  taking  that  word  in  a  broad  sense,  and 
its  administration  is  not  a  thing  to  take  lightly.     In  order  that 


« 
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it  may  be  properly  managed,  a  variety  of  gifts  seems  to  begj^c-^^j^^ 
called  for,  and  a  differentiation  of  functions.  S? prS- 

This  appears  to  be  clearly  recognized,  and  we  actually  find  tnTstees  ^ 
the  control  of  the  affairs  of  our  universities  in  the  hands  ofuity 
three  authorities,  the  trustees,  the  president  and  the  faculty. 
The  trustees  are  theoretically  supreme,  but  in  fact  delegate 
much  of  their  authority  to  others.  The  president  is  their  repre- 
sentative, and  seems  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  general 
manager.  To  the  teaching  force  is  usually  committed  the  con- 
trol of  the  curriculum  and  the  details  of  instruction. 

In  these  three  authorities  we  have,  I  think,  the  materials  of 
a  good  government.  It  seems  fitting  that  the  ultimate  authority 
should  rest  with  a  body  of  men  somewhat  detached  from  the 
institution,  not  pecuniarily  dei)endent  on  it,  and  a  number  of 
whom  are  practical  men  of  affairs.  It  seems  proper  also  that 
an  organism  so  complicated  should  have  a  single  executive  head, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  under  some  sort  of  oversight 
each  of  its  many  departments.  That  some  things  should  be 
left  to  tbe  faculty  is  so  plain  that  it  need  not  be  supported  by 
argument. 

When,  however,  we  approach  the  question  of  the  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  of  these  three 
authorities,  we  may  well  speak  with  hesitation.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  cover  this  field;  such  knowledge  is  too  high  for  me. 
What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  make  a  plea  for  an  increase  in  the 
responsibilities  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  teaching  force,  an 
increase  which  many  professors  would,  I  think,  find  burden- 
some. As  the  administration  of  different  institutions  differs  a 
good  deal  in  detail,  I  shall  dwell,  not  so  much  on  the  part  that  is 
played,  aft  on  the  part  which  I  think  ought  to  be  played,  in  the 
government  of  a  university  by  the  teaching  force. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  two  things: 
first,  that  it  is  only  as  a  center  of  investigation  and  instruction 
that  a  university  has  any  excuse  for  existing  at  all.  This  is  its 
very  soul,  and  all  else  —  its  grounds,  its  buildings,  its  invested 
funds,  its  rights  and  privileges,  its  officers  of  administration  — 
can  be  regarded  as  only  a  part  of  the  machinery  that  the  proper 
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^"^P-    .  functioning  of  this  soul  demands.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 


tlona  and 


I 


o?7»^-  ™^c^  machinery  is  necessary,  for  it  is  apt  to  absorb  the  atten- 
fnis^es    tion.     A  university  is  sometimes  judged  to  be  prosperous  when 

and  f  AC" 

,1  ,  uity         it  is  in  the  condition  of  a  well  fed,  mindless  man,  or  of  a  firm 

« 

that  succeeds  in  doing  a  large  business  in  poor  goods  by  means 

of  energetic  advertising.    In  the  second  place,  let  me  remind 

1  you  that  a  professor  is  directly  interested  in  almost  everything 

!  that  can  be  done  about  a  university.    It  seems  easy  to  make  a 

}  rough  and  ready  division  of  duties,  assigning  to  the  board  of 

trustees  the  control  of  the  property  of  a  university  with  the  man- 
agement of  what  may  be  called  its  "  foreign  affairs,"  and  rele- 
gating to  the  faculty  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  students;  but  no  complete  separation  of  these  functions 
is  possible.  The  appointment  of  a  new  professor  or  the  dis- 
missal of  a  professor  may  raise  or  lower  the  tone  of  a  whole 
faculty,  and  the  policy  according  to  which  appointments  and  dis- 
missals are  made  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution; the  establishment  of  a  new  department  of  instruction 
may  cripple  existing  departments;  the  erection  of  buildings  may 
make  an  adequate  expenditure  for  books  or  apparatus  impossible, 
or  prevent  the  appointment  of  instructors  more  needful  than 
either. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  I  make  no  apology  for  urging 
that  the  faculty  as  such  be  brought  into  much  closer  relations  to 
the  board  of  trustees  than  is  now  the  case  at  most  institutions, 
and  that  it  be,  not  permitted,  but  required,  to  lay  before  the 
trustees  the  result  of  its  deliberations  on  a  considerable  number 
of  matters  which  are  at  present  regarded  as  hardly  falling 
within  its  jurisdiction.  The  members  of  the  faculty,  I  will  not 
say,  are,  but  I  will  say,  ought  to  be,  good  judges  of  what  will 
help  or  hinder  their  work,  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this  work  that 
the  university  exists.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  lay  new  responsibilities  on  the  shoulders  of  the  faculty 
without  having  some  assurance  that  the  responsibilities  in  ques- 
tion would  be  properly  met.  1  shall  have  something  to  say 
later  on  this  score;  but  first  I  shall  try  to  make  clear,  by  adducing 
a  few  particulars,  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  it  would  be  well  to 
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give  the  faculty  more 

affairs  of  a  nnlversity.  _ 

1  I  bave  aaid  that  the  appointment  of  a  new  professor  ia  a  f^iltee* 
matter  which  concerns  every  member  of  a  faculty.  The  quality  uitr 
of  the  work  done  by  an  institution,  and  its  standing  among 
other  institutions,  must  depend  ultimately  on  the  scholarly 
abilities  of  its  professors.  If  they  are  men  of  solid  attain- 
ments, striking  abilities  and  high  ideals,  the  standing  of  the 
institution  is  assured,  and  nothing  else  can  accomplish  this  end. 
A  great  university  with  a  weak  faculty  is  a  contradiction,  and 
can  not  exist  as  fact.  The  institution  may  once  hare  been 
great,  and  may  look  forward  to  a  recurrence  of  its  greatness; 
but  great  it  can  not  be  so  long  as  it  has  a  feeble  mind.  To  this 
mind  every  professor  brings  his  contribution,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  incompetent  man  to  any  chair  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  common  misfortune  of  the  whole  faculty.  It  is  not  merely 
the  misfortune  of  the  small  group  of  men  who  may  already  be 
teaching  the  same  subject  or  allied  subjects,  though  it  tonches 
these  more  nearly  than  others.  It  is  a  blow  at  the  elBciency  of  the 
whole  institntion,  and  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  faculty  as  a  faculty. 

Hence  it  seems  proper  that  the  faculty  should  he  eagerly 
interested  in  the  question  of  additions  to  its  own  ranks.  It 
ehonld  give  the  most  serious  consideration  to  the  problem  of 
attaining  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  and  endeavor  to  rule 
out  all  personal  considerations  which  might  interfere  with  that 
end.  It  may  well  be  that  tbose  who  represent  a  given  subjeot 
in  a  given  institution  are  not,  in  the  judgment  of  their  col- 
leagues, able  to  give  the  wisest  and  the  moat  disinterested 
advice  on  the  subject  of  a  new  appointment.  It  may  be  painful 
to  oppose  the  efforts  of  such  men  to  control  the  appointment, 
but  a  faculty  which  declines  to  interfere  in  auch  matters,  out 
of  a  mistaken  sense  of  courtesy  to  a  group  of  colleagues,  ia 
false  to  its  trust.  When  a  chair  becomes  vacant,  the  faculty 
as  such  should  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  kind  of  man 
that  it  is  desirable  to  obtain.  A  sensible  decision  on  this  point 
can  not  be  made  without  taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar 
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June-      nature  of  the  work  that  the  institution  as  a  whole  is  best  fitted 

ttons  and 

Sf  pnTi-  *^  ^^>  ^^^  intends  to  do.  If  it  aims  chiefly  at  doing  advanced 
t^tees  work  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  students,  it  may 
aity  '  be  wise  to  choose  one  kind  of  man,  and,  if  it  intends  to  do 
something  else,  it  may  be  wise  to  look  for  a  man  of  another 
sort.  The  question  is  surely  one  for  the  whole  body  of  scholars 
connected  with  a  university  to  consider.  To  consult  only  those 
whose  work  is  most  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  man  it  is 
proposed  to  appoint  is  unwise,  for  it  is  absurd  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  subject  of  instruction  should  be  appointed 
according  to  a  different  principle,  and  the  faculty  reduced  to 
a  heterogeneous  and  inharmonious  mass.  To  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  the  president  is  little  better.  A  university  is  far  too 
complex  an  organism  to  be  carried  satisfactorily  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  man,  and  above  all  of  a  man  burdened  with  the 
varied  duties  of  a  president.  Either  he  must  consult  individual 
professors  —  in  which  case  we  have  the  evils  of  individualism, 
or  he  must  act  of  his  own  knowledge  —  in  which  case  he  will 
often  act  in  ignorance. 

2  The  severance  of  the  relation  between  a  university  and 
one  of  its  professors  must  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the 
faculty  as  a  whole.  I  refer  here  to  the  dismissal  of  profesBors 
who  hold  appointments  without  time  limit.  That  men  who 
.  have  been  engaged  to  teach  for  a  definite  term  of  years  should 
sometimes  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  that  period  is  a  matter 
of  which  no  ome  can  complain.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
the  question  of  such  reappointments  should  be  decided  wisely, 
and  should  not  be  left  to  the  judgment  or  to  the  prejudices  of 
one  man.  But  against  the  principle  of  dropping  men  who  have 
completed  the  term  of  service  agreed  on,  nothing  can  be  said. 
The  man  takes  a  risk  when  he  accepts  such  a  position;  be 
usually  hopes  to  make  himself  so  useful  that  he  will  be 
reappointed;  he  is  sometimes  deceived  in  his  expectations.  As 
he  looks  forward  to  receiving  ultimately  an  appointment  which 
does  not  entail  such  risks,  he  is  not  discouraged  from  perse- 
vering in  his  career.  In  all  the  professions  beginners  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  face  serious  risks;  and,  if  the  goal  before 
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them  be  sufficiently  attractive,  able  men  will  not  be  discouraged  S""**^^* 
from  attempting  to  reach  it.  SfpSS- 

The  case  of  the  full  professor  is  a  somewhat  different  one.  trastees 
His  position  ought  to  be  a  difficult  one  to  obtain,  and  it  ought  uity 
to  be  a  very  desirable  position,  if  the  level  of  the  profession  is 
to  be  kept  up  to  the  high  standard  demanded  by  the  nature  of 
the  work  which  is  to  be  done.  Men  of  ability  and  energy  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  worth  their  while  to  enter  on  an  aca- 
demic career,  to  spend  many  years  in  preparation  for  their 
work,  and  many  more  years  in  filling  subordinate  positions. 
They  can  not  be  made  to  feel  this  unless  the  post  which  they 
hope  ultimately  to  secure  be  such  as  to  repay  them  for  their 
prolonged  effort.  It  is  right  that  I  should  say  here  that  I  think 
the  lot  of  a  professor,  even  under  existing  circumstances,  is  one 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  He  does  not  enjoy  a  very  large 
salary,  it  is  true;  but  his  work  is  agreeable;  he  has  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  of  the  year  to  himself,  and  may  devote  the 
time  to  investigations  which  are  a  joy  in  themselves  and  which 
he  hopes  may  bring  him  renown;  he  holds  a  social  position  much 
above  that  of  the  great  majority  of  men  no  richer  than  himself; 
his  tenure  of  office  is  not,  as  a  rule,  insecure.  If,  then,  I  urge 
that  his  position  be  made  one  of  greater  dignity  and  security 
than  it  is  at  present,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  asking  that 
a  particular  group  of  unhappy  men  be  made  happy.  The  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness  of  a  limited  number  of  individuals  is  not  v 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  in  any  case.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  certain  positions  be  made  so  desirable  that  men 
even  better  than  those  that  now  hold  them  may  be  induced  to 
compete  for  them. 

One  way  of  attaining  this  is  to  raise  the  salary  attached  to 
the  office.     Large  salaries  undoubtedly  exert  an  influence  even  « 

on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  born  to  be  scholars.     It  is  how- 
ever worthy  of  remark  that  the  salary  which  is  actually  paid  at  ' 
present  is  not  the  chief  factor  in  deciding  men  who  are  seeking 
chairs  in  our  universities  to  go  into  the  profession;  and  it  is  ! 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  salaries  paid  will  ever  be  so 
high  as  to  command  men  of  a  high  order,  in  the  absence  of  other 
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Fane-  considerations.  The  degree  of  independence  granted  profesa- 
ff pra2-  ^^*  *^^  dignity  of  the  position,  the  freedom  from  anxiety  which 
MstMi  Becurity  in  tenure  of  office  brings  with  it,  certainly  have  quite  as 
idty  ^  much  influence  as  money  in  making  a  chair  in  a  university  a 
thing  to  be  sought  after.  Some  degree  of  independence  seems 
absolutely  essential,  if  the  position  is  not  to  be  made  an  absurd 
one.  The  duties  of  a  professor  are  investigation  and  instruc- 
tion. If  he  is  not  to  teach  the  truth  as  it  is  revealed  to  him, 
but  is  to  lay  before  the  public  just  what  some  external  author- 
ity —  perhaps  a  president  or  board  of  trustees  —  may  prescribe, 
he  becomes  a  man  of  straw,  and  the  university  little  better 
than  a  farce.  If  he  may  be  deposed  from  his  position  for 
flight  causes,  he  must  be  every  night  on  a  bed  of  thorns.  Men 
who  prepare  themselves  for  professorships  become  unfitted  to 
take  up  work  of  a  wholly  different  sort.  University  positions 
are  relatively  few,  and  even  a  good  man  can  not  feel  sure,  when 
he  loses  one,  that  he  will  speedily  obtain  another.  Men  must 
feel  secure  of  their  position,  if  they  are  to  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  their  science  and  to  their  students.  They  must  be 
assured  that  they  can  live,  even  if  they  can  not  live  very  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  absolute  inde- 
pendence can  BOt  be  granted  to  any  member  of  a  community, 
and  that  absolute  freedom  of  speech  never  has  been  tolerated, 
and  probably  never  will  be  tolerated  in  any  civilized  state. 
Men  may  think  what  they  please,  but  even  the  private  citizen 
may  not  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  community  beyond  a 
certain  point  by  the  frankness  of  his  expressions;  and  there 
seems  still  more  reason  why  those  who  occupy  chairs  in  our 
universities,  and  speak  for  their  institutions  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves, should  recognize  that  their  freedom  is  not  absolutely 
without  limits.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  professor  should  em- 
brace doctrines  so  incendiary,  and  should  set  forth  his  views 
in  language  so  startling,  that  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  ques- 
tion that  he  should  be  retained  in  his  position  as  a  public 
teacher.  Here,  as  in  most  situations  in  life;  we  seem  forced  to 
make  a  compromise.  A  large  measure  of  freedom  appears  to 
be  necessary,  but  absolute  freedom  impossible.     The  question 
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before  us  is,  how  shall  we  determine  the  measure  which  may  Sj^J^^d 
safely  be  granted?  SfySi. 

Again.    Professors  partake  of  the  frailty  of  our  common  trostMs 

and  fae* 

human  nature.  If  they  are  irremovable,  a  certain  number  of  uity 
them  may  relax  their  efforts,  and  rest  on  laurels  already  won, 
or  yield  to  the  temptation  to  increase  their  incomes  at  the 
expense  of  their  science.  As  we  all  know,  such  cases  are  by 
no  means  unheard  of.  Moreover,  professors  may,  with  tht* 
lapse  of  time,  develop  idiosyncrasies  which  quite  defeat  th*' 
purpose  of  their  appointment.  They  may  be  unable  to  get  en 
with  students,  may  prove  to  be  hopeless  as  teachers,  or  may 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  adjust  their  own  work  to  the  work 
of  the  university  as  a  whole.  That  such  men  should  be  per- 
mitted to  obstruct  the  activity  of  their  department,  perhaps 
a  very  important  one,  till  such  time  as  they  may  be  removed 
by  old  age  or  by  disease,  does  not  seem  reasonable.  Universi- 
ties have  rights,  as  well  as  those  who  occupy  chairs  in  them. 
To  meet  all  such  cases  as  the  above,  and  to  lessen  the  dis- 
content and  apprehension  which  are  generally  aroused  at  pres- 
ent by  the  removal  of  professors  —  a  discontent  and  appre- 
hension which  I  can  not  but  think  distinctly  harmful  —  I  sug- 
gest the  following:  Let  the  proposed  removal  be  reported  to 
the  faculty  by  the  board  of  trustees,  through  the  president; 
and  let  the  whole  matter  be  thoroughly  discussed  at  some  later 
date  by  a  joint  body  consisting  of  the  president,  a  committee 
of  the  trustees  and  a  committee  representing  the  faculty.     It 

m 

can  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  faculty  to  defend  men  who  are 

incompetent  or  who  neglect  their  duty.     It  is  very  much  to 

the  interest  of  the  faculty  to  see  to  it  that  desirable  men  are 

not  made  to  feel  insecure  in  their  positions,  and  that  errors  in 

judgment  are   reduced  to  a   minimum.     I   may  add   that  the  [* 

professor  who  has  been  found  wanting  by  a  committee  of  his 

peers,  as  well  as  by  trustees  and  president,  seems  to  have  little 

cause  of  complaint  if  he  is- removed  from  his  position,  and  it  is 

likely  that  the  public  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  upbraidings. 

3     I  have  indicated  above  that  all  such  matters  as  the  estab-  j 

lishing  of  a  new  department  in  a  university,  the  expenditure 
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Func-  of  money  for  buildings,  the  purchasing  of  ai>paratus  and  books, 
of  p^i-  ^t^v  directly  concern  the  faculty.  It  .may  or  may  not  be  a 
trusteeii  good  thing  for  a  university  to  attempt  to  spread  its  work 
uity  '  over  new  fields.  Local  pride,  or  the  accident  of  a  promised 
endow^ment,  should  not  mislead  it  into  doing  what  it  can  not  do 
well,  and  what,  perhaps,  does  not  greatly  need  to  be  done.  The 
excessive  zeal  of  individual  professors  should  not  b<»  allowed 
to  result  in  the  hypertrophy  of  single  departments  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  Each  thing  that  is  done 
concerns  all,  and  all  should  have  some  influence  in  determining 
what  shall  be  done.  Hence,  I  suggest  that  all  such  matters  as 
those  above  mentioned  be  decided  in  conference  with  the 
faculty,  and  not  independently  of  it.  As  the  ultimate  authority 
lies  elsewhere,  it  will  always  be  possible  to  eliminate  from  the 
considerations  which  determine  the  final  decision  advice  which 
smacks  of  self-interest  or  is  colored  by  prejudice. 

4  The  last  of  the  i>oints  on  which  I  have  elected  to  dilate 
is  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees.  The  qualifications  which 
must  be  possessed  by  those  who  would  take  degrees  at  our 
universities  in  the  usual  way,  i.  e.,  by  earning  them,  it  is  com- 
monlv  left  to  the  faculties  to  determine.  Mistakes  are  occasi<m- 
ally  made,  of  course,  but  the  conferral  of  such  a  degree  is  at 
least  prima  facie  (evidence  of  a  certain  measure  of  scholarly 
attainment  on  the  part  of  the  candidate.  The  recommendation 
of  candidates  for  honorary  degrcn^s  is  not  usually  left  to  the 
faculty  of  a  university. 

Now,  if  (here  is  one  thing  more  than  another  about  our 
universities  that  strikes  the  reflective  man  as  anomalous,  it 
is  that  they  distribute  every  year  a  great  number  of  honorary 
degrees,  of  which  really  very  few  are  conferred  solely  in  recog- 
nition of  great  attainments  in  science  or  letters.  Political 
l)rominence,  a  reputation  for  philanthropy,  popularity  as  a 
preacher,  election  to  the  presidency  of  a  college  —  all  these  are 
regarded  as  establishing  a  sufficient  claim  to  a  doctorate  of 
some  sort.  In  s])eaking  as  I  do,  I  mean  to  include  our  leading 
institutions  as  well  as  our  lesser  ones.  Let  any  man  read  over 
the  list  of  honorary  degrees  which  have  been  conferred  during 
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the  last  10  years  by  a  dozen  or  so  of  our  leading  institutions  of  5^^„^ 
learning,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  eminence  mostjyj^J. 
highly  prized  by  those  who  control  them 'is  not  scholarly  emi-traltees 
nenc(»,  and  that  university  degrees  have  largely  lost  their  orig-Sity 
inal  and  their  proper  significance. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  men  in  all  walks  in  life  should 
knock  at  the  doors  of  our  universities  —  or  let  their  friends 
knock  for  them  —  with  the  demand  that  they  be  made  doctors. 
Americans  love  distinction  quite  as  much  as  other  men.  A 
German  may  become  "  Geheimerath,"  or  **  Commerzienrath,'' 
or  a  "  Kath  "  of  many  other  sorts,  and  may  have  the  daily 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  title.  If  he  be  successful  and  energetic, 
he  may  become  a  member  of  many  orders,  and  on  state  occa- 
sions may  cover  his  breast  with  decorations  till  he  resembles  a 
Christmas  tree  without  the  candles.  A  Frenchman  mav  be- 
come  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  may  wear  the  appro- 
priate mark  of  the  honor  which  has  been  conferred  on  him. 
Military  titles  and  university  degrees  are  almost  the  only 
resource  of  the  American  who  wishes  it  clearlv  understood  bv 
the  general  public  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are.  Military 
titles  are  out  of  the  question  for  some  men,  for  it  is  not  every 
one  who  wishes  to  serve  even  in  the  militia.  But  a  university 
degree  may  be  obtainei  by  a  man  who  attends  quietly  to  his  own 
business,  whatever  t^at  may  be,  and  who  prospers  in  it.  Mean- 
while, the  universities  are  placed  in  an  anomalous  position. 
They  are  giving  pleasure,  it  is  true,  to  a  considerable  number 
of  unscholarly  men,  some  of  them  men  of  much  worth  and 
deserving  of  the  good  will  of  the  community;  but  they  are  doing 
this  at  the  expense  of  rendering  their  own  degrees  meaning- 
less, and  bringing  them  into  light  esteem  in  the  mind  of  the 
intelligent  public. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  I  suggest  that  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  honorary  degrees  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
group  of  scholars  who  are  charged  with  the  recommendation  of 
candidates  *for  degrees  taken  in  course.  I  suggest  also  that 
those  on  whom  this  great  responsibility  is  laid  be  given  very 
clearlv  to  understand  that  thev  must  in  all  their  nominations 
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E"«*^*  ^  hold  in  view  the  aims  with  which  universities  have  been  founded 

ttons  una 

ofprpsi-  ^^^  *^®  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve. 
trusVees  You  have  seen  that  I  plead  for  no  slight  increase  in  the  dig- 
uity  nities  and  responsibilities  of  university  faculties.  It  is  right 
that  the  question  should  be  asked:  Are  the  faculties  able  to 
meet  such  responsibilities  properly?  To  this  I  must  answer 
frankly,  that  I  do  not  think  they  are  at  present.  Men  who  have 
not  been  trained  to  responsibility  are,  as  a  rule,  little  fitted 
to  assume  much  of  it  at  once.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  give  great 
offense  to  my  colleagues  if  I  say  that  an  experience  of  a  good 
many  years  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  professors  are  some- 
what myopic  and  rather  unpractical.  In  enthusiasm  for  his 
own  department,  a  professor  may  easily  forget  the  larger  inter- 
ests of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  Rivalries  and  factional 
strifes  are  not  unknown  among  the  brotherhood.  The  desire  to 
be  courteous  to  a  colleague  may  stand  in  the  way  of  remedying 
an  abuse.  Scholars  are  not  necessarily  acquainted  with  the 
world  of  men  and  things  with  which  a  university  must  stand  in 
relation,  and  they  may  propose  foolish  measures.  Even  self- 
interest  is  a  factor  which  must  sometimes  be  reckoned  with. 

I  believe  there  is  much  good  material  in  the  faculties  as  they 
are  at  present,  but  I  think  that  it  will  need  training,  if  it  is  to 
exercise  the  functions  that  I  have  indicated  and  others  of  the 
sort.  I  think,  however,  that,  when  new  appointments  are 
made,  there  should  be  an  effort  to  secure  men  not  incapable  of 
exercising  such  functions,  A  transference  of  responsibilities 
might  take  place  by  degrees,  without  entailing  any  great  risk, 
and  it  is  such  a  transference  that  I  urge. 

In  closing  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  president.  "A  visitor 
from  Europe,"  says  Mr  Brice,  *^  is  struck  by  the  prominence  of 
the  president  in  an  American  university  or  college,  and  the 
almost  monarchial  position  which  he  sometimes  occupies 
towards  the  professors  as  well  as  towards  the  students."  It 
is  evident  that,  were  the  modifications  in  the  constitution  of 
our  universities,  that  I  have  suggested,  carried  out,  the  position 
of  president  would  not  be  what  it  now  is.  The  president  would 
be,  not  a  power  outside  of  the  faculty  and  placed  in  authority 
over  it  —  too  often  a  wall  of  separation  between  the  faculty 
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and  the  board  of  trustees  —  but,  rather,  an  influential  member  Func-^ 

tlons  and 

of  the  faculty  and  its  natural  leader.     How  the  matter  niayJf'JJJJ^ 
strike  one  who  has  actually  been  president,  I  do  not  know.    But  tnistees 
to  me  it  seems  that  some  relief  from  the  crushing  weight  of  S?ty  *** 
responsibility  and  from  the  innumerable  duties  now  allotted  to 
the  president  of  a  university  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  boon. 
No  man  can  do  well  what  a  university  president  is  expected  to 
do;  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  expected  to  do  it,  is  enough  to 
make  trustees  passive  and  professors  selfish.    That  the  ideal 
faculty  needs  such  a  leader  as  a  president  might  be,  I  feel 
very  certain. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr  James  H.  Canfie^d  —  Having  served  14  years  as  a  member 
of  the  university  faculty,  eight  years  as  a  university  president, 
and  six  years  as  an  educational  trustee,  there  is  naturally  some 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  I  am  brought  here  today  as 
an  expert  or  as  a  horrible  example.  Granting  the  truth  of  Presi- 
dent Remsen's  statement,  that  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind  one 
ought  to  confine  himself  strictly  within  the  limits  of  his  ex- 
perience, it  would  not  seem  difficult  for  me  to  speak  to  the  ques- 
tion. Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  with  great  misgivings 
that  I  open  the  discussion.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
this  subject  is  most  wisely  chosen,  the  personnel  of  this  associa- 
tion considered  and  Ihe  themes  in  which  it  is  presumably  inter- 
ested taken  well  into  account.  There  is  a  question  also  whether 
it  is  possible  to  discuss  this  theme  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
serious  misunderstanding.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be 
sufficient  interest  on  the  part  of  those  present  to  warrant  the 
action  of  the  executive  committee  in  the  choice  of  the  theme,  and 
we  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  a  question  of  this  kind 
without  the  slightest  tinge  of  personal  feeling. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  every  university  faculty  are  to  be 
found  gentlemen  who  are  quite  as  competent  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  university  as  is  its  president.  Beyond  question, 
there  is  not  a  faculty  in  the  country  from  whose  number  may 
not  be  drawn  several  men  entirely  competent  for  educa- 
tional administrative  tasks.  The  entire  question  of  government 
and  administration  by  the  faculty  is  not  based  on  any  sweep- 
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Sons  and  ^^^  denial  of  executive  ability  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  con- 
of  prJIi-  sidered  individually,  at  least,  on  the  part  of  some.  But  in  the 
trustees    discussiou  of  this  theme  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  faculty 


uity  as  a  whole  and  it  goes  without  saying,  and  naturally  and  prop- 
erly and  without  adverse  criticism,  that  the  temper  of  mind 
which  turns  a  man  to  the  higher  forms  of  scholarship  and  to 
investigation  and  research  is  not  the  temper  which  fits  him  for 
executive  work.  For  this  reason  it  is  true  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  in  every  faculty  neither  desire  to  assume  .admin- 
istrative burdens  nor  are  extraordinarily  competent  for  such 
tasks.  In  the  average  faculty  of  say  50  men,  it  is  perhaps  true 
that  five  will  be  found  who  are  both  willing  and  able  to  con- 
sider and  solve  administrative  problems;  it  is  doubtful  whethei' 
the  proportion  exceeds  this.  Both  experience  and  observation 
unite  in  saying  that  quite  generally  faculties  prefer  to  be  relieved 
of  executive  work;  each  member  to  be  set  unincumbered  in  the 
course  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  specialty. 

Of  course  there  are  faculties,  and  faculties  —  we  may  as  well 
be  frank  about  that.  On  the  one  side  we  find  conditions  which 
have  prompted  the  epithalamium  of  President  Remsen ;  while  on 
the  other  is  that  illustration  of  friction  and  disintegration, 
known  to  some  of  us  at  least,  in  which,  if  the  trustees  of  a  certain 
institution  had  followed  the  suggestions  of  different  members  of 
the  faculty  with  regard  to  other  members  of  the  faculty,  there 
n^lould  have  been  no  members  of  the  faculty  left  in  place.  It  is 
true  that  these  are  two  extremes  —  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  last 
is  an  extreme  —  and  between  these  two  lies  the  experience  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  at  large,  in  which  admirable  human  traits 
and  some  not  so  admirable  are  quite  generally  blended. 

Some  time  since  1  chanced  on  a  quotation  in  an  educational 
pamphlet  which  interested  me  very  much.  It  defined  the  rela- 
tions of  a  president  of  a  college  or  a  university  to  the  trustees 
and  faculty,  and  ran  as  follows: 

To  the  regents  (trustees)  he  must  be  the  one  who  wisely  yet 
vigorously  executes  their  plans,  who  sees  that  every  man  is  well 
placed  and  that  every  dollar  is  well  spent,  who  can  at  any  time 
put  the  board  in  possession  of  any  information  it  may  need 
regarding  the  material   condition   or  educational   work  of   the 
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aniverBity,  and  who  will  make  it  possible  for  the  board  to  ci 
sider  general  policies  rather  than  be  compelled  to  master  detai 
He  is  to  keep  the  board  iu  touch  with  every  person  and  ev( 
interest  and  every  condition;  but  only  in  touch,  not  burden 
thereby. 

To  the  faculty  he  is  the  one  who  makes  po^ible  uninterrupl 
attention  to  the  work  of  investigation  and  instruction,  who  si 
that  everyone  has  the  greatest  equality  in  right  of  way  and 
reasonable  assistance  in  running  bis  race,  who  prevents  fricti 
and  removes  niieunderstandings ;  who  is  sufBciently  sympathe 
and  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  work  of  ea<h  to  quick 
with  commendation  where  commendation  will  count  most,  a 
to  stand  like  a  wall  of  adamant  between  an  instructor  and  unji 
criticism  or  attack  from  either  inside  or  outside  the  universi 
world;  and  who  possesses  wisdom,  energy  and  tact  —  the  thi 
conditions  precedent  to  successful  leadership. 

This  seemed  to  me  exceedingly  wise  and  very  well  put,  and 
the  same  time  strangely  familiar.  I  set  about  tra<'ing  its  orig 
and  found  that  it  was  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  acceptai 
which  I  bad  written  when  first  entering  on  an  educatioi 
administrative  position.  It  is  not  remarkable  therefoi-e.  that 
seemed  both  wise  and  well  expressed.  But  there  seemed  to 
something  lacking;  and  after  a  while  it  came  to  me  that  tli* 
was  somewhere  a  memorandum  of  a  clause  which  I  bad  wi 
drawn  from  the  original  draft  of  this  letter  because  riot  posse 
ing  sufficient  moral  courage  to  include  it.  That  memorandi 
was  found  among  some  old  flies  of  papers;  and  it  seems  or 
proper  today  (when  there  is  no  such  need  of  moral  courage 
the  part  of  the  s])eaker)  to  add  it  to  the  paragraphs  alrea 
quoted : 

Whose  authority  will  be  entirely  commensurate  with  1 
responsibility;  and  whose  seat  in  the  saddle  will  be  suflQcienI 
firm,  and  whose  moral  courage  will  be  sufficiently  strong 
secure  the  prompt  dismissal  of  every  unworthy  and  incompete 
instructor — in  the  interests  of  the  students,  of  sound  edut 
tion,  of  wise  administration,  of  economy,  and  of  a  decent  r^a 
for  the  reputation  and  security  of  tenure  of  the  more  wortl 
members  of  the  faculty. 

You  will  see  that  this  recognizes,  as  did  President  Bemst 
the  trustees  as  the  aour«-e  of  all  authority  and  as  «!arryii 
the  chief  burden  of  responsibility.     The  president  is  an  executii 
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Sonsind  *^^"^^  necessarily  something  more;  and  the  members  of  the 
ofpre*^!-  faculty  are  also  executives  and  administrators,  each  within  the 
tmliLs    line  of  his  own  department.     This  is  a  natural  division  of  labor, 

and  fac-    .,  j...  ipi«  ••« 

uity  It  IS  a  division  of  labor  which  corresponds  to  the  most  approved 
forms  in  the  admipistrative  world  today,  and  it  demands  the 
same  lines  of  organization  and  methods  of  work  which  are  bring- 

j  ing  the  American  people  so  rapidly  to  the  front. 

If  you  are  to  build  a  house,  you  know  in  a  general  way  what 

;  you  wish;  but  your  first  and  wisest  action  is  to  call  in  a  com- 

petent architect,  ask  him  to  submit  plans,  and  very  largely  abide 
by  his  judgment.    That  is  precisely  what  a  wise  board  of  trus- 

I  teee  will  do  regarding  a  president.    That  is  precisely  the  wisest 

I  thing  done  by  the  trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins  at  the  very  outset ; 

i  action  on  their  part  so  approved  by  the  world  at  large  that  this 

I  might  almost  be  called  Oilman  University.    The  trustees  may 

not  quite  say  to  the  president,  "  Take  this  institution  and  run  it 
as  though  it  were  your  private  business,"  because  that  is  prac- 
tically to  shirk  all  responsibility,  and  this  they  may  not  do. 

'  But  surely  the  relations  to  the  board  of  a  wisely  chosen  president 

will  be  exactly  those  set  forth  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  letter 
from  which  quotation  has  been  made;  and  these  call  for  large 
:  \  fpeeijmn  of  sretion  on  his  p^rt. 

Precisely  as  the  board  delegates  certain  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties to  the  president  and  leaves  him  a  free  hand,  the  president 
will  delegate  certain  responsibilities  and  duties  to  the  faculty 
and  leave  each  with  the  initiative  and  with  a  free  hand  within 
his  department.  He  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  his  position, 
if  in  all  administrative  matters  he  did  not  seek  constantly  the 
advice  of  his  faculty ;  and  his  success  certainly  depends  on  his 
approving  to  his  faculty  his  choice  of  ways  and  means.  But  all 
this  is  a  very  different  matter  from  being  obliged  to  share  with 
his  faculty  his  responsibilities  and  his  authority,  and  this  sharing 
is  that  which  I  understand  is  sought  by  the  paper  read  by  Pro- 
fessor Fullerton. 

In  all  departmental  expenditures,  in  all  departmental  appoint- 
ments, in  departmental  courses  and  methods  of  work,  the  depart- 
ment itself  ought  to  take  the  initiative,  always  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  president  and  the  trustees.    This  is 
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necessary  in  order  that  departmental  matters  may  conform,  rea-g«ijc-  l^ 

sonably  at  least,  to  the  general  lines  of  policy  established  by  the  J?  J^  \ 

trustees.    But,  when  it  comes  to  the  apportionment  of  the  re-tmteM  ^ 

sources  of  the  institution,  to  the  consideration  of  general  expend!-  uitj 
tures,  and  to  the  choice  of  administrative  details,  it  seems  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  share  all  these  with  the  faculty,  and  it  is  | 
unwise  and  impolitic  to  ask  the  faculty  to  carry  a  part  of  this 
burden.  There  have  been  a  thousand  experiments  in  these  direc- 
tions without  one  of  them  having  been  entirely  satisfactory  or 
eiven  reasonably  satisfactory.  Faculties,  as  a  whole,  can  not  be 
expected  to  distinguish  between  departments,  to  determine  the 
comparative  values  of  departmental  work,  and  therefore  can  not 
say  what  shall  be  advanced  and  encouraged  and  what  needs  to 
be  held  in  check:  in  a  certain  sense  at  least,  what  needs  to  be 
rewarded  and  what  needs  to  be  punished.  There  are  times  in  the 
history  of  every  institution,  as  in  every  business  venture  no  mat- 
ter how  well  conducted,  when  in  all  probability  it  would  mean 
absolute  bankruptcy  if  the  actual  financial  condition  were  dis- 
closed. There  are  timee  when  it  is  most  desirable  and  moctt 
convenient  tor  the  members  of  the  faculty  themselves  to  be  able 
to  say  truly  that  they  do  not  know  the  exact  status.  And  yet 
without  knowing  the  exact  financial  status,  they  can  not  act 
wisely  and  efficiently.  The  proposed  increase  of  faculty  responsi- 
Ulity  would  be  simply  and  inevitably  the  old  stolry  oft  repeated 
of  the  weakness  of  divided  responsibility,  in  place  of  the  enei^ 
and  (proper)  secrecy  apd  despatch  possible  only  to  a  single 
administrator. 

Times  have  changed,  and  we  change  with  them.  What  was 
best  and  possible  in  the  small  college  of  50  or  75  years  ago,  is 
absolutely  impossible  in  the  larger  college  or  the  university  of 
today.  A  hundred  comparisons  might  be  made  on  either  end  of 
the  line,  between  collie  administration  and  the  general  admin- 
istration of  the  business  world,  each  of  which  would  sustain  this 
contention.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  must  secure  the 
highest  efficiency  in  administration  as  well  as  the  highest 
efficiency  in  departmental  work ;  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
the  two  can  not  be  successfully  commingled. 


.1 
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^tfonfand      ['^^^  Speaker  illustrated  his  discussion  at  every  point  by  experi- 
of  pmi-  ences  of  his  own  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  college  and  uni- 
!  Snutees    versity  life,  through  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  closed  by 

and  f  ftC"* 

aity  saying  that,  while  a  college  should  never  be  managed  as  a  shop 

I  or  a  factory  is  managed,  he  most  sincerely  believed  that  all  sue- 

•  cessful   educational   administration   depends   on   a  wise   differ- 

j  entiation  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  trustees,  president 

1  and  faculty,  with  a  clear  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  all 

I  three,  and  of  the  fact  that  all  are  working  for  a  common  end  — 

■ 

I  the  inspiration  and  uplifting  of  the  student  and  the  large  and 

generous  service  of  the  commonwealth.] 

Prcs.  James  H.  Taylor — [A  summary]     The  very  worst  form 
of  government  for  a  college  or  university  is  that  of  a  faculty. 
I  That  is  not  because  there  are  not  able  men  in  every  faculty  who 

I  are  capable  of  administering  the  institution,  but  because  in  the 

j  nature  of  the  case  the  government  of  a  faculty  is  that  of  an  oli- 

I  garchy.    The  evils  of  a  democracy  are  distinct,  and  of  a  monarchy 

describable,  but  nothing  is  so  bad  as  an  oligarchy,  and  to  that  con- 
dition  every  faculty  government  tends  or  has  come,  A  faculty  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  specialists,  for  the  most  part  untrained  in  the 

business  of  administration  and  without  8i)ecial  responsibility  for 

« 

*•  the  college  and  its  larger  relationships.    They  are  interested,  and 

they  ought  to  be,  chiefly  in  particular  departments.  Moreover 
their  legislation  on  minor  matters,  which  are  too  often  magnified 
into  principles,  and  with  individnal  concerns  of  students,  in 
themselves  unimportant,  has  no  tendency  to  enlarge  their  views 
of  administration.  All  the  evils  of  special  legislation  as  noted 
in  our  political  conditions  grow  rankly  in  faculty  procedure. 
Again,  the  special  office  of  the  faculty  is  to  teach.  It  is  a  waste 
of  energy  and  a  misuse  of  power  to  expend  the  strength  of  special- 
ists and  scholars  on  administrative  detail.  Any  well  organized 
college  office  can  do  in  a  few  minutes  the  work  that  it  takes  a 
faculty  hours  to  accomplish,  and  can  do  it  as  a  rule  much  better. 
That  marks  the  enormous  waste  of  the  best  material  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  and  it  marks  also  a  most  unhappy  thing  for  scholar- 
ship. The  introduction  into  lives  that  ought  to  be  kept  to  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  a  student's  research,  of  the  elements  of  admin- 
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istrative  concern  and  worry,  with  consequent  waste  of  energy  g«n«^  »- 


and  time,  and  the  present  outreaching  for  more  of  this  particular  5? p^S- 
kind  of  power,  are  not  favorable  signs  for  American  scholarship.  fi^stMs 
One  might  also  venture  the  remark  that,  even  in  purely  educa-uity 
tional  questions,  it. is  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  think  of 
the  members  of  the  faculty,  as  a  whole,  as  experts  in  educational 
theory.     In  the  interests,  therefore,  of  economy  of  the  highest 
mental  life,  the  work  of  administration  should  be  kept  to  narrow 
limits  and  specially  trained  individuals.     President  Taylor  re- 
ferred in  this  connection  to  no.  70  of  the  Federalist',  where  Ham- 
ilton deals  with  the  question  of  a  vigorous  executive  and  its  sup- 
posed inconsistency  with  the  genius  of  Republican  government, 
indicating  that  with  plurality  in  the  executive  comes  always  a 
tendency  to  conceal  faults,  to  destroy  responsibility,  to  divide 
the  censure  of  public  opinion  where  due,  and  to  render  its  aim 
uncertain.    Unity  conduces  to  energy,  decision,  activity,  despatch. 

President  Taylor  referred  to  what  had  been  claimed  regarding 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  professors  and  arguM,  not  only 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  had  urged  but  of  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence, that  inefBciency  would  mark  such  a  method  of  appointment. 
He  instanced  one  case  where  it  took  a  university  eight  years  to 
fill  a  certain  chair.  As  regards  removals,  he  indicated  the  spe- 
cial applicability  of  Hamilton's  doctrine  regarding  the  division 
of  responsibility  with  the  plural  executive,  and  showed  how  the 
sympathy  of  professors  with  one  another  and  the  personal  rela- 
tionships involved  would  make  what  is  always  a  most  difficult 
step  practically  impossible,  if  the  responsibility  were  with  the 
faculty. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  wisdom,  experience,  and 
common  sense  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  at  the  call  of 
the  trustees  and  president,  and  no  one  with  any  qualifications 
for  the  administration  of  a  great  institution  would  for  one  mo- 
ment dispense  with  these  even  if  he  were  allowed  to.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  be  better  to  confine  the  legislation  of  the  faculty 
to  educational  policies  and  principles  and  to  make  these  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  president  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  his 
decision  to  the  trustees.     All  this  is  urged  in  the  interest  of  the 
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JJj^^  greatest  work  that  any  faculty  or  any  body  of  men  can  do,  namely, 

S^PMt-  teaching  and  investigation. 

^H^^  I     The  chief  authority  of  the  college  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 

^jii  "^i  president.  This  is  not  based  on  a  view  of  the  dignity  or  ag- 
grandizement of  the  office  but  on  the  fact  that  experience  shows 
and  all  the  tendency  of  modem  organization  has  emphasized  the 
fact  in  government,  corporations  and  business  houses,  that  a 
single  responsible  head  guarantees  the  largest  efficiency.  The 
proposition  that  the  president's  office  should  be  put  in  commis- 
sion because  its  power  and  duties  are  so  manifold  that  no  one  can 
adequately  perform  its  functions,  ignores  the  fact  that  no  great 
head  of  a  business  house  or  government  does  all  its  work.  If  a 
functionary  can  not  work  through  others,  unifying  all,  he  is  not 
an  administrator.  But  it  will  be  found  in  colleges  as  in  other 
corporations  that  decentralization  will  promote  friction,  waste 
and  inefficiency.  Under  the  trustees  the  president  is  their  rep- 
resentative and  directs  the  whole  institution  under  its  organic 
law.  It  also  guarantees  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  other 
officer  within  his  sphere.  If  a  president  can  not  carry  his  duties 
or  can  not  live  in  harmony  with  others  and  respect  their  places 
and  dignities,  he  should  be  put  out.  This  claim  for  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  president,  commensurate  with  his  responsibility 
to  the  trustees  and  the  outside  world,  is  based  on  the  nature  of 
efficient  administration  and  has  no  respect  to  the  dignity  or  the 
honor  of  the  position! 

It  was  pointed  out  in  conclusion  that  the  present  organization 
of  trustees  is  an  advantage  to  an  institution,  that  it  gives  a 
wider  outlook  than  is  possible  to  men  engaged  in  simply  profess- 
ional work,  that  the  boards  of  trustees  have  seldom  if  ever  as- 
sumed to  dictate  in  purely  educational  questions,  and,  if  they 
have  done  so,  it  has  been  commonly  under  the  leadership  of  some 
expert.  The  highest  function  of  a  board  of  trustees  is  to  appoint 
a  president  and  to  see  to  it  that  he  performs  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  to  serve  as  a  court  of  last  resort.  But  whatever  is 
done  or  left  undone  as  regards  the  trustees  and  president,  it  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  interests  of  scholarship  that  the 
functions  of  administration  may  be  best  performed,  not  by  train- 
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ing  the  whole  faculty  to  be  presidents,  but  by  training  on  the  one  Func- 
hand  a  race  of  scholars  and  teachers,  and  on  the  other  a  race  of  J?  pj^i^  • 
administrators  with  scholarly  interests  and  appreciations  andgSTsVcea^ 
specialists  in  educational  practice  and  theory.  u?ty  **^* 

Dean  T.  F.  Crane  —  I  confess  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
remarks  of  the  last  speaker.  I  should  have  supposed  that  as  a 
college  president  he  would  have  taken  a  different  attitude  in 
self-defense. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  numerous  and  increasing  demands  on 

college  presidents  make  the  burden  almost  too  great  to  be  borne. 

• 

They  are  borne,  and  well  borne,  by  the  present  incumbents  of 
these  high  offices,  but  it  is  for  their  successors  that  I  fear,  and  1 
believe  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  devolve  on  the  faculty 
more  and  more  of  the  administrative  duties  of  the  position. 

I  think  this  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  train  the  faculty  to 
bear  the  share  of  administrative  burdens  which  I  believe  belongs 
to  it.  When  the  trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  were 
recently  obliged  to  seek  a  head  for  that  famous  institution,  it 
was  from  the  faculty  that  he  was  selected. 

The  administrative  officers  of  every  university,  the  presidents, 
deans  etc.,  must  be  chosen  from  the  faculty,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  train  up  these  officers  unless  the  faculty  is  accustomed 
to  a  larger  share  in  the  administration  than  has  been  customary 
in  the  past. 

I  think  the  tendency  is  everywhere  to  recognize  this  fact  and 
to  relieve  the  president  of  many  of  his  former  burdens  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  administrative  officers,  such  as  deaas  etc.,  who  in 
many  cases  have  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the  college,  a  duty 
once  invested  in  the  president  alone. 

It  is  for  reasons  of  this  nature  that  I  believe  it  is  wise  and 
necessary  for  the  president  to  share  to  a  greater  extent  his 
administrative  functions  with  the  faculty. 
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Presi-  Friday  evening,  November  28 

•  *"*"*"'"  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

EXISTING  BEIATIONS  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND  COIXEGE 

BV    HEAD    MASTER    WILSON    FARRAND,    NEWARK    ACADEMY 

The  growth  of  cordial  relations  and  of  cooperation  between 
school  and  college  in  this  country  has  been  si)ecially  marked 
during  the  last  10  years,  and  in  no  part  of  the  country  has  this 
growth  been  more  noticeable  than  in  that  geographic  division  of 
the  United  States  known  as  the  **  Middle  states  and  Maryland," 
Even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  provincialism,  I  am  in- 
clined to  assert  that  this  growth,  and  the  relations  now  existing 
between  higher  and  secondary  institutions  of  learning,  can  be 
studied  better  here  than  in  any  other  district;  and  it  will  surely 
not  be  considered  by  this  audience  a  vainglorious  claim  that  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  improved  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  respect  is  due  to  this  association. 

It  was  in  1892  that  the  College  Association  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  opened  its  doors  and  welcomed  to  its  fire- 
side the  schools  of  the  region.  This  was  not  an  original  move, 
for  a  few  years  before  a  similar  organization  had  been  formed  in 
New  England,  that  breeding  ground  of  associations.  The  pos- 
sibilities and  the  practical  value  of  such  a  union  of  interests  were 
clearly  recognized  by  many  of  the  farseeing  members  of  the  Col- 
lege Association,  but  there  was  some  opposition,  and  more  skep- 
ticism. A  few  schoolmasters  attended  the  meeting  at  Swarth- 
more,  in  order  to  let  the  college  representatives  know  how  "  will- 
ing "  we  were,  and  I  well  remember  a  conversation  between  the 
sessions  with  a  certain  college  president,  who  said  to  me:  "  Why 
do  you  want  to  come  in  with  us?  -We  have  our  problems,  and 
you  have  your  problems,  but  our  interests  are  not  the  same."  I 
doubt  if  a  college  president  could  be  found  willing  to  father  that 
remark  today. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  1892,  the  National  Educational 
Association  had  taken  a  momentous  step  by  the  appointment  of 
the  famous  committee  of  10,  under  whose  auspices  were  held  a 
series  of  conferences  on  the  various  subjects   making  up  the 
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school  curriculum,  the  committee  and  each  of  the  conferences  pw"4- 
being  composed  of  both  college  and  school  teachers.  The  work****"** 
of  this  committee  and  the  value  of  it  to  education  in  this  country 
are  too  well  known  to  call  for  extended  notice.  It  was  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  consider  in  all  its  aspects  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  the  school  course  of  study,  and  it  has  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  American  education.  The  programs  suggested  by  the 
committee  will  not  be  found  in  many  schools,  some  of  its  con- 
clusions, and  some  of  the  pronouncements  of  the  individual  con- 
ferences have  not  been  accepted  by  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
educational  world,  but  its  service  was  none  the  less  marked.  It 
unified  and  cleared  educational  thought  by  supplying  an  author- 
itative baais  for  discussion,  it  formulated  and  stated  in  concrete 
shape  many  of  the  problems  that  up  to  that  time  had  been  vague 
and  formless,  and,  if  it  did  not  solve  these  problems,  it  threw  a 
flood  of  light  on  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  also,  what  is 
more  pertinent  to  our  present  discussion,  that  the  work  of  the 
committee  of  10  established  beyond  peradventure  the  wisdom, 
and  even  the  necessity,  of  the  union  of  school  and  college  forces 
to  secure  an  adequate  solution  of  our  educational  problems. 

In  1893  came  the  first  tangible  result  of  the  union  of  forces  in 
this  Middle  states  association,  when,  on  the  motion  of  President 
Low,  a  committee,  consisting  of  five  college  professors  and  five 
schoolmasters,  was  appointed  to  see  what  could  be  done  toward 
securing  uniformity  of  entrance  requirements  in  English.  The 
work  of  this  committee  is  well  known  —  how  it  secured  the  ap- 
pointment and  cooperation  of  a  similar  committee  from  New 
England,  and  later  of  still  other  committees  from  the  Middle 
West  and  South,  how,  wonderful  to  relate,  this  joint  body  suc- 
ceeded in  agi'eeing  on  a  uniform  requirement,  and  how,  still  more 
wonderful,  this  requirement  was  adopted  by  nearly  every  college 
in  the  United  States.  The  point  with  which  we  are  concerned 
now,  however,  is  the  practical  cooperation  in  this  work  of  school 
and  college  teachers.  I  am  disclosing  no  secrets  of  the  prison 
house  when  I  say  that  work  on  that  committee  proved  a  revela- 
tion  to  every  one  engaged  in  it,  and  I  think  that  I  am  within 
the  limits  of  strict  truth,  when  I  say  that  the  great  value  of 
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JJJ^-  the  committee's  services  to  education  lay,  not  in  its  secur- 
addr«s8;  jjjg  ^f  uniformity  of  English  requirements,  great  as  that 
service  was,  but  in  bringing  into  harmony  and  into  cooperation 
school  and  college  teachers  of  English,  in  securing  on  the  part 
of  each  an  understanding  of  the  special  difficulties  confronting 
the  other,  and  in  arousing  in  both  a  realizing  sense  of  the  iden- 
tity of  their  common  problem  —  that  of  rightly  training  the 
student  in  the  use  and  appreciation  of  his  mother  tongue. 

In  the  winter  of  1895-06  another  step  was  taken  of  unusual 
interest,  though  the  tangible  results  were  by  no  means  what 
were  hoped  for.  I  refer  to  the  so  called  *' Columbia  con- 
ferences" of  1896.  These  had  no  official  connection  with  this 
association,  but  were  so  largely  actuated  by  its  spirit,  and  so 
largely  composed  of  its  own  members,  as  to  seem  almost  part 
of  its  work.  At  the  invitation  of  President  Low,  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Cornell  sent  delegates  to  each  of  six  committees,  devoted  re- 
spectively to  the  subjects  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Oerman, 
history  and  mathematics.  An  equal  number  of  schoolmasters 
was  invited  to  take  part  In  the  conferences,  so  that  each  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  six  college  teachers  and  six  school 
teachers.  Each  committee  succeeded  in  agreeing  on  the  state- 
ment of  an  entrance  requirement  in  its  own  subject,  and  these 
were  recommended  to  the  six  colleges  for  adoption.  It  is  one 
thing,  however,  for  a  delegate  from  a  college  to  agree  to  a 
matter  in  a  conference,  and  quite  another  thing  for  the  college 
faculty  to  ratify  his  action.  Two  or  three  of  the  colleges  con- 
cerned adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  conferences,  but  the 
others  declined  to  do  so  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  the  whole 
matter  waa  finally  dropped.  The  movement  was  not  entirely 
without  result,  however;  modification  of  requirements  was 
made  along  the  lines  suggested,  so  that  the  existing  discrepancy 
was  somewhat  reduced,  the  colleges  were  brought  more  squarely 
than  ever  face  to  face  with  the  evils  arising  from  a  lack  of 
uniformity,  and  a  great  gain  was  made  in  bringing  -about  a 
better  understanding  and  heartier  cooperation  between  school 
and  college  men. 
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The  next  notable  step  in  the  same  direction  was  the  appoint-  J^^J}; 
ment  by  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1895  of  the  »«*<*"*" 
committee  on  college  entrance  requirements.    This  committee 
presented  in  1899  an  exhaustive  and  most  valuable  report.    It 
adopted  the  wise  plan  of  calling  on  existing  organizations,  such  .  v. 

as  the  American  Historical  Association  and  the  Modern  Lan-  ;^ 

guage  Asssociation,  to  frame  requirements  in  their  respective  •  ?, 

subjects.     Thege  were  drawn  up  in  every  case,  I  believe,  by  joint  *"  |- 

committees  of  school  and  college  teachers,  and  the  work  was  : 

SO  well  done  that,  when  the  College   Entrance  Examination  .:  i; 

Board  took  up  the  task  of  framing  requirements,  it  found  ready 
to  its  hand  authoritative  statements,  that  needed  only  slight 
editorial  work  to  put  them  into  usable  shape.  The  work  of  this 
committee  has  done  more  than  is  generally  realized  to  bring 
about  an  adequate  solution  of  some  of  our  most  troublesome 
problems. 

The  latest  step  in  the  series  was  the  eaitablishment  in  1899  by 
this  association  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  I  need  not  recount  to  you 
the  history  of  this  movement,  for  it  is  part  of  your  records  and 
fresh  in  your  memory.  It  seemed  almost  Utopian  to  imagine 
that  one  set  of  examinations  could  serve  for  admission  to  any 
college  in  the  country  —  except  Harvard,  but  thanks  to  hearty 
recognition  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  thanks 
to  wise  and  judicious  planning,  thanks  to  skilful  and  broad- 
minded  administration,  the  seemingly  impossible  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  board  stands  today  a  successful  fact.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  the  board 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  at  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cade, and  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  10  years  of  steady 
progress. 

I  have  thus  reviewed  rapidly  the  salient  points  in  the  history 
of  the  relations  between  school  and  college  in  the  last  10  years. 
I  have  touched  only  on  those  movements  that  began  in  our  own 
domain  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  or  that  were  truly 
national  in  their  scope;  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  organization 
of  associations  similar  to  this  in  the  West  and  South;  I  have 
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J2]J|Jj  passed  over  many  instances  of  hearty  cooperation,  many  cases 
address  ^^  valuable  service;  my  catalogue  has  been  but  partial,  but  it 
ha«  been  sufficient,  I  think,  to  prove  the  point  that  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  make,  the  marked  progress  during  the  la«t  decade 
in  the  establishment  of  cordial  relations  and  of  cooperation 
between  school  and  college,  and  incidentally  the  part  played  in 
that  work  by  this  association. 

The  situation  has  changed  materially  in  10  years.  Then  we 
schoolmasters  were  in  the  position  of  striking  miners;  we  were 
fighting  for  the  redress  of  grievances  and  for  the  recognition  of 
our  union.  Today  we  do  not  even  ask  for  arbitration;  we  are 
able,  speaking  broadly,  to  take  up  with  the  colleges  almost  any 
problem  as  a  matter  of  mutual  concern,  to  be  settled  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  interests  of  education.  And  yet,  marked  as 
has  been  the  advance,  cordial  as  are  the  relations,  genuine  as  is 
the  understanding,  the  situation  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  desired. 
I  do  not  say  this  in  a.  spirit  of  complaint;  my  feeling  is  chiefly 
of  appreciation  and  gratitude,  but  it  is  important  to  see  the 
situation  clearly,  and  my  aim  is  to  point  out  frankly  and  plainly 
certain  respects  in  which  matters  can  be,  and  should  be 
improved. 

In  the  fli'st  place,-  the  attitude  of  some  schoolmasters  is  not 
altogether  conducive  to  harmony.  At  a  certain  gathering  last 
winter,  when  the  advisability  of  having  school  teachers  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  examination  board  was  being  discussed, 
a  certain  head  master  said,  "  Let  us  have  no  dealings  with  the 
enemy!  Let  the  colleges  set  their  own  examinations,  and  let 
us  keep  ourselves  free  to  fight."  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
letter  from  a  valued  friend,  a  head  master  of  recognized  ability 
and  of  more  than  local  reputation,  protesting  against  the  "  cata- 
logue of  injustice  to  secondary  schools,"  and  adding  that  "  pa- 
tience has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  deference  is  an  absurdity." 
These  are  exceptions,  but  they  are  not  solitary,  and  their  ex- 
istence shows  that  there  is  a  feeling  still  smoldering.  Partly 
this  feeling  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  our  inlmrn  love  of  fighting, 
which  dies  hard,  partly  to  our  natural  conservatism,  which  does 
not  fully  grasp  the  altered  condition  of  affairs,  and  partly,  per- 
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haps,  to  the  fact  that  some  just  causes  of  irritation  still  remain.  Pre»i- 

In  the  second  place,  the  statements  that  I  have  made  in  re-  address 
gard  to  the  cordial  treatment  of  the  schools  by  the  colleges  do 
not  apply  equally  to  all  colleges.  Tliere  are  institutions  that 
meet  the  schools  with  the  most  admirable  frankness  and  free- 
dom, in  a  spirit  that  inspires  confldence,  but  there  are  also 
others.  There  are  a  few  that  still  maintain,  as  clearly  as  they 
dare,  that  the  college  is  the  supreme  arbiter,  that  it  is  its 
province  to  say  what  it  wishes,  and  that  it  is  the  school's  part 
to  conform.  There  are  more  that  recognize  the  desirability  of 
cooperation,  but  fail  in  the  application  of  the  principle.  This  is 
due,  I  am  convinced,  mainly  to  ignorance  of  actual  cofuditiotifi. 
I  have  seen  college  officials  astounded  when  the  practical  eflfect 
of  certain  actions  was  pointed  out  to  them.  They  had  intended 
to  secui-e  a  different  result,  but  thev  did  not  know  the  true 
conditions. 

There  are  very  few  colleges  today  that  are  not  honestly  trying 
to  meet  the  schools  halfway.  It  seems  possible,  however,  for  a 
college  to  lay  down  officially  a  line  of  policy,  and  for  members 
of  its  faculty  to  nullify  that  policy  in  action.  We  have  been 
discussing  this  afternoon  the  relative  powei*s  and  functions  of 
president,  trustees  and  faculty  —  altogether  too  delicate  a  sub- 
ject for  a  mere  schoolmaster  to  touch.  It  was  suggested  to 
the  executive  committee  by  a  college  professor  —  whether  out 
of  the  depths  of  bitter  experience  deponent  sayeth  not  —  "  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  schoolmaster  can  not  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject."  President  Eliot  once  said  that  it  appeared  to  be 
easier  in  practice  for  a  department  to  determine  the  policy  of 
the  university,  than  for  the  university  to  determine  the  policy 
of  a  department,  It  would  not  be  conducive  to.  harmony  if  1 
were  to  bring  forward  concrete  instances  in  support  of  this 
position,  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  if  it  were  wise  to  do  so, 
any  doubt  that  might  linger  in  your  minds  would  be  entirely 
removed. 

Do  I  make  clear  the  point  at  which  I  am  aiming?  It  is  that 
in  some  institutions,  which  as  institutions  are  in  hearty  co- 
operation   with    the    schools,    individual    professors    and    indi- 
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5J!J*!"  Tidual  departments  nullify,  in  part,  the  official  policy  of  the 
address  QQW^g^^  xMs  State  of  affairs  is  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  due  to  defective  or  faulty  organization.  This  ques- 
tion is  altogether  too  delicate  for  me  to  deal  with  in  detail,  even 
if  I  were  competent,  as  I  am  not,  but  I  may  say  in  passing  that 
the  question  of  university  organization  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  and  most  vital  educational  problems  of  the  day,  that 
the  defects  of  organization  are  more  clearly  evident  to  those 
outside  than  is  generally  suspected  by  those  within  college 
walls,  and  that  these  defects  have  an  influence  on  interests  far 
broader  than  the  simple  prosperity  of  the  institution.  The  real 
reason,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  defective  organization. 
It  lies  in  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  afi'airs.  When  we  consider  how  few  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  certain  institutions  ever  come  into  direct  contact  with 
schoolmasters  in  such  asssociations  as  this,  or  ever  engage  with 
them  in  free  discussion  of  their  common  problems,  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  their  judgment  is  sometimes  one  sided,  and  that 
they  occasionally  carry  into  effect  measures  that  produce  start- 
ling results. 

There  has  been  an  immense  improvement  in  the  relations  be- 
tween school  and  college  in  the  last  10  years,  and  this  advance 
has  been  due  not  to  coercion,  but  to  the  recognition  on  both 
sides  that  the  problem  is  a  joint  one,  and  to  the  full  and  frank 
union  of  forces  to  secure  its  solution.  That  the  relations  are 
not  yet  perfect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaven  has  not  yet 
permeated  the  whole  lump.  The  desired  end  will  be  most 
speedily  and  most  surely  reached,  by  following  along  the  same 
lines,  and  by  using  every  possible  means  to  bring  school  and 
college  men  and  women  into  closer  touch  and  into  fuller  un- 
derstanding. 

And  there  is  need  that  they  should  be  brought  into  elo.ser 
touch  and  into  more  complete  cooperation,  for  there  are  prob- 
lems pressing  that  call  for  the  united  wisdom  and  the  united 
strength  of  both  parties.  These  problems  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  those  that  concern  the  school,  those 
that  concern  the  college  or  university,  and  those  that  concern 
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both  alike.    A  little  reflection  will  show,  however,  that  each  has  ^^^r 

'  '  dent's 

an  interest  in  even  those  problems  that  seem  peculiar  to  the  other.  »<*«*«•*" 

Of  the  problems  that  concern  the  school,  the  first  that  thrusts 
itself  on  us  is  that  of  the  kindergarten.  It  is  with  fear  and 
trembling  that  one  ventures  on  this  topic,  for  he  is  a  brave  man 
who  dares  to  lay  profane  hands  on  its  sacred  mysteries.  Let  me 
hasten  to  assert  that  I  am  not  attacking  the  kindergarten.  I  am 
simply  suggesting  with  all  possible  deference,  that  the  last  word 
about  the  kindergarten  has  not  yet  been  said,  that  there  is  still 
a  problem  there  to  be  solved,  and  a  problem  not  altogether  easy 
of  solution. 

The  problem  of  the  kindergarten  is  suggested  by  its  results.  Of 
its  excellent  results  when  applied  to  the  children  of  the  very  poor, 
often  with  intellects  stunted  by  improper  nourishment  and  unfa- 
vorable surroundings,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt.  In  fact,  I 
am  not  sure  but  one  can  say  with  safety  that  the  kindergarten 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  children  of  the  very  poor  and  of  the 
very  rich,  whose  parents  alike,  because  of  ignorance,  or  because 
of  indifference,  because  of  stress  of  life  or  because  of  social 
fltrenuousness,  are  unable  to  give  them  that  care  and  that  train- 
ing that  come  best  from  the  parent's  hand.  With  the  bright, 
normal  child,  however,  coming  from  the  typical  American  home, 
the  results  in  manv  cases  —  not  all  —  are  such  as  to  rouse  seri- 
ous  question. 

It  is  diflScult  to  summarize  these  results  with  confidence  and 
accuracy,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  with  certainty  how  much  is 
due  to  the  child's  personality  and  home  training,  and  one  is  soon 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
individual  kindergartens  as  between  individual  schools  of  higher 
grade,  or  even  as  between  individual  colleges.  Still,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  case,  certain  impressions  are  formulating 
themselves  with  growing  distinctness  in  the  minds  of  careful 
observers.  There  is  an  increasing  distrust  of  the  physiologic 
fioundness  of  some  of  the  kindergarten  ideas,  caused  by  the  many 
oases  of  eye  strain  and  nerve  irritation  that  appear  to  be  traced 
directly  to  its  doors ;  there  is  a  feeling  prevalent  that  many  kin- 
dergarten  children    develop   an   undue  sentimentalism   and   :m 
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dent's  abnormal  imagination;  and  many  primary  teachers  are  of  the 
address  opinion  that  the  children  who  come  to  them,  while  alert  and 
responsive  in  mind,  are  lacking  in  power  of  continued  applica- 
tion and  in  capacity  for  independent  work.  These  are  no  new 
criticisms,  but  the  number  of  those  who  make  them  is  increasing, 
and  they  can  not  be  lightly  brushed  aside. 

A  little  study  of  the  kindergarten,  its  origin,  its  theory  and 
its  growth  throws  some  light  on  the  subject.  Frobel  was  a 
great  man,  with  a  keen  insight  into  child  nature.  He  was  an 
educational  prophet,  with  a  message  of  truth  and  of  power,  but 
he  was  not  inspired,  and  he  was  not  infallible.  His  pedagogy 
was  better  than  his  philosophy.  His  educational  precepts  are 
often  distinctlv  sounder  than  the  svmbolic  and  mvstical  ideas 
on  which  he  bases  them.  He  developed  a  system  of  elementary 
education  in  many  respects  admirably  adapted  to  child  nature, 
but  curiously  permeated  with  his  symbolic  ideas.  It  was  a  sys- 
tem adapted  in  its  external  features  to  the  children  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  stolid  German  children,  largely  of  the  peas- 
ant class  and  from  three  to  five  years  of  age.  Now,  given  a  sys- 
tem like  this,  based  on  an  everlasting  truth,  but  permeated  by 
a  questionable  and  seductive  philosophy,  and  adapted  in  its 
external  features  to  children  of  a  particular  type,  is  there  not 
call  for  unusual  judgment  and  discretion  when  its  comes  to  de- 
veloping the  system  and  applying  it  to  children  of  another  race 
and  another  temperament?  When  it  is  interpreted  by  immature 
young  women,  frequently  of  the  sentimental  order,  who  after  a 
"  normal  course  "  of  a  few  brief  months  are  graduated  as  priest- 
esses of  the  mystic  cult,  and  when  this  system,  so  interpreted, 
is  applied  to  high  strung,  nervous  American  children  of  6  and  7, 
often  2  and  sometimes  3  years  beyond  the  kindergarten  age, 
is  there  anv  wonder  that  the  results  should  be  what  I  have  said 
observers  find  them? 

I^et  me  repeat  that  I  am  not  attacking  the  kindergarten.  I  am 
only  trying  to  save  it  from  its  friends.  I^et  me  also  Hasten  to 
add  that  there  are  kindergartens  and  kindergartens,  and  that  the 
results  are  not  all  alike.  My  object  is  simply  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  kindergarten  enthusiasm  has  not  outrun  itself,. 
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whether  there  is  not  good  reason  for  feeling  that  the  development  Presj- 
of  the  kindergarten  in  this  country  has  been  too  rapid  for  normal,  a^^dresa 
healthy  growth,  and  whether  the  problem  thus  raised  is  not  one 
that  in  its  solution  calls  for  the  highest  and  the  best  educational 
J:hought  of  the  country? 

Akin  to  the  problem  of  the  kindergarten  is  that  of  the  element- 
ary school  course  of  study.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  belief 
in  the  omnipotence  of  education.  Every  fault  in  our  individual 
and  collective  nature  is  ascribed  to  defective  education,  and  the 
weaknesses  of  heredity  and  environment  that  the  kindergarten 
does  not  profess  to  overcome  are  calmly  turned  over  to  the  school 
to  remedy.  When  one  stops  to  combine  and  collate  the  various 
theories  propounded  in  our  newspapers,  at  our  mothers  clubs, 
and  at  our  teachers  institutes,  one  is  filled  with  awe. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  child  should  learn  to  handle  skilfully 
the  tools  of  all  learning  —  the  three  R's;  his  sense  of  form  and 
bis  esthetic  nature  must  be  developed  by  drawing ;  his  hand  must 
be  trained  by  manual  work;  his  musical  nature  must  be  awak- 
ened by  song ;  he  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  his  external 
environment  bv  means  of  nature  lessons  and  the  studv  of  science; 
his  patriotic  impulse  must  be  roused  by  the  study  of  American 
history  and  by  flag  drills;  temperance  must  be  instilled  into  him 
by  lessons  in  physiology  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  system ;  his  imagination  must  be  cultivated 
by  means  of  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Norse  mythology;  he 
should  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  great  heroes  and  events  of 
general  history;  through  the  plentiful  reading  of  masterpieces 
he  should  acquire  a  love  for  and  an  appreciation  of  the  best  litera- 
ture, while  at  the  same  time  his  mind  should  be  stocked  with 
choice  gems  of  prose  and  poetry  that  will  be  a  solace  and  a  com- 
fort to  him  throughout  his  later  life;  it  will  be  well  if,  by  dis- 
placing a  little  arithmetic  or  geography,  he  can  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  Latin  or  of  a  modern  language;  in  some 
manner  there  should  be  roused  in  him  a  love  for  trees,  a  respect 
for  birds,  an  antipathy  to  cigarettes,  and  an  ambition  for  clean 
streets;  and  somewhere,  somewhere  in  this  wild  chaos,  he  must 
learn  to  spell  I     All  these  things,  together  with  sewing,  cooking, 
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dent'g  carpentry,  principles  of  morality  and  gymnastic  exercise,  can 
address  easily  be  acquired  in  the  grammar  grades,  provided  only  we  have 
good  teaching  and  proper  economy  of  effort.  Do  you  wonder 
that  sometimes  teachers  in  progressive  schools  confide  to  us  that 
they  fear  their  pupils  are  slightly  bewildered?  Do  you  wonder 
that  pupils  do  not  gain  the  habit  and  the  power  of  concentrated, 
consecutive  work? 

I  am  drawing  no  fancy  sketch.  Every  one  of  these  claims  that 
I  have  catalogued,  you  have  heard  made,  in  all  seriousness;  you 
have  heard  them  greeted  with  applause;  and  you  have  seen 
special  associations  organized  to  further  each  one  of  them.  Am 
I  not  right  in  saying  that  there  is  a  pressing  problem  here,  a 
problem  too  serious  to  be  left  to  mothers  clubs,  or  to  educational 
enthusiasts?  These  problems  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum  concern  mainly  the  schools,  but  they  are 
fundamental.  Each  step  in  education  conditions  that  which  fol- 
lows, and  the  university  is  affected  by  the  kindergarten.  They 
are  school  problems,  but  they  need  for  their  adequate  solution  the 
highest  and  the  best  thought  in  the  whole  educational  field. 

Besides  these  problems  of  the  school  there  are  certain  prob- 
lems of  the  college  or  of  the  university  that  thrust  themselves 
on  our  attention.  First  of  these  is  perhaps  the  question  of  tech- 
nical and  professional  schools.  Engineering  in  its  various  forms 
has  developed  with  amazing  rapidity '  during  the  last  20  or  30 
years.  The  profession  has  steadily  grown  in  dignity,  in  influence 
and  in  opportunity;  it  has  called  for  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  men,  and  it  has  steadily  raised  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment necessary  for  success.  The  natural  result  has  been  the 
rapid  growth  and  development  of  engineering  schools,  that  has 
been  such  a  marked  feature  of  modern  educational  progress.  Like 
every  such  rapid  growth  it  has  been  marked  by  confusion  and  lack 
of  unitj'.  We  have  engineering  schools  calling  for  little  more 
preparation  than  can  be  acquired  by  a  year  in  a  good  high  school^ 
we  have  those  whose  standard  of  admission  is  fairly  comparable 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  college  course,  and  v^e  have  some  that  call 
as  a  prerequisite  for  two  or  three  years  of  collegiate  work  or  their 
equivalent.  The  courses  offered  are  equally  diverse.  In  some 
the  entrance  requirements  are  fairly  commensurate  with  the  diffi- 
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Gulty  of  the  course ;  in  others  they  are  absolutely  misleading.  In  ?'^!* 
some  any  student  of  fair  ability  working  with  reasonable  indus-  »*<*«•• 
try  can  expect  to  earn  his  degree,  but  in  others  no  one  but  a 
mature  student,  of  more  than  average  ability,  and  of  robust 
health,  can  hope  to  go  through  without  breaking  down.  In  some 
the  studies  are  exclusively  technical,  while  in  others  there  is 
some  semblance,  at  least,  of  a  more  general  culture.  Perhaps 
this  diversity  is  wise;  possibly  there  is  need  for  work  according 
to  all  these  varying  standards,  but  on  the  surface  the  diversity 
appears  to  be  haphazard  rather  than  of  settled  plan.  At  least, 
there  appears  to  be  a  problem  here,  and  a  problem  that  should 
not  be  solved  by  the  university  alone,  but  that  calls  on  the  one 
hand  for  the  aid  of  the  engineering  profession,  which  uses  the 
finished  product,  and  on  the  other  for  that  of  the  school,  which 
supplies  the  raw  material. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  other  profes- 
sional schools,  specially  those  of  law  and  medicine.  Is  the  tend- 
ency to  elevate  many  of  these  into  purely  graduate  schools,  re- 
quiring a  bachelor's  degree  for  entrance,  wise?  Or,  if  wise  and 
desirable,  is  it  feasible  for  more  than  the  very  few?  The  ques- 
tion is  a  broad  ope,  and  one  in  which  the  schools  have  more  than 

I 

a  passlifkg  interest.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  us  whether  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  our  pppils  are  to  be  prepared  directly 
for  professional  study  or  whether  a  college  course  is  to  intervene. 
A  somewhat  different  problem,  but  yet  akin,  and  even  more 
vital  at  the  moment,  is  that  of  the  length  of  the  college  course. 
I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  this  question,  tempting  as  is 
the  opportunity,  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  one 
or  two  considerations  that  are  sometimes  overlooked.  The  prob- 
lem is  one  that  is  forced  on  the  college;  the  proposal  of  a  short- 
ened course  is  not  the  result  of  seeing  for  some  new  thing,  but 
is  bom  of  a  desire  to  remedy  an  existing  condition.  The  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  increase  of  college  requirements  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  steadily  growing  demands  of  professional  study 
on  the  other,  have  so  lengthened  the  time  needed  for  preparation 
for  la\^  and  medicine  that  the  age  of  beginning  one's  life  work 
is  forced  up  to  an  unreasonable  point.    Three  results  follow. 
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^si-  Some  men  begin  the  practice  of  their  professions  too  late  in  life, 
address  gome  skip  the  college  altogether,  going  straight  from  the  second- 
ary to  the  professional  school;  and  some  are  turned  aside  from 
the  professions  of  their  choice  by  their  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  give  the  time  needed  for  full  preparation.  Similar  results 
follow  in  the  case  of  those  destined  for  business,  and  no  one 
knows  better  than  the  schoolmaster  how  manv  a  man  is  turned 
aside  from  a  college  course  by  what  seems  to  him  its  inordinate 
length.  Two  proposals  are  before  us  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 
One  is  squarely  to  shorten  the  college  course  to  three  years ;  and 
in  so  far  as  this  is  a  compensation  for  the  abnormally  increased 
admission  requirements,  the  plan  is  at  least  logical.  The  other 
proposal  is  to  cut  the  present  college  course  in  half,  and  either 
to  give  the  bachelor's  degree  at  the  end  of  two  years,  or  to  allow 
the  beginning  of  professional  study  at  that  point,  giving  the  de- 
gree two  ye^rs  later.  There  is  an  absolute  demand,  I  believe, 
for  such  a  two  year  course  preparatory  to  professional  study, 
but  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  establishing  of  such 
a  course  is  one  thing,  and  the  granting  of  a  degree  for  it  is  a  very 
different  thing.  The  one  may  be  impei'atively  needed,  but  the 
other  does  not  necessarilv  follow.  An  ordinarv  school  course  is 
not  an  adequate  foundation  for  professional  study,  but  four 
years  is  more  time  than  can  be  added  to  the  preparation  for  most 
students.  Unless  something  like  a  two  years  college  course  is 
offered,  the  tendency  to  skip  the  college  will  increase.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  will  be  a  tendency  to  bolster  up  and  extend  the 
school  course  so  as  to  afford  a  more  adequate  preparation.  Here 
is  one  of  the  points  at  which  the  school  comes  into  the  problem. 
Any  change  in  the  status  of  college  and  professional  courses  has 
a  direct  effect  on  the  demands  made  on  the  s(»hools.  I  can  not 
here  discuss  the  question  fully,  but  I  wish  to  enter  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  existing  tendency  to  turn  college  work  over 
to  the  schools.  We  are  now  doing  a  large  shai'e  of  freshman 
work,  and  the  result  is  not  satisfactory  enough  to  warrant  an 
extension.  We  can  do  certain  things  better  than  the  collie, 
but  we  are  not  equipi)ed  to  do  college  work,  and  the  educational 
result  will  be  distinctlv  better  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  our 
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proper  sphere.     It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  American  education  if  Sent's 
the  dream  of  certain  enthusiasts  comes  true  and  the  high  school 
supplants   the   American   college,   or   if  the  college   course   is 
crushed  out  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones. 

The  problems  thus  far  mentioned  are  generally  regarded  as 
peculiar  respectively  to  the  school  or  to  the  college,  but  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  how  each  is  concerned  in  the  problems  of  the 
other.  The  greatest  weakness  in  American  education  is  the  way 
in  which  it  is  chopped  up  into  distinct  sections,  with  untrimmed 
ends  that  leave  ragged  gaps  between.  If  the  education  of  a  boy 
or  girl  is  a  continuous  process,  what  affects  one  step  in  the  pro- 
cess affects  the  whole.  The  training  in  the  earliest  years  condi- 
tions to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  work  in  the  latest,  and  we  of 
the  schools,  therefore,  have  the  right  to  call  on  the  wisdom  and 
influence  of  the  universities  to  aid  us  in  making  that  early  train- 
ing  more  eflScient.  College  and  professional  courses  directly 
affect  and  are  affected  by  secondary  school  work,  and  no  solution 
of  their  problems  will  be  adequate  which  ignores  that  fact.  The 
workers  in  no  stage  of  education  have  any  right  to  say,  "  This  is 
our  province,  where  we  will  work  our  own  will." 

There  are  some  questions,  however,  which  so  directly  affect 
both<  school  and  college  that  no  argument  is  needed  to  show  that 
they  are  joint  problems,  to  be  settled  only  by  joint  discussion  and 
joint  action.  The  first  of  these  questions  is  that  of  uniformity 
of  entrance  requirements.  The  principle  of  uniformity  does  not 
necessarily  demand  that  all  colleges  shall  require  the  same  sub- 
jects for  admission,  but  it  does  demand  that,  when  a  college  re- 
quires a  particular  subject,  its  requirement  in  that  subject  shall 
not  be  materially  different  from  the  requirements  of  other  col- 
leges in  the  same  subject.  We  of  the  schools  insist  that  one  class 
in  any  subject  should  be  able  to  prepare  its  members  equally  well 
for  all  collies  requiring  that  subject.  This  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  proposition,  and  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  it  is 
now.  quite  general  on  the  part  of  the.  colleges,  though  there  are  still 
some  that  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  that  precious  possession 
which  they  call  their  '*  individuality."  But,  if  the  principle  of 
uniformity  is  generally  accepted  as  a  sound  proposition,  much 
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dent's      ^  y^*  *®^*  *^  ^  desired  in  its  application.    There  has  been  a  dis- 
address    y,jg^  g^^^^  j,j  ^j^^  1^3^  eight  jears,  but  the  goal  has  not  yet  been 

reached,  and  we  see  no  immediate  danger  of  that  dead  level  of 
monotony  that  some  appear  to  fear.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
nniform  entrance  requirement  in  English,  but  a  study  of  the 
English  papers  set  in  various  colleges  shows  that  there  is  no  uni- 
form interpretation  of  that  requirement.  Harvard  maintains  a 
set  of  requirements  distinctly  at  variance  with  those  of  other 
institutions,  and  among  other  colleges  there  is  a  diversity  in 
details  that  is  at  times  disheartening. 

I  admit  the  difficulty  of  the  case.  The  principle  is  not  always 
easy  of  application  in  detail.  If  several  colleges  differ  in  regard 
to  any  requirement,  to  which  one  shall  the  others  conform?  It 
is  a  case  for  sinking  of  individual  preference,  for  cooperation, 
for  united  action.  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
now  offers  what  many  of  us  believe  to  be  a  practical  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  and  the  growth  of  its  work  in  the  last  two  years 
indicates  that  this  belief  is  well  founded.  I  am  not  now  arguing, 
however,  for  the  examination  board,  or  for  any  particular  plan. 
I  am  simply  trying  to  show  that  the  desired  uniformity  of  en- 
trance requirements  has  not  yet  been  fully  attained,  and  can  be 
fully  attained  only  by  the  cooperation  and  united  action  of  the 
collies  and  schools  of  the  country. 

The  second  problem  that  concerns  college  and  school  alike  is 
that  of  options  in  entrance  requirements.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  question  was,  "  Shall  there  be  any  option  at  all?  "  Two 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  colleges  in  the  East  still  allow,  in  their 
academic  departments,  no  option  whatever,  except  a  choice  be- 
tween French  and  German,  so  that  the  question  still  exists  in  its 
old  form.  With  a  few  exceptions  like  these,  however,  the  prin- 
ciple of  choice  has  been  admitted,  and  the  question  has  now 
become,  "  How  far?  To  what  extent  shall  options  be  allowed?" 
Is  the  true  position  that  of  Yale  and  Princeton,  which  insist  on 
Greek  as  an  absolute  essential  ?  Is  it  that  of  the  colleges  which 
hold  to  the  Latin  and  mathematics,  but  allow  a  choice  between 
Greek  and  modern  subjects?  Are  Columbia  and  Cornell  right 
in  opening  the  door  to  students  without  either  Latin  or  Greek? 
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Or  shall  we  go  still  farther,  and  throw  in  our  lot  with  that  West-  ?«»»*-, 
ern  university  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  a  man  "  may  select  »**'•" 
his  own  entrance  requirements,  choose  his  own  studies  when  ad- 
mitted, remain  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  pick  his  own  degree  when 
he  decides  to  graduate"?  It  is  beyond  all  question,  I  think, 
that  there  is  an  imperative  demand  for  some  freedom  of  choice, 
a  demand  to  which  even  the  most  conservative  must  yield,  but 
there  is  a  serious  question  whether  that  freedom  of  ch(rfce  may 
not  be,  and  has  not  been,  in  some  instances,  carried  too  far.  The 
problem  is  not  a  simple  one;  it  is  entangled  with  that  of  the 
elective  system  in  school  and  collie,  and  it  is  complicated  by  the 
chaotic  condition  of  college  and  school  courses  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  not  a  dead  issue,  though  some  institutions  seem 
to  think  that  they  have  settled  it.  It  is  a  live  problem  and  one 
that  should  be  solved  by  the  joint  wisdom  and  experience  of  seo- 
ondary  and  higher  institutions. 

A  third  problem  of  joint  interest  is  that  of  the  method  of  admis- 
sion to  college  —  shall  it  be  by  certificate  of  the  school  or  shall 
it  be  by  examination?  Or,  is  there  possible  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods,  by  which  the  school  shall  certify  as  to  the 
ground  covered,  and  the  college  shall  give  a  modified  examina- 
tion,  designed  to  test  thoroughness  and  power?  The  question 
hsB  been  discussed  before  you  today,  and  I  content  myself,  there- 
fore, with  simply  stating  it  as  one  of  the  still  unsettled 
problems. 

There  is  only  one  other  problem  that  I  shall  mention,  but  that 
is  one  that  has  not  yet  received  the  general  attention  and  consid- 
eration that  it  deserves.  This  is  the  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  work  that  shall  be  required  for  admission  to  college.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  a  general  statement  on  this  point,  because  the 
requirements  of  different  colleges  vary  as  much  quantitatively 
as  they  do  qualitatively.  For  instance,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  saj  that  there  is  nearly  if  not  quite  a  year's  difference  in  the 
work  called  for  by  reputable  colleges  of  good  standing  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  states.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  difference 
it  is  possible  to  generalize  with  some  accuracy,  for  the  work  of 
college  preparation  is  largely  conditioned  by  the  higher  require- 
ments. 
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One  fact  appears  to  be  generally  admitted.  That  is  that  the 
age  of  college  entrance  is  now  too  high.  We  are  told  that  the 
responsibility  for  this  rests  with  the  schools,  partly  with  the 
secondary  schools  because  of  improper  economy  of  effort,  partly 
with  the  elementary  schools  because  of  not  sending  up  pupils 
early  enough  or  well  enough  prepared.  Unquestionably  there  is 
an  element  of  truth  in  this  charge,  but  careful  study  has  con- 
vinced me,  and  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  the  position,  that  it  is 
at  best  only  a  half  truth,  and  that  a  large  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  existing  state  of  affairs  rests  with  the  colleges, 
which  have  forced  their  requirements  to  an  unreasonable  point. 
We  have  to  deal  with  boys  and  girls  as  the  good  Lord  made  them, 
or  rather  as  their  parents  brought  them  into  the  world,  for  many 
of  their  limitations  and  shortcomings  should  be  ascribed  to  their 
parents,  rather  than  to  the  Lord.  We  are  not  dealing  with  ideal 
or  exceptional,  but  with  actual  and  average  pupils,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  average  boy  or  girl.  Every  school  of  any  size 
has  sent  to  college  pupils  of  16  or  under,  and  these  have  probably 
been  among  their  best  graduates,  but  in  those  same  schools  the 
average  age  is  up  to  the  normal,  and  every  one  of  them  is  con- 
stantly dealing  with  pupils  who  are  either  physically  or  mentally 
too  immature  to  meet  the  collie  requirements  at  17,  or  even  at 
18.  The  fact  is  that  the  average  pupil  has  too  many  subjects, 
and  too  much  of  each  subject,  for  his  mental  digestion.  The  work 
would  be  better  done,  and  the  pupil  would  be  better  prepared  for 
college,  if  the  demands  were  less.  In  the  best  public  and  private 
preparatory  schools  there  is  a  constant  pressure  that  does  not 
conduce  to  the  best  educational  results.  I  once  expressed  sur- 
prise to  a  high  school  teacher  at  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished in  the  last  year  of  his  college  preparatory  course.  His 
reply  was  significant.  "  You  forget,''  said  he,  "  that  by  our  last 
year  we  have  only  the  cream  of  the  class  left."  The  number  of 
those  in  some  of  our  high  grade  schools  who  are  unable  to  ^and 
the  pace  is  simply  appalling,  and  college  preparation  in  those 
schools  has  become  largely  a  matter  of  silrvival  of  the  toughest. 
The  sacrifice  is  beyond  all  reason.  Now,  1  submit  that  where 
there  is  such  pressure,  and  such  sacrifice,  there  is  something 
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wrong.     Granting   that   both   our   elementary   and    secondary  constrac- 
conrses  are  capable  of  improvement,  is  the  college  free  from  re-  JJi^^J^ 
sponsibility  if,  under  existing  conditions,  it  makes  demands  that  Sa* hiStolr 
can  be  met  only  by  undue  pressure  or  by  forcing  up  the  age  of 
entrance?    Possibly  I  have  stated  the  matter  too  strongly,  but 
I  submit  that  here  is  a  question  calling  for  the  closest  attention, 
and  for  the  most  searching  investigation,  and  that  is  distinctly 
one  of  the  joint  problems  of  school  and  college. 

I  have  tried  to  show  how  much  has  already  beetv  accomplished 
in  securing  better  relations  between  our  schools  and  v.iolleges,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  have  tried  to  point  out  how  much  still  remains 
to  be  achieved.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  to  be  solved,  and  to  show  that  they  can  be  adequately  set- 
tled only  by  joint  action  of  the  two  parties  concerned.  I  plead 
for  closer  relations  and  for  heartier  cooperation  between  school 
and  college.  I  plead  for  the  interest  of  each  in  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  the  other.  I  plead  for  the  laying  aside  of  individual  pref- 
erence, of  class  feeling,  of  institutional  rivalry,  and  for  a  union  of 
all  our  forces  to  solve  the  problems  that  press  on  us.  I  make 
the  plea  on  the  ground  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  and  on  the  broader  ground  of  the  unity  of  educa- 
tion, of  hastening  the  time  when  the  education  of  the  boy  and  the 
girl  shall  be  one  continuous  process  from  the  first  day  of  school 
life  to  the  awarding  of  the  last  degree.  I  make  the  plea  in  no 
spirit  of  pessimism  or  of  despair,  but,  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
what  has  already  been  achieved,  I  urge  the  laying  aside  of  every- 
thing that  may  retard  the  present  movement,  and  the  union  of 
all  otir  forces  to  speed  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun. 

Saturday  morning,  November  29 

HOW  SHOULD  THE  ENTRANCE   EXAMINATION  PAPER 

IN  HISTORY  BE  CONSTRUCTED? 

PROFESSOR    LUCY    M.    SALMON,    VASSAH    COLLEGE,    CHAIRMAN    OF    THB 

HISTORY    EXAMINATION    COMMITTEE 

A  homely  old  adage  runs,  ''  Any  fool  can  ask  questions  it  takes 
a  wise  man  to  answer."  It  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to 
give  as  its  converse,  "  A  wise  man  is  needed  to  ask  questions  a 
fool  can  answer  " ;  yet  It  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that 
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SonSr^'  *^^  phrase  in  this  form  is  more  in  harmony  with  present  edncsr 
J3Jj2f^  tional  conditions  than  is  the  original  saying.  Every  consoi* 
to  histo^'  entions  instructor  knows  that  one  of  his  most  difficult  tasks  is 
the  preparation  of  examination  questions,  and  that  th^re  are 
times  when  he  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  results  of  an  ezaminar 
tion  as  shown  in  the  papers  of  his  students  are  far  from  com- 
mensurate with  the  efforts  he  has  himself  put  forth  to  prepare 
a  reasonable  set  of  questions. 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  making  out  an  examination  paper 
are  enhanced  by  the  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  the  purpose  of 
examinations.  Among  the  too  numerous  survivals  of  the  birch 
rod  period  of  education  is  the  view  held  of  them  by  probably  the 
majority  of  students.  In  their  eyes  examinations  are  a  species 
of  intellectual  torture  invented  by  their  natural  foes  —  their 
instructors,  who  take  fiendish  delight  when  its  application  has 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  innocents.  This  view  of  exami- 
nations has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  it  has  often  been 
fostered  by  the  unreasonable  attitude  of  many  instructors  them- 
selves, and  it  flourishes  in  full  vigor  everywhere  among  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Even  among  instructors  two  diametrically  opposite  views  pre- 
vail. One  class  holds  that  examinations  are  a  test  of  what  the 
pupil  actually  knows  or  does  not  know,  and  that  the  pupil  is  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  application  of  this  test ;  that  they  are  to  be 
used  as  an  intellectual  ferule  to  be  held  over  the  heads  of  the 
pupils;  that  they  are  a  desirable  means  of  facilitating  what  has 
been  called  ^'  the  corkscrew  process  of  extracting  information ''  ; 
that  they  have  the  same  relation  to  the  scheme  of  education  that 
the  dogma  of  eternal  punishment  haB  in  a  system  of  theology,  and 
that  they  are  designed  as  a  punishment  for  sins  of  omission  com- 
mitted by  the  idle,  the  laay,  the  unwary,  the  indifferent,  the  mis- 
chievous, the  stupid,  the  ignorant,  the  wilful,  the  disobedient  — 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  teachers  holding  these  views  the  great 
majority  of  pupils  are  to  be  classed  under  one  or  all  of  these 
heads. 

Another  class  of  instructors  holds  that  examinations  are  an 
indispensable  part  of  education ;  that  as  the  review  sums  up  and 
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clinches   the   daily    work,    so   the   examination    sums    up   and  §J^*^"*^ 
clinches  the  review,  and  thus  brings  to  a  focus  the  work  of  an  eJamfni^ 
entire  semester  or  year;  that,  a^the  ascent  of  a  mountain  is  best  Ili^hiSt?^ 
made  by  a  winding  road  that  constantly  doubles  on  itself  till  the 
summit  is  reached,  so  the  review  doubles  on  the  daily  work  till 
the  survey  of  the  whole  field  is  presented  through  the  examina- 
tion ;  that  thus  the  examination  should  be  anticipated  with  the 
same  keen  zest  as  the  traveler  anticipates  the  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  that,  as  a  per- 
son who  has  had  a  course  of  lectures  on  '^  first  aid  to  the  injured  " 
but  can  not  apply  what  he  has  learned  to  cases  of  accident  has 
gained  nothing  by  such  a  study,  so  the  examination  is  not  only 
a  test  of  knowledge  but  a  test  of  the  person's  ability  to  use 
knowledge. 

It  was  with  the  latter  theory  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
examinations  that  the  examiners  began  the  preparation  of  the 
entrance  examination  paper  in  history.  It  may  aid  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject  to  state  somewhat  in  detail  just  what  was 
done. 

As  soon  as  the  examiners  were  selected,  entrance  question 
papers  in  history  were  secured  from  all  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country,  and  these  were  carefully  examined. 
The  examiners  then  met  and  agreed  on  a  general  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed  in  preparing  the  papers  for  the  College  Entrance  Board. 
It  was  decided  that  each  examiner  should  prepare  a  set  of  ques- 
tions for  each  part  of  the  examination  in  history,  since  it  was 
believed  that  the  final  paper  should  have  an  organic  unity  that 
could  not  be  secured  if  parts  of  it  were  farmed  out  among  the 
three  examiners.  The  examiners  subsequently  met,  and  in  three 
conferences,  averaging  four  hours  each,  every  question  was  critic- 
ally examined,  and  the  papers  as  a  whole  provisionally  passed  on. 
The  resulting  papers  were  then  gone  over  by  the  chief  examiner, 
and  every  question  was  tested  by  reference  to  the  textbooks  most 
generally  used.  Every  one  was  thrown  out  or  modified  that 
could  not  be  answered  by  a  pupil  who  had  used  these  books,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances  where  timeliness  or  other  reasons  led  to 
the  retention  of  certain  questions  as  options  in  groups.    The 
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Construe-  (luestion  on  Alfred  the  Great,  for  example,  could  not  have  been 

'  tlOn   of  7  XT         7 

ezamfna-  ^^'^^*  answered  by  a  pupil  who  had  used  the  ordinary  textbook, 
^®  h£t?ry  ^^t  i*  was  retained  as  an  option  with  the  thought  that  many 
schools  had  doubtless  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  and  that  such  special  timely  work  should 
be  encouraged.  After  this  revision,  the  papers  were  submitted  to 
the  coexaminers,  and  final  criticisms  asked.  The  papers  were 
again  revised  and  submitted  to  the  board  of  chief  examiners  in 
New  York  city,  and  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  there  received 
were  embodied  in  the  final  copy  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  questions  the  second  yoar,  the 
examiners  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  the 
readers  of  the  first  year,  and  this  was  an  invaluable  aid.  At  the 
close  of  the  examinations  of  the  first  year,  the  chief  reader,  Prof. 
Frederick  Robertson  Jones,  submitted  an  elaborate  report  in 
regard  to  the  questions  and  the  resulting  answers,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  an  exhaustive  personal  letter  sent  the  chief 
examiner  by  Mr  W.  H.  Shepard,  one  of  the  coreadfrs.  This  (Titi- 
cism  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  preparation  of  the  ques- 
tions for  the  current  year.  In  a  similar  way,  the  present  year, 
Professor  Jones  has  placed  on  file  for  the  benefit  of  future  exam- 
iners an  exhaustive  report  of  80  manuscript  pages,  accompanied 
by  the  very  detailed  reports  of  the  coreaders,  Dr  Shotwell  of 
Columbia,  and  Mr  Robins  of  Riverview  Academy.  It  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  any  set  of  history  papers  ever  prepared 
in  this  country  has  been  given  so  microscopic  an  examination, 
and  subjected  to  so  thorough,  searching  and  analytic  a  criticism. 
Could  the  results  of  the  experiences  of  the  readers  be  given  the 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  benefits  should  be  as  great 
and  as  many  as  they  undoubtedly  will  prove  to  be  for  future 
examiners. 

This  detailed  statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  history  paper 
has  been  prepared  has  been  given,  not  to  invite  the  laconic  obser- 
vation of  the  editor  to  a  writer  who  had  expatiated  on  the  pains 
he  had  taken  with  his  ms  —  that  what  the  proffered  article  lacked 
was  not  perspiration  but  inspiration,  but  to  indicate  that  the 
examiners  have  at  least  used  all  possible  care  in  the  preparation 
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of  the  paper,  that  they  have  believed  that  the  result  of  their  work  SSn*o?*^" 
should  be  organic  in  character,  and  that  each  examiner  should  be  exlmrni^ 
ready  to  explain  the  principles  that  determined  the  incorporation  in^hisfoir 
of  every  question  in  the  final  paper. 

What  have  been  these  principles?  They  may  be  stated  first 
n^atively.    The  examiners  have  sought  to  avoid : 

1  Questions  that  are  not  questions,  e.  g.  ^'  Julius  Caesar/' 
"  The  second  triumvirate,"  etc. 

2  Questions  that  can  be  answered  by  simply  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  ; 
e.  g.  '*  Has  the  legendary  history  of  Rome  any  value?" 

3  Questions  implying  the  answer ;  e.  g.  those  ending  "  If  so, 
why  ?  " 

4  Questions  that  may  be  answered  by  a  fortunate  guess  or  the 
answer  to  which  seems  comparatively  unimportant ;  e.  g.  "  When 
did  the  Beign  of  Terror  end?  " 

5  Indefiniteness ;  e.  g.  "  Give  some,  etc.,"  "  Discuss  a  few,  etc.," 
"  Mention  the  chief,  etc." 

6  Questions  involving  unrelated  points;  e.  g.  "  Give  the  politi- 
cal life  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Give  the  important  provisions  of 
Magna  Gharta." 

7  Generalizations  involving  a  premature  judgment  based  on 
an  insufficient  command  of  facts ;  e.  g.  **  The  effects  of  Alexander's 
conquests  on  civilization." 

8  Generalizations  beyond  the  probable  reasoning  powers  of  the 
candidate;  e.  g.  "  Give  your  estimate  of  Athenian  democracy." 

9  Questions  encouraging  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  undue 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment ;  e.  g.  "  What  are  the  possible 
annexations  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States?  Do  you 
regard  the  acquisitions  of  any  of  these  possessions  as  desirable?  " 

10  Questions  that  are  not  primarily  historical;  e.  g.  "  What  is 
the  philosophic  basis  of  asceticism?" 

11  Questions  that,  however  admirable  for  an  oral  quiz,  seem 
less  desirable  for  a  written  examination;  e.  g.  "Name  five  cities 
occupied  by  the  British  during  the  Revolution.  Name  five 
British  generals.     Name  five  American  generals,  etc.'' 

12  Dragnet  questions ;  e.  g.  •*  Write  a  page  on  what  you  know 
about  the  historv  of  vour  own  state." 
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Son^ofT'  ^^^  ^^  these  questions  are  conci'ete  examples  and  have  been 
exa^na-  taken  from  the  entrance  examination  papers  of  different  colleges 
Ln'hfitory  and  Universities.  They  are  the  questions  we  have  all  written  at 
the  close  of  the  college  year  when  every  hour  has  seemed  to  carry 
a  first  and  a  second  mortgage,  and  when  we  have  been  tempted  to 
close  our  sets  of  papers  with  the  time  honored  questions,  "  Who 
immortalized  some  spot  in  Italy?  "  and  "  Who  chased  whom  how 
many  times  around  the  walls  of  what?  " 

In  a  word,  the  examiners  sought  to  avoid  on  one  hand  the  cen- 
trifugal force  that  tends  toward  a  multiplicity  of  questions  of 
detail  which  no  secondary  school  pupil  could  be  or  should  be 
expected  to  know,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  avoid  the  centripetal 
force  that  tends  toward  broad,  meaningless,  unsupported  gen- 
eralizations; they  have  sought  the  perfect  circle,  but  they  realize 
far  more  than  any  one  else  the  angles  and  tangents  of  the  result- 
ing product. 

But  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  must  find  its  complement 
an  the  positive  pole;  and,  though  the  examiners  might  plead  with 
Portia  that  they  could  easier  teach  20  what  were  good  to  be  done, 
than  be  one  of  the  20  to  follow  their  own  teaching,  they  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  state  in  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  way 
the  principles  that  should  govern  an  examination  paper. 

Stated  on  the  positive  side,  therefore,  the  examiners  have  con- 
sidered it  the  purpose  of  the  examination : 

1  To  ascertain  what  definite  information  the  candidates  have 
on  undisputed  historical  questions. 

2  To  test  the  ability  of  the  candidates  to  deduce  conclusions 
from  facts. 

3  To  test  the  knowledge  of  the  candidates  of  the  facts  on 
which  their  own  generalizations  or  those  of  others  are  based. 

4  To  test  the  candidates  in  regard  to  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion, analysis,  imagination,  reasoning  and  judgment  as  shown  in 
their  work  in  history. 

5  To  connect  as  far  as  possible  the  history  of  one  country  with 
that  of  another. 

6  To  connect  as  far  as  possible  the  work  in  history  with  the 
work  in  other  subjects. 
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7  To  eniphasize  at  every  point  the  idea  of  the  continuity  of  ^^JI*^*^" 

history.  oxamlna- 

8  To  give  the  fullest  possible  latitude  to  the  candidates  to  ln°hiSu?i?f 
show  what  interest  they  have  taken  in  their  work  during  the 

time  they  have  been  preparing  for  college. 

9  To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  opportunities  for  passing  the 
examination  through  cramming  for  it.  • 

To  attain  these  results,  two  methods  of  examination  presented 
themselves  —  the  first,  to  arrange  sets  of  questions  that  should 
follow  out  the  chronological  development  of  history;  the  second, 
to  violate  chronological  sequence  in  order  to  secure  certain  tests 
otherwise  impossible.  The  advantages  of  the  topical  method 
of  examination  seemed  to  outweigh  those  of  the  purely  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  and  the  questions  were  therefore  made  out 
according  to  this  plan,  but  the  chronological  order  was,  as  a  rule, 
observed  within  groups  of  questions,  though  in  some  cases  the 
arrangement  of  a  series  of  questions  was  alphabetic. 

The  matter  in  regard  to  which  questions  were  to  be  asked  was 
in  general  classified  under  the  heads  of  art,  bibliography,  biog- 
raphy, commerce,  geography,  legislation,  literature,  manufac- 
tures, politics,  religion,  war,  and  various  similar  headings. 

The  attempt  was  made  so  to  frame  the  questions  on  these 
subjects  as  to  test  the  candidates  in  accuracy  and  definiteness 
of  statement,  their  ability  to  make  comparisons,  to  draw  con- 
clusions, and  to  form  judgments;  their  knowledge  of  the  historic 
origin  of  current  phrases  and  their  understanding  of  allusions 
in  literature  to  historic  events;  and  in  other,  kindred  ways  to 
show  that  they  have  a  certain  definite  knowledge  of  historic 
facts,  that  the  acquiring  of  this  knowledge  has  given  them  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mental  training,  j^nd  that  they  are  able  to  apply 
both  this  knowledge  and  this  training  to  other  subjects. 

The  examiners  also  believed  that  to  a  limited  extent  processes 
should  be  considered;  and  therefore  a  few  groups  of  questions 
were  prepared  under  the  headings:  outlines,  narration,  descrip- 
tion, quotations  etc.  The  current  year,  while  the  same  idea  has 
been  maintained,  it  has  been  made  less  prominent  in  the  head- 
ings; for  example,  all  the  quotations  in  Roman  history  were 
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So^o?'*^"  P^^^^  under  the  heading  ''  The  Homans  and  the  Germans  " ;  and, 
ezamina-  ^^  these  quotations  were  selected  from  four  different  periods 
in^histoiT  when  the  two  peoples  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  they  thus 
indicated  an  outline  history  of  the  jtopic. 

This  was  the  educational  creed  adopted  and  in  accordance 
with  which  the  history  papers  for  two  years  have  been  made 
•  out.  That  the  task  set  the  examiners  was  no  light  one,  no  one 
understood  better  than  the  examiners  themselves.  The  ques- 
tions  were  expected  to  satisfy  the  colleges  that  were  giving  up 
their  own  examinations,  to  satisfy  the  schools  that  had  prepared 
the  candidates,  to  satisfy  the  candidates  themselves,  to  satisfy 
the  parents  of  the  candidates,  to  satisfy  the  College  Entrance 
Board,  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  Chief  Examiners,  to  satisfy  the 
readers,  and  finally  the  most  difficult  of  all,  to  satisfy  the  exam- 
iners themselves. 

The  papers  have  not  escaped  criticism;  it  was  not  only  ex- 
pected that  they  would  not  do  so,  but  criticism  from  every  pos- 
sible quarter  has  been  sought  by  the  examiners  and  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board.  Much,  therefore,  has  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  examiners.  Some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  papers 
have  been  flippant;  some  have  been  based  on  an  erroneous  idea 
as  to  the  purpose  of  an  examination ;  some  have  come  from  teach- 
ers whose  pupils  have  signally  failed  to  pass  the  examination; 
others  have  emanated  from  superintendents  and  principals  who 
have  assigned  the  work  in  history  in  their  schools  to  the  teacher 
of  science,  or  to  the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  or  to  the  teacher 
of  drawing,  painting  and  biology;  some  have  come  from  college 
professors  who  "have  never  set  that  kind  of  a  paper";  still 
others  have  come  from  colleges  whose  past  conception  of  history 
is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  abstract  from  the  catalogue  for 
1900-1  of  a  large  university,  apropos  of  entrance  examinations 
in  history:  "  Students  are  urged,  instead  of  verbally  memorizing 
any  one  textbook,  to  supplement  a  careful  reading  of  the  text 
by  as  wide  a  range  of  connected  reading  as  their  circumstances 
will  permit."  All  objections  coming  from  such  sources  may  be 
dismissed  as  the  vagaries  of  incompetent  and  prejudiced  minds. 
But  honest,  serious  questions  have  been  asked,  and  criticisms 
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have  been  offered,  by  those  to  whose  sound  judgment  the  exam-  construc- 
iners  have  always  deferred,  and  these  criticisms  and  objections  JJJamina- 
must  be  frankly  met  and,  if  possible,  answered.  in*histMy 

What  are  the  objections  to  be  seriously  considered?  The  first 
concerns  the  question  of  options.  It  has  been  urged  against 
options  that  they  are  confusing,  that  the  candidate  wastes  time 
in  reading  them,  and  that  the  test  is  not  the  same  for  all  where 
choice  is  given. 

It  must  be  said,  in  support  of  the  principle  of  options  adopted 
by  the  examiners,,  that  it  seems  practically  impossible  to  ask  the 
same  questions  without  options  when  those  taking  the  examina- 
tions have  been  prepared  in  hundreds  of  different  schools,  by 
hundreds  of  different  teachers  all  over  the  country.  We  have 
no  rigid  system  of  education;  each  school  is  practically  a  law 
unto  itself  as  regards  curriculum  and  textbooks.  As  long  as 
this  flexibility  everywhere  prevails,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  cor- 
responding flexibility  in  the  questions  set.  Pupils  prepared  in 
different  schools,  by  different  teachers,  studying  different  text- 
books, reading  different  collateral  references,  must  have  a  choice 
of  questions  in  a  subject  having  so  wide  a  range  of  interests  as 
that  denominated  history. 

Second,  it  is  urged,  and  the  objection  is  presented  with  great 
force  and  clearness  by  Professor  Jones,  that  all  the  questions 
within  groups  should  be  perfectly  balanced,  that,  if  this  is  not 
done,  the  candidates  will  answer  on  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  the  more  diflBcult  questions  in  the  group  could  thus  better 
be  left  out;  that  a  group  of  questions  is  just  as  strong  as  the 
weakest  of  the  subquestions  within  the  group;  that,  if  a  group 
of  these  options  contains  two  hard  questions  and  one  easy  one, 
the  two  strong  questions  are  mere  ornaments  and  mislead  others 
into  believing  that  the  group  of  questions  is  a  fairly  difficult  one; 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  offer  no  choice  at  all  than  to  offer 
one  between  one  easy  question  and  two  difficult  onos  in  the  same 
group. 

There  is  much  force  in  this  reasoning;  yet  it  must  be  said  on 
the  other  hand  that,  desirable  as  is  a  perfect  balancing  of  groups 
and  of  subquestions  within  a  group,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
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SoS*©™^"  success  of  an  examination  that  this  absolute  balance  be  main- 
examfna-  taincd.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  candidates  will  answer 
inhistoinr  the  easiest  question  within  a  group;  but  it  is  also  probably  true 
that  more  students  are  graduated  from  college  on  a  percentage 
of  75  than  of  05.  It  is  true  that  pupils  will  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance;  but  no  college  or  school  requires  that  its  stu- 
dents or  pupils  attain  a  uniform  percentage  for  graduation  — 
Fome  colleges  graduate  their  students  on  all  percentages  from 
60  to  100,  others  grant  the  degree  on  percentages  varying  from 
75  to  100.  It  is  true  that  a  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link,  but,  if  the  weakest  link  does  not  give  way,  the  chain  holds. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  balancing  of  questions 
within  groups  has  two  aspects.  The  readers  naturally  desire  to 
have  the  questions  properly  balance,  while  the  examiners  desire 
rather  to  have  the  questions  balance  —  they  wish  to  approach 
one  idea  from  different  sides,  to  develop  a  certain  subject,  to 
look  at  a  question  from  several  points  of  view.  Thus  the  group 
of  questions  on  the  English,  Spanish  and  French  colonization 
of  America  was,  from  the  reader's  point  of  view,  a  poor  one 
because  one  half  of  the  candidates  answered  the  question  on  the 
pre-Columbian  discoveries,  and  only  one  fourth  attempted  that 
on  the  French  explorations.  From  the  examiners'  point  of  view 
the  questions  were  well  balanced,  since  they  suggested  three 
different  classes  of  early  explorers. 

Third,  the  criticism  is  made  that  on  the  papers  certain  great 
fields  of  history  have  been  passed  over,  for  example,  that  the 
American  history  paper  of  1901  had  no  question  on  exploration 
and  discovery,  that  the  English  history  paper  of  1902  omitted 
questions  relating  to  internal  history,  that  questions  on  bibliog 
raphy  have  not  been  asked,  etc. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this  objection,  that  the  field  of 
history  is  so  broad  that  it  is  impossible  to  cover  even  one 
section  of  it,  as  ancient  history,  in  a  series  of  10  questions.  A 
selection  of  questions  to  be  asked  must  be  made  by  the  examiners 
as  well  as  a  selection  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  candi- 
dates. Moreover,  if  the  same  groups  are  asked  every  year, 
the   papers   soon   become   stereotyped,   and   the   examination 
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perishes  of  dry  rot.  Something  too  must  be  done  to  counter-  gJS^S"*" 
act  the  impression  that  only  those  topics  are  to  be  taught  and  Sxa^nL 
Btudied  that  will  probably  be  called  for  on  the  examination,     tnh^^ 

Fourth,  it  is  urged,  and  specially  by  one  of  the  readers  of 
1901,  that  questions  on  biography,  and  to  a  certain  extent  those 
calling  for  facts  illustrating  given  quotations,  are,  in  general, 
useless,  since  t^  answers  to  such  questions  are  replete  alike 
with  '^ gassing"  and  ^^ guessing";  that,  while  the  answers  may 
have  revealed  a  wondrous  imaginative  temperament,  the  his- 
torical knowledge  shown  was  scant. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  that,  granting  that  the  questions 
were  not  well  answered,  the  fault  may  not  have  lain  altogether 
with  the  questions  —  a  part  of  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  tea<chers  and  with  the  candidates.  There  is  certainly 
opportunity  for  indefiniteness,  vagueness,  guessing  and  various 
other  characteristics  little  to  be  desired  in  answers  to  definite 
questions,  if  pupils  have  had  no  training  in  answering  questions 
of  that  kind.  But  biography  enters  so  largely  into  history  that 
it  can  not  be  ignored,  and  every  year  more  and  more  attention 
is  paid  in  the  schools  to  the  study  of  the  undisputed  facts 
in  the  lives  of  great  men,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease 
In  the  number  of  the  crude  generalizations  in  regard  to  char- 
acter and  motives  that  once  filled  our  textbooks. 

Fifth,  objection  has  been  raised  to  questions  calling  for  com- 
parison on  the  ground  that  secondary  school  pupils  do  not 
understand  the  term  and  are  unfamiliar  with  the  processes 
of  thought  involved  in  comparison;  that  they  usually  give  an 
account  of  one  of  the  parts  called  for  by  the  comparison,  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  account  of  the  other  part,  but  make  no 
attempt  to  point  out  features  of  similarity  or  of  dissimilarity; 
that  the  comparisons  attempted  are  usually  ridiculous;  that 
they  afford  the  pupil  an  excellent  opportunity  of  running  riot, 
and  that  he  usually  accepts  the  opportunity;  that  "he  will 
frequently  write  several  pages  of  the  veriest  rot  and  go  away 
with  a  self-satisfied  feeling  of  having  gotten  at  least  that  ques- 
tion right." 

To  this  it  must  .be  said  that  the  fault  again  perhaps  does  not 
lie  so  much  with  the  questions  as  with  the  training  of  the  can- 
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§on*o?**^"  dilates.  That  training  in  comparison  is  desirable  will  perhaps 
SffSfiS?-  be  generally  admitted;  many  historians  from  Plutarch  to  Bryce 
inh^Sn^ have  used  most  effectively  this  method  of  making  vivid  the 
evolution  of  the  present  from  the  past.  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve's  comparison  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Americans  is  remem- 
bered by  all  as  a  classic.  Mr  Bryce's  more  recent  comparisons 
of  certain  phases  of  Roman  and  British  rule*are  among  the 
most  subtle  and  profound  of  modern  historical  studies.  If  the 
younger  generation  is  to  continue  this  work,  training  for  it  must 
be  given. 

But  entirely  apart  from  the  value  of  comparison  in  the  train- 
ing of  historians,  a  number  infinitesimally  small  in  comparison 
with  the  total  number  of  pupils  studying  history,  it  must  be 
generally  admitted  that  comparison  in  and  of  itself  is  a  valu- 
able exercise.  To  find  points  of  contact,  to  discover  resem- 
blances and  differences,  to  find  a  common  origin  in  conditions 
seemingly  diverse,  to  study  relations,  to  do  all  this  is  to  give 
definiteness  and  clearness  of  thought.  "  We  can  never  under- 
stand anything  well  but  by  comparing  it  with  something  else,*' 
says  James  Freeman  Clarke,  while  Huxley  calls  comparison 
"  the  essence  of  every  science." 

It  seems  therefore  unwise  to  give  up  all  efforts  to  draw  out 
comparisons  through  questions,  even  though  the  results  ob 
tained  are  as  yet  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  Better .  teaching 
and  better  textbooks  will  remedy  the  evil,  and  it  seems  unwise 
to  abandon  the  field  to  the  poor  teacher,  to  the  inferior  text- 
book and  to  the  resulting  ill  prepared  pupil,  by  withdrawing 
altogether  this  group  of  questions. 

Sixth,  it  is  said  that  pupils  can  not,  at  least  do  not,  distinguish 
between  question  groups  headed  ^^  outline,"  ''  narration "  and 
^' description";  that  these  questions  are  practically  answered 
in  the  same  way,  and  that  the  answers  are  prolix,  verbose  and 
meaningless. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  here  again  it  may  be  said  that 
defective  training  in  English,  rather  than  the  questions,  is  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory  results.  Improve- 
ment in  work  in  English  ought  to  show  good  results  all  along 
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the  line.    On  the  other  hand,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  wise  toCoMtruc- 
emphasize  these  classifications  less  and  less  each  year.  Siiiniii?- 

Seventh,  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  plan  of  asking  ^^uStory 
questions  that  should  connect  the  work  done  in  history  with 
that  done  in  other  subjects,  as  in  Latin,  Greek  or  English;  that, 
as  one  head  master  of  a  great  school  has  put  it,  '^  no  boy  wants 
to  be  hung  twice  from  the  same  tree." 

This  objection,  one  can  but  feel,  indicates  a  shortsighted, 
erroneous  conception  of  education  on  the  part  of  those  raising 
it.  "The  unification  of  knowledge  is  the  very  secret  and 
essence  of  all  education,  from  its  lowest  to  its  lughest  forms," 
says  Prof.  James  Seth  of  Edinburgh.  The  intellectual  awaken- 
ing of  many  a  boy  or  young  man  dates  from  the  hour  when  he 
first  realizes  that  Caesar's  Commentaries  were  not  written  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  indirect  discourse,  that  French  is  but 
a  tool  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  many  subjects,  and  that 
history  is  written  in  Greek  and  in  German  as  well  as  in  English. 
It  was  therefore  deep  conviction  of  its  value  as  an  educational 
principle  that  led  the  examiners  to  attempt  to  connect  history 
with  other  subjects  and  to  connect  different  periods  of  history 
with  each  other  in  order  to  show  the  continuity  of  history  itself. 

These  are  the  most  important  objections  raised  to  the  ques- 
tions as  far  as  knowledge  of  them  has  reached  the  examiners. 
That  future  examiners  will  be  able  to  profit  much  by  them  is 
certain. 

The  task  of  the  examiners  and  of  the  readers  in  history, 
onerous  as  it  has  been,  has  had  its  compensations.  What  the 
examiners  have  themselves  learned  of  history  through  the  ques- 
tions and  through  the  suggestions  of  friendly  critics,  like  Prof. 
G.  L.  Burr  of  Cornell,  has  been  an  interesting  by-product, 
perhaps  not  contemplated  when  the  appointments  were  made 
by  the  central  board.  The  diversion  found  by  the  readers  was 
in  turn  not  anticipated  by  the  examiners  when  they  asked  the 
questions  that  called  forth  the  information,  that  the  ^^  omnibus 
bill  provided  tha/t  negroes  were  to  ride  in  omnibuses  on  the 
same  footing  as  whites";  that  ^  the  omnibus  bill  was  the  bill 
into  which  all  those  things  which  were  needed  at  the  time 
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Construe-  ^ere  put " ;  that  "  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  was  the  line  north 

liOII  oi  *■  ' 

^SSSIS^  ^^  which  corn  whiskey  could  not  be  sold";  that  "the  free- 
taihStS^  Boilers  were  land-grabbers.  They  were  Democrats  who  believed 
in  giving  Mexico  all  she  wanted.    The  outcome  showed  the  true 
American  spirit  —  we  are  bound  to  have  what  we  want." 

If  one  of  the  examiners  in  history  believes  heartily  in  the 
admission  of  students  to  college  by  examination,  if  another 
believes  in  the  certificate  system,  and  if  a  third  believes  in 
admission  to  college  neither  by  examination  nor  by  certificate, 
but  by  the  system  of  accredited  schools,  then  the  preparation 
of  questions  for  admission  to  college  by  examination  has,  for 
the  majority  of  the  examiners  in  history,  been,  indeed  a  case 
of  greatness  thrust  on  them.  In  any  event,  they  have  believed 
that  the  office  of  examiner  is  one  held  in  trust  to  this  body, 
and  they  have  welcomed  this  opportunity  of  giving  an  account 
of  their  stewardship. 

Dr  James  Sullivan  —  There  are  six  persons  concerned  in  the 
making  of  the  college  entrance  examination  paper  in  history. 
These  are,  on  the  college  side,  the  examiner,  the  reader,  and  the 
president  of  the  college;  and  on  the  side  of  the  school,  the  teacher, 
the  pupil,  and  the  head  of  the  school. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  examiner  is  one  of  the  youngest 
instructors  in  the  college,  with  little  or  no  experience  in  framing 
questions;  and,  where  the  burden  of  making  the  examination 
falls  on  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  history  department,  there 
is  possibly  too  little  attention  paid  to  getting  thoroughly  good 
and  suitable  questions.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  man 
is  a  great  scholar,  he  is  a  good  examiner.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  in  Oxford  is  the  very  poorest  examiner. 

The  readers  are  frequently  the  youngest  instructors,  and  in 
many  cases  are  graduate  students,  whom  a  money  consideration, 
and  not  an  interest  in  the  subject,  draws  to  the  work.  This, 
however,  is  not  such  a  serious  defect,  if  the  work  is  thoroughly 
supervised  by  an  older  member  of  the  department.  It,  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  sometimes  the  head  of  the  department  or 
the  president  of  the  college  feels  the  need  of  setting  some  percent- 
age of  failures  which  should  not  be  exceeded,  or,  if  not  actually 
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doing  this,  at  leaat  makes  the  readers  feel  that  they  have  rejected  ^J^Jf"*^' 
too  many  candidates.  The  standard  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  SJJStoa- 
Bchool  will  never  be  raised  while  such  methods  are  pnrsned.  inhSSSn 

The  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  are  naturally  anxiou-^  to 
see  as  many  as  possible  of  their  pupils  pass  the  examination.  No 
matter  how  good  the  teacher,  he  is  bound  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  crammer  if  the  aim  of  his  teaching  is  to  get  his  pupils 
through  the  examinations  as  now  set. 

The  principals  of  preparatory  schools  are  interested  in  seeing 
a  large  number  of  their  pupils  enter  college,  and  their  judgment 
of  a  teacher's  work  is  influenced  by  the  number  of  candidates  who 
pass  the  examination.  Some  principals  figure  out  the  percentages 
of  passes  and  failures  in  their  schools  and  compare  them  with 
those  attained  by  other  schools.  The  teacher  who  is  not  success- 
ful in  getting  a  large  number  of  his  boys  through,  no  matter  how 
good  he  may  be  in  imparting  information  in  a  way  to  develop  the 
powers  of  judgment  and  reason,  will  certainly  not  be  retained  by 
the  head  of  the  school.  The  candidate  for  entrance  wants  to  get 
through  his  examination,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  gain  any  train- 
ing which  may  develop  general  ability,  but  which  does  not  fill 
him  with  the  necessary  facts  by  drill  and  reviews  to  enable  him 
to  pass. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  or  nonadvisability  of  the  ex- 
amination system  does  not  enter  here.  I  believe  that  examina- 
tions can  be  set  which  will  reduce  cramming  to  a  minimum,  and 
by  the  results  of  which  teaching  may  be  judged.  By  the  results 
of  examinations  as  now  set,  however,  I  do  not  think  this  is 
possible. 

The  committee  appointed  by  various  associations  since  1892 
have  realized  that  there  is  some  serious  defect  in  the  teaching  of 
history.  In  the  reports  of  the  Madison  conference  in  1892,  the 
committee  of  seven  and  the  New  England  History  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, the  most  important  jwrtions  are  those  on  the  use  of  his- 
tory in  developing  the  powers  of  judgment  and  reason.  One 
might  naturally  expect,  that  as  these  committees  were  made  up 
largely  of  collie  instructors,  the  entrance  examinations  would 
show  the  effect  of  their  recommendations  and  would  contain  an 
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Construe- increasingly  larger  proportion  of  questions  testing  the  judgment 

wimRSf.  ^^^  reason. 

In  hiS?o5T  F<>r  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such  were  the  case 
or  not,  I  have  examined  the  entrance  papers  in  history  since 
1893  from  13  colleges  in  different  parts  of  this  country.  The 
questions  on  these  papers  may  be  grouped  under  the  following 
11  heads:  (1)  purely  memory;  (2)  geographic  catalogue;  (3) 
date  catalogue;  (4)  term  catalogue;  (5)  comparative;  (6)  judg- 
ment and  reason;  (7)  geography  and  chronology  of  the  new 
type ;  (8)  outside  reading^  optional ;  (9)  outside  reading,  required ; 
(10)  notebook;  (11)  preparation.  Of  these  only  a  few  require 
definition.  By  geographic  catalogue  is  understood  a  list  of 
places  to  "  locate  and  tell  for  what  noted;  "  date  catalogue  —  a 
list  of  dates,  "tell  for  what  noted;"  term  catalogue  —  a  lUt 
of  terms  to  define.  By  geography  and  chronology  questiona 
of  the  new  type  is  meant  those  questions  which  bring  out  a 
knowledge  of  geography  and  chronology  in  connection  with 
larger  questions. 

Most  of  the  headings  can  be  disposed  of  very  rapidly.  The 
date  catalogue  has  fortunately  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Of  about  200  papers  which  I  examined  it  appeared  on  three 
only,  but  those,  curiously  enough,  were  of  very  recent  date.  The 
evils  of  such  a  form  of  question  are  too  obvious  to  need  com- 
ment. Optional  questions  on  outside  reading  appeared  on  the 
Harvard  papers  till  1898,  when  they  were  dropped.  Begimung 
with  1900,  such  questions  have  appeared  on  the  papers  of 
several  of  the  colleges,  and  on  those  of  the  Examination  Board 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  Notebooks  have  not  been 
called  for  except  at  Harvard,  and  there  only  since  1900.    The 

geographic  catalogue  still  finds  almost  universal  favor,  one 
question  of  this  kind  generally  finding  a  place  on  the  papers 
of  each  of  the  colleges,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  term 
catalogue.  Fortunately  the  geography  and  chronology  ques* 
tions  of  the  new  type  are  finding  favor,  and  we  may  hope  to 
see  them  supplant  altogether  the  older  geographic  and  chron- 
ologic catalogues.  The  use  of  comparative  questions  and  those 
testing  the  judgment  and  reason  is  not  at  all  general,  though 
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most  of  the  colleges  have  put  such  on  their  papers  occasionally,  construc- 
The  type  of  question  generally  used,  and  used  to  the  exclusion  JJ*^^ 
of  almost  all  others,  is  that  which  we  have  designated  as  the  fn  SiSfJi^ 
purely  memory  question.     Since  the  reports  of  the  various 
committees  mentioned  above,  there  has  been  no   observable 
decrease  in  queations  of  this  sort.    They  usually  form  about 
90)<  of  each  paper,  seldom  less  than  75,^,  and  often  lOOj^.    For 
this  preponderance  of  the  purely  memory  question  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse.    The  colleges  have  preached  one  thing 
and  practised  another.    We  all  know  that  it  is  easier  for  exam- 
iners to  find  questions  testing  the  memory  only  than  it  is  to 
work  out  good  comparative  questions  and  those  testing  the 
judgment  and  reason.    The  colleges  have  usually  chosen  the 
easier  method.   Such  action  on  their  part  can  not  be  too  severely 
condemned. 

It  may  be  urged  that  all  questions  are  memory  questions. 
That  is  true  enough,  but  they  need  not  be  purely  memory.  In 
other  words,  the  candidate  may  always  be  required  to  show 
his  ability,  by  using  the  facts  which  he  has  learned,  to  make 
comparisons  and  to  exercise  his  judgment  and  reason.  Com- 
mittees made  up  largely  of  college  men  tell  us  that  history 
is  not  a  purely  memory  subject,  but  that  it  trains  the  observa- 
tion^  the  judgment  and  reason;  and  yet  no  one  would  ever 
know  that  liistory  was  anything  but  a  memory  subject,  were 
he  to  confine  his  researches  to  glancing  over  the  college 
entrance  papers  of  today. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  many  teachers  in  the  secondary 
schools  do  not  wish  to  see  anything  but  the  purely  memory 
questions.  These  permit  of  cramming,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
teaching  they  want  to  do.  Poor  teachers  can  cram  pupils  as 
well  as  good  teachers,  but  they  can  not  train  the  observation, 
the  judgment  and  the  reason  half  as  well.  That  is  a  reason 
for  dropping  the  purely  memory  question  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  college  paper,  for  such  action  will  reduce  cramming  to 
a  minimum,  and  make  necessary  an  improved  standard  for 
history  teacher& 
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gJ2»*5"«-  Poop  questions,  supposed  to  test  ability  to  make  comparisons 
e^^?^-  ^^^  *^  t^t  the  judgment  and  reason,  have  been  set,  but  this  is 
in'SiSt^V  no  cause  for  a  condemnation  of  good  questions  of  this  kind.  I 
feel  that  a  question  which  calls  for  the  comparison  of  two  great 
men  finds  no  place  on  the  entrance  paper.  Some  good  examples 
may  be  found,  such  as  "Compare  Blaine  with  Clay,"  but  in 
general  answers  to  such  questions  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
mere  word  writing,  if  they  amount  to  that. 

There  are  other  faults  in  the  papers  even  of  the  last  two  years 
besides  that  of  the  great  preponderance  of  the  purely  memory 
question.  There  is  the  stereotyped  form  of  printing  the  paper. 
If  there  is  any  good  reason  for  not  changing  the  form  every  year, 
it  has  escaped  my  attention.  The  geographic  catalogue  is  still 
present,  where  it  should  have  been  abandoned  long  ago.  Ques- 
tions of  this  sort  lead  the  teacher  to  coach  the  candidates  to 
memorize  stereotyped  answers  describing  the  location  of  a  place 
and  giving  an  important  fact  about  it,  while  the  pupil  remains 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  true  geographic  position  on  the  map,  and 
its  real  importance  in  history.  The  term  catalogue  is  not  so  bad, 
but  it  leads  to  a  similar  treatment  by  the  teacher,  and,  with 
such  treatment,  history  becomes  for  the  pupil  a  dictionary  of 
terms  and  places  without  any  unity. 

Some  general  faults  of  examinations  without  regard  to  any 
particular  kind  of  question  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  As 
a  rule  the  examinations  are  too  long,  one  extreme  case  having 
25  questions  to  be  answered  in  an  hour.  Examinations  of  this 
sort  encourage  short  answers,  and  do  not  lead  the  teachers  to 
train  their  pupils  to  write  or  to  recite  at  length  on  any  one  topic. 
This  extreme  length  of  examinations  seems  to  be  due  to  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  examiners  that  their  examinations  must 
touch  on  every  point  covered  by  a  textbook,  or  that  by  giving 
many  questions  they  may  enable  the  weak  candidates  to  pass. 

Questions  frequently  suggest  too  much,  the  following  being  a 
common  form  and  good  example:  "  Marius  and  the  Invasion  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  What  successful  experiences  in  war- 
fare had  given  Marius  and  his  army  confidence?  What  had  the 
invaders  done  to  terrify  Italy  ?    Plan  of  the  invasion ;  tactics  and 
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counterplan  of  Marius;  the  victory  at  Aquae  Sextiae;  at  Ver- construc- 

tion  of 

cellae;  what  became  of  the  German  invadere?    When  were  they  JJ^^^ 
avenged?"  fe^' 

We  note  the  same  questions  occurring  again  and  again  in 
exactly  the  same  words.  There  seems  to  be  a  decided  paucity 
of  invention  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  in  this  respect,  for, 
though  it  is  necessary  to  examine  on  the  same  topics,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  phrasing  of  questions  should  not  be 
changed.  It  seems  that  the  examiners,  instead  of  trying  to  find 
new  questions  or  new  phraseology,  content  themselves  with  re- 
producing at  intervals  questions  which  they  find  on  old  papers. 

It  would  scarcely  be  to  1  he  point  to  find  so  many  faults  without 
making  some  suggestions  for  improvement.  Geographical  and 
chronologic  questions  should  form  a  part  of  some  larger  question. 
For  instance:  Trace  the  career  of  Hannibal  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  giving  the  important  dates,  and  locating  on  the  map 
the  places  you  mention.  There  should  be  .more  questions  concerning 
the  effect  of  environment  on  the  development  of  peoples.  The  term 
catalogue  should  be  used  with  discretion,  and  few  terms  put  in  one 
question.  This  would  give  the  candidate  time  to  explain  at  some 
length  the  terms  asked  for.  As  the  questions  are  given  now,  the 
candidate  has  barely  time  to  jot  down :  Heliaea — Popular  supreme 
court  at  Athens;  Magna  Charta — Document  issued  by  John.  Suoh 
answers  are  vicious,  because  they  encourage  the  student  to  try 
to  retain  only  enough  about  a  term  or  iuBtitution  to  enable  him 
to  give  a  brief  definition  and  no  more.  Crowding  the  different 
terms  into  one  question  is  due  to  the  same  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  examiners  which  makes  them  give  25  questions  to  be 
answered  in  an  hour.  They  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  not  test- 
ing a  candidate's  knowledge  unless  they  touch  every  conceivable 
point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  term,  "  apella  "  or  "  ecclesia," 
will  test  whether  a  candidate  has  done  his  work  well  or  not. 

In  line  with  this  same  recommendation  about  the  term  ques- 
tion is  another  about  the  number  of  questions  an  hour  which  a 
candidate  should  be  called  on  to  answer.  Candidates  properly 
prepared  should  be  able  to  write  20  minutes  or  longer  on  a  given 
question  and  should  not  find  it  necessary  to  have  leading  steps 
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gjnstnic-  put  in  the  question  in  order  to  draw  out  their  information. 
examrmtL  S^PPOse,  foF  example,  a  question  reads:  "  The  Second  Punic 
ui^huffir  War."  A  poorly  prepared  candidate  will  be  at  an  absolute  loss 
to  do  much  of  anything  with  it,  and  his  poor  grade  will  be  his 
teacher's  fault.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  consider  such 
questions  in  general  under  the  headings  of  causes,  events  and 
results.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  examiners  to  specify  all 
these  things.  Further,  under  the  head  of  each  of  these  divisions, 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  make  groups  of  such  headings  as 
political,  commercial,  military,  economic,  social,  religious.  Such 
groupings,  and  not  events,  should  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
pupil's  memory.  Any  question,  no  matter  of  what  sort,  has  its 
divisions;  and  pupils  should  be  so  taught  that,  when  they  are 
asked  for  the  life  of  a  great  man,  or  the  description  of  some  gov- 
ernment, they  will  be  able  to  outline  the  question  in  its  essential 
parts  and  not  feel  the  necessity  of  having  a  score  of  subsidiary 
questions  to  bring  out  their  knowledge. 

As  long  as  the  examiners  put  their  questions  with  helps  for 
the  candidate  in  the  form  of  numerous  side  questions,  just  so 
long  will  teachers  fail  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  write  fully  and 
connectedly  on  any  topic. 

The  examiners  themselves  are  not  always  competent,  and 
more  attention  should  be  paid  by  the  colleges  to  their  selection. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  good  texts  used 
in  the  schools,  and  see  to  it  that  questions  on  the  examination 
papers  can  be  answered  from  those  texts.  A  cooperation  between 
the  examiners  and  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  is 
highly  advisable.  As  a  suggestion,  I  would  ask  the  examiners 
to  send  to  the  history  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  requests 
for  questions  which  they  think  suitable  for  the  examination 
papers,  and  further,  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  readers  of 
the  examination  papers  be  chosen  from  the  secondary  school 
teachers.  If  this  plaa  were  followed,  it  would  form  a  happy 
medium  between  the  examination  system  as  it  now  exists  and 
the  accrediting  system.  We  should  have  examinations  set  and 
read  by  the  secondary  school  teachers  under  the  supervision  of 
the  colleges. 
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Good  questions  occur  to  most  of  us  which  never  appear  on  the  §JS*of**^ 
examinations ;  and  I  am  sure  the  teachers  would  be  only  too  SS^S- 
glad  to  send  them  to  the  colleges.  As  examples  I  submit  the  ^^SiSumt 
following: 

Compare  the  grievances  of  a  provincial  town  under  the  Roman 
republic  with  those  of  a  member  of  the  I>elian  League. 

Compare  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  the  education  of  a 
lioman  and  an  Athenian  gentleman. 

Contrast  the  relative  advantages  of  Sicily  with  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  sea  as  fields  for  Greek  colonization. 

Describe  in  detail  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  elements  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  show  why  the  sy&tem  came  into  existence 
and  why  it  died  out. 

Give  an  account  of  the  steps  in  the  Reformation  taken  during 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  make  clear  why  it  was  that  she  supported 
protestantism,  when  she  is  known  to  have  had  leanings  toward 
Catholicism. 

Describe  fully  the  condition  of  the  people  at  the  North  and  at 
the  South  before  the  Civil  War,  and  account  for  their  decided 
differences,  when  in  1620  they  were  of  the  same  people  and  from 
the  same  country. 

By  the  use  of  questions  like  these,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
words  '^  in  detail,"  ^'  at  length "  and  ^^  fully,"  the  examiners 
will  go  far  toward  reducing  cramming  to  a  minimum  and 
making  possible  the  statement,  which  we  should  all  like  to  hear, 

that  "good  teacliing  may  be  judged  by  the  results  of  college 
entrance  examinations." 

DISCUSSION 

Professor  Edward  P.  Cheyney  —  I  understand  my  duty  to  be  to 
call  attention  to  the  deficiencies,  not  to  the  excellences  of  the  paper 
which  makes  the  subject  of  your  discussion  and  of  the  entrance 
examination  papers  which  that  paper  defends.  It  would  be  easy 
to  fill  ,my  allotted  10  minutes  with  very  sincere  expressions  of 
approval  of  the  work  of  Miss  Salmon  and  her  committee.  We 
all  owe  to  her  and  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  formulation 
of  the  problem  and  of  principles,  their  analysis  of  conditions, 
and  their  suggestive  questions.  Similarly,  I  could  second  many 
of    Dr    Sullivan's    judicious    criticisms    and    suggestions    for 
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«on*o?**"  much  needed  improvements.  This  I  wish  to  acknowledge  once 
lx£m?n^  ^or  all  and  disavow  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
iii^SiSSmt  committee  and  the  suggestions  of  Dr  Sullivan.  But  I  am  to 
call  attention  to  those  points  in  which  they  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  either  acted  wisely  or  criticized  sufficiently  incisively. 
•  My  fundamental  criticism  may  be  expressed  in  one  word, 
overrefinement,  or  perhaps  better,  overelaboration.  In  the  first 
place,  the  papers  made  out  by  the  committee  and  defended  by 
Miss  Salmon  undertake  too  much.  They  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  part  of  a  student's  education  in  history.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  opportunities  for  this,  and  the  circumstances 
of  entrance  examinations  are  not  favorable  to  it.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  functions  of  an  examiner  in  history  to  test  the  general 
reasoning  powers  of  a  student;  to  train  his  general  powers  of 
observation  and  analysis;  to  try  to  correlate  his  knowledge  of 
history  with  that  of  other  subjects.  This  is  too  ambitious  a  pro- 
gram for  two  and  a  half  hours  in  a  strange  place,  under  adverse 
conditions,  and  with  an  ulterior  object  overshadowing  all  others. 
Entrance  examinations  in  history  must  always  play  a  somewhat 
humble  role.  They  can  only  be  a  rough  estimate  of  a  student's 
ability.  History  is  not  like  mathematics  or  a  language,  where 
an  answer  is  either  right  or  wrong.  The  question  is,  how  far 
right,  how  far  wrong?  It  is  a  matter  of  degree  of  excellence. 
Again,  students  can  not  be  expected  to  have  all  their  historical 
acquisitions  available  at  any  one  time.  What  they  have  gotten 
from  its  study  is  represented  rather  in  their  mental  fiber  and 
moral  attitude  than  in  their  stock  of  available  facts. 

An  entrance  examination  in  history  can  at  best  prove  but  one 
thing;  that  is,  whether  the  pupil  has  had  an  intelligent  course 
of  teaching  and  study  in  the  field  of  history  under  examination. 
A  rigid  and  intelligent  reading  of  his  answers  is  of  course  re- . 
quired.  The  examiner  should  not  pass  any  paper  which  does 
not  give  evidence  of  intelligent  past  study  on  the  part  Df  the 
student;  but  he  should  not  refuse  any  which  does  give  it. 

Secondly,  the  papers  prepared  by  the  committee  are  over- 
elaborate  because  they  classify  too  much.  Too  much  of  the  skel- 
eton of  the  paper  shows.     It  is  undesirable  to  divide  history  into 
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subsubjects ;  narration,  geography,  biography,  political  develop-  constnic- 
ment^  material  development  etc.     Miss  Salmon  enumerates  "  art,  J^SSSf- 
biography,  commerce,  geography,  legislation,  literature,  manu-  tnhSSn 
factures,  politics,  religion,  and  war."     If  treated  in  this  way, 
both  teachers  and  students  are  apt  to  get  the  idea  that  history 
is  a  compound  subject  made  up  of  many  separate  subjects,  a 
certain  amount  of  each  of  which  must  be  learned.    History  is 
really  one  and  should  be  so  treated.    The  papers  should  be  more 
simple. 

Thirdly,  the  papers  are  overelaborate  because  they  tend  to 
drop  into  stereotyped  forms.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
papers  must  be  made  out  every  year  and  year  after  year.  If  the 
questions  are  to  be  made  out  according  to  a  set  system,  that 
system  will  inevitably  react  on  the  secondary  schools  and  tend  to 
a  stereotyped  method  of  teaching. 

This  is  highly  undesirable.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  greatest 
need  in  order  to  get  good  entrance  examinations  in  history  is  to 
get  good  teachers  of  history  in  the  schools.  Let  us  not  dictate 
to  these  teachers  too  much;  not  belittle  their  office;  not  dis- 
courage their  experimenting.  History  teaching  in  the  schools 
is  their  problem,  not  ours.  Let  them  work  it  out  in  their  own 
way,  with  their  own  lessons  of  experience  and  their  own  re- 
wards for  success.  A  stereotyped  examination  i)apir  is  an  in- 
terference with  this  process. 

I  believe  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  if  school  teach- 
ers and  their  pupils  would  forjret  all  ahout  college  and  college 
entrance  examinations,  and  bend  all  their  energies  to  making 
a  good  study  of  the  subject  for  its  own  sake,  without  any  ulterior 
object  in  view.  When  pupils  in  school  are  studying  history,  the 
best  school  course  will  also  be  the  best  college  preparatory 
course.  College  examiners  must  not  lay  down  too  close  direc- 
tions for  school  teachers.  Hold  up  a  high  standard,  but  do  not 
make  it  intrusive  or  require  exactly  one  thing  from  all. 

To  sum  up,  my  one  criticism  of  the  previous  papers  is  that  the 
entrance  examination  they  advocate  undertakes  too  much.  This 
is  so  because  (1)  their  ideal  is  unattainable,  (2)  it  introduces  too 
much  subdivision,  and  (3)  it  usurps  functions  which  should  be- 
long to  the  secondary  school  teacher. 
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Constnic-      [Prof.  Paul  Van  Dvke,  of  Princeton  Tniversitv,  continued  the 

tloii  of  "■ 

examlJUi-  ^is^^^BSion.] 

inhSS^  Dr  E.  W.  Lyttlc  —  There  is  a  thought  that  I  wish  to  expregs. 
It  has  been  said  that  examinations  abridge  the  liberties  of 
teachers.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  the  liberties  of  our  teachers 
should  be  somewhat  abridged  in  these  examinations?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  history  teachers  suffer  more  from  the  results 
of  license,  from  lack  of  any  proper  consensus  of  opinion,  than 
from  the  abridgment  of  their  liberty,  and  would  it  not  be  well 
to  restrain  the  liberty  of  teachers  in  history  examinations? 
I  believe  we  are  suffering  from  too  much  liberty. 

Dr  Henry  £.  Shephard —  [A  summary]  Dr  Shephard  concurred 
with  the  essential  features  of  Miss  Salmon's  paper,  and  con- 
tinued as  follows:  It  is  a  just  and  rational  contention  that 
examination  questions  in  history  which  are  capable  only  of 
an  explicit  answer,  negative  or  affirmative,  may  present  more 
formidable  difficulties  than  those  whose  range  and  complexity 
admit  of  latitude  and  discrimination,  and  bring  into  requisition 
the  facility  of  coordination  and  correlation.  He  illustrated  his 
thesis  by  a  number  of  questions  propounded  from  memory,  such 
for  example,  as,  "Which  king  of  England  was  crowned  four 
times?"  "Who  was  the  onlv  American  that  received  a  title 
of  nobility  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire?"  "Which  queen  of 
England  was  crowned  in  the  Island  of  Cj'prus,  and  was  prob- 
ably never  in  England?"  "Who  was  the  only  English  pope?" 
"  Who  was  the  first  king  of  England  to  receive  the  title  of 
Majesty?"  "Which  queen  of  England  had  five  stepmothers?" 
"Who  was  the  last  Holy  Roman  emperor  crowned  at  Rome?" 
The  list  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  but  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  questions  contemplated. 

He  found  himself  in  sympathy  with  Miss  Salmon's  views  in 
regard  to  the  rare  value  of  comparative  study  in  every  sphere 
of  knowledge,  specially  in  the  field  of  history  and  literature; 
for  literature,  in  its  intensest  aim  and  idea,  is  the  artistic 
expression  of  the  historic  life.  He  regarded  Miss  Salmon's 
reference  to  the  teacher  of  his  early  davs,  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve,  as  eminently  just  and  felicitous;  for  in  his  catholic 
and  versatile  scholarship,  there  is  exhibited  a  range  and  rich- 
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ness  of  culture  such  as  moderu  specialization  has  almost  effaced  SS^,^^ 
in   the  rigor  and  relentlessness  of  its  differentiating  methods,  ezamina- 

tton  paper 

He  had  learned  as  much  English  as  he  did  Greek,  while  a  *»  history 
student    in    Professor    Gildersleeve's    Greek    classes    at    the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Professor  Van  Dyke's  criticisms  specially  appealed  to  his 
sj-mpathies  and  his  judgment.  His  tribute  to  the  older  school 
of  Mstorians,  he  regarded  as  thoroughly  just  and  discriminating, 
and  alluded  to  the  stimulating  power  of  Macaulay  as  a  brilliant 
illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  his  generalization. 

Lack  of  time  rendered  an  elaboration  of  the  speaker's  views 
impossible,  and  they  are  presented  in  the  merest  outline.  He 
also  discussed  the  most  effective  modes  of  developing  a  rational 
interest  in  the  study  of  history,  in  the  special,  section  devoted 
to  this  subject;  but  was  unable  to  present  the  question  ade- 
quately in  consequence  of  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal. 

[Dr  Julius  Sachs,  of  New  York,  spoke  briefly  in  support  of 
the  paper  presented  by  Miss  Salmon,  and  also  of  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  examination  committee.] 

Frof.  J.  B.  Carter  —  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  discussion,  and  I  rise  to  two  points.  Dr  Sachs  has  just 
defended  Miss  Salmon's  paper  from  the  charge  of  trying  to 
educate  the  pupil  instead  of  merely  examining  him.  I  grant 
him  the  defense;  but,  allowing  that  to  be  so,  her  idea  seems 
to  me  to  be  to  educate  the  teacher  of  the  preparatory  schools 
of  the  country  through  the  paper,  in  regard  to  what  things 
they  are  to  teach  in  history  and  what  methods  they  are  to 
employ.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  position  is  fundamentally 
false,  in  that  it  ten-ds  to  increase  the  already  unhealthfully 
exaggerated  interest  which  the  preparatory  schools  are  taking 
in  the  question  of  examinations.  There  is  much  too  great  a 
tenden<iy  to  prepare  for  examination,  rather  than  to  teach  a 
subject.  Teach  the  boy  history  for  its  own  sake,  not  merely 
or  even  chiefly  that  he  may  pass  an  examination.  The  pre- 
paratory school  is  a  far  greater  thing  than  a  mere  coach  for 
examination.  It  is  an  institution  which  is  responsible  for  the 
intellectual  growth  of  the  boy  in  the  period  preceding  his  col- 
lege course. 
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Construe-     Mv  secood  point  is,  that  Miss  Salmon's  idea  for  an  examina- 
tion of  "^  r  t 

eumj^  tion  paper  in  history  seems  to  prefer  judgment  questions  to 
iii^SiSory  memory  questions,  and  hence  (according  to  her  device  to  teach 
the  schools)  to  emphasize  what  I  believe  to  be  pedagogieally 
false,  namely,  the  attempt  to  substitute  judgment  for  memory 
in  the  pupil.  This  is  contrary  to  Nature,  who  has  given  the 
pupil  a  good  memory,  but  allow^s  no  judgment.  Teach  the 
children  facts,  make  them  know  things,  send  them  to  college 
with  some  knowledge.  Their  history  can  be  taught,  ought  to 
be  taugh  philosophically,  but  it  can  be  so  taught  only  when  the 
preparatory  school  has  given  the  student  this  fact.  Send  as 
boys  who  know  the  fundamental  facts,  and  we  will  try  to  teach 
them  to  correlate  them.  But  we  have  no  time  in  our  college 
course  to  teach  both  facts  and  their  correlation. 

Prof.  Charles  N.  Cobb  —  I  w^ant  to  call  attention  to  one  fact 
at  the  close  of  this  discussion,  namely,  that  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  universities  in  the  country  has  kept  a  careful 
tabulation  for  years  with  regard  to  the  course  in  the  umversity, 
of  students  entering  in  different  ways,  either  by  exanodnation 
or  by  certificate.  The  result  in  that  university  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  students  entering  on  examinations 
not  set  by  that  university. 

Erof .  Si^y  T.  ^o^Und  —  The  result  of  this  discussion  seems 
to  be,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  examination  of  history  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  that  the  teacher  should  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  examination  is  for  the  purpose  of  entrance  into 
the  college.  I  can  not  see  how  the  teacher  can  be  free  in  these 
examinations,  if  he  knows  his  work  is  to  be  tested  by  somebody 
else.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  teacher  of  the  secondary  school, 
who  has  taught  the  student  in  history,  knows  himself  best 
whether  the  student  knows  any  history  or  not. 

Hiss  Eleanor  L.  Lord  —  The  criticism  has  just  been  made  that, 
in  spite  of  the  stress  laid  by  the  committee  of  seven  on  the  fact 
that  history  is  not  a  mere  memory  exercise,  a  disproportionate 
number  of  questions  that  merely  test  the  memory  still  appear 
on  the  entrance  papers  set  by  the  colleges. 

I  would  suggest  in  answer  to  this  that  history  deals  obviously 
with  facts,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  render  these 
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data  available  for  future  use  without  the  aid  of  the  memory,  suscei- 

^_  laneous 

Moreover,  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  truth  of  psychology  buainesi 
that  in  early  youth  the  memory  is  more  easily  trained  than  in 
later  life,  when  the  power  of  judgment  is  more  appropriately 
developed ;  the  immature  mind  handles  the  concrete  more  readily 
than  the  abstract.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  the  facts  of 
history,  whether  geographic,  or  chronologic  or  what  not  are  to 
become  a  part  of  the  student's  mental  furniture,  the  preparatory 
school  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  insistence  on  definite, 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  undisputed  facts  of  history.  I  take 
it  that  the  committee  of  seven  did  not  intend  to  recommend  that 
memorization  should  be  entirely  eliminated,  but  that,  while  ex- 
amination papers  should  not  be  overloaded  with  questions  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  cramming,  a  fair  proportion  should 
be  allowed  to  such  questions  as  test  the  accuracy  and  definite- 
ness  of  the  student's  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  power  to  draw 
comparisons  and  deduce  conclusions  from  authenticated  data. 

A  college  instructor  dealing  with  freshman  classes  ought  to 
be  able  to  presuppose  just  such  definiteness  of  historical  knowl- 
edge, and  not  be  forced  to  take  time  for  the  sort  of  training  that 
should  have  been  afforded  by  the  preparatory  school  as  a  founda- 
tion for  that  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  analysis  and  synthesis 
that  specially  differentiates  collegiate  from  secondary  school 
instruction  in  history. 

Properly  to  adjust  the  proportion  of  memory  questions  in  an 
examination  paper  to  questions  that  test  the  power  of  judgment 
probably  requires  ^'  special  grace/'  and  the  ideal  examiner,  like 
the  ideal  teacher,  is  evidently  bom  and  not  made;  but  it  is  this 
very  nicety  of  balance  which,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  the  aim 
of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  admission  to  college  of 
candidates  in  history. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS^ 
Friday  morning.    The  president  announced  the  appointment 
of  the  following  temporary  committees: 

Auditinff  committee.  Dr  J.  E.  Gilpin,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; and  Principal  Samuel  C.  Fairley,  of  the  Granger  Place 
School,  Canandaigua  N.  Y. 

1  For  reports  Rubmitted  at  the  Friday  afternoon  session,  and  action  thereon,  tee  p.  47-51 
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uneous  '^^  committce  on  nominations.  President  A.  V.  V.  Raymond, 
busineM  ^f  Union  University ;  Dean  Grif9n,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University ; 
Principal  James  M.  Green,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
School;  Head  Master  James  L.  Patterson,  of  Chestnut  Hill 
School,  Philadelphia;  and  President  Edward  M.  Oallandet,  of 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington  D.  C. 

Saturday  morning.  The  president  called  for  the  report  of  the 
treasurer,  which  is  as  follows: 

Treasurer's  report 
To  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Marvland: 

I  present  herewith  my  report  as  treasurer  of  your  association 
for  the  year  1901-2,  with  the  customary  itemized  statement 
and  vouchers:  Receipts 

Balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  Nov.  29,  1901 |285  65 

Received   membership   dues    for    1897-98   from    one 

school 5  . . 

Received   membership   dues   for    1898-99    from    two 

schools 10 

Received  membership  dues  for  1899-1900  from  three 

schools 15 

Received   membership   dues   for    1900-1   from    six 

schools 30 

Received    membership    dues    for    1901-2    from    133 

schools 665   . . 

Received    membership    dues    for    1902-3    from    four 

schools 20  . . 

Amount  of  receipts  to  Nov.  29,  1902 |1 030  65 

Biabursements 
For  printing,  binding  and  distributing  pro- 
ceedings 1901 1366  27 

Other  printing 39  25 

Postage,  expressage  and  telegrams 49  97 

Expenses  of  the  executive  committee 67  78 

Stationery 6  . . 

Services  of  a  stenographer 60  66 

Typewriting 27  80 

Amount  of  disbursements |617  73 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  Nov.  29,  1902. .       $412  92 


.  • 
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Six  schools  are  in  arrears  for  membership  dues  of  18994900;  J«{f^«;i; 
10  for  1900-1;  and  37  for  1901-2.    The  balance  in  the  treasurer's  «»»»«»•» 
hands  with  these  arrearages,  the  greater  part  of  which  will 
doubtless  be  paid,  and  with  the  dues  for  the  incoming  year,  will 
more  than  suffice  for  the  probable  expenditures  of  the  associa- 
tion during  1902-3. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  B.  Kibfiter,  Treasurer 
Lancaster  Pa.  Nov,  28,  1902 

Seport  of  auditing  committee 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  account  of  Prof.  John 
B-  Kieflfer,  treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  beg  leave 
to  report  that  the  account  submitted  has  been  examined  and 

found  correct. 

J.  Elliott  Gilpin 

Adopted  Samuel   Cole  Pairlby 

Committees  selected 

The  president  announced  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  five 
representatives  from  the  secondary  schools  on  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  and,  as  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  closes  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
comjnittee  be  reappointed  to  continue  the  work,  the  executive 
committee  had  accordingly  reappointed  the  following  persons: 
Dr  Julius  Sachs,  New  York;  Mr  Wilson  Farrand,  New  Jersey; 
Dr  James  G.  Croswell,  New  York;  Dr  S.  J.  McPherson,  Law- 
renceville  N.  J.;  and  Dr  James  L.  Patterson,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

Professor  Hale  moved  that  the  committee  on  entrance  require- 
ments in  English  should  be  continued.  The  committee  consists 
of  Professor  Francis  Hovey  Stoddard,  Head  Master  Wilson  Far- 
rand and  Professor  Franklin  T.  Baker. 

Adopted 

Besolution  of  thanks 

Dean  Crane  —  Mr  President :  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  this 
association  be  given  to  the  John  Hopkins  University  and  the 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  for  the  cordial  welcome  and  gen- 
erous hospitality  they  have  extended  to  this  association. 
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laaiSnifl  ^*  ^^^  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
business  features  of  these  meetings  was  the  opportunity  to  make  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  our  colleagues  and  to  exchange  our  views 
on  points  of  common  interest.  This  can  be  done  only  at  such 
social  meetings  as  the  hospitality  of  Baltimore  has  rendered  pos- 
sible. 

Adopted 

Officers.  The  committee  on  nominations  reported  the  following 
for  officers  of  the  association  for  the  coming  year : 

President,  President  Ira  Remsen,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore  Md. 

Yice  presidents,  Principal  Louise  Sheffield  Brownell  Saunders, 
Balliol  School,  Utica  N.  Y.;  Dr  S.  J.  McPherson,  Lawrenceville 
School,  Lawrenceville  N.  J. ;  President  James  D.  Moffatt,  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  Washington  Pa,;  Principal  A.  H. 
Berlin,  Wilmington  High  School,  Wilmington  Del.;  President 
Francis  A.  Soper,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore  Md. 

Secretary,  Dr  Herman  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  I'a. 

Treasurer,  Professor  John  B.  Kieffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Lancaster  Pa. 

Executive    committee,    President,    secretary    and    treasurer 

ex  officio;  also  Head  Master  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  Academy, 

Newark  N.  J.;  Dr  James  Russell  Parsons  jr,  University  of  the 

State  of  New  York,  Albany  N.  Y.;  Professor  Louis  Bevier  jr, 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick  N.  J. ;  Professor  Edward  Everett 

Hale  jr,  Union  Collie,  Schenectady  N.  Y. 

These  officers  were  elected. 

Adjourned  Herman  V.  Ames,  Secretary 

Notice.  The  next  annual  convention  of  the  association  will  he 
held  Nov.  27  and  28,  1903,  at  Columbia  ITniversity,  New  York  city. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  1902-3  iJ.t«t 


members 


LOCATXOH  INSTITUTION  BBAD  OF  INSTITUTION 

Albany  N.  Y Albany  Aoademy Henry  P.  Warren  L.H.D. 

Albany  N.  Y Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  .  Sec.  James  Rusaell  Parsons  jr.M.A.  LL.D. 

Alfred  N.  Y Alfred  University Boothe  C.  Davis  Ph.D. 

Allegheny  Pa Allegheny  Preparatory  Sch. .  Henry  C.  Pearson 

Allegheny  Pa. Western  Univ.  of  Pa W.  J.  Holland  Ph.D.  D.D. 

Allentown  Pa Muhlenberg  College Theodore  L.  Seip  D.D. 

Annandale  N.  Y St  Stephen's  College Rev.  Lawrence  T.  Cole  Ph.D. 

Annapolis  Md St  John's  College Thomas  Fell  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

Annville  Pa Lebanon  Valley  College Hervin  U.  Roop  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Asbury  Park  N.  J. . .  Asbury  Park  High  School. . .  Frederick  S.  Shepherd 

Aurora  N.  Y Wells  College Jasper  W.  Freley 

Baltimore  Md.  (714 

St  Paul  street) . . .  Arundell  School  for  Girls Elisabeth  Maxwell  CarroU.B.A. 

Baltimore  Md Baltimore  City  College Francis  A.  Soper  M.A. 

Baltimore  Md Bryn  Mawr  School Edith  Hamilton 

Baltimore  Md (The)  Country  School Roland  J.  Mulford 

Baltimore  Md Friends  School John  W.  Gregg  M.A. 

Baltimore  Md Girls  Latin  School W.  H.  Shelley 

Baltimore  Md - .  Johns  Hopkins  Univ Ira  Remsen  LL.D. 

Baltimore  Md.  (1406 

Park  av.) The  Randolph-Harrison  Sch.  Mrs  Alexander  Randall 

Baltimore  Md Woifian's  College J.  F.  Goucher 

Bayonne  N.  J Bayonne  City  High  School. .  P.  H.  Smith 

Bethlehem  Pa Bethlehem  Preparatory  Sch.  H.  A.  Foering 

Bethlehem  Pa Moravian  Parochial  School. .  Albert  G.  Rau  B.S. 

Bethlehem  Pa Moravian  Seminary J.  Max  Hark  D.D. 

Beverly  N.  J Famum  Preparatory  SchooL  James  B.  Dilks 

Birmingham  Pa.. . . .  Mountain  Seminary \  J*!®*  ^- f;  ^*^,      „  , 

(  Miss  S.  M.  Gallaher  M.A. 

Blairatown  N.  J ^Blair  Presbyterial  Academy..  John  C.  Shaipe 

Blairsville  Pa Blairsville  0>llege Rev.  S.  B.  Linhart 

Bloomsbuix  Pa State  Normal  School Judson  Perry  Welsh  MA.  Ph. I  > 

Bordcntown  N.  J. . . .  Bordentown  Militsry  Inst . .  •  Thomas  H.  Landon 

Bridfceton  N.  J West  Jersey  Aoademy Phoebus  W.  Lyon  MA. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Adelphi  College Charles  H.  Levermore  Ph.D. 

Brooklyn  N  .Y.  (188 

Linooln  place)....  Berkeley  Institute Julian  W.  Abemethy  Ph.D. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Boys  High  School John  Mickleborougfa 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Brooklyn  Pobrtechnio  Inst. .  Lawrence  C.  Hull 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Erasmus  Hall  High  School. .  W.  B.  Gimnison 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Manual  Training  High  Sch. .  Charles  D.  Larkins  Ph.B. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Packer  Institute Truman  J.  Backus  LL.D. 

Brooklyn  N.Y Pratt  Institute Luther  Gulick 

Bryn  Mawr  Pa Bryn  Mawr  College Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

Bryn  Mawr  Pa Miss  Baldwin's  School .Florence  Baldwin 

Buffalo  N.  Y Canisius  College Rev.  Aloysius  Pfeil 

Burlington  N.  J St  Mary's  Hall John  Fearnley  M.A. 

Bustleton  Pa St  Luke's  School Charles  H.  Strout 

Canandaigua  N.  Y. .  Granger  Place  School Samuel  C.  Fairley 

Canton  N.  Y St  Lawrence  Univ Almon  Gunnison  D.D.  LL.D. 

C^lisle  Pa Dickinson  Ck>llege George  Edward  Reed  D.D.  LL.D. 

Chambersburg  Pa.. .  Wilson  College Rev.  Samuel  A.  Martin  D.D. 

Chester  Pa Chester  High  School T.  S.  Cole  B.A. 

Chestertown  Md Washington  College Charles  W.  Reid  Ph.D. 

Chestnut  Hill  Pa.. . .   Chestnut  Hill  Academy James  L.  Patterson 

Clinton  N.  Y Hamilton  College M.  Woolsey  Stryker  D.D.  LL.D. 

CoUegeville  Pa Ursinus  College Henry  T.  Spangler  D.D. 
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list  of  LOCATION  iNSimrnoir  hbad  or  xNtrirunoN 

members    Dobbs  Ferry  N.  Y  . .  The  Maokensie  School Rev.  James  C.  Maokensie  Ph.D. 

Dover  Del Conferenoe  Academy Rev.  V.  S.  CoUinB 

East  Orange  N.  J. . .  East  Orange  High  School.. . .  Charles  W.  Evans 

Easton  Pa Eaaton  High  School B.  F.  Sandt 

Easton  Pa Lafayette  College Ethelbwt  D.  Warfield  LL.D. 

Frederick  Md Woman's  College Joseph  H.  Apple  M.A. 

Garden  City  L.  I.'. . .  Cathedral  Soh.  of  St  Paul's. .  Frederick  L.  Gamage  M. A. 

Geneva  N.  Y Hobart  College Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Jones  B.A.  If.D 

George  School  Pa. . .  George  School J.  S.  Walton  Ph.D. 

Georgetown  D.  C. . ,  Georgetown  College Father  J.  D.  Whitney 

Germantown  Pa Friends  School Davis  H.  Forssrthe 

Germantown  Pa Germantown  Academy William  Kershaw  Ph.D. 

Hamilton  N.  Y Colgate  Academy Frank  L.  Shepardson  M.A. 

Hamilton  N.  Y Colgate  University George  E.  Merrill  D.D.  LL.D. 

Harrisburg  Pa Harrisburg  High  School Samuel  A.  Baer 

Haverford  Pa Haverford  College Isaac  Sharpless  LL.D. 

Haverford  Pa Haverford  College  Grammar 

School Charles  S.  Grossman 

Hightstown  N.  J Peddle  Institute: Roger  W.  Swetland  B.A. 

Ithaca  N.  Y Cornell  University J.  G.  Schurman  M.A.  D.So.  LL.D. 

Ithaca  N.  Y Ithaca  High  School F.  D.  Bosmton 

Lancaster  Pa Franklin  A  Marshall  College .  John  S.  Stahr  Ph.D.  D.D. 

Lancaster  Pa Yeates  Institute Rev.  Frederick  Gardiner 

Lawrence  N.  Y Lawrence  School H.  D.  Pettit  M.A. 

Lawrenceville  N.  J. .  Lawrenceville  School S.  J.  MoPhersoi^h.D. 

Lewisburg  Pa Bucknell  University John  H.  Harris  D.D. 

Litits  Pa Linden  Hall  Seminary Rev.  C.  L.  Moench 

McDonogh  Md M6Donogh  School Sidney  T.  Moreland 

Meadville  Pa Allegheny  CoUege William  H.  Crawford  D.D. 

Meroersburg  Pa Mereeraburg  Academy William  Mann  Irvine  Ph.D. 

Millersville  Pa First  Pa.  State  Normal  Sch. .   E.  Oram  Lyte  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Montclair  N.  J Montclair  Milituy  Academy.  John  Q.  Mao  Vicar 

MontclairN.  J Montclair  Public  School Randall  Spaulding  B.A. 

Morristown  N.  J. . . .  Morristown  School Francis  C.  Woodman 

Myerstown  Pa. Albright  CoUege CleUan  A.  Bowman 

New  Brunswick  N.  J.  Rutgers  College Austin  Scott  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

New  Brunswick  N.  J.  Rutgers  Prep.  Academy Eliot  R.  Payson  Ph.D. 

New  York  city  (117 

W.  125th  street). .  Barnard  School  for  Boys William  Livingston  Hasen  B.A.  LL.B. 

New  York  city Brearley  School J.  G.  Croswell  B.A. 

New  York  city  (721 

Madison  avenue)...  CSiapin  Collegiate  School....  Henry  B.  Chapin  Ph.D.  D.D. 
New  York  city  (30  W. 

16th  street) Col.  of  St  Francis  Xavier. . .   Rev.  D.  W.  Heam  S  J. 

New  York  city  (241 

W.  77th  street) 0>llegiate  School L.  C.  Mygatt 

New  York  city  (34  and 

36  E.  5l8t  street)...  0>lumbia  Grammar  School...  Benjamin  Howell  Campbell  M.A 

New  York  city Columbia  University Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Ph.D.  LL.D 

New  York  city  (20  E. 

50th  street) Cutler  School A.  H.  Cutler 

New  York  city  (60  W. 

13th  street) De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  John  T.  Buchanan  M.A. 

New  York   city    (226 

E.  16th  street) Friends  Seminary Edward  B.  Rawson  B.S. 

New  York  city  (64  W. 

84th  street) Irving  School Louis  Dwight  Ray  M.A.  Ph  D. 

New  York  city  (Grand 

Boulevard  &  13l9t 

street) Manhattan  College Bro.  Justin  F.'S.C. 
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New  York  city  (340  members 

W.  86th  street). .  Misses  Ely's  School Elisabeth  L.  Ely 

New  York  city New  York  University Henry  M.  MacCracken  D.D.  LL.D. 

New  York  city  (3080 

3d  avenue) Peter  Cooper  High  School. .  Edward  J.  Goodwin  Lit.D. 

New  York  city  (38  W. 

50th  street) Sachs  CoUesiate  Inst Julius  Sachs  B.A.  Ph.D. 

New  York  city  (114th 

St  and  7th  av.) ....  Wadleiffh  High  School John  G.  Wight  Ph.D. 

Newiirk  Del Delaware  College George  A.  Harter  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Newark  N.  J Newark  Academy j^.^  "^^^^^  P^-D. 

^  Wilson  Farrand 

Newark  N.  J Newark  Public  High  School.  E.  O.  Hovey  Ph.D. 

N.  Plainfield  N.  J. . .  High  School H.  J.  Wightman 

Ooean  Grove  N.  J. . .  Neptune  Township  Hicdi  Sch.  L.  A.  Doren 

Ogonts  Pa Cheltenham  Academy John  D.  Skilton 

Orange  N.  J Dearborn-Morgan  School.. . .  David  A.  Kennedy  Ph.D. 

Ossining  N.  Y Dr  Holbrook's  School Dwight  Holbrook  Ph.D. 

Osaining  N.  Y Mt  Pleasant  Academy C.  F.  Brusie  M.A.  and  A.  T.  Emory  li.A. 

Palmsrra  N.  Y Classical  High  School W.  J.  Deans 

Peekskill  N.  Y Mohegan  Lake  School Henry  Waers  M.A. 

Pennsburg  Pa Perkiomen  Seminary* Rev.  O.  S.  Kriebel  M.A. 

Philadelphia     (2011 

DeLancey  place)..  (The)  Agnes  Irwin  School. . .  Sophy  Dallas  Irwin 
Philadelphia Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Sci- 
ence and  Industry James  MacAlister  LL.D. 

Philadelphia Episcopal  .\oademy William  H.  Klapp  M.A.  M.D. 

Philadelphia  (15th 

and  Race  streets)  .  Friends  Central  High  Sch. . .    |  ^^^  f  •P'*'  ^-  Eugene  Baker 

^  Girls  dep  t,  Annie  Shoemaker 
PhUadelphia  (140  N. 

16th  street) Friends  Select  School J.  Henry  Bartlett 

PhiladelphU  (17th  A 

Spring  Garden  st.)  Girls  High  School W.  D.  Rorer  M.A. 

PhUadelphia     (1720 

Aroh  street) Philadelphia  Collegiate  Inst. 

'or  Girls Susan  C.  Lodge 

Philadelphia  (13th  & 

Spring  Garden  St.).  Pbila.  Normal  Sch.  for  Girls  ,  J.  Mooroe  Willard 

Philadelphia  Pa Temple  College Rev.  R.  H.  Conwell 

Philadelphia  Pa University  of  Pennsylvania  .  Charles  C.  Harrison  LL.D. 

Pittsburg  Pa Alinda  Preparatory  School..  Ella  Gordon  Stuart 

Pittsburg  Pa Central  High  School Charles  B.  Wood  M.A.  . 

Pittsburg  Pa Shady  Side  Academy W.  R.  Crabbe  Ph.D. 

Pittsburg  Pa.  (Shady 

avenue) Thurston  Preparatory  Sch....  Alice  M.  Thurston 

Pocantico  Hills  N.Y.  St  Matthews  Military  Sch. . .  O.  I^egare  Rogers  Ph.B. 

Port  Deposit  Md.. . .  Tome  Institute A.  W.  Harris  Ph.D.  Sc.D.' 

Pottstown  Pa. Hill  School John  Meigs  Ph.D. 

Poui^keepsie  N.  Y..  Riverview  Academy J.  B.  Bisbee  M.  A. 

Poughkeepsie  N.  Y..  Vsssar  CJoUege James  M.  Taylor  D.D.  LL.D. 

Princeton  N.  J Princeton  University Woodrow  Wilson  LL.D. 

Reading  Pa Boys  High  School Charles  S.  Foos 

Redbank  N.  J High  School S.  V.  Arrowsmith 

Rochester  N.  Y University  of  RocRester Rush  Rhees  LL.D. 

Rye  N.  Y Rye  Seminary Mrs  Life  and  the  Misses  Stowe 

SchenecCady  N.  Y...  Union  Classical  Inst Arthur  Marvin  M.A. 

Schenectady  N.  Y.. .  Union  University A.  V.  V.  Raymond  D.D.  LL.D. 

S.  Bethlehem  Pa. . . .  Lehigh  University Thomas  Messinger  Drown  LL.D 

S.  Orange  N.  J High  School George  J.  McAndrew  M.A. 

Stapleton  L.  I Staten  Island  Academy Frederick  E.  Partington  M.A. 

State  College  Pa Pa.  State  College George  W.  Atherton  LL.D. 

Summit  N.  J Kent  Place  School Sarah  Woodman  Paul 
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Delegates  location  institution  head  of  iNenruTiON 

registered  SwarthmorePa Swarthmore  CoUege Joseph  Swain  LL.U. 

Swarthmore  Pa Swarthmore  Prep.  School.. . .  Arthur  H.  Tomlinaon 

Syracuse  N.  Y Syracuse  University Rev.  James  Roscoe  Day  S.T.D.  LL.I ). 

Trenton  N.J State  Model  School James  M.  Green  Ph.D. 

{Mrs  Louise  Sheffield  Brownell  Saun^erv 
Ph.D. 
Edith  RockweU  Hail 

Utica  N.  Y Utica  Free  Academy A.  L.  Goodrich  B.A. 

Warren  Pa Warren  High  School W.  L.  MacGowan 

Washington  D.  C. . .  Catholic  Univ.  of  America.. .  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  D.  R.  O'Connell  D.D.  LL.I). 
Washington  D.  C Columbian  Univerraty Charles  W.  Needham  D.D.  LL.D. 

WarfiingtonD.C...   Friends  Select  School j?^°'"".T.?^**'^"«..     „ 

^  Frances  Haldeman  Sidwell 

Washington  D.  C Gallaudet  CoUege Edward  Minor  Gallaudet  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

Washington  D.  C... .  Howard  University J.  E.  Rankin  LL.D. 

Washington  D.  C. . .  The  Univernty  School Robert  L.  Preston 

Washington    D.    C. 

(Wisconsin  av.\. .  The  Washington  School  for 

Boys Louis  L.  Hooper 

Washington  Pa Trinity  Hall William  W.  Smith 

Washington  Pa WaFhington  A  Jefferson  Col.  James  D.  Moffatt  D.L. 

Waynesburg  Pa Waynesburg  College A.  £.  Turner 

West  Chester  Pa State  Normal  School G.  M.  Phillips  M.A.  Ph.D. 

West  Chester  Pa. .. .  Went  Chcbter  High  School.. .  Addison  L.  Jones 

Westminster  Md Western  Maryland  CoUege  . .  T.  H.  Lewis 

Westtown  Pa Westtown  School WiUiam  F.  Wickersham  M.A. 

Wilmington  Del Friends  School Hersohel  A.  Norris  M.A. 

Yonkers  N.  Y Halsted  School Mary  S.  Jenkins 

Yonkers  N.  Y Yonkers  High  School WiUiam  A.  Edwards 

York  Pa CoUegiate  Institute E.  T.  Jeffers 

DELEGATES  REGISTERED  1902 

AlbrigJU  College,  MyerstownPa.     Aaron  E.  Gobble,  William  P.  Winter,  J.  D. 

Woodring 
Alinda  Preparatory  School,  Pittsburg  Pa.    Ella  Gordon  Stuart 
BaUiol  School,  Utica  N.  Y.    Miss  E.  R.  Hall,  Mrs  A.  P.  Saunders 
BaUimore  Md.     Louise  P.  du  Bellet 
BaUimore  (Md.)  City  CoUege.    Pres.  Francis  A.  Soper,  Vice  Pres.  Charles  F. 

Raddatz 
Barnard  CoUege,  New  York.     Dean  Laura  D.  Gill 
Beaver  (Pa.)  CoUege,    Pres.  Arthur  Staples 
Berkeley  InstittUe,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.     Prin,  J.  W.  Abernetny 
BlairaviUe  (Pa.)  CoUege.    Pres.  S.  B.  Linhart 
Bordentown  (N,  J.)  MilUary  Inetitvte,     Rev.  Thompson  H.  Landon 
Boys  High  School,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.     O.  D.  Clark 
Carnegie  InstittUion,  Baltimore  Md.     D.  C.  Gilman 

Central  High  School,  Philadelphia  Pa.      Prof.  Francis  Burke  Brandt,  Cheesman 
f,.^:A-  Herrick 
Central  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia  Pa.     R.  H.   Bradbury   Ph.D. 

Edward  A.  Partridge,  Prin.  William  L.  Say  re 
Cheltenham  Academy,  Ogontz  Pj^.     Fred  J.  Doolittle,  Prin.  John  D.  Skilton 
Chestnut  Hill  Academy,  Philadelphia  Pa.     Head  Master  James  L.  Patterson 
CoUegiate  School,  New  York.     Prin.  L.  C.  Mygatt 
Columbia   University,  New   York.      Dr  Leopold   Bahlsen,  James    H.    Caniield. 

librarian.  Prof.  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Dr  A.  C.  Howland,  Mrs  A.  C.  Howland, 
(    Sec.  F.  P.  Keppel,  Dean  James  E  Russell^' 
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Commercial  High  School  for  (Hria,  Philadelphia  Pa.     Lucille  Andrews,  Anna  V.  Delegatei 

Beck,  Amanda  C.  Beitler,  Prin.  Emily  L.  Graham,  Mary  S.  Hobnes,  Mary  "«*■*•"* 

G.  Umsted 
ConcordviUe  Pa.    Mrs  Joseph  Shortlidge 

ComeU  Univenity,  Ithaca  N.  Y.     Dean  T.  F.  Crane,  Charles  DeGarmo  Ph.D. 
Country  School,  Baltimore  Md.     Roland  J.  Mulford 
Delaware  College,  Newark  Del.    Elisha  Conover,  Edgar  Dawson,  Pres.  George  H. 

Harter 
DeWiU  Clinton  High  School,  New  York.    C.  F.  Kayser,  Prof.  Mervin  G.  Filler 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia  Pa.     Maude  G.  Hopkins 
Dr  Holbrookes  Sc?u>ol,  Ossining  N.  Y.     Dwight  Holbrook 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.     Charles  S.  Estes 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster  Pa.    Pres.  John  S.  Stahr 
Friends  Central  School,  Philadelphia  Pa.    J.  Eugene  Baker,   W.   E.   Barrett, 

Edward  Clirlson,  A.  Jennie  Cornell,  Mary  J.  Elliott.  Prin.  Anna  Walter 

Speakman  B.A.,  Sarah  Hall  Stirling  B.A. 
Friends  Select  School,  Philadelphia  Pa.     Mary  Anna  Jones,  Henry  Arnold  Todd 
Friends  Select  School,  Washington  D.  C.    Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Mrs  Thomas  W, 

Sidwell 
GaUaudet  College,  Washington  D.  C.     Herbert  E.  Day,  Pres.  E.  M.  Gallaudet 
Germantown  Friends  School,  Philadelphia  Pa.     Prin.  Davis  H.  Forsythe,  Jane 

Shoemaker  Jones 
George  School,  George  School  Pa.    Joseph  S.  Walton,  Mrs  Walton 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia  Pa.    Alfred  N.  Seal 
Girls  High  School,  Philadelphia  Pa.     Virginia  Baldwin,  Rachael  P.  barker,  Emma 

H.  Carroll,  Ada  B.  Curtis,  Adah  V.  Hubbs,  J.  H.  Humphries,  Ida  A.  Keller, 

Louise    Kromer,  Elizabeth  W.  Massinger,  Katharine  E.  Puncheon,  Prin. 

William  D.  Rorer,  Emma  L.  G.  Thomas 
Girls  Latin  School,  Baltimore  Md.     Anna  Latimer  Bacon,  Catharine  C.  Cleveland 

\.  Laura  Emiger,  Dora  Johnson,  Jessie  M.  Loeffler,  Edith  S.  Merritt,  Amelie 

F.  Toumier,  Harlan  UpdegrafiF,  Jeannette  L.  Wihnot,  Nellie  M.  Wilmot 
Granger  Place  School,  Canandaigua  N.  Y.     Prin.  Samuel  Cole  Fairley 
Hoisted  School,  Yonkers  N.  Y.     Prin.  Mary  Sicard  Jenkins 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge  Mass.     Prof.  F.  W.  Fairfield 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York.     Prin.  James  J.  Sheppard,  James  Sullivan 

Ph.D. 
Hills  Lyman*s  School,  Philadelphia  Pa,    Valentine  Touner 
Kent  Place  School,  Summit  N.  J.    Mrs  S.  W.  Paul,  Prin.  A.  S.  Vordinen 
Kiskiminetas  Springs  School,  Saltsburg  Pa.     Prin.  R.  W.  Fair 
Landsdowne  Pa.     Mrs  J.  Eugene  Baker,  Anna  Woolman 
Ldnden  Hall  Seminary,  Lititz  Pa.     Prin.  Charles  D.  Kreider,  Mrs  Kreider 
Lincoln  C.  G.  S.     Philadelphia  Pa.     Emanuella  Kromer 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore  Md.     Rev.  M.  A.  McLoughlin  S.J.,  Rev.  J.  I.  Ziegler. 

S.J. 
McDonogh  (Md.)  School.     Prin.  S.  T.  Moreland 
ManhaUan  College,  New  York.     Brother  Jerome,  president 
Manual  Training  School,  Wilmington  Del.     Grace  L.  Smith 
Maplewood  Institute,  ConcordviUe  Del.  co.  Pa.     Prin.  Joseph  Shortlidge 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  College  Park  Md.     Pres.  R.  W.  Selvecte 
Maryland  Stale  Normal  School,  Baltimore  Md.      Herbert  E.  Austin,  Sarah  K. 

Richmond 
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Delegates   Mi88  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr  Pa.    Jane  L  Brownell 

regl^red  ^^^^^  j^i^^  g^^f^i  j^  q^^^  ^^^  York.     EUzabeth  L.  Ely,  Helen  A.  Gavit 

M%88  suit's  School,  Lancaster  Pa.    Grace  Phemisty,  Helen  R.  Stahr 

Mohegan  (N.  Y.)  Lake  School.     H.  Waters,  Mrs  H  Waters 

MorUdair  (N.  J.)  High  School    Mary  North 

Moravian  Parochial  School,  Bethlehem  Pa.    Edwin  M.  Fagel,  AlbertjG.  Rau 

Moravian  Seminary,  Bethlehem  Pa.     I  aurence'C^Briekensteir 

Mountain  Seminary,  Birmingham  Pa.    Miss  D&v]s,^principal 

National  Park  Seminary,  Forest  Glen  Md.'r  Ida  Munac 

Neptune  Tovmship  High  School,  Ocean  Grove  N.  J.    Mrs  A.  Clark,  L.  A.  Dorer 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Academy,    Emmons  Bryant,  Head  master  Wilson  Farrand 

New  York  N.  Y.    F.  C.  Hodgdon;   Trunk  Line  Aw'n,  G.  W.  Smith;  American 

Book  Co,,  J.  R.  Fairchild;  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  A.  L.  Hart;  local  school  board. 

Miss  £.  O.  Brownell 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  University.    Prof.  Francis  Hovey  Stoddard 
Northeast  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia  Pa.     V.  B.  Brecht,  Prin.  Andrew 

J.  Morrison 
Philadelphia  Pa.     H.  J.  l\imer  Ph.D. :  D.  Appleton  &  Co,  ,E.  W.  Moore;  Ginn  <t 

Co,,  H.  A.  Coffin 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  CoUegiate  InstituU  for  Girls,    Susan  C.  Lodge 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  High  School  for  GirU.     Blanche  Baldwin 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Normal  School,     Mary  Adair,  Alice  H.  Beckler,  Mary   E. 

Divier,  Emma  C.  Harlen,  Lila  Strong  Jones,  Eleanor  S.  Lung^ren,  Mary  C. 

Peacock,  Margaret  S.  Pickard,  Maria  P.  Ryan,  Pauline  W.  Spencer,  Grace 

E.    Spiegler,  Elizabeth  S.  Tait,  Prin.  J    Monroe   WiUard;   EUzabeth  ;N. 

Woolman 
Princeton  (N  J.)  University,     Prof.  Jesse  Benedict  Carter 
Public  High  School,  Montclair  N.  J.     Randall  Spaulding 
Riverview  Academy,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y.     Josiah  Bartlett 
RutgerslCoUege,  New  Brunswick  N.  J,     Louis  Bevier  jr  Ph.D. 
Sachs*  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York.     Dr  Julius  Sachf 
Shady  Side  Academy,  Pittsburg  Pa.     Prin.  W.  R.  Crabbe,  C.  M.  Murray 
St  John's  College,  Annapolis  Md.     Pres.  Thomas  Fell  LL.D.,  J.  B.  White 
State  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg  Pa.     Paul  F.  Peck 
State  Normal  School,  Metuchen  N.  J.     Harriet  Alden 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton  N.  J.     Sarah  A.  Dynes,'Dr  J.  M.  Green,  Margaret 

B.  MacDonald 

Staunton  Va.    John  H.  Bader 

Stevens  School,  Grermantown  Pa.     Mrs  J.  F.  Deipps,  principal 

Swarthviore'(P&.)  College.     Pres  .Joseph  Swain 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  University.     Herbert  M.  Burchard,  Prof.  Edgar  C.  Morris 

Temple  College,  Philadelphia  Pa.     Barclay ^W.  Bradley,  Arthur  B.  Turner 

Tome  Institute.    Thomas  L.  Balcer 

Union  College,  Schenectady  N.  Y.     Prof.  Edward  E.  Hale  jr,  Pres.  Andrew  V.  \. 

Raymond 
United  States  Naval  Academy  Annapolis  Md.     Prof.  N.  Marion 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  Pa.*^  Herman  V  Ames,  E.  P.  Cheynev/ 

George  S.  Fullerton,  Lightner  Witmer 

University  School  for  Boys,  Baltimore  Md.     William  Tappan 
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Univeraity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany  N.  Y.      Arthur  G.  Clement,  Charles  Officers 

Newell  Cobb,  Henry  L.  Taylor,  Eugene  W.  Lyttle 
Ureinue  College,  Collegeville  Pa.    J.  Lyman  Barnard,  Pres.  Henry  T.  Spanglei| 
Vaeear  College,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y.     Professors  A.  Leach,  Lucy  M.  Salmon; 

Pres.  J.  M.  Taylor 
Vienna  Academy,  Vienna  Md.     E.  F.  Webb 
Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York.    Martha  Btmting,  John  G.  Wight,  Mre  John 

G.  Wight 
Washington  Pa.     W.  W.  Smith 
Washington  D.  C.     Ellen  H.  Vinton 
Washington  CoOege,  Chestertown  Md.    Pres.  C.  W.  Reid 
Wctshington  (D.  C.)  School.    Louise  L.  Hooper 

Washington  (D.  C.)  School  for  Boys,    C.  S.  Ingham,  Howard  R.  Van  Law 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington  Pa.    Pres.  James  D.  Moffat 
Western  Maryland  CoUege,  Westminster  Md.     W.  R.  McDaniel  M.A.,  George 

S.  Wills 
West  Jersey  Academy,  Bridgeton  N.  J.     Prin.  Phoebus  W.  Lyon 
WesUown  (Pa.)  Boarding  School.     W.  H.  Elfreth,  Prin.  William  F.  Wickersham 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Friends  School.     Prin.  Herschel  A.  Norris 
WHson  CoUege,  Chambersburg  Pa.     Nancy  J.  Oiswell,  May  DeB.  McCurdy 
Woman's  CoUege,  Frederick  Md.     Pres.  J.  H.  Apple,  M.  M.  Kerr,  W.  D.  Lantz, 

Maude  E.  Miner 
Woman's  CoUege,  Baltimore  Md.     Elma  Latimer  Bacon,  Grace  Patton  Conant, 

Prof.  H.  Frolicher,  C.  W.  Hodell,  William  H.  Hopkins,  Eleanor  L.  Lord 
Yeates  Institute,  Lancaster  Pa.       Newell  A.  Barker,      Head  Master  Frederick 

Gardiner 
York  (Pa.)  CoUegiaU  Institute.     Pres.  E.  T.  Jeffers 

OFFICERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS  i 

FOR  1808-99 

President 
President  Isaac  Sharpless,  Haverford  (Pa.)  College 

Vice  presidents 
Bt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Conaty,  Catholic  University 
President  Thomas  M.  Drown,  Lehigh  University 
Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University 
Principal  Charles  D.  Larkins,  Brooklyn  Manual  Training  High 
School 

Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Vassar  College 
Principal  William  F.  Wickersham,  Westtown  Pa. 

Secretary 
Dr  Merrick  Whitcomb,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


1  A  list  of  officers  of  the  association  from  1887-98  inclusive  may  be  found  in  the  proceed* 
ingB  of  the  11th  annual  convention. 
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offloen  Treasurer 

Professor  John  B.  Kieffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Executive  committee 
President,  secretary  and  treasurer,  ex  officio 
Professor  Dana  C.  Munro,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Dr  Julius  Sachs,  New  York 

President  James  M.  Green,  Trenton  Normal  School 
Dean  Emily  Jones  Smith,  Barnard  College 

FOR  1899-1000 

President 
Principal  John  G.  Wight,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York 

Vice  presidents 

Principal  Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Friends  Select  School,  Wash- 
ington D.  C. 
Principal  James  M.  Green,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton  N.  J, 

President    T.    H.    Lewis,   Western  Maryland  College,  West- 
minster Md. 

President  Henry  T.  Spangler,  Ursinus  College,  Collegeville  Pa. 
Principal  A.  H.  Berlin,  Wilmington  (Del.)  High  School 
President   M.   Woolsey   Stryker,   Hamilton   College,   Clinton 

N.  Y. 

Secretary 

Dr  Merrick  Whilcomb,   University   of   Pennsylvania,   Phila- 
delphia 

Acting  secretary 

Dr  Herman  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

Treasurer 
Professor  John  B.  Kieffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lan- 
caster Pa. 

Executive  committee 

President,  secretary  and  treasurer,  ex  officio 
President  Isaac  Sharpless,  Haverford  (Pa.)  College 
Principal  Randall  Spaulding,  Montclair  N.  J. 
Professor  Dana  C.  Munro,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia Pa. 
Professor  E.  E.  Hale  jr.  Union  College,  Schenectady  N.  Y. 
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FOR  1900-1  .  Officers 

President 
President  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  Union  University,  Schenec- 
tady N.  Y.  _.  ._    ^ 

Vtce  presidents 

Principal  James  Q.  Croswell,  Brearley  School,  New  York 
President  William  W.  Birdsall,  Swarthmore  College,  Pa, 
Principal  J.  Monroe  Willard,  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for 
Girls,  Pa. 

Principal  Eli  M.  Lamb,  Friends  School,  Baltimore  Md. 
Professor  Charles  De  Garmo,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  N.  Y. 
Principal  S.  J.  McPherson,  Lawrenceville  School,  N.  J. 

Secretary 
Dr  Herman  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia Pa.  Treasurer 

Professor  John  B.  Kieffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lan- 
caster Pa. 

Executive  committee 

President,  secretary  and  treasurer,  ex  officio 
Dr  John  G.  Wight,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York 
Professor  Dana  C.  Munro,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia Pa. 

Dean  Horatio  S.  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  N.  Y. 
Dr  John  Meigs,  Hill  School,  Pottstown  Pa. 

FOR  1901-2 

President 
Head  Master  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Academy 

Vice  presidents 
Professor  Abby  Leach,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y. 
Principal  A.  L.  Goodrich,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Free  Academy 
Principal  Charles  W.  Evans,  East  Orange  (N.  J.)  High  School 
Professor  Louis  Bevier  jr,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick 
N.J. 

Dr  W.  R.  Crabbe,  Shady  Side  Academy,  Pittsburg  Pa. 
President  George  A.  Harter,  Delaware  College,  Newark  Del 

Secretary 
Dr  Herman  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia Pa. 
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^*««"  Treasurer 

Professor  John  B.  Eieffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lan- 
caster Pa.  «        * .  '^j. 

Executive  committee 

President,  secretary  and  treasurer  ex  officio 

President  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  Union  University,  Schenectady 
N.  Y. 

Professor  Dana  C.  Mnnro,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia Pa. 

Professor  James  H^  Robinson,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

Superintendent  Randall  Spaulding,  Montclair  N.  J. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1902-3 
President 
President  Ira  Remsen,  John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore 

Vice  presidents 
Principal  Louise  Sheffield  Brownell  Saunders,  Balliol  School, 

Utica  N.  Y. 
Dr  S.  J.  McPherson,  Lawrenceville  (N.  J.)  School 
President  James  D.  MofPatt,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 

Washington  Pa- 
Principal  A.  H.  Berlin,  Wilmington  (Del.)  High  School 
President  Francis  A.  Soper,  Baltimore  (Md.)  City  College 

Secretary 

Dr  Herman  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia Pa.  „ 

Treasurer 

Professor  John  B.  Kieffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lan- 

caster  Pa 

Executive  committee 

President,  secretary  and  treasurer  ex  officio 
Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Academy 
James  Russell  Parsons  jr.  University  of  State  of  New  York, 
Albany  N.  Y. 

Professor  Louis  Bevier  jr,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick 
N.J. 

Professor  Edward  Everett  Hale  jr.  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tadv  N.  Y. 
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PUBLICATION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  1902 1  5S5|i90» 
Proceedings  of  the  15th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  held  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29 
and  30,  1901.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Events 
bulletin  57.    March  1902. 

Address  of  welcome,  Chancellor  James  R.  Day 
Response,  President  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond 

The  Elective  System  and  a  Liberal  Education,    Professor  James  H.  Robinson 
Discussion,  Rev.  Timothy  Brosnahan,  Principal  A.  L.  Goodrich,  President 
Rush  Rhees,  President  M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  Professor  Louis  Bevier  jr 
Freedom  of  Speech  in  Connection  with  Education 
Rights  of  Donors,  St  Clair  McKelway 

Duty  of  the  Institution  to  Maintain  Freedom  of  Speech,  President  J.  G. 
Schurman 

Discussion,  James  C.  Colgate,  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Hon.  Alton  B. 
Parker 
President's  address:    The  Ethical  Element  in  Education 
Report  of  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.     President  Nicholas  Murray 

Butlei 
How  Should  the  Entrance  Examination  Paper  in  English  be  Constructed?    Pro- 
fessor Edward  Everett  Hale  jr.     Discussion,  Mrs  Louise  Sheffield  Brownell 
Saimders,  Inspector  Charles  Davidson,  Principal  William  K.  Wickes 
Miscellaneous  business 
Conference  of  history  teachers 

1  A  list  of  the  publications  of  the  aesociation  since  1887,  together  with  the  titles  of  papers 
oontalned  therein,  as  also  the  constitution  of  the  association,  may  be  found  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  15th  annual  convention. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  19034 

President 

Dr  Truman  J.  Backus,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn 
N.  Y. 

Vice  presidents 

Dean  Laura  D.  Gill,  Barnard  College,  New  York 
Prin.  Charles  W.  Evans,  East  Orange  (N.  J.)  High  School 
Pres.  Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore  (Pa.)  College 
Prin.   Harlan  Updegraff,  Girls  Latin  School,  Baltimore  Md. 
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rule,  pursue  one  of  two  courses :  he  will  select  the  subjects  that 
he  thinks  are  easiest  or  he  will  select  those  \hat  he  believes  will 
be  most  valuable  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  In  either  case, 
he  is  not  making  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities.  Responsibil- 
ity is  the  child  of  reverence.  It  is  only  when  the  reverence  for 
what  is  great  and  good  is  aroused  by  the  preservation  of  a  due 
balance  between  the  instinct  of  imitation  and  the  instinct  of 
social  opposition,  that  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  as  he 
approaches  man's  estate,  is  aroused. 

In  the  fifth  place,  Mr  Seaver's  argument  implies  that  it  is  not 
only  useless  but  wrong  to  require  a  boy  to  study  a  subject  which 
he  does  not  like.  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  better  for  a  boy 
at  the  period  of  adolescence  to  study  a  very  few  subjects  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  special  aptitude  or  to  be  brought  into 
close  relation  with  parts  of  all  the  knowledge  that  constitutes 
the  intellectual  inheritance  of  the  race.  The  question  is  an  old 
one,  but  I  believe  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  on  the  side  of 
variety  in  studies.  The  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers 
is  the  modem  generalization  of  Bacon's  concrete  instances :  '^His- 
tories make  men  wise;  poets  witty;  the  mathematics,  subtle; 
natural  philosophy,  deep ;  moral,  grave ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to 
contend.  .  .  So,  if  a  man's  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study 
the  mathematics ;  for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away, 
never  so  little,  he  must  begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  dis- 
tinguish or  find  differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they 
are  ^  cymini  sectored  %•  if  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and 
to  call  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him 
study  the  lawyers'  cases — so  every  defect  of  the  mind  may  have 
a  special  receipt."  Henry  Van  Dyke  puts  the  same  thought  in  his 
own  graceful  and  incisive  way  in  his  beautiful  letter  "  To  a  young 
friend  going  away  from  home  to  get  an  education  "  [Educational 
Review^  October  1903,  p.219] :  "  Take  your  studies  as  they  come, 
but  make  them  count  for  something  before  they  go.  They  will 
be  of  two  kinds :  those  that  you  like  and  those  that  you  dislike. 
Use  the  former  to  develop  your  natural  gifts,  and  the  latter  to 
correct  your  natural  defects.    There  is  a  great  difference  in  minds. 
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Borne  are  first-class,  and  so  on.  .  .  A  second-class  mind  well  fj^SJ^'j^ 
cultivated,  will  yield  a  great  deal  more  than  a  first-class  mind  JSSSu^ 
left  fallow."  Such  is,  I  believe,  the  almost  universal  experience 
of  mankind.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  callow  youth  is  a 
better  judge  of  the  studies  he  should  pursue  than  those  who  are 
able  to  draw  on  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  the  experience  of 
mankind,  we  shall  continue  to  construct  courses  of  study  which 
will  contain  matter  to  train  the  youthful  mind  and  which  will 
afford  exercise  sufficient  to  prevent  atrophy  of  any  of  its  powers. 
The  limited  time  at  my  disposal  does  not  permit  me  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  these  courses  of  study.  I  shall  simply  call 
attentioti  to  three  principles  which  ought  to  govern  their  con- 
struction and  which  need  to  be  kept  constantly  before  our  minds : 

1  The  principle  laid  down  by  the  committee  of  10  that  every 
subject  studied  in  a  high  school  should  be  studied  with  sufficient 
intensity  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial mental  training.  The  promulgation  of  this  doctrine  was 
the  death  knell  of  the  old-time  course  of  study  composed  of  shreds 
and  patches  of  subjects,  none  of  which  was  studied  long  enough 
to  provide  a  substantial  mental  training. 

2  The  principle,  also  laid  down  by  the  committee  of  10,  that 
"  every  subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in  a  secondary  school  should 
be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil 
so  long  as  he  pursues  it,  no  matter  what  the  probable  destination 
of  the  pupil  may  be,  or  at  what  point  his  education  is  to  cease." 

3  The  principle  that  the  chief  object  of  education  is  to  har- 
monize the  child  with  his  environment.  This  involves  impart- 
ing to  the  student  some  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  inherit- 
ance of  the  race.  The  intellectual  inheritance  of  the  race,  to 
adopt  President  Butler's  classification,  includes  our  literary  in- 
heritance, our  artistic  inheritance,  our  scientific  inheritance 
and  our  religious  inheritance.  Each  of  these  great  divisions  of 
human  knowledge  should  be  substantially  represented  in  the 
course  of  study:  literature,  by  the  study  of  English  literature 
and  at  least  one  foreign  language;  science,  by  algebra  and  geom-. 
etry  and  at  least  one  observational  science;  art,  by  drawing. 
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music,  manual  training  and  the  study  of  pictures  and  statues; 
institutions,  by  history  and  civics;  and  religion  by  the  ethical 
lessons  that  flow  from  the  management  of  the  school  as  well  as 
from  every  lesson  that  is  taught.  When  these  subjects  are  taught 
by  accomplished  and  enthusiastic  teachers  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  provide  a  substantial  mental  training  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  develop  interest,  the  battle  over  the  electives  may  be 
relegated  from  the  high  schools  to  the  collies. 

Prin.  Harlan  Updcgrafl — A  discussion  which  has  as  its  object 
the  definition  of  the  place  for  electives  in  secondary  schools 
should  first  determine  the  aim  governing  the  educational  pro- 
cess and  the  function  of  the  secondary  school  in  relation  thereto ; 
it  should  next  analyze  the  different  factors  involved  in  that  pro- 
cess and  in  its  administration  in  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  topic 
in  hand;  and  then  from  the  basis  of  educational  theory  thus 
established  it  may  deduce  those  principles  which  should  govern 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  program  of  studies. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  be  determined  by  a  consideration 
of  its  relations  to  life  in  general.  Life  is  a  constant  series  of 
interactions  between  individuals  and  their  environments. 
Through  this  interaction  the  individual  and  its  environment 
become  adjusted  to  each  other.  The  human  life  is  likewise  a 
long  series  of  adjustments  between  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  natural  and  human  environments.  Through  this 
process  the  individual  may  be  said  to  be  adapted  to  his  environ- 
ment, or,  in  other  words,  to  be  educated.  Education,  then,  is 
the  process  of  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  his  environment. 

The  definition  of  education  gives  us  the  key  to  its  aim.  The 
aim  is  the  complete  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  his  environ- 
ment. By  individual  we  mean  the  child,  the  social  man  in  possCj 
with  his  own  rights  and  pri\'ileges,  and  his  duties  and  obligations 
to  his  fellow-men  through  the  institutions  of  society ;  by  environ- 
ment we  mean  all  that  the  race  has  experienced  in  its  contact 
with  nature  and  with  man,  the  civilization  of  the  present  day.  We 
regard  this  adaptation  as  complete  when  he  comprehends  and 
appreciates  it  intelligently  and  controls  it  effectively.    This  re- 
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quires  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  ^JSSn^in 
with  ability  to  act  rationally  and  efiiciently  in  accordance  there-  ichoou 
with,  and  an  accurate  and  detailed  comprehension  of  some  special 
field  with  the  ability  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  society 
and  to  support  himself  and  family  through  his  work  in  this 
special  field. 

The  school  is  that  institution  which  society  has  created  to 
bring  about  this  adjustment  between  the  personality  of  the 
human  being  and  his  environment  in  the  most  perfect  and  eco- 
nomic manner.  The  secondary  school  has  a  distinct  work  to 
perform  in  this  process.  It  deals  with  the  adolescent^  receiving 
him  just  after  he  has  experienced  the  "  new  birth  "  incident  to 
this  stage  of  his  development. 

The  secondary  school  of  the  United  States  may  thus  be  said 
to  be  that  part  of  the  great  social  institution  called  the  school 
which  deals  with  the  early  adolescent,  and  its  function  may  be 
stated  as  that  adaptation  of  the  adolescent  to  his  environment 
which  will  enable  him  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  it  most  in- 
telligently and  to  control  it  most  effectively. 

Those  facts  and  principles  involved  in  the  performance  of  this 
function  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  administration  of 
the  program  of  studies  may  be  grouped  for  purposes  of  analysis 
under  four  heads. 

First,  the  relation  of  the  secondary  school  to  society,  and  its 
peculiar  relation  to  the  society  of  a  democracy.  A  school  is  a 
social  institution  created  by  society  to  satisfy  its  needs.  Its 
first  function,  then,  is  to  minister  to  those  needs.  The  needs  of 
a  democracy  are  individual  needs.  In  a  country  where  caste  or 
class  distinctions  prevail,  schools  may  exist  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  classes.  But  in  a  democracy  whose  fundamental  principle  is 
equality  of  opportunity  to  all,  the  school  must  endeavor  to  answer 
in  equal  measure  the  needs  of  every  child  in  it. 

Second,  the  individual,  the  first  factor  in  the  educational  pro- 
cess. The  individual  of  the  secondary  school  is  in  that  stage  of 
his  development  termed  the  early  adolescent.  From  the  study 
of  genetic  psychology  we  learn  that  while  in  the  common  school 
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each  child  has  his  own  individual  characteristics,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  adolescence  their  natures  become  more  divergent.    Each 
at  this  time  becomes  surcharged  with  an  overabundance  of  ner- 
vous activity  that  must  have  an  outlet.    There  has  just  been 
opened  up  to  him  an  entirely  new  world,  the  life  of  the  race,  and 
so  he  seeks  to  relieve  this  overpressure  of  nervous  force  by  en- 
deavoring with  almost  uncontrollable  eagerness  to  explore  it.    As 
yet,  however,  he  has  not  had  any  experiences  which  will  guide 
him  in  making  his  exploration.    He  is  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
way  to  turn,  and  so,  plunges  ahead  in  confusion.    His  interests 
are  wide  ranged,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  fitful  and  irr^;ular. 
His  likes  and  dislikes  are  usually  strong,  sometimes  continuous 
and  sometimes  short-lived.    The  program  of  studies  and  its  ad- 
ministration must  be  so  shax)ed  as  to  conserve  those  qualities 
that  should  be  strengthened,  and  to  prevent  the  development  of 
those  traits  that  are  injurious. 

Third,  the  environment,  the  second  factor  of  the  educational 
process.  Various  forms  of  classification  have  been  offered.  It 
may  be  differentiated  according  to  the  various  kinds  of  activities 
in  which  men  are  engaged,  or  it  may  be  divided  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  knowledge  that  is  necessary  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  these  activities.  Whichever  method  of  classification  may 
be  chosen,  all  its  phases  should  be  represented  in  the  secondary 
school  program  in  that  form  which  is  best  suited  to  the  adoles- 
cent nature. 

Fourth,  the  element  of  time  during  which  this  adaptation  is 
to  be  effected.  The  character  of  a  course  of  study  is  very  largely 
determined  by  the  period  of  time  it  is  designed  to  cover.  Not  all 
students  who  enter  the  secondary  school  can  remain  the  same 
length  of  time.  Some  will  drop  out  a  short  time  after  entrance, 
while  others  will  continue  their  studies  in  higher  schools.  Courses 
should  be  planned  which  would  be  adjusted  to  different  periods. 
The  ideal  would  be  as  many  courses  as  there  are  periods  of  time. 

Accepting  the  theoretic  basis  as  stated,  we  shall  proceed  to 
consider  each  of  these  groups  of  facts  and  principles  with  the 
view  of  determining  what  should  be  the  character  of  the  program 
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of  studies  in  general,  and  in  how  far  election  of  courses  and  of  ^.Sm  in 
subjects  may  be  i)ermitted.  sohoou 

In  this  discussion,  the  final  test  of  any  plan  should  be  whether 
it  secures  that  adaption  of  the  individual  to  his  environment 
which  will  enable  him  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  it  most 
intelligently,  and  control  it  most  eflBciently.  Also,  it  is  assured  ' 
that  society  in  its  dealings  with  the  individual  carries  out  those 
policies  which  will  most  largely  benefit  all  of  its  members  with  the 
forces  it  has  at  its  command. 

We  shall  consider  these  groups  of  facts  and  principles  in  the 
reverse  order  in  which  they  were  given. 

First,  the  length  of  the  secondary  school  course.  To  offer 
courses  for  all  the  various  lengths  of  time,  society  declares  im- 
practicable. Moreover,  even  if  practicable,  it  would  be  impossible 
in  most  cases,  for  the  length  of  time  a  student  will  remain  in 
school  is  extremely  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand,  determining 
the  length  of  a  course  merely  from  a  consideration  of  the  student's 
convenience  neglects  all  benefits  that  experience  has  given  the 
race  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  desirable  to  spend  in  school 
in  order  to  have  a  certain  preparation  for  life.  Society  has 
asserted  the  right  to  determine  various  standards  that  shall  be 
an  index  to  this  preparation  for  its  own  protection  and  satisfac- 
tion. One  of  these  standards  is  the  four  year  secondary  course, 
and  this  period  of  time  must  be  recognized.  Nevertheless  the 
determination  of  the  length  of  the  course  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  student  is  the  more  fundamental.  Every  secondary  school 
course  must  be  framed  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  either  the 
whole  or  only  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  student,  and  if  a 
different  choice  and  arrangement  of  subjects  is  found  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  two  cases,  election  should  be  allowed  between  the 
courses  thus  constructed. 

Second,  the  content  of  the  program  of  studies.  The  secondary 
school  course  is  of  necessity  only  introductory  to  the  life  of  the 
race.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  aim  be  true,  it  can  not  furnish 
instruction  immediately  preparatory  to  any  specific  vocation,  for 
the  general  foundation  of  culture  must  be  first  attained.     Is  it 
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possible  to  have  one  introductory  course  of  study  suitable  to  all 
students  without  reference  to  the  length  of  time  they  will  spend  in 
their  preparation  for  life?  If  some  course  could  in  four  years 
prepare  a  student  equally  well  for  any  phase  of  life  at  the  close 
of  his  secondary  school  course  or  for  further  study  in  any  line, 
then  it  would  be  possible.  But  there  is  no  course  which  will 
fulfil  these  requirements.  Civilization  has  become  so  complex 
that  society  has  declared  that  there  must  be  more  than  one  course 
in  the  secondary  school  program. 

.  Since  differentiation  must  be  made  it  may  properly  begin  with 
the  secondary  school  course.  For  during  the  elementary  school 
period  the  interests  of  the  child  are  predominately  individualistic 
and  are  confined  to  a  narrow  margin.  It  is  the  time  for  the 
mastery  of  the  workaday  tools  that  are  useful  in  all  the  activities 
of  life.  With  adolescence  come  the  broadening  of  the  horizon 
and  the  changes  of  interests  from  the  individualistic  to  the  social. 
The  child  now  looks  on  the  life  of  the  race  with  a  view  of  at 
some  future  time  taking  his  part  in  it.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  his  direct  preparation  for  this  life.  Each  line  of  activity  re- 
quires, ideally,  its  own  peculiar  preparation,  and  the  varying 
length  of  time  that  students  remain  in  school  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  grammar  school  demands  that  recognition  should  be 
made  of  this  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  secondary  course. 

How  shall  this  differentiation  be  effected?  I  believe  that  the 
study  of  the  activities  of  society  furnishes  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion. The  vocations  of  man  may  be  classed  in  several  broad 
divisions.  Positions  of  corresponding  grade  in  either  of'  these 
walks  of  life  are  equally  honorable  and  attractive.  Successful 
men  and  women  of  each  are  highly  regarded  by  those  successful 
in  the  other  lines  of  activity.  Nevertheless,  their  lives,  in  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  vocations  through  which  they  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  society  are  totally  different,  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  them  necessarily  as  much  so.  I  would  have  these  dis- 
tinctions recognized  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  secondary 
school  program,  and  would  establish  in  accordance  therewith  a 
college  preparatory^  a  commercial,  an  industrial,  and  a  general 
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culture  course  of  study,  each  with  its  own  subjects  and  its  own  *^Jf**^^ 
system  of  arrangement,  in  every  secondary  school  where  it  is  JSooU^ 
possible. 

The  titles  of  these  courses  explain  their  purposes.  Each  of 
the  first  three  are  designed  to  furnish  preparation  for  vocations 
in  the  professional,  commercial  and  industrial  fields.  The  war- 
rant for  the  fourth  is  twofold.  First,  it  is  the  preparation  best 
designed  for  motherhood  and  wifehood,  and  for  this  reason  is 
specially  suited  to  the  majority  of  girls.  Second,  many  boys 
when  they  enter  the  secondary  school  are  ^s  yet  uncertain  as  to 
what  line  of  work  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  pursue  or  as  to 
their  peculiar  aptitudes.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
secondary  school  to  discover  these  aptitudes,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  found,  or  as  soon  as  there  is  some  definiteness  as  to  his  voca- 
tion, to  place  the  student  in  that  course  which  will  best  prepare 
him  for  life.  This  may  be  effected  most  satisfactorily  through 
the  general  culture  course. 

Courses  framed  to  meet  these  requirements  would  represent  four 
or  five  different  phases  of  life.  This  number  the  student  could 
carry  without  burden,  and  it  is  also  suflSciently  large  to  secure 
breadth  of  culture.  There  should  be  in  each  of  the  first  three 
courses,  however,  some  central  subjects.  The  commercial  course 
should  emphasize  those  subjects  in  which  man  is  the  prominent 
factor,  while  the  industrial  course  would  deal  with  those  school 
subjects  which  describe  nature.  The  content  of  the  college  pre- 
paratory course  should  perhaps  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  languages.  The  general  culture  course,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  include  more  widely  separated  phases  of  life.  They  should 
provide  a  good  general  foundation  for  some  activity  in  life.  They 
should  furnish  a  sufficient  foundation  for  further  study  along 
the  same  lines  in  higher  schools,  and  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  higher  schools  should  be  adjusted  to  them  in  the  best 
way  that  will  insure  the  standard  of  work  in  the  higher  school^ 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  student  the  maximum  good 
from  the  time  and  strength  expended  in  his  entire  course. 

The  complexity  of  the  environment,  therefore,  demands  the 
choice  between  four  distinct  secondary  school  courses. 
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Third,  the  striking  difference  in  personality  among  adolescents 
likewise  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the  division  of  the  secondary 
school  program  into  at  least  four  courses.  The  only  question 
to  settle  in  this  connection  is  whether  the  psychology  of  the  ado- 
lescent demands  still  further  differentiatioji ;  that  is,  supposing 
the  division  as  above  indicated,  a  proper  one,  should  election  be 
allowed  between  subjects  within  these  courses  in  order  to  secure 
the  individual  adolescent  his  best  development?  I  can  see  no 
reasons  which  support  the  affirmative  view.  The  courses  indi- 
cated are  sufficiently  diverse  for  the  development  of  any  peculiar 
aptitude  the  boy  or  girl  may  have,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
broad  enough  to  furnish  that  foundation  of  general  culture  which 
society  demands  of  every  one.  In  fact,  the  psychology  of  the 
adolescent,  to  my  mind,  proves  that  election  of  studies  should  be 
governed  by  no  other  principle  than  that  of  the  development  of 
his  peculiar  tendencies  or  aptitudes  for  usefulness  in  society. 
There  is  so  much  in  the  life  of  the  adolescent  that  is  irregular, 
he  lacks  so  much  the  homely  and  wholesome  virtues  which  a 
strict  discipline  alone  can  form,  that  a  course  which  can  not  be 
framed  through  his  temporary  and  shortsighted  opinion,  or  under 
the  influence  of  his  temporary  and  shortsighted  opinion,  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  his  proper  development. 

The  only  election  that  seems  to  me  to  be  permissible  within 
such  courses  is  between  alternatives,  meaning  by  that  term,  those 
subjects  that  have  similar  elements  of  culture,  as  between  two 
modem  languages,  two  sciences,  two  divisions  of  history,  or  two 
kinds  of  handiwork. 

Fourth,  we  have  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  fact  that  the 
school  is  a  social  institution.  Elective  studies  may  not  be  pos- 
sible in  some  public  secondary  schools  because  of  the  inability 
of  those  communitieB  to  support  an  extended  school  program.  On 
the  other' hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  communities  would 
wish  other  subjects  than  those  which  would  be  admitted  into  such 
courses  under  the  regulations  laid  down,  notably,  those  subjects 
which  directly  prepare  for  some  particular  activities  that  are 
prominent  in  the  life  of  the  community.    Whatever  subjects  are 
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ofifered  should,  however,  be  differentiated  as  clearly  as  is  possible  ^^•J?**^^ 
along  the  four  lines  that  have  been  indicated,  and  election  should  JcSSoiif^ 
be  limited  to  entire  courses  with  the  possible  exception  of  alterna- 
tives.   Should  technical  subjects  be  insisted  on  by  a  community 
they  should  be  given  as  optionals  and  not  as  part  of  the  regular 
courses. 

In  this  connection  arises  the  question,  what  shall  be  the  respect- 
ive rights  and  duties  of  the  parent  and  of  the  secondary  school 
principal  in  determining  the  courses  to  be  elected?  The  second- 
ary school  principal  should  be  an  expert  in  secondary  school  prob- 
lems, and  his  professional  ability  should  be  thoroughly  respected 
and  properly  recognized.  The  parents  should  set  before  him  all 
those  facts  bearing  on  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  the  boy  as 
they  have  observed  them  and  their  preference  as  to  his  vocation 
in  life.  The  principal  should  spend  sufficient  time  with  the  par- 
ents to  thoroughly  understand  the  situation,  and  then  he  should 
be  allowed  the  right  to  place  the  boy  in  that  course  which  the  con- 
ditions most  favor.  After  he  enters  the  school  the  principal 
should  keep  close  watch  on  him,  and  should  have  the  authority  to 
transfer  him  from  one  course  to  another  as  his  interests  further 
develop  or  as  his  plan  of  life  is  changed,  under  certain  wise 
restrictions  that  would  be  incorporated  in  the  regulations  of  the 
school. 

The  conclusions  concerning  the  relationships  of  the  public 
school  as  a  social  institution  to  society  apply  as  well  to  all  those 
private  schools  whose  primary  aim  is  ministration  to  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  society.  Those  whose  primary  aim  is  not 
such  do  not  come  under  the  category  of  educational  institutions 
and  so  are  not  to  be  considered  in  this  discussion. 

Both  the  individual  interest  of  the  adolescent  and  the  com- 
plexity of  his  environment  demand  differentiation  of  the  second- 
ary school  program.  The  principle  of  differentiation  should  be 
the  grouping  of  those  subjects  which  give  a  general  introduction 
to  the  various  broad  fields  of  activity  in  life  into  separate  courses. 
These  courses  should  be  four  years  in  length,  and  should  have  in 
view  either  the  completion  of  the  school  life  at  their  close  or  its 
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continuance  in  higher  schools.  Courses  framed  in  accordance 
with  these  two  ideas  should  be  identical ;  if  this  is  not  possible, 
separate  courses  should  be  provided.  The  unit  of  the  secondary 
school  program  is  the  course  and  not  the  subject.  Each  commu- 
nity in  its  public  school  or  each  private  corporation  in  its  private 
school  should  provide  as  many  of  these  courses  as  the  needs  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  minister  demand  and  their  financial 
resources  will  permit.  Election  should  be  made  between  these 
courses  as  wholes  under  the  careful  and  immediate  direction  of 
the  principal  of  the  school.  Transfer  from  one  course  to  another 
should  likewise  be  under  his  control.  Election  of  subjects  within 
these  courses  should  be  allowed  only  in  case  of  alternatives,  and 
technical  courses  should  be  given  only  as  additional  subjects. 
This,  to  my  mind,  constitutes  the  body  of  principles  which  should 
govern  the  system  of  electives  in  secondary  schools. 

Prin.  W.  C.  Joslin — There  is  much  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
words  "  elective  "  and  "  elective  system."  All  secondary  schools, 
I  think,  have  more  than  one  course  of  study,  hence,  all  pupils  on 
entrance  have  the  choice  of  courses  and  usually  of  different 
studies  in  these  courses.  The  most  common  curriculum  is  that 
of  several  fixed  courses  in  each  of  which  are  more  or  less,  usually 
less,  alternatives.  Then  we  have  a  general  course,  partly  pre- 
scribed, partly  optional;  and  thirdly,  a  course  all  elective  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  constants,  usually  English,  mathematics, 
science,  and  history'. 

What  can  be  said  as  to  electives  and  the  elective  svstem?  At 

e* 

one  extreme  is  the  educator  who  says  that  an  answer  in  favor  of 
the  pupil's  voice  being  heard  means  that  all  subjects  have  equal 
educational  value  and  that  the  guess  of  a  child  is  worth  as  much 
as  the  judgment  of  a  man.  Another  calls  fi^e  election  "  educa- 
tional chaos,'*  and  the  "  apotheosis  of  individual  caprice."  On 
the  other  hand.  President  P^liot  tells  us  that  the  beginning  of 
electives  should  be  in  the  kindergarten,  and  Superintendent  Night- 
ingale says  that  he  does  not  object  to  a  few  constants  provided  he 
can  leave  them  out  at  his  pleasure. 

1  take  it  that  our  discussion  is  not  to  be  merely  academic,  but 
that  we  are  to  recognize  existing  conditions  so  far  as  they  give 
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assurance  of  permanence.  In  the  outset  then,  it  is  well  to  recog-  ^^2?**^*|^ 
nize  the  fact  that  electives,  either  with  or  without  system,  are  here  JSSofa*'^ 
to  stay,  to  stay  as  the  telephone  or  football.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
do  not  recognize  this  fact,  and,  so  far  as  they  do  not,  are  hinder- 
ing the  coming  of  a  sound  elective  system.  Some  of  you  may 
recall  the  saying  of  Pi^sident  Eliot  at  the  New  York  convocation 
five  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  no  one  there  had  a  good  word  to 
say  for  it.  And  he  added  that  the  convocation  was  five  years  be- 
hind the  times.  Is  it  not  significant  that,  with  one  exception  that 
I  have  learned,  there  has  been  no  step  backward,  or,  to  avoid 
offense,  that  there  has  been  no  return  to  the  fixed  courses? 

The  most  sane  voice  against  the  modem  spirit,  and  this  is  not 
at  all  imperative,  is  that  of  the  beloved  president  of  Radcliffe, 
which  says  that  it  still  doubts  whether  we  can  do  better  for  our 
children  in  the  preparatory  schools  than  to  drill  them  in  a  few 
subjects,  mostly  old  ones.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  need 
be  any  irreconcilai)le  spirit  between  those  who  revere  these  few 
subjects  "  mainly  old  "  and  those  who  believe  in  recognizing  a 
lad's  right  to  some  voice  in  his  own  future. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  once  believed  in  an  absolutely  fixed  cur- 
riculum for  all  pupils,  and  I  rested  securely  in  the  wisdom  of  m}' 
judgment  undisturbed  by  any  clamor  from  without.  The  experi- 
ence of  a  score  of  years  has  brought  me  to  the  following 
conclusions. 

I  believe  that  a  pupil  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  his  pref- 
erences consideix^d  in  the  choice  which  the  school  permits  him  to 
make.  Granted  that  at  some  time  he  is  to  have  the  privilege  of 
choice,  how  can  he  gain  the  power  of  wise  discrimination  save  by 
choosing?  Will  he  not  learn  to  choose  well  by  exercisii\g  his  pref- 
erence under  wise  and  sympathetic  guidance?  Only  by  thus  adapt- 
ing our  studies  to  the  different  tastes  and  capacities  of  individuals 
can  we  hope  for  the  emergence  of  individual  tastes  and  capacities. 
"  Studies  should  be  chosen  that  will  best  facilitate  this  discovery 
and  development.  In  proportion  as  we  consult  the  interest  and 
capacity  of  the  pupil  will  achievement  be  most  rapid  and 
productive."  As  has  been  said,  we  should  strive  to  discover  and 
cultivate  the  pupiPs  dominant  interests.     We  should  carefully 
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nurture  them  as  subservient  to  life's  serious  purpose,  and  also 
with  r^ard  to  participation  in  the  refined  interests  and  pleasures 
of  life. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  studies  are  good  for  all  pupils 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  difficulty  and  distastefulness.  I 
have  little  patience,  I  must  confess,  with  these  people.  I  can 
almost  wish  that  they  were  boys  again  and  had  to  turn  a  grind- 
stone or  saw  wood  whenever  they  wished  to  play  ball  or  to  go  to 
the  swimming  hole.  We  all  know  and  have  felt  the  difference 
between  mere  mechanical  movements  and  the  exhilaration  of  that 
exercise  that  absorbs  the  interest.  The  glow,  the  life,  the  enthu- 
siasm^ are  all  where  our  heart  is.  In  short,  work  without  interest 
is  pure  drudgery.  Work  with  love  is  unsullied  pleasure.  No  lad 
can  do  his  best  with  a  subject  unless  it  is  suited  to  his  leading 
interests  and  fits  his  capacity. 

We  must  remember  that  the  reasons  which  sway  the  adult  may 
not  influence  the  boy  at  all.  He  can  not  see  what  we  see.  What 
an  awfully  wise  world  and  what  an  insufferably  dull  world  it 
would  be,  if  each  child  should  start  off  in  life  with  the  accumu- 
lated rationalized  experiences  of  his  fathers ! 

Things  can  easily  be  made  too  difficult.  We  all  know  when  it  is 
well  to  encourage  our  own  children.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  give  an 
answer  book,  say,  in  algebra,  to  all  pupils,  but  neither  is  it  advis- 
able to  leave  them  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  difficult 
solutions.  All  pupils  need  encouragement,  and  they  must  occa- 
sionally win  some  mental  victories  in  order  not  to  become  entirely 
disheartened.  I  would  not  think  of  giving  an  examination  in 
which  I  did  not  place  a  comparatively  easy  question  first.  There 
are  surely,  plenty  of  troubles  that  a  pupil  will  meet  without  in- 
venting any,  and  we  must  not  confound  the  working  in  spite  of 
difficulties  with  the  working  against  them.  I  believe  that  the 
normal  boy  will  buckle  down  to  a  very  disagreeable  task  if  he  is 
given  a  reason  why  he  should  do  it.  It  is  said  that  pupils  will 
take  the  line  of  least  resistance.  This  is  not  at  all  true  in  my  ex- 
perience. I  do  not  believe  that  pupils  are  forever  looking  out  for 
"  snap  "  studies  and  "  cinch  "  courses.     I  think  this  much  more 
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likely  to  be  true  of  the  college  student,  specially  if  he  be  a  member  f  ^Jg^'i^ 
of  a  university  of  great  size  and  prestige.    This  naturally  attracts  JSooSf^ 
the  lad  who  goes  to  collie  because  it  is  the  "  proper  thing,"  and 
he  is  the  so  called  "  student "  who  seeks  his  degree  in  the  easiest 
way. 

Now  let  us  see  how  much  *^  election  "  in  the  secondary  school 
can  mean. 

First,  for  all  those  going  to  collie,  to  the  scientific,  technical 
and  professional  schools,  it  means  practically  nothing.  They  are 
closely  fettered  by  the  requirements  of  the  school  to  which  they 
are  looking.  There  may  be  a  little  divergence  in  the  languages, 
and  there  may  be  more  or  less  science  and  mathematics  according 
to  the  college,  but,  in  the  main,  the  path  is  clear,  straight,  and 
well  defined.  The  pupil  with  a  higher  education  beckoning  him 
takes  the  necessary  requirements  and  no  more. 

Secondly,  all  the  smaller  high  schools  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  smaller  private  schools  have  not  a  sufficient  corps  of  teachers 
to  give  any  election  save  that  of  definite,  prescribed  courses,  as, 
say  the  classical,  the  scientific  and  the  general. 

Once  started  in  a  course,  there  is  no  alternative,  if  dissatisfied 
or  discouraged,  save  to  start  anew  in  another  course  with  the  loss 
of  all  the  credits  except  those  common  to  both  courses.  (I  here 
purposely  omit  the  private  school,  run  for  revenue  only,  and  on 
the  restaurant  plan.)  Hence,  thus  early  in  the  discussion,  the 
question  would  seem  to  be  limited  to  pupils  in  the  larger  high 
schools  and  the  wealthier  and  better  equipped  private  schools,  Tyho 
are  not  preparing  for  advanced  study.  Again,  the  pupil's  choice 
is  further  qualified  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  parents  and 
teachers,  though  we  have  learned  not  to  rely  too  much  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  former.  It  is  the  exceptional  parent  who  resists 
the  son's  mature  choice  in  these  days.  And  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
a  teacher's  influence  is  not  always  destined  to  prevail  with  that 
alert  lad  who  early  in  life  announces  that  he  proposes  to  be  "  a 
business  man,  sir." 

And  >et,  after  considerable  experience  with  many  boys,  I  wish 
to  emphatically  state  that  I  have  never  found  a  pupil  who  would 
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not  weigt  the  advice  of  his  teacher,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  act  on  it.  It  has  been  urged  that  a  principal  is  too  busy 
with  administrative  details  to  give  ear  to  hundreds  of  pupils  who 
at  the  opening  of  the  year  would  be  seeking  his  counsel.  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  broad  way  of  putting  it,  but  in  any  case,  both 
in  general  and  in  particular,  I  wish  to  protest  vigorously  against 
any  such  thought.  No  principal  should  allow  the  details  of  hia 
work  to  so  swamp  him  that  he  can  not  find  time  to  advise  with  all 
pupils  who  wish  to  consult  him.  It  will  do  him  good  as  well  as 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  an 
inundation.  There  are  few  schools  where  the  pupils  who  wish 
advice  are  in  such  alarming  numbers  that  even  by  collusion  they 
would  be  able  to  hamper  the  work  of  organization. 

I  learn  that  there  are  some  schools  in  New  York  where  the 
principal  is  so  overwhelmed  with  details,  with  mere  clerical  work, 
that  he  has  no  time  for  anything  else,  that  he  is  little  more  than 
a  chief  clerk.  The  principal  of  a  school  in  any  city  should  be,  and 
doubtless  usually  is,  a  man  whose  counsel  is  most  valuable  and 
whose  influence  is  most  salutary,  and  nothing  should  be  permitted 
to  come  between  his  personality  and  the  pupil.  I  can  conceive  of 
no  nobler  and  more  delightful  task  than  to  counsel  with  a  boy  or 
girl  as  to  his  future.  Then  the  time  limit  hedges  the  pupil  to,  at 
the  most,  four  periods  daily,  and  the  question  narrows  down  to  a 
choice  of  a  few  branches. 

Though  I  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  making  the  pupil  a  partner 
in  his  own  future,  yet  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  assume,  as  Dr 
Tetlow  says,  "That  boys  from  14  to  18  who  have  in  advance  no 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  among  which  a  choice  is  to  be  made, 
who  have  almost  no  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  who  in  many 
cases  come  from  families  in  which  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace 
of  culture,  are  competent  to  direct  their  own  studies."  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  free  choice  of  subjects,  as  the  word  free  is  usually  con- 
strued, but  I  do  thoroughly  believe  in  a  choice  between  alternative 
studies  any  of  which  are  considered  worthy  of  place  in  a  curricu- 
lum that  aims  at  both  infonnation  and  power. 

The  pupil  in  his  first  year  in  the  secondary  school  should  take 
English  and  mathematics.     (It  is  understood  that  grammar  and 
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arithmetic  have  been  finished.)     Two  of  his  four  periods  are  now  fyJ^SaV 
filled,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  beginner  can  not  take  any  ad-  ISoou'^ 
vanced  subject  in  mathematics  or  the  languages.    Indeed,  he  is, 
with  our  present  curriculum,  practically  shut  up  to  a  foreign  lan- 
guage and  the  choice  of  two  of  the  following,  each  for  one  half 
year;  civics,  history,  physiology,  physical  geography. 

In  the  second  year  he  should  continue  English  and  mathematics 
and  also  the  foreign  language,  if  taken.  In  that  case,  allow  him 
the  choice  of  history,  science,  drawing,  or  a  second  language.  If 
he  wishes  but  one  foreign  language  or  none,  then  he  can  choose 
one,  or  two  of  the  other  subjects. 

As  for  the  third  year,  with  English  required,  can  not  we  allow 
still  wider  freedom?  There  may  be  the  language,  or  languages 
taken,  continued,  or  a  second  taken,  and  the  remaining  branches 
chosen  from  science,  mathematics,  drawing  and  history. 

In  the  concluding  year  can  not  we  throw  open  to  the  pupil  Eng- 
lish, -science,  history,  twK)  foreign  languages,  drawing,  and  re- 
views? Are  not  these  subjects  to  be  found  in  almost  every  sec- 
ondary school  in  our  land  ?  Are  they  not  all  informing  or  disci- 
plinary or  both,  and  may  not  each  be  safely  taken? 

The  theory  that  all  pupils  should  take  the  same  subjects  the 
first  year  and  then  gradually  diverge  is  attractive  in  theory  but 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  close  scrutiny.  If  a  lad  is  to  go  to  college, 
he  should  begin  Latin  in  his  first  year.  If  not,  he  should  not  be 
compelled  to  take  it. 

To  close,  a  well  considered  elective  system  will  carry  its  pupils 
through  a  regular  course  of  studies  not  made  up  of  identical 
branches  but  of  those  that  are  practically  equivalent.  An  elective 
system  aids  toward  the  discovery  of  one's  permanent  interests.  It 
gives  the  lad  a  chance  to  discover  himself  and  encourages  the  de- 
velopment of  his  aptitudes.  If  a  pupil  has,  however  slight,  a 
freedom  of  choice  he  is  apt  to  feel  his  responsibility.  He  will  de- 
velop better  scholarship  and  become  a  larger  and  better  factor  in 
the  school  life. 

The  field  of  judgment  is  the  field  of  opening  manhood.  If  a  lad 
is  assured  that  a  purpose  formed  in  the  secondary  school  may  be 
carried  along  there  and  then,  that  he  is  not  only  taking  a  subject 
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valuable  in  itself  bnt  one  that  will  lead  directly  to  further  election^ 
he  will  feel  that  he  is  really  entering  on  his  life  work  and  will  at 
once  awaken  to  his  full  potentiality. 

Is  it  not  the  object  of  the  secondary  schools,  as  Professor 
Hanus  says,  "  To  discover  and  systematically  develop  to  the  ut- 
most, in  the  time  given,  the  pupil's  interests  and  capacities, 
mental,  moral,  esthetic,  and  constructive? 

To  so  direct  his  development  as  gradually  to  emancipate  him 
from  external  restraint  and  guidance  in  order  to  render  him  self- 
directing,  that  is,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  stable;  alert, 
vigorous,  active,  able  to  participate  in  the  world's  affairs  and  to 
play  a  man's  part  therein? 

To  bring  him  to  the  realization  that  he  has  a  duty  to  others  as 
well  as  to  himself,  and  hence  that  the  prizes  of  life,  wealth,  leisure, 
and  distinction,  must  be  earned?  in  short,  that  he  must  live  a  life 
of  usefulness,  and  that  his  ideal  is  service? 

The  digest  of  all  this  is,  that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare 

•for  complete  living.    Which  certainly  must  mean  that  we  are  to  be 

as  useful  as  we  can  and  are  to  get  all  possible  enjoyment  out  of 

life.    And  this  object  we  firmly  believe  is  most  nearly  attained 

by  the  positive  advantages  of  the  elective  system. 

Prof.  Charles  DeOarmo — To  get  at  the  real  merits  of  this  ques- 
tion we  must  inquire, 

1  Who  are  the  students  in  the  typical  American  school  ? 

2  What  are  their  needs,  and 

3  How  can  the  high  school  best  supply  these  needs? 

It  may  be  well  to  state  first  of  all  what  these  students  are  not. 
They  are  not  the  children  of  a  professional  or  of  a  social  caste, 
as  are  the  students  of  German  gymnasiums,  French  lydes  and 
English  so  called  public  schools.  They  represent  every  grade  of 
American  social  and  economic  condition  and  their  needs  are  cor- 
respondingly varied.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the 
gymnasium  in  Germany  go  into  the  learned  professions.  The 
other  20^  enter  other  professions.  That  school  has  a  fixed  curricu- 
lum. We  are  told  that  our  high  school  will  never  reach  its  maxi- 
mum  of  usefulness  till   it   conforms   to   this  type.    Professor 
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Miinsterberg  thinks  he  never  would  have  been  called  to  Harvard  ^Jg^*!^ 
University  to  teach  and  write  in  English  had  he  not  been  taught  ISSou^ 
Greek  at  home.    We  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  gratitude 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  escape  that  study,  yet  still  protest 
that  what  was  so  g^d  for  him  and  for  us  may  not  be  the  best 
for  all  well  educated  American  adolescents. 

The  American  situation  differs  widely  from  the  German,  not 
only  in  essential  purposes,  but  also  in  the  whole  machinery  of  ad- 
ministration. The  German  gymnasium  educates  for  a  restricted 
class,  the  American  high  school  for  all  classes.  The  German 
controls  the  time  of  the  student  for  nine  years;  ours  for  four. 
That  demands  from  30  to  33  recitation  periods  of  55  minutes 
each  a  week;  ours  from  15  to  20  periods  of  approximately  40 
minutes  each.  In  other  words,  the  years  they  control  are  225ji 
of  those  we  control;  and  the  number  of  minutes  a  day  of  reci- 
tation are  related  as  2  to  1.  The  pressure  of  economic  conditions 
in  Germany  makes  every  gymnasia!  teacher  a  graduate  of  the 
university  with  at  least  two  years  of  subsequent  professional  prep- 
aration for  teaching.  It  will  be  far  in  the  future  when  such 
conditions  prevail  in  this  country.  Again,  the  German  excellence 
in  secondary  education  is  bought  with  a  price  which  w^e  should 
not  like  to  pay.    About  two  thirds  of  them  are  rendered  so  short- 

• 

sighted  that  they  must  henceforth  view  the  world  through  spec- 
tacles, while  about  half  of  them  are  rendered  unfit  for  military 
service.  Therefore,  whether  estimated  by  essential  aim  or  by 
practical  expediency,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  the  best 
system  for  American  high  schools  is  not  "  made  in  Germany." 
Nobody  has  ever  thought  to  find  it  in  Prance  or  England. 

Our  educational  problems  must  be  solved,  not  chiefly  by  refer- 
ence to  foreign  example,  or  even  to  our  own  traditions,  but  rather 
by  reference  to  an  enlightened  view  of  modem  life  in  an  indus- 
trial state  and  to  the  conditions  under  which  we  must  work. 

What  do  the  American  high  school  students  most  need?  Most 
of  us  would  answer  first,  good  mental  training,  and  second,  good 
preparation  for  their  life  work,  whether  that  is  to  be  undertaken 
immediately  on  graduation  or  after  a  university  course. 
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We  shall  make  no  progress  here,  however,  unless  we  understand 
what  constitutes  good  mental  training.  It  is  in  the  sacred  name 
of  mental  discipline  that  anachronisms  and  artificialities  are  still 
nourished  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Once  it  was  thought  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  discipline  in  general,  that  it  could  be 
imparted  best  by  a  few  select  subjects,  and  that  once  obtained, 
it  was  of  equal  value  in  every  occupation  of  life.  The  modem 
view  is  that  there  are  as  many  types  of  discipline  as  there  are 
distinct  types  of  study,  and  that  though  each  kind  of  discipline 
is  of  some  value  in  unrelated  fields,  yet  its  chief  worth  is  in  the 
general  department  of  thought  in  which  it  was  obtained.  Since 
there  is  no  time  to  prove  it,  I  shall  assume  that  the  modem  view 
is  for  us  at  least  the  truer  and  more  expedient.  But  if  it  is 
essentially  correct,  then  we  may  dismiss  once  for  all  the  idea 
that  we  must  prescribe  certain  studies  for  discipline  alone. 
Every  well  taught  study  produces  its  own  kind  of  discipline,  and 
if  the  studies  are  chosen  which  conduce  most  to  the  student^s 
preparation  for  life,  they  will  of  necessity  produce  what  for  him 
will  be  the  most  useful  mental  training.  The  most  that  may 
safely  be  prescribed  for  the  sake  of  discipline  is  that  each  student 
in  the  course  of  his  secondary  education  should  have  every  dis- 
tinct type  of  mental  training  represented  in  his  studies.  All, 
therefore,  would  participate  to  some  extent  at  least  in  such  train- 
ing as  is  furnished  by  linguistics,  history,  literature,  and  art, 
mathematics,  geography,  biology,  exact  science,  and  laboratory 
work  or  manual  training.  In  other  words,  we  may  for  the  sake 
of  mental  discipline  prescribe  departments  of  study,  but  not 
studies.  These  may  properly  be  made  elective.  To  learn  the 
grammar  of  four  foreign  languages,  for  example,  is  to  acquire 
four  sets  of  symbols  for  one  set  of  ideas,  an  expenditure  of  time 
which  from  the  standpoint  of  mental  training  alone  is  quite 
unjustifiable.  Grammar  is  grammar,  and  for  its  own  sake  need 
be  learned  but  once. 

If  now  the  conscience  of  the  schoolmaster  is  at  rest  on  the 
question  of  mental  discipline,  what  studies  should  the  student 
be  encouraged  or  allowed  to  elect?  I  answer  those  belonging 
chiefly  to  three  groups. 
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I  place  the  utilitarian  group  first,  since  this  is  the  one  to  Sjf^^jn 
which  both  students  and  parents  instinctively  turn.    The  more  ISSST^ 
indispensable  a  study  seems  for  future  occupation,  the  more 
eagerly  the  student  pursues  it;  if  it  is  painful,  the  more  willingly 
he  endures  it. 

The  high  school  will  quickly  be  able  to  double  its  attendance 
when  to  the  public  the  high  school  course  appears  to  double  its 
value  as  a  preparation  for  success  in  occupation.  As  an  instance 
of  the  hunger  of  the  young  for  truly  useful  instruction  the  case 
of  the  Chicago  Armour  Institute  may  be  cited,  A  year  and  a 
half  ago  that  school  announced  that  it  would  receive  correspond- 
ence students  who  might  be  i)ermitted  to  use  the  shops,  drafting 
rooms  and  laboratories  when  they  were  not  in  use  by  the  regular 
students.  The  utilitarian  motive  was  the  only  one  appealed  to, 
and  today  there  are  10,000  students  enrolled  in  their  outside 
courses.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  correspondence  schools,  one 
of  which  is  said  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  members,  is  further 
evidence  of  the  intense  public  desire  for  useful  studies. 

This  desire  is  natural  and  legitimate,  however  much  it  may 
clash  with  the  schoolmaster's  inherited  traditions.  He  is  a  poor 
teacher  who  can  not  secure  culture  and  discipline  through  any 
study  that  the  student  pursues  with  diligence  and  enthusiasm. 
Modern  departments  in  the  university  are  daily  enlarging  the 
possibilities  of  secondary  education  through  the  English  language. 
We  have,  for  example,  two  new  contributions  to  physical  geog- 
raphy, which  are  at  once  scientific,  useful  and  educational.  It 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  these  books  by  Trotter  and  by  Red- 
way  are  but  the  precursors  of  others  that  shall  excel  them  in 
value.  Emory  R.  Johnson  has  prepared  a  most  admirable  book  of 
high  school  grade  on  transportation.  Indeed  almost  every 
aspect  of  our  commercial,  industrial,  political  and  social  life  is 
now  supplied  with  a  body  of  valuable  literature  of  high  school 
grade.  .  Studies  of  this  kind  should  be  open  to  those  whose  tastes, 
aptitudes  and  future  callings  demand  them.  The  universities  and 
the  special  city  schools,  like  those  of  commerce  and  manual  train- 
ing, will  doubtless  continue  to  show  us  the  best  way  in  which  to 
make  these  subjects  of  the  highest  disciplinary  and  practical 
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value.  When  we  consider,  then,  the  ever  developing  means  for 
inciting  students  to  better,  longer  and  more  effectual  training 
for  their  life  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
schoolmaster,  who,  moved  by  archaic  ideas  of  discipline  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  entrance  requirements  of  his  favorite  college, 
insists  that  there  shall  be  no  secondary  education  except  for  those 
who  will  in  blind  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  his  judgment  sub- 
mit to  four  years  of  drill  in  foreign  language  and  abstract  mathe- 
matics, relieved  it  may  be  by  a  bit  of  history,  a  morsel  of  science, 
and  aerated  by  a  trifle  of  gaseous  literature?  The  absurdity  of 
such  a  position  is  relieved  only  by  its  pathos.  When  the  people 
would  have  the  bread  of  life,  he  offers  them  the  stone  of  discipline. 
The  second  group  of  studies  ^hich  should  be  made  elective  is 
one  that  might  be  called  the  motor  response  group — ^though  it 
would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  studies  can  be  either  included 
in  it  or  excluded  from  it  by  mere  name.  It  is  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  more  than  anything  else  that  places  a  subject  in  or  out 
of  this  group.  In  the  past  our  ideals  have  been  satisfied  when 
we  obtained  a  good  thought  reaction  to  our  teaching.  GleamesB 
of  intellectual  apprehension  for  the  thought  of  a  passage,  or  for 
an  abstraction  in  mathematics,  has  satisfied  our  standards  of 
instruction.  Now,  however,  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is 
possible  to  arouse  a  type  of  mental  reaction  that  gives  a  new 
quality  to  mental  activity.  Under  the  old  plan  it  was  the  tongue, 
or  at  most  the  tongue  and  the  fingers  holding  the  x)en,  that  repre- 
sented the  motor  instruments  of  mental  reaction.  Under  the 
new  plan  the  whole  muscular  system  may  be  enlisted.  One  stu- 
dent will  respond  best  to  one  form  of  motor  reaction,  another  to 
some  other  form.  Some  will  do  their  best  work  in  the  laboratory, 
others  in  the  field,  others  in  following  out  John  Fiske's  sugges- 
tions in  civil  government.  The  Central  Association  of  Science 
and  Mathematics  Teachers  recommends  the  blending  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  or  in  general  of  mathematics  and  physical 
science,  so  that  mathematics  becomes,  not  as  heretofore  the  field 
par  excellence  of  abstract  conceptions,  but  rather  one  of  constant 
laboratory  practice.    To  the  intellectual  vision,  there  are  added 
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physical  vision,  manipulation  of  instruments  of  precision,  verifl-  ^5em*in 
cation  of  principles,  and  application  of  mathematical  conceptions  ISSSoST'^ 
to  concrete  materials.  By  such  a  process  insight  is  deepened, 
and  abstractions  become  workable  principles,  while  a  vital,  en- 
during enthusiasm  displaces  the  indifference  or  at  best  the  atten- 
uated interest  that  attaches  to  bare  intellectual  insight.  Now, 
whether  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  exhilaration  of 
pursuing  a  study  having  abundant  incentive  to  motor  response 
depends  on  the  teaching  or  on  the  subject-matter  itself,  every 
course  of  study  should  be  elastic  enough  to  permit  the  right  stu- 
dents and  the  right  studies  to  get  together.  To  a  lad  who  intends 
to  become  an  engineer,  a  chance  to  study  mathematics  and  physics 
together  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  high  school  course 
would  be  a  boon  so  precious  as  to  repay  him  for  any  amount  of 
intellectual  drudgery  in  the  rest  of  his  course. 

The  third  class  of  studies  that  should  be  made  accessible  to 
the  student  is  the  group  of  greatest  intellectual  response.  Like 
the  second,  this  group  is  of  uncertain  boundaries,  since  it  depends 
on  the  subject,  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  A  part  of  our  students 
like  and  do  best  in  language,  history  and  literature ;  another  sec- 
tion like  and  do  best  in  science,  or  in  commercial  branches,  or 
in  industrial  training.  The  student  should  find  those  subjects 
accessible  which  arouse  in  him  the  keenest  intellectual  response. 
Ricardo's  law  of  rent,  or  Malthus's  law  of  population,  have 
power  to  stir  up  some  boys  to  intense  mental  activity;  others 
are  equally  moved  by  an  insight  into  the  deeper  causes  in  his- 
tory ;  or  by  glimpses  of  evolutionary  theory  in  biology,  or  by  ex- 
planations of  the  modern  wonders  of  applied  science.  What  is 
food  for  some  is  medicine  for  others.  But  the  chief  functions  of 
education  are  not  pathologic.  The  school  is  a  place  for  normal 
growth  through  the  assimilation  of  healthful  food.  The  same 
reasons  that  hold  for  permitting  a  student  to  select  the  studies 
that  to  him  are  most  useful  or  best  calculated  to  arouse  the  great- 
est amount  of  motor  response,  serve  likewise  to  support  the  posi- 
tion that  he  should  be  able  to  choose  those  that  awake  in  him 
the  greatest  intellectual  response. 
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Briefly  summarized,  the  positions  taken  in  this  paper  are  as 
follows : 

1  European  seeondai'y  schools  are  special,  since  they  prepare 
a  special  class  for  special  professional  callings;  the  American 
high  school  is  general,  in  that  it  prepares  all  classes  for  all  call- 
ings. It  can  not,  therefore,  adopt  the  fixed  curriculum  of  the 
European  school. 

2  Mental  discipline  is  more  Bpecisl  than  general;  it  is  there- 
fore bad  policy  to  confine  secondary  education  to  a  few  kinds  of 
study  for  the  sake  of  discipline.  The  true  policy  is  to  see  that 
all  essential  types  of  mental  training  are  represented  in  the  stu- 
dent's education,  but  to  allow  the  student  to  place  the  emphasis 
of  his  course  according  to  his  capacities,  interests  and  life  pur- 
poses. In  other  words,  departments  of  study  may  be  required, 
but  studies  should  be  elective. 

3  In  constructing  a  high  school  curriculum  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  three  classes  of  study  elective  for  every  student, 
namely, 

a  The  group  of  greatest  utility, 

h  That  of  greatest  motor  response,  and 

c  That  of  greatest  intellectual  response. 

Oeneral  discussion 

Mr  Phoebus  W.  Lyon — When  this  subject  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gram I  said  to  myself,  "  Good !  there  is  something  I  am  very  much 
interested  in ;  I  hope  that  the  subject  will  be  treated  in  a  practical 
way,  and  not  in  an  academical  one."  I  think  we  will  all  realize 
this  morning  that  this  hope  has  met  with  fruition  and  that  the 
discussion  has  been  exceedingly  practical.  A  word  or  two  in  a 
somewhat  personal  line,  on  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher  in 
secondary  schools.  First,  the  idea  of  election  has  come  to  stay. 
If  we  would  take  a  vote  here  this  morning  I  think  there  would 
probably  be  no  one,  certainly  none  who  would  let  his  voice  be 
heard,  who  would  be  in  favor  of  the  old  plan.  We  are  all  deeply 
interested  in  elective  studies.  Next  it  is  my  experience  that  this 
selection  of  studies  is  not  ordinarily  with  the  parents.    Parents 
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do  not  often  know  mnch  about  what  they  want  their  boys  to  do;  j^JtMa^in 
that  is  the  way  I  find  it.  Of  course  we  all  know  how  some  grand-  IcSooiif^ 
mothers  think  their  grandchildren  are  made  for  the  ministry, 
and  we  all  know  how  some  sj)ecial  ideas  now  and  then  crop  up, 
but  ordinarily  the  parent  doesn't  know  and  is  not  competent  to 
know  what  it  is  best  for  his  bo}'  to  select.  Next,  it  doesn't  often 
follow  that  the  hoy  knows:  I  have  not  found  in  my  experience 
that  a  boy  ordinarily  knows  just  what  he  wants  to  be,  or  is  quali- 
fied to  say.  If  those  two  things  are  true,  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  selection  must  be  somewhere,  it  must  rest  either  with 
the  principal  or  with  the  teacher ;  and  in  my  judgment  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  one  who  at  the  last  analysis  must  decide  what  the 
boy  had  better  select,  and  should  lead  the  boy  to  such  a  selection. 
I  find  that  a  principal  can  almost  always  guide  a  boy  into  think- 
ing the  best  thing.  That  is  not  always  so,  but  I  think  it  is  so  in 
reference  to  the  selection  of  study.  Once  in  a  while  a  young  man 
comes  to  school  who  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do  and  holds 
himself  to  it,  but  such  boys  are  exceptional.  The  secondary  boy 
comes  to  school  because  it  is  the  next  thing  to  do  and  he  doesn't 
quite  know  what  he  is  going  to  do  next.  I  can  persuade  a  boy 
that  he  had  better  go  to  college.  West  Point,  or  to  business;  I 
can  almost  invariably  show  the  bov  that  what  I  think  is  wise  is 
wise,  and  he  will  think  well  of  it  and  fall  in  with  it;  and  I  think 
that  puts  a  tremendous  responsibility  on  the  principal. 

fcik)me  principals  would  dodge  this  responsibility,  saying  that 
"  We  can't  look  after  hundreds  " ;  but  that  hundreds  is  a  number 
that  does  not  appear  in  fact.  There  are  very  few  high  schools 
that  have  400  scholars,  and  assuming  that,  the  entrants  one  year 
would  only  be  a  hundred,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  less  than  that  in 
most  cases,  I  believe  the  principal — conscientious  as  most  prin- 
cipals are  and  competent  to  fulfil  their  post  as  all  principals 
should  be — will  see  that  the  right  choice  is  made  by  the  boy. 

Those  were  the  practical  thoughts  that  came  to  me.  Now,  Mr 
President,  if  I  may,  while  on  my  feet,  I  want  to  say  one  other 
thing  to  impress  us  American  teachers  with  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility that  there  is  on  us.    During  this  last  year  I  hap- 
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pened  to  be  abroad,  and  went  away  down  to  South  Africa,  and 
when  it  was  learned  down  in  South  Africa  that  there  was  a 
teacher  from  America — they  didn't  know  me  personally,  under- 
stand— thev  at  once  wanted  to  know  and  see  who  he  was  and 
learn  about  education  in  America,  The  mayor  of  the  city  and  the 
leaders  of  education  in  the  city  called  on  me  and  said,  "  We  want 
to  know  what  you  are  doing  over  in  America  in  educational  lines, 
because  we  are  going  to  follow  you."  That  is  their  idea  there; 
they  know  that  America  is  the  leader  in  education.  It  never 
occurred  to  them  to  go  to  the  German  gymnasium;  it  never  oc- 
curred to  them  to  follow  even  the  education  that  comes  from 
what  they  call  "  home  "  (meaning  England).  They  want  to  have 
the  method  of  education  which  is  had  in  America,  and  they  at 
once  say,  "  Won't  you  tell  us  something  about  education  in 
America?"  Now  I  found  a  similar  thing  when  I  reached  Eng- 
land— when  I  visited  the  oldest  school  in  England.  They  claim 
they  had  a  school  there  back  in  600  and  have  had  it  continuously 
ever  since,  and  the  headmaster  of  that  school  said,  "  I  want  to 
come  over  to  America  to  study  education.  You  know  better  how 
to  educate  in  America  than  we  do  here  in  England."  Those  are 
yery  common  things,  and  they  should  make  us  in  America  realize, 
and  this  association  should  realize,  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  education  in  America. 

Prof.  E.  0.  Sihler — President  Remsen,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen: 
You  may  be  prejudiced  or  you  may  think  that  any  one  who  has 
given  his  life  to  antiquity  must  needs  be  prejudiced  because  he  is 
given  to  things  that  seem  so  old  (though  the  world  then  was  really 
in  its  youth),  that  one  of  our  greatest  benefactors  of  public  libra- 
ries and  scientific  research  does  not  believe  that  anything  can  be 
learned  from  classical  antiquity  except  what  not  to  do;  therefore 
if  you  perhaps  associate  me  with  such  old  lumber  or  timber  that 
is  perhaps  worm-eaten  and  suffering  from  dry  rot,  it  may  be  that 
I  myself  enter  before  you  with  a  certain  prejudice  against  my  own 
place  in  education. 

Now  then,  what  is  common  to  secondary  education?  It  is  some- 
thing which  we  have  got  to  teach  others  without  regard  to  the 
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diflferentiation  which  the  gentleman  from  Baltimore  has  presented  ^Jg^*^ 
to  the  association — without  any  regard  as  to  how  I  am  going  to  ISoofs*'^ 
make  a  living  Now  this  interest  of  the  South  Africans  in  our 
own  culture  is  due  very  largely  to  the  conditions  which  they  have 
now  to  recuperate  from  the  war.  They  believe  that  this  is  the 
greatest  nation  to  make  a  living,  or  a  livelihood.  Now  that  is,  I 
think,  a  very  risky  basis  for  precedence  or  for  eminence  in  educa- 
tion ;  because,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  very  first  thing  is  that 
we  ought  to  put  the  anticipation  of  a  livelihood  away;  as  long 
as  that  predominates  and  we  point  to  our  steel  mills  or  to  our 
modem  economical  successes — ^well  of  course  then  we  do  beg  the 
question.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  one  step  farther.  We  will 
put  that  away. 

Now  let  me  begin :  what  is  common  to  all  work  in  secondary 
schools? 

I  hold  this :  in  Caesar  there  is  a  phrase — I  think  he  [B.  4,  1] 
sketches  the  young  Germany  of  his  day  and  they  were  said,  very 
differently  from  the  modem' youth,  to  have  the  habit  nihil  omnino 
contra  voluntatem  facere — ^the  habit  of  doing  nothing  against  the 
grain.  Now  I  believe  that  in  the  secondary  schools  the  very  first 
thing  the  young  person  of  either  sex  must  do  is  to  do  things  that 
go  wry  much  against  the  grain.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  strain 
in  education ;  as  long  as  nothing  transpires  through  the  emotion, 
the  volition,  the  intelligence  of  the  child  (and  this  transpiring 
is  attended  with  pain  because  every  strain  means  pain — show  me 
one  that  does  not — )  why,  what  then?  There  will  be  no  real 
education.  There  is  no  royal  road.  You  may  place  as  axiomatic 
the  permanent  factors  which  are  really  three:  the  volitional, 
intellectual  and  emotional  elements  in  the  child ;  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  special  training.  I  don't 
know  of  any  other,  but  if  you  do,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear.  I 
don't  think  there  are.  You  take  these  three  and  bring  them 
together.  Now  suppose  they  are  brought  into  a  thoroughly  whole- 
some, thoroughly  effective  concatenation  of  operations,  what 
results?  As  the  result  of  that  educational  process,  that  child  has 
learned  to  do  things  that  go  against  the  grain — has  learned  to 
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strain  itself,  and  this  finally,  from  repetition.  Education  is  at 
bottom  a  process  of  practical  ethics,  doing  what  we  don't  like  to 
do,  but  at  the  end  of  it  all  it  has  overcome  the  strain,  and  that 
which  was  merely  task  becomes  in  the  end  a  pleasure  and  the 
child  has  learned;  i.  e.  has  this  mighty  power,  this  mighty  power 
to  analyze,  this  mighty  power  to  generalize,  this  mighty  power  to 
separate  the  essential  from  the  accidental.  These  are  the  common 
things,  these  are  the  great  things,  and  I  venture  to  say,  in  spite 
of  all  modem  differentiation  with  the  prospect  of  the  dollar, 
these  are  the  lasting  things  and  I  don^t  think  there  is  anything 
which  you  will  say  here  today  that  will  change  those  essentials.  I 
thank  you. 

Pres.  John  H.  Harris — The  great  difficulty  in  this  matter  of 
electives  seems  to  be  who  is  to  decide  at  the  beginning  of  a  high 
school  course  what  vocation  a  boy  is  to  follow.  It  is  agreed  by 
the  speakers  that  the  boys  themselves  at  such  an  age  are  not  com- 
petent, and  on  that  I  assume  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 
A  boy  of  12  or  14  is  not  competent.  And  I  agree  with  the  speakers 
also  that  the  parents  are  not  qualified  to  decide  for  their  children 
at  that  tender  age  as  to  their  future  vocation.  Though  I  am  now 
teaching  in  my  35th  consecutive  year,  I  know  one  teacher  who  is 
not  competent  to  settle  such  a  question.  I  also  know  one  parent 
who  is  not  competent.  I  once  said  at  the  table,  "  I  propose  to 
saturate  these  boys  with  English  literature."  The  little  fellow 
next  me — he  was  5  years  of  age — looked  up  and  said,  '^  Papa,  I 
won't  let  you."  He  didn't  know,  I  suppose,  what  "  saturate " 
meant,  but  he  knew  what  the  tone  meant ;  I  got  the  appropriate 
psychologic  reaction.  I  got  the  right  reaction  too.  It  was  not 
for  me  to  say  what  the  boy  should  like ;  but  it  was  for  me  to  give 
the  boy  as  large  an  opportunity  in  the  grammar  school,  academy 
and  college,  as  I  could,  and  then  after  he  had  tried  his  powers  and 
matured  his  strength,  let  him  for  himself,  with  such  suggestions 
as  I  could  make,  settle  that  question  for  himself.  That  is  the 
usual  American  way,  and  to  that  is  largely  due  the  position  our 
country  has  achieved.  Who  decided  Patrick  Henry's  vocation,  or 
Hamilton's,  or  Edison's?    Who  settled  yours  or  mine?    Who 
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decided  that  you  should  be  an  educator,  a  principal  of  a  high  Jif'***^  ®' 
school,  a  president  of  a  college?    Was  it  the  government,  or  your  <«>^"« 
parent,  or  your  high  school  principal,  or  yourself? 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  question  of  vocation  might 
be  settled.  It  might  be  settled  by  birth.  That  gives  us  caste 
and  caste  is  intellectual  and  moral  death.  Conceive  how  much 
this  nation  would  have  lost  if  Franklin,  if  Lincoln,  if  a  thousand 
others  had  continued  in  the  vocation  of  their  fathers.  It  may  be 
settled  by  the  government.  That  was  Plato's  suggestion.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  the  government  whether  represented  by  the 
throne  or  by  the  teacher's  chair  would  be  able  to  solve  such  a 
problem.  The  third  way  is  to  give  each  child  a  liberal  culture, 
develop  him  as  a  human  being  with  all  his  varied  powers,  and  on 
the  broad  and  solid  foundation  of  such  culture  extended  as  far  as 
the  resources  of  the  parent  and  the  ability  and  will  of  the  boy  will 
take  him,  let  there  be  added  special  training,  according  to  the 
talent  and  aptitude  shown.  Because  a  boy  in  his  freshman  year 
is  good  in  mathematics,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  should  make 
him  an  engineer  or  an  architect.  The  same  boy  may  in  his  sopho- 
more year,  delight  in  science,  in  his  junior  year,  devote  himself 
with  zeal  to  history  and  political  science,  and  by  the  close  of 
his  college  course,  decide  to  study  law,  and  the  decision  will 
probably  be  the  wisest  that  could  have  been  made.  At  all  events 
the  voice  of  nature  itself  which  resents  having  its  destiny  fixed 
by  anything  extraneous,  will  say  to  the  governor,  or  parent,  or 
teacher,  "  I  won't  let  you." 

Friday  afternoon,  Nov.  27 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

COURSE  ? 

DEAN   JOSIAH   A.   PBNNIMAN^   UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

The  length  of  the  college  course  is  and  has  been  for  some  years 
a  subject  of  discussion,  because  the  raising  of  college  entrance 
requirements  has  increased  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by 
the  schools,  and  the  lengthening  of  technical  and  professional 
courses  has  increased  the  age  at  which  students  who  take  a  col- 
lege course  and  afterward  a  professional  course  may  reasonably 
expect  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  their  profession. 
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th?  wSie^e         ^^®  ^^^^  ^^*  many  boys  in  no  respect  abnormal  enter  college 

course  fully  prepared  when  they  are  16  years  old  gives  us  food  for 

thought  in  this  connection.    Perhaps  the  advanced  age  of  college 

graduates  may  not  after  all  be  wholly  the  fault  of  the  much  abused 

college  course. 

In  the  last  few  years  important  changes  have  been  made  by 
many  institutions  in  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor^s  degree. 
The  course  that  consisted  formerly  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics 
and  a  small  amount  of  philosophy,  history  and  English  has  been 
modified  by  legislation  in  regard  to  the  nonrequirement  of  Greek 
and  the  increasing  of  the  amount  of  physical  science  offered  or 
required.  The  old  degree,  bachelor  of  arts,  does  not  now  stand 
necessarily  for  Latin  and  Greek  as  it  did  formerly,  though  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  it  does  still  stand  for  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  students  who  do  not  take  Latin  and 
Greek  receiving  the  degree,  bachelor  of  science.  It  is  the  length 
of  this,  the  old-fashioned  college  course,  that  is  before  us  for  dis- 
cussion and  not  the  professional  or  technical  courses  now  in- 
cluded in  many  colleges  and  leading  to  technical  bachelor's 
degrees  in  engineering,  chemistry,  architecture  etc.  The  length 
of  these  courses  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  student  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion or  rather  by  the  amount  of  time  required  by  the  average 
student  to  acquire  that  knowledge.  At  most  institutions  this  is 
four  years  with  a  growing  tendency  to  increase  the  time  devoted 
to  technical  studies  by  crowding  out  the  so  called  liberal  or  non- 
technical subjects  such  as  English,  foreign  languages,  and  pure 
science  or  at  least  by  reducing  the  amount  of  these  to  a  minimum. 
This  class  of  professional  courses  has  not  yet  been  placed  on  the 
same  footing  in  our  universities  as  medicine  and  law.  The  course  in 
medicine  has  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  been  lengthened  from 
two  years  to  three,  and  then  to  four  with  a  preliminary  require- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany  and  zoology. 
The  course  in  law  has  been  increased  in  length  from  two  years  to 
three,  not  so  much  as  in  the  case  of  medicine,  on  account  of  an 
actual  increase  in  knowledge,  but  rather  because  of  the  need  of 
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more  thorough  training  for  professional  men.  The  course  in  ^,J^i*' 
dental  surgery  has  been  lengthened  from  two  years  to  three  and  ^^*^ 
this  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  four  years.  The 
courses  in  engineering,  architecture  and  chemistry  have  had  a 
similar  history.  With  this  increase  in  length  has  come  also  an 
increase  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  professional  courses 
and  in  the  case  of  medicine  and  law  a  college  degree  has  been 
set  by  several  schools  as  the  sign  of  fitness  to  enter.  The  requir- 
ing of  a  bachelor's  degree  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  admission  is  not 
talked  about  now  so  much  as  it  was  several  years  ago  for  it  is 
generally  recognized  that,  ^however  desirable  theoretically,  there 
are  great  practical  disadvantages  in  such  a  requirement,  for  many 
college  graduates  are  unfit  for  the  study  of  either  medicine  or 
law,  while  many  men  are  eminently  qualified  who  never  entered 
a  college  building  in  their  lives. 

The  increased  and  increasing  eflBciency  of  high  and  other  pre- 
paratory schools,  in  part  the  result  of  and  in  "part  the  warrant  for 
the  raising  of  college  entrance  requirements  has  resulted  in  the 
doing  by  the  schools  of  a  considerable  amount  of  work  formerly 
included  in  the  nontechnical  college  course.  The  old  college 
course  is  now  in  a  different  position  from  that  which  it  occupied 
25  or  even  10  years  ago.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  straight 
old-fashioned  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  course  as  the  best 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  superstructure  of  technical  or 
professional  knowledge,  find  ourselves  challenged  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  us  and  to  answer  arguments,  forcible, 
impressive,  and  all  but  convincing,  against  the  devoting  of  years 
of  college  life  to  studies  that  do  not  make  directly  for  bread  and 
butter  and  often  not  even  to  the  increasing  of  the  world's  store 
of  knowledge.  We  are  told  that  the  world  is  moving  so  fast  and 
that  conditions  of  life  have  so  changed  that  general  culture  must 
give  way  to  specialized  knowledge  or  even  to  mere  utility.  We 
are  told  that  the  old  college  course  has  had  its  day  and  must  now 
give  way  to  something  else.  It  is  the  question  of  just  what  else 
that  has  been  agitating  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  believe 
that  contact  with  "  the  best  that  has  been  known  and  thought 
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thlf^ue'e      ^°  *^®  world"  IS  essential  for  the  developing  of  the  fulness  of 
*^""*  intellectual   and  spiritual   life  and   that  "the  best"   at   least 

includes  the  masterpieces  in  which  the  minds  and  souls  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  greatest  ages  have  found  expression.  How 
to  meet  the  general  demand  that  time  in  education  must  be 
saved,  or  at  least  not  wasted,  and  yet  preserve  the  college  course 
in  its  essentials,  is  a  question  to  which  several  answers  have  been 
given.  We  are  all  agreed,  I  think,  that  there  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  that  of  trying  to  economize  time  at  the  cost  of  eflSciency. 
We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  the  average  student  can 
get  out  of  three  years  work  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  four.  We 
have  been  finding  out,  however,  that  the  conditions  of  modem  life 
demand  some  changes  in  our  educational  methods  and  that  the 
bed  of  Procrustes  is  no  model  for  a  college  course.  There  are 
still  many  of  us  who  believe  that  there  is  a  disciplinary  advantage 
of  great  value  in  life  to  be  derived  from  making  a  boy  do  work 
well  of  which  he  doeS  not  see  the  immediate  value.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  elective  system  and  its  extension  to  the  lower  years 
of  the  college  course  removed  many  of  the  objections  once  raised 
against  college  education.  The  student  has  today  considerable 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  his  studies.  If  he  can  spend  only  two 
years  at  college  and  wishes  instruction  in  particular  subjects 
either  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  a  profession  or  because  he 
happens  to  be  most  interested  in  those  subjects,  he  can  usually 
arrange  his  course  so  as  to  include  them.  At  some  institutions 
such  needs  are  anticipated  and  groups  of  related  subjects  are 
arranged  in  special  courses.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
for  some  years  offered  two  year  special  courses  in  biology  and 
in  history,  political  science,  economics  and  commerce  for  students' 
who  desire  specific  preparation  for  medicine,  law  or  business. 
These  courses  have  met  the  needs  of  many  young  men  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  have  found  two  years  the  maximum  time 
they  could  devote  to  preparatory  study.  We  have  never  at  any 
time  contemplated  giving  a  degree  to  those  who  complete  these 
courses,  though  there  has  been  raised,  the  question  as  to  whether 
some  sort  of  academic  distinction  or  title  ought  not  to  be  awarded 
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to  such  men.    Some  institutions  grant  at  the  end  of  two  years  a  f^e^ueL 
degree  or  title  of  lower  rank  than  that  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  *^'*"* 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  is  presented  by  the  arrangement 
now  made  by  some  universities  by  which  a  portion  of  the  profes- 
sional course  may  be  completed  while  the  student  is  in  college, 
and  may  be  accepted  toward  a  college  degree.  At  Pennsylvania 
8  of  the  60  units  required  for  graduation  from  the  college  may 
be  taken  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course.  It  is  possible 
for  a  student  in  this  way  to  obtain  his  college  and  medical  degrees 
in  seven  years.  This  is  not  as  might  seem  a  sacrifice  to  save  a 
year.  It  is  rather  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  both  college 
and  medical  faculties  of  the  fact  that  chemistry,  physics, 
anatomy,  physiology  and  embryology  are  pure  sciences  and  not 
necessarily  medical  subjects  though  fundamental  to  medicine. 

To  give  a  concrete  example  of  the  arrangement  of  the  college 
'  course  under  modern  conditions  jwrmit  me  to  read  to  you  the 
regulations  governing  candidacy  for  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.S. 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  because  in  them  has  been  pre- 
served (1)  the  requiring  of  a  considerable  body  of  work  in  funda- 
mental subjects,  (2)  the  requiring  of  enough  work  in  several 
subjects  to  prevent  mere  smattering,  (3)  the  principle  of  free  elec- 
tion of  subjects.    These  i*egulations  are: 

A  student  will  graduate  upon  the  successful  completion  of 
sixty  (00)  units  of  work;  a  unit  of  work  being  defined  to  be  the 
amount  involved  in  attendance  upon  lectures  or  recitations  for 
one  hour  a  week  for  one  year,  or  upon  laboratory  work  for  two 
hours  a  week  for  one  vear. 

This  course  has  been  arranged  with  the  view  of  making  it  pos- 
sible for  a  student  to  complete  it  in  three,  four  or  five  years  at 
his  option.  Fifteen  units  of  work  a  year  will  normally  constitute 
full  work  for  a  student,  and  he  will  then  graduate  in  four  years, 
as  hitherto;  but  students  wishing  to  complete  the  course  in  the 
minimum  time  will  take  twenty  (20)  units  of  work  each  year, 
while  those  wishing  to  devote  five  years  to  the  course  will  take 
twelve  (12)  units  of  work  each  vear.  Students  will  not  ordi- 
narily  l>e  permitted  to  take  less  than  twelve  (12)  units  of  work  in 
'  one  vear. 

The  work  consists  of  i*equired  studies,  group  work  and  free 
electives.    The  required  studies  amount  to  twenty-two  (22)  units 
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S??oUe'       ^^  work,  the  group  studies  to  eighteen   (18)   units,  and  the  re- 
conne  uiaining  twenty  (20)  ijnits  are  made  up  of  free  electives. 

No  restrictions  are  laid  upon  the  student  as  to  the  order  in 
which  he  shall  take  any  of  the  subjects  in  the  course,  excepting 
such  as  naturally  follow  from  the  necessary  sequence  of  related 
subjects,  and  from  the  liniitations  of  the  roster. 
Required  studies.    Each  student  must  take  in 

Chemistry   2  units 

English 6  " 

Foreign  languages:  3  units  in  each  of  two,  amounting  to.  6  " 

History   2  " 

Logic  and  ethics 2  " 

Mathematics 2  " 

Physics 2  " 

The  I'equired  work  in  foreign  language  may  consist  of  work  in 
any  two  foreign  languages  in  which  instruction,  to  the  extent  of 
thi*ee  units  of  work  each,  is  offered,  and  for  w^hich  the  student  is 
qualified. 

The  student  usually  will  take  as  the  required  work  in  each  of 
the  branches  named  above  the  most  elementary  subjects  offered, 
as  these  subjects  form  in  most  cases  the  necessary  basis  for  fur- 
ther advance  in  the  same  subject. 

Oroup  work.  Each  student  elects  from  his  group  either  two 
or  three  of  the  sixteen  subjects  mentioned  below.  If  he  elects 
two  he  is  required  to  do  nine  units  of  work  in  each ;  if  he  elects 
three  he  is  i^equin^d  to  do  six  units  of  work  in  each.  After  choos- 
ing the  branches  which  shall  constitute  his  group,  the  student  is 
at  liberty  to  select  any  subjects  from  the  list  of  those  offered  in 
these  branches  to  make  up  the  recjuired  six  or  nine  units,  except 
in  so  far  as  his  choice  may  be  i-eslricted  by  the  necessary  sequence 
of  studies  and  by  the  roster.  Students  are  advised  to  plan  their 
work  in  consultation  with  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  different 
branches. 

Astronomy  (icoloin'  Mathematics 

Botany  German  Philosophy 

Chemistrv  Greek  Physics 

Economics  History  Political  science 

English  Latin  Zoology 
French 

Free  electives.  The  required  studies  and  group  work,  together, 
amount  to  forty  (40)  units  of  work.  The  student  takes  the  re- 
maining twenty  (20)  units  in  free  electives.  Any  subject  open 
to  a  student  in  the  course  in  arts  and  science  may  be  taken  as  a 
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free  elective  provided  the  student's  previous  work  qualifies  him  ^"^uege 
to  pursue  the  subject,  and  the  roster  permits.  ooune 

The  subjects  open  to  students  in  the  course  in  arts  and  science 
are  given  in  the  list  of  subjects  of  instruction  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  economics  (except  as 
otherwise  noted),  English,  fine  arts,  French,  geology,  German, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  history,  Italian,  Latin,  linguistics,  mathematics, 
metallurgy,  mineralog;y',  pedagogy,  philosophy,  physics,  political 
science,  psychology,  Sanskrit,  Spanish,  zoology. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  who  desire  to  complete  the 
course  in  three  years  enter  with  credits  for  six  (6)  units  in  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  or  history. 

Degrees.  Students  in  the  course  in  arts  and  science  who  pre- 
sent Latin  and  Greek  for  admission,  and  take  in  college  not  less 
than  three  (3)  units  of  work  in  each  of  these  languages,  receive 
on  graduation  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  (B.A.).  Other  stu- 
dents receive  on  graduation  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
(B.S.). 

Composite  year  in  medicine.  In  the  new  plan  of  the  course 
in  arts  and  science  provision  is  made  for  the  continuation  of  the 
arrangement  now  in  force  between  the  college  and  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine,  by  which  a  student  can  be  registered  in  both 
departments  during  his  senior  year.  Students  wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege  are  required  to  do  only  fifty-two  (52) 
units  of  purely  college  work,  the  other  eight  (8)  units  required 
for  graduation  being  credited  to  them  from  the  studies  of  the 
first  year  class  in  medicine.  The  fifty-two  (52)  units  taken  in 
the  college  by  such  students  must  include  at  least  sixteen  (16) 
units  in  biology,  and  three  (3)  units  in  chemistry,  in  addition 
to  the  prescribed  chemi8tr\\ 

Similar  regulations  govern  also  the  four  year  course  in  biology 
and  the  course  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 
We  have  found  thus  far  that  most  students  prefer  to  devote  four 
years  to  these  courses  even  when  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  the 
aetual  work  in  three. 

Colleges,  particularly  those  which  are  integral  parts  of  univer- 
sities (and  the  college  of  a  university  differs  somewhat  from  the 
detached  college  in  the  problems  that  it  confronts  and  in  their 
solution)  have  recognized  in  their  legislation  of  the  last  few  years 
these  three  things : 

1  The  desirability,  if  not  necessity,  of  offering  definite  courses,  • 
shorter  than  the  full  course  leading  to  a  degree,  and  limited  in 


course 
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th?  wSiege  subjects,  OS  wcll  RS  in  length,  for  students  who  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  full  course,  or  who  can  not,  but  who  wish  some  college 
experience  and  some  specific  preparation  for  a  profession  or 
pursuit. 

2  The  possibility  of  combining  college  and  professional  courses 
in  medicine  and  law  with  the  result  of  reducing  by  a  year  the 
time  required  to  complete  both  courses  and  obtain  both  degrees. 

3  The  elective  principle  as  to  kind  of  studies  has  been  extended 
to  amount  of  studies  to  be  taken  in  a  given  period  by  a  student. 
As  all  men  do  not  wish  to  study  the  same  things,  outside  of  what 
are  generally  regarded  as  fundamental  subjects,  or  are  not  quali- 
fied equally  for  all  subjects,  so  men  differ  in  the  amount  of  work 
the}'  are  capable  of  doing  in  a  given  time.  The  college  course 
consists  of  about  60  units  (calling  an  hour  a  week  for  a  year  a 
unit)  and  the  usual  amount  of  work  done  by  a  student  in  a  year 
is  about  15  units.  This  is  toil  and  trouble  for  one  student  and 
comparatively  little  work  for  another.  It  often  happens  that  a 
student  who,  owing  to  poor  preparation  or  slow  development, 
is  able  to  do  only  12  units  the  first  year,  is  able  to  do  15  to 
20  units  the  second.  The  necessity  for  irregular  distribution 
must  be  recognized,  for  a  student  develops  not  only  in  knowledge 
but  also  in  power  and  capacity  for  work  as  he  pursues  his  course. 

These  general  principles  have  been  recognized  in  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  college  course  problem  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  are  also  recognized  iif  the  solution  offered  by  several 
other  institutions. 

I  wish  in  closing  to  suggest  several  questions  which  I  think 
we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  when  radical  changes  in  the  college 
courses  are  proposed. 

Ought  not  the  college  to  afford  a  time  during  which  a  young 
man  may  develop  naturally  and  "  find  "  himself,  fi*ee  from  the 
tremendous  hurry  and  pressure  on  life  so  characteristic  of  the 
world  today  outside  of  college  walls  and  alas  now  making  itself 
felt  within  them? 

Ought  not  the  college  to  preserve  the  academic  calm  and  insis- 
tence on  thoroughness?    Hurry  and  cram  are  fatal  to  the  doing 
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of  earnest  and  lasting  work.  College  education  stands  for  more  Sf'^^e'e 
than  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  body  of  definite  information.  It  °®"'* 
stands  for  character — for  power  as  distinguished  from  mere 
knowledge.  The  course,  therefore,  should  be  long  enough  to  have 
the  influence  on  life  which  reveals  itself  in  increased  capacity  for 
appreciating  the  best  that  has  been  known  and  thought  as  a 
result  of  having  been  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

Pres.  Bush  Ehees — Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  I  am  very  happy  to 
find  myself  in  so  hearty  accord  with  the  words  that  have  just 
been  read  to  you,  and  perhaps  because  the  discussion  seemed  to 
be  taking  the  course  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  confession  of 
academic  faith,  I  will  modify  the  manner  in  which  I  intended  to 
present  what  I  have  to  say  and  declare  at  the  outset  that  I  believe 
in  a  four  year  college  course,  with  a  possibility  of  accomplishing 
it  in  three,  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  has  been  indipated  by 
Dean  Penniman  for  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Concerning  the  University  of  Rochester  I  am  always 
impelled  to  say  that  the  name  which  our  founders  adopted  fifty 
and  more  years  ago  does  not  truly  characterize  the  work  which 
we  do  nor  the  ambition  which  we  have.  We  are  frankly  a  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts.  With  us  the  amount  of  work  required  for 
graduation  is  stated  in  somewhat  different  terms  to  those  read 
by  Dean  Penniman,  but  is  identical  in  significance  with  those  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  think  in  quantity  to  be 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  colleges  designated  as  "  reputable." 
With  us  as  with  othei*s,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  take  a  maxi- 
mum amoimt  of  wonk  or  a  minimum  amount  of  work  in  the  same 
way ;  it  is  possible  therefore  for  a  man  to  graduate  in  three  years 
if  he  has  entered  with  adequate  preparation.  But  for  all  men 
we  regard  the  four  year  course  as  advantageous. 

All  of  the  work  which  we  undertake  is  dominated  by  a  defini- 
tion,  which  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  clear,  of  what  is  the 
aim  of  a  college,  and  it  is  to  that  to  which  I  would  call  your 
attention  as  the  introduction  to  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions 
which  I  have  announced. 

The  aim  of  a  college  is  liberal  culture — such  studies  of  infor- 
mation and  of  discipline  as  are  essential  to  produce  a  fully  ma- 
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the*  aSiele     tured  man.    We  do  not  consider,  I  think,  that  the  stranded  vale- 
courie  dictorian  is  in  any  sense  typical  of  the  product  of  the  American 

college.  That' product  is  characterized  rather  by  the  ability  to 
view  life  sanely,  to  take  up  special  problems  broadly,  and  to  face 
new  problems  intelligently;  and  its  sanity,  breadth  and  intelli- 
gence are  entirely  different  from  any  special  expertness  in  a  par- 
ticular task,  and  independent  of  any  question  of  the  age  at  which 
such  maturity  is  attained.  We  believe  that  the  college,  therefore, 
has  as  its  aim  the  product  of  a  fully  developed  manhood.  A 
professor  in  Chicago  has  recently  stated  that  secondary  educa- 
tion is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  higher  education  in  this: 
that  in  secondary  education  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  student, 
in  the  higher  education  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  subject.  If 
that  is  a  just  definition  of  secondary  education  we  shall  have  to 
agree  to  have  college  work  classified  as  secondary,  because  as  I 
understand  it,  college  work,  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  this 
country  and  as  the  best  ideal  for  it  now  defines  it,  aims  at  the 
man;  it  desires  to  produce  a  fully  rounded  man  and  it  is  rela- 
tively indifferent  to  the  thing  which  that  man  means  to  do  when 
he  attains  his  well  rounded  development.  It  is  our  purpose, 
therefore,  to  produce  so  fully  rounded  a  man  that  he  may  be  able 
to  take  up  his  life  with  sanity  and  breadth  and  intelligence. 
This  being  the  purpose  we  regard  the  college  distinctly  as  a  means 
to  that  end  and  we  immediately  disavow  any  institutional  jeal- 
ousy. If  it  is  best  for  the  country  that  the  American  college 
should  gradually  be  superseded  by  the  developing  secondary 
school  and  yield  its  higher  years  to  the  universities  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  not  only  will  the  college  have  to  go  but  I 
believe  that  any  college  that  is  worthy  of  its  traditions  will 
welcome  the  adjustment  that  may  be  necessary  for  this  better 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  life.  It  is  because  we  do  not  believe 
that  that  new  adaptation  is  something  that  will  contribute  in- 
creased advantage  to  life  that  we  cling  to  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can college. 

If  the  college  is  a  means  for  maturing  manhood,  the  question 
follows :  how  long  a  residence  in  college  is  essential  to  the  attain- 
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nient  of  that  end?  At  the  outset,  a  little  more  fully  to  indicate  J^^^^™ 
my  point,  let  me  say  with  reference  to  the  ambitions  of  the  sec-  *^®'*"* 
ondary  schools  and  the  universities:  if  it  is  true  that  a  six  ye^r 
high  school  or  secondary  school  can  do  the  work  of  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  that  is  produce  the  same  result,  then  let  us 
welcome  the  expansion  of  these  schools  to  the  full.  If  it  is  true 
that  two  more  years,  if  siKjnt  in  the  university  in  pure  science 
or  in  the  professional  school  in  technical  preparation,  will  be 
equivalent  in  educational  value  to  the  college  years  now  known 
as  senior  and  junior,  we  may  well  expect  the  elimination  of  the 
college.  But^we  believe  that  they  will  not  be  equivalent.  We 
do  not  think  that  they  will  furnish  that  maturing  influence 
for  which  the  American  college  has  been  distinguished.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  true  that  not  a  few  of  the  secondary  or  preparatory 
schools  could  teach  boys  and  girls  so  much  geometry  and  algebra, 
trigonometry  and,  if  you  please,  analytics;  so  much  reading  of 
Horace  or  Euripides,  so  much  of  Schiller,  so  much  of  introduc- 
tory or  elementary  science  as  is  found  in  the  curriculums  of  our 
colleges  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  as  well  or  better  than 
those  subjects  are  taught  in  a  good  many  of  the  colleges.  If  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  of  these  and 
like  subjects,  I  think  the  colleges  have  good  ground  for  appre- 
hension. Moreover  there  is  practically  no  college  that  would 
claim  that  it  can  teach  history  or  philosophy  or  advanced  science 
with  anything  like  the  thoroughness  or  completeness  in  all  parts 
with  which  those  subjects  can  be  got  in  the  larger  and  more 
fully  furnished  universities;  certainly  no  college  would  claim 
that  it  could  teach  the  fundamental  bases  of  technical  knowledge 
or  professional  preparation  as  thoroughly  as  they  may  be  taught 
in  the  professional  schools.  The  question  is  rather,  to  my  mind, 
whether  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  college,  which 
invites  a  fuller  and  more  rounded  manhood  than  can  -be  got 
either  in  secondary  school  or  university. 

Now  my  faith  may  not  be  well  grounded,  but  for  the  present 
I  hold  to  it,  and  it  is  this:  that  it  makes  a  deal  of  difference 
whether  a  boy  or  girl  studies  his  geometry  or  algebra,  reads  his 
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thI?M)Ua'e      Iloi'ace  OF  Euripides  or  Schiller,   or  gets  his  introduction   to 
course  elementary  science,  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  study  in  an 

atmosphere  which  constantly  invites  his  thought  to  the  consid- 
eration of  higher  things  toward  which  he  is  progressing,  or  whether 
those  subjects  are  taught  him  as  the  consummation  of  a  lower 
stage  of  education.  There  is  a  psychologic  element  which  enters 
into  his  training — ^the  institutional  atmosphere  is  the  only  way 
in  which  I  can  describe  it — which  I  believe  has  a  settled  and  very 
real  influence  in  the  development  of  the  man.  It  is  manifest  as 
a  3'oung  man  passes  from  the  high  school  into  the  freshman  year 
of  college  life;  there  is  a  change  that  comes  over  him  with  the 
change  of  surroundings  in  which  he  finds  himself;  the  environ- 
ment of  men  devoted  to  higher  studies  produces  its  eflfect;  and 
I  believe  that  the  years  spent  on  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
studies  in  college  contribute  more  to  the  making  of  his  character 
— of  his  intellectual  character  and  of  his  moral  character — ^than 
those  years  can  signify  if  they  are  marked  by  that  relative  com- 
placency and  self-satisfaction  which  would  come  if  they  were 
the  consummation  of  the  secondary  stage  of  education. 

By  a  similar  argument  I  believe  that  it  makes  a  difference 
whether  a  man  studies  his  chemistry,  his  biology,  his  physics, 
as  the  fundamental  work  in  a  medical  course  or  in  a  technical 
course,  in  which  every  attention  is  directed  to  a  specific  profes- 
sional interest,  or  takes  those  studies  in  an  institution  in  which 
the  aim  is  entirely  that  of  the  development  of  the  man,  and  of 
his  introduction  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  or  biology,  or  physics, 
as  a  science. 

In  the  university,  moreover,  using  that  name  in  its  strict  sense 
as  an  institution  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  pure  science,  the  man 
loses  the  subtle  influence  of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  empha- 
sis on  the  development  of  mature  manhood.  The  aim  of  the  uni- 
versity is  frankly  the  advancement  of  the  science  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  student  loses  that  subtle  influence  which  makes 
him  feel  that  the  thing  of  supreme  importance  and  moment  to 
him  is  the  development  of  his  own  intellectual  and  moral  life. 
Now  if  the  colleges  in  the  past  have  done  a  mighty  work,  I  think 
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it  is  to  be  found  just  in  this :  that  they  have  trained  men  and  f^e  ^ege 
women  who  are  well  rounded,  conscious  of  their  own  powers,  and 
possessed  of  their  own  powers,  who  are  useful  in  whatever  thing 
they  desire  to  turn  their  minds  to.  My  faith  is  firm  that  any 
given  group  of  studies  will  have  larger  maturing  influence,  if 
taught  in  some  such  institution  as  the  American  college,  the 
atmosphere  of  which  is  the  development  of  manhood,  than  if 
taught  in  a  secondary  school  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  prepa- 
ration, or  in  a  university  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  speciali- 
zation. 

There  is  another  of  these  subtle  influences  which  comes  from 
the  personal  environment.  The  young  man  coming  into  the 
college  atmosphere  becomes  the  associate  of  a  group  of  men 
with  whom  he  is  to  remain  four  years,  or,  in  the  exceptional  case, 
for  three  years ;  he  comes  into  close  relations  with  them ;  he  gets 
the  stimulus  of  their  ideals;  he  gets  the  opportunity  for  self- 
criticism  in  comparison  with  them.  They  are  men  who  are  not 
having  the  same  definite  ambition  with  him ;  their  lives  may  ulti- 
mately develop  in  a  dozen  different  ways;  his  closest  comrade  is 
probably  a  man  who  will  choose  a  different  path  in  life  from 
himself,  and  the  fact  that  that  closest  comrade  is  a  man  the 
friendship  for  whom  will  carry  his  interests  out  into  a  different 
region  from  his  own  is  in  itself  a  broadening  and  enlightening 
influence ;  it  makes  the  man  a  wider  man  and  enables  him  to  live 
his  life  with  broader  sympathy,  to  take  up  his  own  problem  with 
a  larger  sanity. 

There  is  also  in  the  college  atmosphere,  if  the  college  is  true  to 
its  aim  and  theory,  another  influence  which  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  professional  school  or  in  the  university.  The  college 
teacher  does  not  deserve  his  chair  if  he  is  supremely  absorbed 
in  his  subject.  His  business  is  to  open  the  life  of  the  students 
before  him,  to  introduce  them  to  the  broad  field  of  science,  and 
thus  to  introduce  them  to  themselves.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
great  advantage  of  the  American  college — its  claim  fbr  glory — is 
that  it  has  said  to  itself  and  its  faculties,  "  The  supreme  work  to 
which  we  must  devote  ourself  is  the  preparation  of  men  for 
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the  w»ne»e      *^®  attainment  of  their  own  highest  possibilities  in  whatever  life 
activity  they  may  undertake." 

Now  the  teacher  with  that  interest  in  his  students  will  teach 
unconsciously  andinevitably  with  a  different  spirit,  in  a  different 
way,  than  the  man  whose  supreme  interest  is  in  the  investigation 
of  some  corner  of  the  field  of  knowledge  to  which  he  is  devoted. 
The  teacher  in  the  college  ought  to  be  investigating  some  such 
comer  of  knowledge,  but  his  supreme  interest  should  be  an 
awakening  in  the  group  of  men  or  women  whom  he  meets  day  by 
day  some  consciousness  of  what  knowledge  truly  is,  and  of  their 
own  power  to  enter  into  the  heritage  of  that  knowledge,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  better  adapted  not  to  pursue  the  same  investiga- 
tion that  the  teacher  may  be  fallowing,  but  to  pursue  whatever 
line  of  activity  their  own  lives  finally  open  out  before  them  as 
desirable. 

It  is  for  these  reasons — elusive  they  may  be  and  subtle,  yet 
I  believe  profoundly  significant — that  I  hold  that  the  college 
course  may  not  profitably  be  reduced  to  any  very  great  extent. 
I  am  heretical  enough  to  believe  that  if  it  becomes  a  question  of 
cutting  off  time,  it  would  be  vastly  better  to  reduce  somewhat 
the  extent  of  our  entrance  requirements,  than  to  try  to  compress 
unduly  the  period  of  residence  in  the  institution  which  crowns 
our  course  of  liberal  education,  where  the  aim  is  the  mature  de- 
velopment of  the  man  or  the  woman.  Let  us  keep  for  our  young 
men  and  women  a  sufficient  length  of  residence  in  the  atmH)sphere 
which  makes  most  largely  for  their  enrichment  and  development, 
and  then  let  them  go  on  to  their  special  life  tasks. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  many  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  college 
are  very  closely  connected  with  the  subjects  at  the  professional 
schools,  as  Mr  Penniman  indicated.  I  believe  the  colleges  may 
very  profitably  seek  such  relations  with  professional  schools  as 
to  avoid  duplication,  and  so  enable  young  men  while  they  are 
getting  the  full  enlargement  of  their  lives,  to  do  work  which  may 
contribute  also  to  the  thing  that  they  desire  later  to  do,  but  let 
us  seek  to  keep  them  in  the  atmosphere  of  personal  development 
long  enough —  in  the  atmosphere  of  comrades  who  are  pursuing 
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divers  courses,  of  teachers  intent  on  the  development  of  man-  f^^^i^'^ 
hood — let  ns  keep  them  there  long  enough  to  secure  that  intel-  ®'*'*"* 
lectual  maturity  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can college  of  the  past  its  claim  to  distinction. 

When  we  remember  that  from  some  of  our  smaller  and  inade- 
quately equipped  colleges  men  have  gone  forth  who  have  most 
powerfully  served  and  influenced  our  country's  life;  when  we 
recognize  the  mighty  influence  of  a  few  mighty  spirits  whose 
names  symbolize  educational  greatness  because  of  pex*sonal 
power  over  youth  rather  than  eminence  in  any  special  field  of 
learning;  when  we  note  that  from  these  small  colleges,  from  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  these  mighty  spirits,  graduates  have  gone 
out  and  rapidly  taken  leadership  in  the  investigation  of  special 
fields  of  knowledge  or  in  the  pursuit  of  most  exalted  political  or 
professional  ambitions ;  we  may  reasonably  cherish  hope  for  the 
permanency  of  the  American  college.  And  we  may  well  remind 
ourselves  that,  in  all  our  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  we  are  challenged  to  conserve  those  elements  of 
efficiency  and  Influences  making  for  mature  manhood  which  have 
heretofore  given  to  the  American  college  Its  glory. 

Dean  Andrew  F.  West — [In  substance] 

I  do  not  want  to  take  this  subject  too  seriously,  lest  I  take 
myself  too  seriously  in  speaking  about  it;  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  deeply  interesting  themes  we  can  consider. 

I  confess  that  two  or  three  years  ago  it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  a  very  fair  question  before  us  as  to  whether  the  college  course 
of  four  years  would  not  need  to  be  shortened  to  three,  if  we  were 
to  save  the  American  college.    Two  reasons  seemed  tx>  make  the 
situation  doubtful.    The  first  was  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
professional  schools,  threatening  to  draft  away  students  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  course  and  thus  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  senior 
classes  in  college  before  graduation.    And  the  other,  which  seemed 
to  me  the  really  serious  reason,  was  the  intellectual  chaos  into 
which  colleges  were  getting  under  the  false  name  of  the  so  called 
"  elective  system,"  which  I  beg  to  say  in  passing  is  neither  "  elec- 
tive "  nor  a  "  system."    But  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  things 
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fh<f  wue'e     ^^^  lookiDg  better  now,  and  that  indications  are  appearing  of 
oenrte  g^^j^  dissatisfaction  with  the  disintegration  we  have  endured 

that  it  looks  as  though  we  were  at  last  really  preparing  to  step 
out  of  a  time  of  anarchy  into  an  age  of  educational  order.  Of 
course,  if  we  should  now  or  ever  have  to  say  "  we  must  take 
three  years,  the  three  quarter  loaf  of  college  or  none,"  we  should 
perforce  take  our  three  quarter  loaf,  perhaps  not  with  thankful- 
ness, and  yet  feeling  we  were  saving  all  that  could  be  saved  out 
of  the  general  wreck;  not  a  very  cheerful  outlook,  however,  for 
those  who  are  to  be  asked  to  endow  our  colleges,  or  for  the  pro- 
fessors who  are  to  be  asked  to  devote  their  lives  to  college  work. 
It  is  becoming  clear,  as  the  discussion  proceeds,  that  the  im- 
portance of  shortening  the  course  for  the  accommodation  of  stu- 
dents  who  may  be  obliged  to  withdraw  before  the  end  of  four  years 
in  order  to  enter  professional  schools,  has  been  very  much  exag- 
gerated. Let  us  remember  that  fully  half,  probably  a  majority,  of 
the  college  graduates  go  into  business  life.  Why  must  their  course 
be  shortened,  if  they  want  to  stay  four  years?  Let  us  also  remem- 
ber that  of  the  other  portion  of  our  graduates,  who  are  grobably 
less  than  a  majority,  only  a  part  go  into  law  and  medicine.  The 
schools  of  divinity  are  not  affected,  because  their  comrses  are  not 
being  lengthened  to  the  extent  proposed  for  law  and  medicine.  So 
that  after  all  the  question  really  shapes  itself  as  follows :  in  case  a 
majority  of  the  students  can  stay  four  years  and  want  to  stay  four 
years,  why  should  they  not  stay  four  years,  and  why  should  not 
the  others  leave  earlier,  if  they  must?  If  the  four  year  course  is 
a  good  thing  in  itself,  it  ought  not  to  be  shortened  merely  because 
a  minority  of  the  students  can  not  stay  to  the  end.  Then  there  is 
another  aspect  of  the  question  which  deserves  at  least  a  moment's 
notice.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  friends  in  the  professional  schools 
have  been  talking  in  a  rather  grand  manner  about  the  necessity  of 
cutting  off  a  year  of  college  education  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  increasing  length  of  the  professional  courses.  It  is 
argued  that,  with  the  professional  courses  lengthened  to 
four  years,  the  college  course  must  be  reduced  to  three  years,  in 
order  to  save  a  year.    But  where  in  the  United  States  today  is 
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there  a  university  which  maintains  a  four  year  undergraduate  f^" ^liga 
course  leading  to  a  four  year  professional  course,  which  does  not  ®"*^** 
allow  its  own  students  to  pass  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  college 
into  its  own  professional  schools,  and  that  without  abolishing  the 
four  year  college  course  for  those  who  do  not  go  on  to  professional 
schools.  I  know  of  none.  When  we  think  of  all  the  law  and 
medical  schools  in  the  country,  and  remember  how  many  of  them 
do  not  exact  an  entrance  standard  which  is  as  high  as  some  col- 
leges  exact  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class,  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  is  going  to  be  any  great  trouble  hereafter,  any  more 
than  there  has  been  heretofore,  in  finding  many  passably  good  law 
and  medical  schools  for  young  men  to  enter,  even  if  they  can  not 
go  to  college  at  all.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  boys  are  passing 
in  large  numbers  straight  from  the  secondary  schools  to  their 
studies  in  law  and  medicine,  omitting  college  altogether.  We 
know  they  will  continue  to  do  so  if  we  shorten  the  college  course, 
whether  we  cut  it  down  to  three  years  or  two  years,  or,  if  it  be 
supposable,  whittle  it  away  to  one  year.  Really,  if  students  are 
to  go  to  college  at  all,  there  must  be  enough  of  college  left  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  go.  That  four  years  of  a  well  organized  college 
course  is  better  than  three  years  of  a  well  organized  college  course 
for  the  mass  of  students  who  have  time  to  take  it  and  industry  to 
profit  by  it,  seems  to  me  most  evident.  Still  we  may  admit  that 
four  is  not  a  sacred  number.  Neither  is  three  or  two  or  one. 
There  is  no  presumptive  reason  why  a  course  should  consist  of 
a  given  fixed  number  of  years.  It  might  be  set  down  a^  x  years 
in  advance,  for  all  we  could  guess.  But  fortunately  the  matter 
of  the  exact  number  of  years  has  been  worked  out  in  a  beautiful 
way,  which  I  suppose  might  appeal  most  convincingly  to  the 
imagination  of  men  of  science  at  least;  it  has  been  worked  out 
by  experience.  Somehow  or  other  this  country  started  long  ago 
with  a  three  year  course.  Harvard  lengthened  it  to  four  years 
at  an  early  date.  Other  colleges,  one  after  the  other,  organized 
four  year  courses,  and  while  today  there  are  a  few  colleges 
which  have  a  three  year  course,  it  still  remains  true  that  four 
years   is  almost   universal.    I   must   confess  that  when   Presi- 
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th?  wSie^e  ^^^^  Eliot  Said  last  July  "  The  four  year  course  is  gone/'  I  could 
not  understand  what  he  meant,  because  the  four  year  course  still 
exists.  Even  in  Harvard  the  great  majority  of  men  still  take  the 
four  year  course,  and  it  exists  today  in  nearly  all  our  five  hun- 
dred other  colleges.  I  suppose  he  meant  the  four  year  course  is 
"  going."  But  even  if  so,  we  may  perhaps  comfort  ourselves  by 
reasoning,  after  the  analogies  of  a  well  conducted  auction,  that 
nothing  which  is  said  to  be  "  going "  is  actually  "  gone  "  till  it 
goes. 

The  most  interesting  experiment  in  the  way  of  a  three  year 
course,  and  the  form  of  a  three  year  course  which  seems  to  me 
a  rational  one,  is  the  three  year  course,  President  Remsen,  of 
your  undergraduate  college  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
This  I  understand  consists  of  several  parallel  courses  and  the 
election  the  student  makes  is  to  take  one  out  of  this  list  of  seven, 
eight,  or  more  sets  of  studies,  but  that,  once  the  student  goes  into 
the  course  of  his  choice,  he  finds  the  studies  somewhat  closely  pre- 
scribed, at  least  largely  prescribed.  You  have  there  worked  out 
on  a  three  year  frame  a  centerpiece  of  prescribed  pattern  bor- 
dered by  an  elective  fringe.  This  I  believe  contains  the  elements 
of  a  true  theory  for  any  elective  system — ^an  elective  fringe,  even 
a  broad  border,  encircling  a  prescribed  center.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  caprice  or  incoherent  choice  should  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  election,  or  that  the  awkward  distribution  of  the 
disjointed  parts  of  study  sometimes  seen,  even  in  the  choices  of 
serious  students,  can  properly  be  called  election;  truly  not,  at 
least,  in  the  old  rigid  Oalvinistic  sense. 

If  secondary  education  is  unattainable  without  prescribed 
studies  correlated  so  as  to  give  one  sure  result — a  thing,  by  the 
way,  that  is  being  forgotten — namely,  an  education;  if  that  is  a 
sound  position,  and  if  it  is  also  a  sound  position  that  the  courses 
in  professional  studies,  and  in  technical  studies  too,  have  to  be 
correlated  and  prescribed  in  order  to  secure  the  same  result ;  if  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  inner  relations  of  the  subjects  studied 
and  not  the  chance  likings  of  immature  minds  form  the  only  true 
basis  for  organizing  any  course  of  study,  higher  or  lower,  then 
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why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  not  the  same  true  of  the  f^^*2oUe'e 
liberal  studies  which  constitute,  or  ought  to  constitute  the  col-  ®®*'"* 
lege  course?  If  the  rational  relation  of  the  parts  of  knowledge 
included  in  the  college  course  does  not  settle  the  proper  order 
and  arrangement  of  studies  which  students  ought  to  take  in  col- 
lege, then  college  education  alone  in  the  whole  educational  world 
takes  on  the  aspect  of  something  that  can  not  be  rationally 
arranged.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  whole  question.  When, 
moreover,  we  consider  that  four  years  has  been  worked  out  experi- 
mentally as  the  length  of  the  course,  that  somehow  or  other  it 
is  a  natural  result  which  seeins  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  country, 
it  does  seem  clear  that  the  only  proper  reason  for  shortening 
the  course  to  three  years  should  be  the  production  of  evidence 
showing  that  three  years  of  college  life,  residence  and  study  is 
intrinsically  better  than  four  years  for  the  mass  of  young  men 
of  college  age  who  are  able  to  take  the  college  course.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  who  has  watched  carefully  the  transformation 
of  the  verdant  freshman,  first  into  the  aggressive  sophomore,  and 
then  into  the  junior  and  senior  collegian,  and  has  considered  what 
these  various  transformations  from  the  chrysalis  to  the  butter- 
fly mean,  can  have  any  doubt  that  four  years  is  not  too  long  for 
the  process  of  turning  the  entering  schoolboy  into  the  well  trained 
graduate.  I  believe  it  is  the  long  college  life,  the  element  of  time 
taken,  as  well  as  the  studies,  that  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
best  result.  Hurry  in  education,  as  in  other  things,  is  our 
national  fault.  How  well  I  remember  the  answer  of  Thomas 
Hughes,  the  author  of  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby :  "  The  trouble  in 
America  is  that  you  don't  give  the  cream  time  to  rise." 

What  are  we  to  do  for  the  students  who  can  not  stay  four 
yeitrs?  What  but  this?  Straighten  out  the  college  course  for 
them,  and  for  all  others,  in  such  a  way  that  every  student, 
whether  he  stays  one,  two,  three  or  four  years,  will  find  the  course 
of  study  he  pursues  an  orderly  one.  Prescribe  the  indispensable 
first  studies  for  each  degree  in  the  liberal  arts.  Three  such  de- 
grees are  all  that  are  needed  to  label  all  the  types  of  liberal  edu- 
cation which  are  now  evolving.    There  is  first  the  historical  bach- 
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Length  of       elor  of  arts  degree,  which  ought  to  be  used  to  label  only  the  type 
course  ^f  College  education  to  which  it  historically  corresponds,  the  all- 

round  general  liberal  education.  The  two  later  types  or  modem 
variants  which  have  appeared,  the  one  humanistic  and  the  other 
scientific  in  character,  may  then  be  appropriately  labeled  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  and  bachelor  of  science.  These 
three  degrees  are  needed^  and  they  are  all  that  are  needed  in  the 
way  of  bachelor's  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Let 
the  first  two  years  of  college,  in  the  courses  leading  to  all  three 
degrees,  consist  largely  of  prescribed  studies.  Let  the  student's 
last  two  years  be  elective  in  some  large  school  or  field,  something 
like  the  Oxford  schools — say  the  school  of  history  or  natural 
science  or  physical  science  or  philosophy.  Let  the  student  who 
must  leave  college  at  the  end  of  two  years — few  will  leave 
earlier — take  with  him  as  he  leaves  the  invaluable  benefit  that 
comes  from  having  pursued  a  few  central  and  highly  important 
studies,  well  related  to  each  other.  Let  the  student  who  stays 
through  the  four  years,  discover  the  great  benefit  he  will  get  from 
devoting  the  last  two  years  to  the  particular  school  of  studies 
which  will  best  correspond  to  his  ascertained  aptitudes  and 
needs,  taking  for  example  his  last  two  college  years  in  the  school 
of  natural  science  if  he  is  to  study  medicine  later,  or  in  the  his- 
torical school  if  he  is  to  study  law.  The  predominant  conception 
in  such  a  scheme  is  that  the  things  which  educated  experience  has 
shown  to  be  essential  should  be  put  in  as  the  basis  of  the  course 
and  that  the  elective  freedom  is  best  introduced  on  such  a  basis. 
If  the  college  does  not  know  what  these  essential  things  are,  and 
can  not  tell  the  freshman  and  sophomore,  it  does  not  know  enough 
to  be  a  college,  and  the  chance  that  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
will  use  better  intelligence  than  the  educated  experience  of 'his 
college  has  attained,  is  no  chance  at  all. 

Secondary  education  is  for  the  boy.  Professional  education,  for 
those  who  have  had  time  to  take  the  college  education  also,  is 
for  the  man.  The  college  is  for  those  who  are  being  turned  from 
boys  into  men.  This  it  seems  to  me  is  what  the  college  is  for 
primarily,  and  not  to  make  specialists.    The  object  of  a  college 
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course  in  mathematics  is  not  to  make  mathematicians  nor  in  ]^^"^e'^ 
classics  to  make  philologists,  nor  in  philosophy  to  make  philoso-  ^^^^ 
pherSy  nor  in  chemistry  to  make  chemists;  but  to  initiate  the 
young  student  into  the  things  in  these  subjects  that  best  con- 
tribute to  his  individual  enlightenment.  And  when  these  and 
other  proper  subjects  are  taken  together  and  successfully  followed 
out  with  this  end  in  view,  the  student  attains  not  only  a  satis- 
factory introduction  to  each  subject  he  studies,  but  more  than 
all,  he  is  brought  to  see  that  these  studies  in  combination  intro- 
duce him  to  a  rationally  connected  system  of  knowledge,  that 
college  education  is  not  a  fortuitous  thing,  and  that  the  things 
•  he  has  been  studying  are  interdependent  to  such  an  extent  that, 
by  the  time  he  has  gotten  through  with  his  college  course,  he  has 
arrived  at  some  conception  of  the  unity  of  knowledge — about  the 
best  intellectual  benefit  his  college  can  confer  on  him. 

It  is  gratifying  to  recognize  amid  all  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  length  of  the  college  course  that  there  is  universal  agreement 
among  the  friends  of  the  college,  not  only  that  it  is  worth  pre- 
serving, but  that  it  is  the  one  thing  in  our  higher  education  which 
is  best  worth  preserving.    Let  us  see  what  the  college  has  done. 
Less  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  our  young  men  of  college  age  has 
gone  to  college.    What  have  these  college  men  given  the  country? 
They  have  given  us  in  public  life  a  majority  of  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States,  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  about  half  of  the  cabinet  oflScerSj  nearly  half  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  about  one  third  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   They  have  given  us  in  professional  life  nearly  one  fourth 
of  the  physicians,  nearly  one  half  of  the  lawyers  and  more  than 
half  of  the  ministers.    And  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  what 
they  have  done  for  professional  teaching,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  law,  medicine,  and  theology  are  usually  college  trained 
men.    They  have  given  us  in  business  life  a  less  notable  contribu- 
tion, but  a  contribution  which  is  steadily  increasing  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    The  college  is  not  meant  to  prepare  for  business.    If 
that  is  the  whole  object  of  going  to  college,  then  we  do  not  recom- 
mend the  college  for  this  sole  end.    Neither  do  we  condemn  it; 
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Length  of       for  it  is  a  fact, that  far  more  than  our  one  man  in  a  hundred  will 

the  college 

course  y^  found  in  the  higher  walks  of  business  life.    Any  one  who  will 

take  the  trouble  to  make  inquiry  will  soon  discover  that  college 
graduates  are  increasing,  not  in  the  menial  positions,  but  in  the 
directive  positions  of  business  life,  specially  in  the  newspapers 
and  railways,  as  well  as  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  priceless  has  been 
the  service  the  college  has  rendered  to  the  country.  If  the  col- 
lege is  killed,  the  one  agency  that  has  shown  itself  papable  of 
doing  this  great  service  is  killed.  But  it  is  not  going  to  be  killed, 
so  long  as  the  splendid  force  which  sustains  it  now  continues  to 
sustain  it,  and  that  force  is  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  our  stu-' 
dents  and  alumni. 

Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman — Like  the  preceding  speaker's,  my  own  atti- 
tude on  this  subject,  which  I  feel  to  be  a  very  important  and 
pressing  one  at  the  present  time,  is  a  conservative  attitude. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  also  very  strongly  the  weight  of  the  influences 
which  are  at  work,  and  which  make  for  change.  I  sometimes 
think  that  there  are  a  great  many  points  of  view  from  which  we 
look  at  the  question ;  and  it  is  because  those  who  differ  emphasize 
perhaps  too  exclusively  One  or  the  other  point  of  view  that  some 
kind  of  general  agreement  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Thus  we 
may  look  at  this  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student 
himself — surely,  not  an  unimportant  view.  We  may  look  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  college,  or  we  may  look  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  professional  school.  Now  if  we  look  at 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy,  I  don't  see  that  there  can  be 
very  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  boy  in  the  city  or  town 
school  who  is  intelligently  guided,  can  at  the  age  of  17 — in  some 
cases  even  at  the  age  of  16 — be  ready  to  enter  any  of  our  colleges 
or  the  academic  departments  of  our  universities.  We  are  deal- 
ing, therefore,  with  an  individual  who  steps  out  on  this  career 
of  collegiate  education  at,  we  will  say,  17  years  of  age.  The 
average  of  students  entering  our  best  universities  is  between  18 
and  19;  yet  when  we  come  to  legislate  on  ideals — when  we  come 
to  consider  what  is  ideally  best,  it  seems  to  me  fair  to  take 
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account  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  under  which  students  Length  of 

the  collegre> 

may  prepare  themselves  to  enter  collie.    My  proposition  is,  that  <^®^"« 
they  may  be  ready  at  17  years  of  aga 

Now  is  it  best  for  a  boy  of  17  years  of  age  to  study  three 
years  or  four  years  in  a  college?  That  is  the  way  the  question 
presents  itself  to  my  mind  regarded  exclusively  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  boy,  which  I  personally  feel  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  view  from  which  this  question  can  be  regarded. 

Now  to  me  it  is  perfectly  axiomatic  that  there  are  certain 
studies  which  a  boy  who  entera  college  17  years  old  is  not  quali- 
fied to  undertake,  if  you  permit  him  to  leave  college  at  19  or  20. 
A  boy  17  years  old  can  study  languages,  native  or  foreign,  advan- 
tageously ;  he  can  study  algebra,  plane  geometry  and  trigonometry 
in  his  first  year,  and  go  on  later  to  analytics  and  calculus.  I 
don't  think  there  i«  anv  trouble  with  the  most  abstract  branch 
of  mathematics  that  falls  in  his  course.  I  think,  too,  he  may 
study  history;  but  when  you  come  to  the  abstract  sciences  like 
politics — political  science;  like  ethics,  like  metaphysics — a  certain 
amount  of  intellectual  maturity  is  required ;  and  I  think  if  any  of 
us  will  endeavor  to  recall  our  own  experience  when  in  our 
eighteens  and  our  early  twenties,  we  wrestled  with  such  books 
as  Aristotle's  Politics^  or  John  Stuart  Mill's  Logic,  or  Kant^s 
CHtiqtie  of  Pure  Reason,  we  would  have  to  admit  that  such  things 
are  not  to  be  mastered  by  boys  under  20  years  of  age. 

I  hold,  therefore,  Mr  President,  that  when  you  r^ard  the  boy 
for  the  sake  of  whom  these  institutions  exist,  when  you  take 
account  of  the  knowledge  of  which  he  during  the  three  or  four 
years  of  his  course  is  to  become  a  participant,  the  question  set- 
tles itself.  You  may  make  your  course  longer  if  you  will,  and 
it  will  benefit  the  boy;  you  can  not  shorten  it  without  Injury.  . 

Now  when  you  look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
college,  I  think,  where  we  deal  with  the  detached  college  like 
the  old-fashioned  New  England  college,  there  are  scarcely  two 
sides  to  the  question,  and  perhaps  not  much  difficulty;  but 
when  you  consider  the  college — the  college  of  liberal  arts — 
which  exists  as  a  part  of  the  university,  undoubtedly  a  new  prob- 
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jSe*ooUe'e     ^^^  arises,  and  that  problem  is  due  to  the  coexistence  at  the 
^"'"  university  of  professional  schools  along  with  the  collie  of  liberal 

arts,  and  the  attempt  first  on  the  part  of  the  boy  and  secondly  on 
the  part  of  the  faculties,  to  shorten  the  two  courses,  the  arts 
course  and  the  professional  course,  by  allowing  certain  subjects 
to  count  twice. 

How  far  is  that  justified?  I  feel  the  diflSculty  very  keenly 
when  you  come  to  discuss  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  insti- 
tutions. I  have  already  said,  and  1  reiterate — when  you  look  at 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  typical  boy  I  feel  no 
diflSculty ;  but  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  university 
with  its  college  of  liberal  arts  and  its  professional  schools,  there 
is  a  certain  difficulty  of  which  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
nected with  such  institutions  all,  no  matter  how  conservative 
we  may  be,  become  more  or  less  aware.  I  think  courses  in  law 
and  in  medicine  have  within  the  last  few  years,  within  the  last 
decade  or  two,  been  notably  increased,  and  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  a  boy  who  spends  four  years  in  arts  and  afterward 
four  years  in  medicine,  has  taken  too  long  a  time  from  his  work- 
ing life;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  great  argument  which  hajs 
been  used  at  Harvard  University — the  argument  which  President 
Eliot  voices  on  all  suitable  occasions.  It  has  never  convinced 
me,  though  I  feel  its  force,  and  here  too,  I  say  that  if  you  take 
the  ideal  case,  when  we  are  laying  down  an  ideal  education,  I 
don't  think  a  boy  has  studied  too  long  who  enters  college  at  17, 
gets  his  B.A.  at  21,  and  his  M.D.  at  25.  "  O,  but,"  I  am  told, 
*^  my  own  boys  enter  college  at  19  or  20  " ;  and  such  boys  would 
be  27  Or  28  when  they  get  the  two  degrees.  I  recognize  that 
fact;  and  I  reply  that  if  the  boy  enters  college  too  late,  then  of 
course  he  can  not  afford  to  take  the  two  degrees.  Or,  if  a  boy 
has  to  support  himself  during  the  entire  period  of  his  study,  as 
many  of  the  best  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities  have 
(most  deplorably  it  may  be),  I  don't  think  he  can  take  the  two 
degrees.  I  piotest  against  lowering  the  value  of  our  degrees  and 
shortening  the  time  required  for  study  in  order  to  meet  such 
unhappy  and  unfavorable  cases.    We  should  be  governed  in  these 
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matters  not  by  these  cases  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  by  the  typi-  the  "JJiiege 
cal,  or  even  the  ideal  cases.    And  after  all  there  is  a  good  deal  in  °**""* 
what  the  last  speaker  has  said :  we  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry ; 
everybody  is  rushing;  it  is  an  age  of  hustle. 

Now  there  is  one  field  in  which  hustle  won't  apply.  You  can 
not  cultivate  or  develop  the  human  mind  beyond  its  capacities, 
beyond  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established,  and  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  this  development  is  exceedingly  gradual.  I 
don't  think  that  a  young  man  who  is  poor — ^who  has  had  to  sup- 
port himself  and  enters  on  his  education  vei7  late — I  don't  think 
he  is  an  object  of  pity  if  at  the  age  of  28  or  29  he  is  out  with  the 
two  degrees  and  ready  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  case  is  not  as  happy  as  that  of  the  young  man  who  is  out  at 
25  or  26  because  his  parents  could  give  him  every  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  liberal  training  and  getting  through  the  colleges 
and  professional  schools  at  an  earlier  age ;  nevertheless  I  repeat —  , 
he  is  not  an  object  of  pity,  he  is  an  object  of  congratulation,  for 
he  has  spent  four  years  in  developing  his  mental  powers,  in 
bringing  out  of  him  all  the  manhood  that  was  in  him — develop- 
ing, at  any  rate,  the  germs  of  the  manhood  that  was  in  him — 
and  when  he  is  ready  for  his  professional  life  such  a  man  is  to 
be  congratulated  though  he  has  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket. 

Then  there  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  problem 
is  to  be  considered:  that  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary 
schools.  I  mean  the  public  high  schools  and  the  private  acade- 
mies, specially  the  public  high  schools.  It  may  be  as  one  of  the 
speakers  said  this  afternoon,  that  certain  subjects  which  it  is 
possible  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  are  better  taught  in  the 
college,  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  quiet  college  is  more  favorable 
to  mental  development.  That,  I  think,  is  true  enough,  but  the 
hard,  practical  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  this — I  do  not  mourn 
over,  1  rejoice  over  it,  but  fact  it  is,  and  a  fact  pregnant  with 
significance  for  all  our  colleges — that  the  public  high  schools 
are  doing  today  better  work  than  they  have  ever  done  before, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  push  forward,  to  do  more,  not  to  do  less. 
That  is  the  tendency.    Now  it  may  well  be  that  that  tendency 
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thl?^oUeff6  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  course  of  time  be  carried  farther,  and  that  what  is  now 
eonne  Yyy  all  of  US  recognized  as  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  our  colleges, 

will  be  done  in  the  public  high  schools.  If  so,  I  suppose  a  three 
year  college  course  will  be  justifiable,  but  in  that  event  the  college 
receives  the  ideal  student  not  at  17  but  at  18 ;  and,  as  before,  he 
would  graduate  at  21.  He  would  have  the  necessary  maturity 
for  dealing  with  those  abstract  studies  with  which  as  I  have 
already  stated  callow  youth  is  incapacitated  to  deal. 

These  are  the  reflections,  Mr  President,  which  I  have  been 
disposed  to  make  on  this  question,  and  as  I  think  of  the  existing 
situation  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  leaving  things  as  they  are. 
Leave  us  with  a  four  year  course. 

The  chairman — A  despatch  from  President  Raymond  informs 
me  he  is  not  able  to  reach  New  York  till  this  evening.  I  there- 
fore call  on  the  next  speaker  in  order — President  Taylor  of  Vas- 
sar  College. 

Pres.  Tames  M.  Taylor — Such  a  radical  utterance  as  President 
Butler's  on  the  two  years  college  course  could  not  have  called  out 
such  widespread  discussion  and  such  extensive  popular  and  edi- 
torial commendation  if  it  had  not  been  based  on  what  seem  to 
be  facts  and  on  our  apparent  failure  to  deal  with  them.  The 
reasons  that  have  carried  conviction  seem  to  be  reducible  to  two : 

1  The  supposed  advanced  age  at  which  our  present  system 
compels  one  to  begin  the  active  duties  of  life ; 

2  The  alleged  effects  of  so  long  a  course  as  four  years  in  foster- 
ing in  the  average  student  habits  of  idleness  or  listlessness — or 
at  least  in  the  failure  to  produce  strenuousness  in  study  and 
action. 

This  assumed  evil  has  been  met  in  many  institutions  either  by 
combining  the  studies  of  the  professional  school  and  college,  and 
so  saving  a  year  and  thereby  giving  two  degrees  for  a  portion  of 
the  same  work,  or  by  making  it  possible  to  do  the  work  of  four 
years  in  three,  or,  as  is  now  suggested,  by  a  carefully  arranged 
two  year  course  for  all  such  as  desire  college  training  and  can 
not  give  four  years  to  it. 
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Now  a  fair  consideration  of  our  subject  involves  the  question  ^if°^Ju2ge 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  reasons  urged  for  a  change,  and  a  query  ®°"'"* 
as  to  whether  the  cure,  if  cure  be  needed,  is  necessarily  in  the 
single  direction  in  which  the  present  working  plans  are  tending. 

As  to  the  alleged  reasons — there  has  been  ample  exaggeration 
in  urging  them  and  the  public  has  been  helped  to  its  conclusions 
by  the  university  and  college  presidents.  But  consider.  Sup- 
pose 18  an  average  age  of  entrance,  22  of  graduation,  25  for  en- 
trance on  the  ministerial  office  or  the  lawyer's  responsibilities, 
and  26  for  the  medical  practitioner.  Now  the  public  has  some 
rights  as  well  as  the  individual  and  the  family.  Are  men  not 
young  enough  even  then  to  begin  their  practice  on  our  minds, 
bodies  and  estates?  Better  if  no  young  man  had  a  church  in 
his  sole  care  before  he  was  25 — and  as  to  medical  practice !  But 
also  consider  that  these  same  men  are  saving  time  for  themselves 
as  well  as  insuring  us.  The  physician  who  takes  up  his  work 
today  at  26  or  27  with  the  splendid  opportunities  of  our  medical 
schools  and  with  a  year  of  hospital  practice  is  in  reality  several 
years  ahead  of  his  father  who  wa«  M.D.  at  23. 

These  things,  I  note,  are  generally  made  little  of  in  our  dis- 
cussions but  they  have  full  bearing  on  our  talk  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  age  of  preparation.  We  require  more  of  our  clergy 
and  doctors,  at  least,  than  our  fathers  did,  better  education, 
fiM)under  foundations,  and  to  have  this  we  must  have  more  ma- 
turity and  the  time  which  brings  it. 

Then  a  word  as  to  the  average  age  of  entrance  40  years  ago 
and  now.  In  my  own  class  which  entered  in  '64  there  were  but 
two  or  three  men  of  16,  and  few  entered  anywhere  at  that  age. 
In  Yale,  for  example,  in  '60,  out  of  109, 14  entered  under  17  years; 
in  1862,  there  were  23  out  of  100  under  17.  The  difficulties  of 
the  colleges  in  the  years  of  our  Civil  War  bear  on  this.  The 
graduating  classes  at  Yale  for  40  years  have  averaged  between 
22  and  23  years  with  one  exception  which  exceeded  23.  Nor 
should  we  forget,  in  such  investigations,  that  we  must  choose 
normal  times  for  our  comparisons.    Ages  of  great  change  or 
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th?*ooUe'6     ^^^8®  issues  mature  men  more  rapidly,  as  is  notable  in  the  Ameri- 
courie  ^^^  ^j,  French  Revolutions — in  Hamilton  and  Danton,  for  ex- 

ample— and  as  is  remarkable  in  the  epoch  of  our  Civil  War. 

As  to  the  mass  of  men  who  go  into  business,  would  it  be  better 
to  graduate  earlier?  I  think  so,  though  the  results  even  now 
seem  good.  Possibly  the  shortening  of  the  college  course  isn't 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  end — and  a  little  harder  pressure  on 
this  point  may  convince  "  practical "  fathers  that  all  college  work 
is  unnecessary  and  the  high  school  is  sufficient  for  any  businesB 
man. 

As  to  the  other  chief  reason,  that  the  college  provides  too  long 
a  time  for  the  average  boy  to  idle  or  do  half  work,  and  so  en- 
courages dawdling  and  laxness,  there  is  too  much  truth  in  it, 
but  1  fear  the  evil  will  never  be  reached  till,  whatever  the  brevity 
of  the  course,  the  faculties  of  our  universities  and  colleges  come 
back  to  admit  their  heavy  responsibility  outside  the  classroom, 
and  to  the  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  freedom  or  license 
which  we  grant  young  men  without  advice  and  without  restraint 
is  a  sin  against  the  weakness  and  immaturity  of  youth. 

And  yet,  here  too  is  room  for  vast  exaggeration.  The  average 
college  man  is  not  a  dawdler  nor  a  rou^,  and  the  wretched  stories 
that  so  picture  him  are  lying  extensions  to  the  whole  of  the  vices 
of  the  few.  College  boys  are  idle  enough,  and  too  often  rather 
ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  they  are  really  working  credit- 
ably, but  the  great  mass  of  them  are  manly,  clean,  fairly  faithful, 
and  get  a  good  amount  of  education  from  books  as  well  as  a 
larger  portion  from  the  associations  of  college  life.  If  this  is- 
not  true,  how  can  our  faculties  look  themselves  in  the  face? 
How  excuse  the  wrong  of  maintaining  in  college  the  simply 
wicked  and  idle?  Remember  that  a  half  dozen  bad  men  attract 
more  attention  than  50  good,  and  the  fellow  with  many  D's  dulls 
our  sense  of  the  A's  of  his  neighbor.  It  is  bad  enough,  I  admit, 
and  the  colleges  are  not  free  from  blame  in  it,  but  who  can  sup- 
pose that  we  shall  exclude  this  class  by  shortening  the  course, 
or  amend  it  by  caring  for  it  a  briefer  time.    If  we  can  really  hold 
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men  to  more  rigid  work  in  a  short  course,  let  u^  try  to  put  the  SJ'coUege 

. ,      I  course 

screws  on  the  longer  one. 

But  I  am  aware  that  all  this  only  tends  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  present  contention,  and  does  not  answer  it. 
Though  the  statements  of  fact  are  so  greatly  exaggerated  they 
still  so  commend  themselves  that  they  must  be  met  almost  the 
same  as  if  they  were — wholly  true! 

What  then  of  the  remedies — the  shortened  courses?  All  have 
merits  or  they  could  not  hold  themselves  in  the  regard  of  the  men 
who  maintain  them. 

The  combination  course  has  the  demerit  of  encouraging  young 
m^n  who  do  not  need  to  hurry  to  yet  take  a  lar^e  part  of  the 
senior  year,  easily  worth  any  other  two  years  of  college  life,  for 
studies  that  must  be  pursued  in  any  case  sometime,  and  that 
now  crowd  out  the  work  which  would  prove  a  resource  and  ful- 
ness and  breadth  of  interest  to  the  man  who  later  will  give  him- 
self to  special  study.  Not  believing  in  the  equal  value  to  life 
of  all  studies,  I  regard  this  as  a  weighty  argument  against  the 
plan  which  becomes,  therefore,  an  encouragement  by  our  uni- 
versities of  a  course  less  broad  and  less  enriching  to  the  life. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  appeals  to  young  men  at  an  age  when 
haste  is  grateful  to  them  and  to  an  inexperience  which  will  too 
often  mature  into  unavailing  regret. 

As  to  the  ethical  question,  the  giving  of  a  degree  to  one  man 
for  seven  years  of  work  and  to  another  the  identical  degree  for 
six— this  is  secondary  and  a  matter  of  agreement  and  ex- 
pediency. 

The  Harvard  plan,  which  enables  a  man  to  finish  the  full  four 
years  in  three,  is  not  open  to  the  criticism  offered.  The  chief 
objections  to  it  are  that  it  can  not  meet  the  difficulties  if  they  are 
as  widespread  as  alleged,  that  it  can  never  be  a  way  for  the  ordi- 
nary man,  and  more  important,  that  it  encourages  a  man  to  cram 
into  three  years  the  work  of  four,  to  the  loss  of  opportunities  for 
reading,  and  the  habit  of  leisurely  reflection,  with  the  danger  of  a 
break  in  health  or  such  overtaxing  of  energy  as  may  easily  deplete 
the  work  of  another  year  and  render  the  fancied  gain  nugatory. 
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iie'wiilgB        "^^^  latest  suggestion  is  that  of  a  two  year  course,  specially 
^^"«  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  those  who  can  not  study 

longer  in  college  and  must  enter  at  once  on  professional  study  or 
commercial  life.  It  is  not  intended,  as  I  understand  it,  to  do 
away  with  the  four  year  course,  though  it  will  doubtless  have  that 
tendency,  specially  if  a  degree  be  given  for  it.  Here,  again,  the 
question  of  the  degree  is  secondarj^,  but  it  might  become  an  issue 
of  practical  and  ethical  consequence. 

If  any  of  these  plans  is  to  persist,  I  incline  to  think  this  the 
best,  if  a  well  defined  and  well  limited  course  of  study  is  arranged 
so  as  to  secure  to  the  two  year  student  a  broad  preparation  in 
history,  philosophy,  literature,  and  if  he  be  a  candidate  for  law  or 
theology,  the  fundamental  conclusions  of  science. 

But  I  doubt  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  any  of  these  solu- 
tions. They  all  seem  to  me  the  entrance  into  college  life,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  universities,  of  the  unrestfulness  and 
hurry  and  rush  of  the  outside  world  and  to  be  in  so  far  a  mis- 
fortune, and  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions to  keep  the  ideal  above  the  practical.  "  Strenuousness  "  is 
being  overworked  among  us ;  it  is  not  the  only  admirable  quality^ 
and  when  it  begets  the  simple  hustler  it  is  as  odious  in  education 
as  it  is  elsewhere.  We  have  been  pushing  a  fraction  of  this  spirit 
down  even  to  the  kindergarten  and  robbed  life  of  much  sweetness 
thereby.  The  value  of  a  college  course  must  not  be  tested  by  its 
ability  to  help  men  directly  in  professional  and  commercial  under- 
takings, but  rather  by  its  influence  on  the  ideals  of  life  and  the 
love  of  culture,  persisting  and  sweetening  the  strenuousness  of 
the  mercantile  and  professional  career.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
if  the  college  is  defensible  on  any  other  basis,  but  is  not  the 
enrichment  and  broadening  and  deepening  of  life  justification 
enough? 

Now  graduation  at  the  end  of  two  years  might  mean  good  train- 
ing, possibly  as  good  as  that  of  the  senior  of  40  years  ago,  though 
that  is  doubtful.  Narrow  as  was  the  course  then,  it  was  rich  in 
the  elements  of  training  and  it  had  the  influence  in  the  last  year 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  college  in  studies  that  tend  more  than 
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any  others  to  develop  mental  maturity.^  In  comparing  our  boys  J^"'*^!^'^ 
of  22  with  their  fathers,  we  are  always  forgetting  to  reckon  the  <^«»""* 
element  of  this  maturing  of  their  powers.  That  reduces  the 
importance  for  the  college  of  many  claims  based  on  broader  cur- 
ricula and  more  distinguished  professors.  It  is  the  one  unchang- 
ing  and  unchangeable  element  amid  our  educational  theories,  the 
immaturity  of  the  student  mind.  The  advantages  of  today  are 
immensely  superior  to  those  of  40  years  ago,  but  the  boy  of  17  or 
18  is  little  changed,  if  any,  in  mental  maturity.  (However  when 
this  comparison  with  40  years  ago  is  urged,  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  have  been  working  hard  for  40  years  to  push  up  our  standards, 
and  for  the  professions  of  today  and  for  the  problems  of  today, 
civic  and  social,  we  need  better  equipment  and  maturer  men.)  A 
freshman  at  18  is  about  the  same  freshman  that  we  knew  40  years 
ago,  and  the  sophomore  mind  never  changes.  Do  not  let  us  forget 
this  in  our  plans  and  let  us  be  careful  how  we  allow  fellows  of 
sophomore  grade  to  think  they  have  more  than  they  really  possess. 
It  is  too  easy  for  thVm  to  fall  into  the  fallacy  that  they  "  are  as 
good  as  seniors." 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  fact  too  that  the  last  college  year  is 
universally  esteemed  to  be  worth  two  other  years;  and  in  this 
aspect  I  can  not  look  on  the  proposed  change  without  fearing  that 
it  is  a  proposition  to  sacrifice  our  young  people  in  the  interests 
of  the  rushing  spirit  of  our  time.  Why  break  up  the  old,  well 
attested,  course  just  for  a  few?  Why  not  open  a  special  way  for 
them  that  will  not  encourage  all  to  walk  in  it?  Alas!  I  fear  the 
answer  must  be  tliat  they  want  recognition  and  a  degree,  else  in  a 
special  course  they  might  gain  all  they  need.  If  we  must  have 
hurry  for  some,  let  us  not  foist  this  project  on  the  whole  body  who 
have  time  for  a  really  liberal  education. 

One  other  point  on  the  shorter  course.  Why  assume  that  two 
years  would  be  in  any  way  more  diligently  used  than  four  now 
are?  If  wasted,  then  better  no  college  course,  not  even  two  years. 
This  is  a  deeply  serious  consideration  in  light  of  the  frequent 
squandering  of  college  life,  but  shortening  the  course  will  in  no 
way  mend  matters,  and  may  make  them  worse,  for  one  of  the 
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Se^ue'e     ^^^®  ^^  ^^®  college  teachcp  is  in  the  more  than  occasional  experi- 
oourse  ence  of  seeing  the  awakening  of  students  who  have  misused  two 

years,  to  excellent  and  mature  work  in  the  later  two.  Recall  Mr 
Gladstone.  Here  is  the  crux  and  here  the  need  of  deepening  in 
our  faculties  that  responsibility  for  the  young  student  which  was 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  old  and  small  college. 

But  is  there  no  better  way?  I  think  so,  though  it  is  not  a  way 
that  commends  itself  to  the  present  state  of  the  university  mind. 
Doubtless  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  new  status  of  the 
college  rests  on  the  universities,  but  all  college  men  must  grate- 
fully record  their  appreciation  of  President  Butler's  exaltation 
of  the  college  per  se.  Whether  his  plan  is  the  best,  or  not,  it  is 
an  effort  to  save  the  most  important  factor  in  American  education. 
The  college  is  in  danger,  chiefly,  I  fear,  from  above,  from  the 
•  university  whose  changed  view  point,  due  to  its  fuller  relation  to 
active  and  professional  life  has  tended  steadily  to  undermine  the 
worth  of  the  old  college  ideal.  The  university  can  never  do  the 
work  of  a  college,  save  possibly  in  a  college  of  its  own,  dealing  as 
the  college  does  with  special  years  of  student  progress  and  with 
characteristic  spirit,  temper,  passion  and  life  which  the  university 
idea  can  not  meet  nor  help  nor  save.  Proud  as  we  justly  are  of 
our  universities  and  their  growth  the  college  is  of  even  greater 
and  more  vital  import  to  American  life. 

Can  we  not  save  it  unless  by  sacrificing  the  better  part  of  it? 
Can  not  we  say  something  for  even  a  "quantitative"  estimate  of  the 
course?  Is  four  years  a  mere  chance  number,  or  a  product  of  long 
educational  experience?  I  think  the  latter.  We  find  it  necessary 
to  orient  the  student  mind  to  a  new  view  point,  and  that  is  a  lai^ 
work  for  a  first  year.  We  must  lay  broader  foundations  for 
maturer  study  and  we  need  the  second  year.  We  enter  on  our 
heritage  in  the  third,  and  the  fourth  is  the  gathering  up  of  all 
into  a  synthesis,  enlarging  views  of  truth  and  life  and  stirring 
the  soul  with  new  outlook  and  new  responsibilities.  But  we  can 
say  more.  We  set  our  pace,  or  ought  to,  for  the  average  student, 
and  the  quicker  student  finds  larger  opportunity  for  extended 
reading  and  larger  culture,  which  the  slower,  alas !  must  lose.     If 
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we  encourage  the  swifter  also  to  hurry  we  diminish,  or  destroy,  the  J^^^^^®' 
reading  and  cultural  values  of  the  course.  Just  here  is  the  hardest  ^^^*^ 
challenge  that  our  educational  system  must  meet  today.  We 
graduate  hordes  of  men  without  culture  and  with  no  love  of  books, 
Ph.D.8  with  narrow  leq^rning,  B.A.S  who  are  but  older  school 
boys,  whose  college  training  has  given  them  naught  of  the  imper- 
ishable treasure  which  the  love  of  learning  is,  and  which  our  col- 
leges and  universities  should  create  if  they  are  centers  of  the  right 
ideals. 

Now  how  save  the  four  years  and  yet  meet  this  insistent  popular 
and  university  demand  that  men  shall  get  to  work  earlier?  At 
the  other  end!  Make  the  entrance  requirement  to  college  more 
rational.  Insist  on  the  best  quality  and  less  quantity.  To 
the  parent  who  knows  what  it  is  to  prepare  an  aver- 
age boy  for  college  these  years  are  becoming  a  terror. 
The  details  are  so  numerous,  the  schools  are  asked  to  do 
so  much  in  insufficient  time,  and  the  nagging  is  so  constant,  that 
the  spirit  is  wearied  and  the  interest  in  education  often  flags,  and 
one  is  sometimes  willing  to  reduce  the  whole  educational  process 
to  two  years,  or  less.  The  principal  of  a  leading  school  for  girls, 
itself  the  adjunct  of  a  university,  writes  that  though  every  facility 
has  been  increased  their  girls  are  less  well  prepared  than  10  years 
ago,  that  the  ground  is  covered  but  the  pressure  and  great  detail 
prevent  the  assimilation  so  essential  to  sound  education.  Many 
influential  principals  conflrm  that  statement.  But  there  is  no 
stop.  Only  a  year  or  two  since  another  strong  committee  of  this 
age  of  committees  proposed  a  new  and  very  great  increase  for  its 
own  department,  and  so  the  work  goes  on.  Thought  for  the  cur- 
riculum, thought  for  the  college,  thought  for  the  unification  of  the 
work,  and  the  poor  child  forced  and  pushed  and  overdone  nerv- 
ously  and  with  little  time  for  the  freshness  and  care  freeness  to 
which  all  youth  has  right,  whether  educated  or  no. 

I  make  no  plea  for  reducing  the  high  school  to  a  preparatory 
institution.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  most  of  the  pupils  can 
never  go  beyond  it.  The  foe  of  the  high  school  is  the  man  who 
tries  to  make  it  a  college.    I  plead  only  for  the  admission  of  a  boy 
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th°^u*'e     ^^  ^^^  ^^  college  on  a  definite  and  reduced  requirement — just  as 
courie  much,  if  yoH  will,  but  not  just  as  many — ^and  that  can  be  covered 

rationally  and  without  high  pressure  at  the  age  of  17.  But  it  is 
said,  will  you  send  a  boy  of  17  to  the  freedom  of  the  college  life? 
We  are  doing  it  every  year  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  I  venture 
to  assert,  after  long  observation,  some  experience  and  a  few  memo- 
ries, that  boys  of  16  or  17  are  as  steady  and  manly  and  faithful 
in  college  as  those  of  18  and  19.  They  all  need  more  care  and 
counsel  than  they  get,  but  the  younger  fellow  is  quite  as  likely  to 
do  well  without  it  as  his  older  companion.  The  worst  vice  in  our 
colleges  is  not  among  our  youngest  students,  I  think. 

This  seems  to  me  a  rational  solution  of  our  problem,  and  one 
which  the  cooperation  of  colleges  could  work  out.  It  sacrifices 
the  less  important  years  and  saves  the  best  for  the  college.  It 
recognizes  the  improvement  in  our  schools.  Best  of  all,  it  takes  a 
boy  out  of  school  earlier  and  introduces  him  to  a  life  where  one 
year  matures  him  more  than  two  in  the  old  school  life.  It  puts 
him  into  business  at  20,  or  21,  it  gives  him  an  early  start  in  a 
professional  school,  or  it  starts  him  on  a  line  of  independent  study 
and  reading  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  now  and  makes  that  year 
almost  altogether  an  addition  to  his  real  student  life.  The  boy  is 
advantaged  by  entering  college  younger,  matures  earlier,  and  if 
not  quite  as  ready  for  philosophic  studies,  he  can  yet  grasp  them 
and  is  ready  earlier  for  all  they  lead  to,  and  at  25  is  a  fuller  and 
a  richer  man. 

Before  we  try  this  new  plan  let  us  try  the  shorter  school  life, 
four  years  of  college  life  with  the  promise  of  a  mind,  at  25,  better 
furnished  for  any  career  which  exacts  our  thought  and  energy. 

General  discussion 

Prof.  E.  0.  Sihler — The  danger,  and  the  very  g^eat  danger  of 
being  tempted  to  speak  twice  in  one  day  has  kept  me  waiting  for 
others  to  speak.  But  I  take  the  liberty,  as  I  have  withheld  my 
voice  for  10  years,  to  make  a  slight  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

We  have  great  work  to  make  things  better  today ;  what  is  it,  in 
the  first  place,  what  is  it  we  want  to  make  better? 
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I  cordially  agree  with  this  statement  that  the  work  done  by  the  P^^^^u^'e 
19  year  old  man  can  perfectly  well  be  done  by  the  17  year  old  ®®""* 
youth ;  for  example,  in  my  own  department  of  classical  philology — 
classics — the  second  aorist  and  these  various  things  that  have  to 
be  drummed  into  our  boys,  their  being  taught  to  recite  the  four 
types  of  Greek  conditions  etc.,  which  I  think  is  a  very  dead  aflfair, 
instead  of  getting  a  real  knowledge  of  the  great  source  of  litera- 
ture— all  that  can  be  done  one  or  two  years  earlier,  but,  gentlemen, 
there  is  one  thing  that  we  bring  up  dead  against  as  against  a 
rock,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  daily  papers  have  enlarged  the 
importance  of  spectacular  athleticism  above  all  other  interests  in 
the  college  to  a  point  comparable  to  a  balloon  as  over  against  a 
mouse.  Now  a  man  who  bucks  the  line  in  Harvard  or  Yale  or  runs 
around  the  end,  is  more  important  than  the  whole  faculty  or  all 
the  students  in  the  college.  Now  then  these  are  the  ideals  that 
are  bred  in  our  youth  today.  I  am  rather  fond  of  athletics ;  I  was 
not  a  pale-eyed,  pale-faced  ascetic  when  I  was  a  youth ;  nobody 
left  the  baseball  field  later  than  I  did  when  it  was  time  to  go  to 
Sophocles;  but  today  we  must  draw  the  line.  Can  not  we  induce 
the  people  who  run  our  press  to  say  a  word  about  the  things  for 
which  our  colleges  really  exist  besides  football  and  golf  links  and 
the  other  things?  As  to  the  other  things  they  will  give  you  whole 
pages — two  or  three  columns — as  to  the  muscle  or  the  weight  or 
the  5  pound  addition  that  Jones  superadded  his  physique  in  the 
last  fall,  and  they  will  discuss  it  even  in  the  editorial  pages,  but  as 
to  what  is  done  in  the  real  work  of  college  for  which  we  send  our 
sons  to  colleges  barely  a  word  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other.  If  they  do  so  exaggerate  spectacular  athleticism — ^and  it 
takes  a  pretty  sound  body  to  buck  the  line  at  Yale  or  Princeton ; 
body  at  17  can  not  do  it — bodv  at  18  can  not  do  that;  it  takes 
really  28  years  of  age  to  fully  exemplify  that  form  of  greatness.  I 
think  the  newspaper  men  do  not  realize  the  harm.  Why  don't 
they  say  one  word  of  the  things  not  spectacular?  We  have  few 
honor  men,  we  have  no  tripos,  no  wranglers;  we  have  nothing  in 
our  seats  of  learning  to  which  there  is  some  honorable  notice 
given,  some  prize  held  out  to  kindle  ambition,  to  kindle  scholar- 
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the'ooiie'e     ®^^P  except  our  debates,  and  that  is  also  another  form  of  comi)eti- 
con"«  five  show.    We  have  got  all  that  and  I  know  it  is  in  the  very  spirit 

of  America,  and  I  speak  as  an  American  (my  gpeat-grandmother 
was  buried  in  Ohio) ,  but  never  mind,  I  say,  as  long  as  we  do  not 
induce  the  newspaper  to  contribute  a  little  to  show  what  is  done  in 
scholarship  and  not  so  abnormally  to  exaggerate  spectacular 
athleticism,  so  long  all  our  resolutions  will  be  in  vain. 

Br  Julius  Sachs — The  subject  for  discussion  this  afternoon  was 
one  that  appealed  to  the  college  men  more  immediately,  but  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  to  some  extent  the  relations  of  the  secondary 
school  would  be  involved;  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  hear 
certain  points  of  view  expressed  which  I  should  rejoice  to  see  cor- 
roborated by  a  number  of  the  secondary  school  men  present.  Into 
the  discussion  of  this  three  or  four  years  course  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  shortening  it,  and  thus  shortening  the  entire  period  of 
study,  there  has  always  been  intruded,  within  the  last  few 
years,  one  of  two  questions:  can  the  shortening  be  carried  out 
by  having  the  secondary  school  do  a  portion  of  the  college  work, 
or  can  the  process  of  condensation  ^mehow  or  other  be  effected 
within  the  period  assigned  to  the  secondary  school?  I  think  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  secondary 
school  work  is  worthy  of  some  slight  consideration  in  this  matter, 
and  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the  attitude  of  those  collie 
men  who  believe  that  the  secondary  school  men  are  anxious  to 
encroach  on  the  province  of  the  college  to  the  extent  of  embrac- 
ing in  their  scheme  the  first  or  possibly  the  second  year  of  the 
college  is,  I  think,  an  erroneous  one.  I  have  still  to  meet  that 
responsible  head  of  a  secondary  public  or  private  school  who  feels 
that  the  burden  that  he  is  carrying  is  too  light,  that  it  is  desir- 
able, and  that  he  is  fully  prepared,  to  carry  his  students  very 
considerably  beyond  the  present  demands.  It  has  been  stated 
very  clearly  here — and  it  is  a  point  to  which  I  think  most  of 
us  would  subscribe — that  the  province  of  the  college  freshman 
and  sophomore  work  differs  so  distinctly  from  that  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  work  that  even  if  we  had  the  teachers  competent 
to  undertake  that  work  with  fair  eflSciency,  we  would  not  be  doing 
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our  students  the  proper  service  to  prolong  their  stay  in  the  Jhe^uege 
secondary  school  and  fasten  on  our  course  freshman  and  sopho-  *^'*""* 
more  work.  Furthermore,  it  would  simply  be  a  prolongation  of 
the  .secondary,  school  work  without  any  corresponding  advantage, 
for  if  our  students  were  able  to  undertake  freshman  work  at  the 
age  of  16  or  below,  they  could  enter  college  at  the  age  of  16  or 
below.  There  is  absolutely  no  prospect  of  advantage,  and  it  seems 
to  me  peculiarly  ill  advised  to  give  way  to  an  ambition  which 
in  the  end  would  be  destructive  of  that  atmosphere  for  quiet  work 
which  the  college  can  produce.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  shortening 
of  the  general  time  of  the  educational  process  were  at  all  desir- 
able, there  is  a  point  where  the  high  school  work  could  be 
extended,  but  I  should  say  toward  the  lower  end.  I  think  the 
first  signs  are  apparent  that  we  shall,  before  many  years  have 
passed,  develop  five  year  high  school  courses  reaching  down  at 
least  one  year  below  the  present,  possibly  even  six  year  high 
school  courses.  Under  proper  arrangement  and  coordination  of 
the  work  between  the  grammar  school  and  the  secondary  schools 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  average  boy  or  girl  should  not  be  as 
well  qualified  to  be  put  under  the  ministrations  of  secondary 
teachers  at  the  age  of  12  as  at  the  age  of  14.  That  would  unques- 
tionably shorten,  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  time  devoted  to  pre- 
paration. The  main  point,  however,  is  that  we  should  not  be 
misleading  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  the  secondary  school  can 
iindertake  what  it  has  never  been  its  function  to  do.  Granted 
that  we  do  our  work  better  at  the  present  moment  than  20  years 
ago,  that  all  pupils  enter  the  college  far  better  prepared  than 
they  did  20  years  ago,  I  do  not  think  that  we  must  therefore 
superimpose  an  elaborate  course  on  our  present  curriculum.  The 
improvement  of  our  secondary  instruction  is  due  to  a  steady, 
growing  capacity  in  our  teachers ;  we  need  it ;  we  may  well  call 
for  much  more  capacity;  at  many  points  we  could  go  much  fur- 
ther in  the  way  of  securing  superior  preparation  for  our  students. 
Prof.  Charles  De  Oarmo — Without  arguing  in  the  least  for  one 
thing  or  another  it  is  interesting  to  me  to  see  the  way  things  are 
tending  in  this  country.    As  President  Hadley  of  Yale  pointed 
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thc^ooiiare     ^^*  ^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  ^®  have  two  regular  systems  that  we  have 
^^"^  borrowed  from  Europe.     One  of  these  we  perhaps  inherited^ 

namely  the  English  system,  which  means  a  course  on  culture  sub- 
jects in  secondary  education  followed  by  a  three  or  four  year 
course  in  the  university  on  Bimilar  culture  subjects.  The  other  i» 
the  German  system,  which  has  nine  years  of  secondary  education 
reaching  up  to  the  age  of  19,  above  which  comes  the  regular  uni- 
versity work  for  professions.  In  some  respects  we  are  trying  to- 
run  those  two  systems  tandem.  President  Hadley  thinks  we 
ought  to  borrow  the  spirit  of  the  one,  namely  the  English,  and 
the  aims  of  the  other,  namelv  the  German. 

I  have  just  been  to  a  conference  of  secondary  school  men  at 
the  Northwestern  University  in  Chicago,  in  which  the  sentiment 
was  very  strong  that  the  high  school  is  going  to  enlarge  it» 
curriculum,  if  not  below,  at  least  above,  and  the  prediction  wa& 
miade  on  many  sides,  as  President  Harper  has  said,  that  within 
10  years  there  will  be  two  years'  work  added  to  the  secondary 
school.  I  gather  by  the  papers  that  this  plan  has  been  approved 
by  the  affiliated  schools  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Chicago.  I  also  learn  in  a  personal  way  that  a  similar  movement 
is  on  foot  with  the  colleges  which  are  affiliated  or  may  be  affiliated 
with  the  Northwestern.  If  that  is  the  tendency  and  we  are 
approximating  the  German  system  of  a  long  secondary  period 
reaching  up  to  the  age  of  19  including  at  least  two  years  of 
college  work,  we  can  not  continue  to  carry  the  two  systems 
tandem.  We  can  not  put  on  top  of  that  advanced  secondary 
course  any  more  culture  work  in  college  and  expect  men  to  do 
their  work  in  the  professional  schools  afterward.  I  think  in  the 
college  of  arts  and  sciences  we  are  now  confronted  with  a  problem 
which  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  that  is,  that  men  who  have  had 
four  years  of  high  school  culture  work  and  four  years  of  college 
culture  work  and  then  who  want  to  go  on  with  graduate  work — 
largely  in  the  culture  subjects — find  themselves  washed  out  and 
worn  out  before  they  get  through  that  new  course  and  only  a 
few  of  them  survive;  perhaps  some  of  those  better  not  survive. 
This  is  too  much  of  one  thing. 
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These  are  considerations  which  to  me  are  very  interesting.  fjfe^JuSg^ 
We  have  this  duplication  of  systems,  we  have  this  tendency  to  ®**""* 
extend  the  high  school  work  below  and  above;  in  other  words, 
the  prevailing  tendency  seems  to  me  in  this  country  toward  the 
German  systena  which  will  get  the  culture  subjects  into  the 
secondary  period,  graduating  the  men  about  19,  or  20 ;  and  then 
to  take  them  into  the  university  for  their  professional  work. 
Whether  that  is  a  good  direction  for  us  to  take  or  not  I  do  not 
presume  to  say,  but  I  think  that  it  is  the  way  we  are  going. 

Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale  jr — I  presume  there  need  be  no 
apology  in  a  discussion  where  all  seem  to  be  on  the  same  side 
for  not  viewing  the  matter  in  a  large  and  broad  way  but  for  each 
individual  bringing  merely  a  little  personal  experience.  We  are 
indeed  not  trying  to  settle  this  matter  at  the  moment;  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  ideas  before  us  in  such  a  way  that  those  who 
have  to  settle  it  in  the  course  of  time  may  act  wisely,  and  so,  as 
I  say,  I  think  there  need  be  no  apology  for  making  merely  one 
remark — a  remark  suggested  by  personal  experience.  My  own 
personal  experience  is  with  college  men,  viewed  from  what  seems 
to  me  a  very  interesting  standpoint,  that  of  the  teacher  of  English 
in  a  small  college.  Such  a  professor  sees  men  from  the  moment 
of  their  entrance  to  the  college  to  their  graduation.  With  most 
of  the  small  colleges,  I  think,  the  student  comes  to  the  professor 
of  English — even  if  he  is  not  taught  entirely  by  him — comes  to 
him  as  a  freshman  and  remains  under  his  charge,  to  some  degree, 
for  four  years.  One  of  the  excellencies  of  the  American  college 
course  is  the  intellectual  development  of  it,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  no  one  has  a  chance  to  see  that  development  better 
than  a  man  like  the  professor  of  English  who  has  these  students 
by  him  year  after  year  in  a  subject  dealing  so  largely  with  that 
power  of  thought.  The  years  I  have  passed  in  teaching  have 
brought  to  my  mind  very  strongly  the  development  of  the  college 
student :  the  difference  between  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore ; 
how  much  more  the  sophomore  can  do ;  and  then  how  much  more 
a  junior  can  accomplish ;  so  that  when  a  man  comes  to  be  senior, 
he  seems  really  a  different  kind  of  a  man  from  the  junior.    We 
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the^uw     ^^act  things  from  our  sophomores  that  freshmen  could  not  pos- 
*^"**  sibly  do,  and  from  the  juniors  that  the  sophomores  could  not  do 

and  so  on,  in  other  words,  there  is  a  real  growth  from  year  to 
year.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  students,  that 
something  is  entirely  recognized;  they  understand  thoroughly 
the  point  that  the  freshman  is  a  totally  different  kind  of  indi- 
vidual from  the  sophomore,  and  the  sophomore  from  the  junior, 
and  the  junior  fi'om  the  senior,  and  they  have  all  sorts  of  curious 
traditional  observances  which  mark  those  things  very  strongly. 
This  means  that  there  is  a  real  and  very  considerable  develop- 
ment from  freshman  year  to  senior;  it  is  fairly  definite  in  our 
American  colleges  in  the  four  years  of  our  academic  training  and 
fairly  well  understood  in  its  four  divisions  or  stages.  Ck)uld  the 
same  thing  exist  in  a  threefold  division,  could  the  same  develop- 
ment exist  even  in  a  shorter  course,  namely  a  twofold  division? 
I  hardly  think  it  could.  I  hardly  think  that  this  or  an  equivalent 
intellectual  and  moral  development  could  take  place,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  seems  to  me  changing  the  college  course  from  four 
years  to  two  is  giving  up  in  a  great  degree  one  very  important 
element  of  it. 

One  other  word:  the  chief  reason  which  has  been  mentioned 
this  afternoon  for  making  such  a  change  is  that  the  students 
who  need  to  save  time,  could  save  a  year  in  going  on  with  their 
work.  Now  undoubtedly  a  year  is  a  very  important  thing  to  a 
young  man  of  24  or  25  when  he  has  got  to  support  himself  in  it. 
It  is  very  important  to  him  then  because  he  sees  the  hard  work 
of  getting  along  for  that  year,  but  after  five  or  six  or  seven  or 
eight  years  have  gone  by  that  particular  year  does  not  seem  so 
imix)rtant.  When  that  man  has  been  at  his  work  for  seven, 
eight  or  nine  years,  he  does  not  find  himself  exactly  on  a  par 
with  the  other  man  who  started  at  the  same  time  he  did.  Things 
have  got  to  be  very  different  at  that  time,  and  when  a  man  looks 
back  for  a  number  of  years  and  considers  the  amount  of  power 
he  has,  it  then  occurs  to  him  that  the  precise  time  he  got  to  work 
was  less  important,  that  the  real  thing  was  the  native  power  and 
the  training,  that  men  are  in  the  main  placed  according  to  their 
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real  power  and  ability.    So  after  all  the  one  year  which  wonld  ^^(f^Juw 
be  saved  amounts  to  far  less  when  we  look  back  in  a  more  general  *^®""* 
way,  amounts  to  far  less  than  when  looked  at  from  .the  stand- 
point of  a  young  man  who  must  support  himself. 

Those  two  considerations — the  one  from  the  narrow  standpoint 
of  the  man  engaged  particularly  in  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  student  and  the  one  from  the  broader  standpoint  of  the 
man  who  is  trying  to  see  what  the  real  development  of  the  whole 
thing  is — those  two  things,  it  seems  to  me,  are  worth  considering. 

Prin.  William  W.  Birdsall — I  wish  to  emphasize  a  thought  which 
has  claimed  our  attention  this  afternoon  and  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  presented  in  these  discussions  hereto- 
fore, namely  the  importance  of  the  question  of  intellectual  ma- 
turity. It  does  seem  to  me  that  that  is  a  question  of  primary 
importance  and  one  which  ought  to  rule  very  largely  in  these 
questions.  I  wish  also  to  inquire  whether  it  may  not  be  that 
these  currents  which  are  observed  in  contemporaneous  thought 
and  practice  may  not  after  all  be  mere  eddies  and  not  the  gulf 
stream.  More  than  one  speaker  has  confessed  today  that  within 
the  last  two  or  three  or  five  years  he  has  somewhat  changed  his 
point  of  view.  Two  years  ago  one  speaker  said  he  thought  the 
smaller  college  was  gone,  or  going.  Now  he  thinks  it  will  remain. 
The  eddy  has  brought  him  round  to  the  other  side.  I  very  well 
remember  that  when  my  children  were  young  their  parents  used 
to  be  very  much  concerned  over  the  formation  of  habits.  They 
said  in  alarm,  ^'  The  child  is  growing  to  be  such  and  such  kind 
of  child,  what  shall  we  do  to  prevent  him  growing  up  into  that 
kind  of  young  person  or  man?"  But  a  little  patience  and  waiting 
and  faith  presently  brought  the  child  out  of  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  we  presently  forgot  that  we  were  ever  concerned  about 
that  particular  thing. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  patiently  hold  our  own  and  labor 
on  for  the  ideals  which  we  have  in  view,  the  tendency  of  a  few 
years  or  the  practice  of  a  few  schools  may  safely  be  left  to  work 
itself  out  and  result  in  the  ultimate  good. 

Pres.  John  H.  Harris — I  do  not  believe  that  the  college  will  be 
eliminated  from  our  system  of  education.    On  the  contrary  I 
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the^oUeie     think  we  are  about  to  enter  on  a  greatly  increased  development 
oourie  ^£  college  education.    This  results  from  the  increase  in  general 

education.  Elementary  education  is  compulsory  in  most  of  the 
states.  There  is  in  attendance  on  the  schools  one  fifth  of  the 
population,  or  some  sixteen  millions  of  students.  Consider  what 
this  means  in  a  city  of  3,000,000.  In  its  schools  will  be  found 
600,000  pupils.  One  tenth  of  these  ought  to  be  in  the  high 
schools,  taking  pupils  from  12  to  16,  or  60,000.  To  that  age 
attendance  will  be  required.  The  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  will  take  the  child  from  the  age  of  5  to  12.  At  12  he 
will  enter  the  high  school  and  spend  four  years,  graduating  at  16. 
Of  the  10,000  who  would  under  good  conditions  graduate  from 
the  high  schools  in  a  city  of  3,000,000,  or  300  from  those  of  a  city 
of  100,000,  a  large  proportion  will  want  a  college  course.  Every 
city  of  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand  will  soon  have  a  good 
college  with  free  tuition,  free  textbooks  and  all  else  free.  The 
whole  movement  is  in  that  direction  with  no  retrogression.  Just 
as  the  12  year  graded  course  was  differentiated  into  the  primary, 
the  intermediate  and  the  high  school,  so  the  high  school  will  be 
differentiated  into  the  high  school  and  the  college.  They  will 
also  be  called  colleges.  The  name  is  ancient  and  honorable, 
they  will  want  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  when  they  do  college 
work  that  they  should  not  have  the  name,  and  give  all  the  ap- 
propriate degrees.  The  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia  now 
gives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  to  its  graduates.  When  it 
adds  two  more  years  to  its  course,  it  will  not  be  called  the  Phila- 
delphia High  School  but  the  Philadelphia  College.  And  it  will 
not  be  the  only  one  in  that  city.  One  college  in  a  city  of  one  and 
a  half  millions  will  be  found  absurdly  inadequate.  The  popula- 
tion is  centering  in  the  cities  and  the  colleges  must  be  established 
where  the  people  are.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  township 
graded  and  high  schools  are  here.  The  school  wagons  have  begun 
to  move.  So  that  college  education  so  far  from  going  is  just 
beginning  to  tome.  When  we  think  on  the  millions  on  millions 
in  the  public  schools,  a  host  constantly  increasing,  we  can  see 
that  we  have  not  cultivated  the  field  at  all,  we  have  only  scratched 
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the  surface.  The  colleges  we  now  have  will  be  so  crowded  that  J'^e^Juege 
we  will  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  pupils,  and  new  collies,  ***'*'•• 
which  will  be,  in  the  main,  colleges  maintained  by  the  cities,  will 
«oon  be  here  to  aid  in  the  marvelous  work.  Private  beneficence 
will  be  strained  to  the  utmost,  the  state  and  municipal  treasuries 
will  be  called  on  far  beyond  their  present  support  liberal  as  it  is, 
and  I  believe  that  the  vast  resources  of  the  federal  government 
must  also  render  aid. 

What  will  become  of  the  independent  colleges?  They  will  have 
from  city  and  borough  and  township  high  schools  so  many 
students  that  they  will  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

Dr  James  Snllivan — It  strikes  me  that  we  usually  get  off  the 
subject  in  these  discussions,  and  I  wish  to  bring  it  round  to  the 
point  of  the  college.  There  are  three  points  I  should  like  to 
make :  first,  the  length  of  the  college  course  as  advocated  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot  at  the  National  Educational  Association  last  summer ; 
the  second  has  to  do  with  the  work  done  by  the  professors  in  the 
colleges ;  and  the  third  has  to  do  with  the  actual  results  attained 
by  students  who  take  a  three  year  course  at  Harvard  University. 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  a  student  to  get  his  degree  at  Har- 
vard in  three  years.  It  was  done  as  long  ago  as  1893  and  proba- 
bly earlier  than  <^hat.  I  have  spoken  with  three  students  who 
took  their  degrees  in  three  years  at  Harvard  and  they  are  all 
sorry  that  they  did  not  take  the  four  year  course. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  as  to  whether  the  professors  in 
universities  do  their  work  in  the  way  they  should — it  is  a  stand- 
ing joke  among  students  that  they  do  not  have  to  do  the  work 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  college  catalogues.  Take  a  catalogue 
of  any  of  our  larger  universities,  read  it  over  and  you  will  surely 
think  that  the  man  who  goes  from  college  with  even  the  minimum 
of  information  required  must  be  a  genius.  I  shall  consider  his- 
tory because  that  is  my  special  subject.  In  some  of  the  universi- 
ties, a  requirement  for  certain  courses  in  history  for  the  sopho- 
more, and  sometimes  the  freshman  year  is  that  in  order  to  pass 
in  these  courses  a  student  must  be  able  to  handle  books  in  Ger- 
man, or  French.    How  many  students  who  go  through  and  pass 
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the^ue'e     those  courses  ever  handle  such  books  with  any  degree  of  ease? 

courie  J  ^injj^  therefore,  that  before  we  talk  of  shortening  the  college 

course  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  talk  of  enforcing  the  require- 
ments of  our  catalogues. 

The  third  point  is  regarding  the  work  done  by  the  students  in 
the  three  years  during  which  they  are  in  college.  Last  year  after 
all  this  stir  was  made  about  college  students  getting  their  degrees 
in  three  years,  a  large  number  of  the  students  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity thought  they  could  profit  by  that  opportunity  (though  it 
had  been  open  to  the  more  energetic  of  them  for  some  time),  and 
in  trying  to  profit  by  that  they  found  this  condition.  There  were 
certain  history  courses  in  the  university  which  though  hard  were 
no  more  than  of  university  standard.  No  man  could  take  six  such 
courses  in  a  year  (18  courses  being  required  for  the  degree)  and 
get  through  in'  three  years ;  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  take 
such  courses  as  that  and  take  more  than  four  at  a  time.  One 
course  that  used  to  average  50  men  suddenly  dropped  to  25.  I 
can  mention  another  course  that  had  a  corresponding  percentage 
in  the  number  of  students  who  fell  out.  Why  did  those  students- 
leave  that  course?  If  50  men  used  to  take  it  10  years  ago,  why  da 
not  more  than  50  men  take  it  now?  For  the  simple  reason  that 
those  men  can  not  take  such  courses  and  get  through  the  college 
in  three  years.  That  brings  out  the  point  that  has  already  been 
emphasized,  and  very  well  emphasized,  by  President  Taylor  of 
Vassar — ^that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  take  four  years,  if  not 
five,  to  get  through  college  today  if  you  enforce  all  the  require* 
ments  that  are  laid  down  in  the  college  catalogue.  The  great 
trouble  with  professors  in  colleges  today  is  that  they  do  not 
enforce  them.  They  say  that  they  have  not  the  funds  to  employ 
assistants  in  order  to  see  that  their  students  do  the  work.  That 
was  the  contention  that  used  to  be  advanced  by  the  secondary- 
schools  when  the  colleges  came  down  from  above  and  said :  '^  Ton 
must  <lo  A  certain  amount  of  work,"  and  the  secondary  schools- 
said  :  "  We  really  have  not  the  money  to  employ  the  specialists- 
requisite  to  teach  such  courses,"  and  the  colleges  said :  "  Welly 
we  are  very  sorry."    I  think  the  time  has  come  when  secondary 
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schools  can  say  to  the  colleges :  "  We  are  very  sorry  for  you  if  JJSJSlS**'' 
you  can  not  get  men  enough  in  your  courses  to  enforce  your 
requirements.    Why  is  it  that  you  have  these  high  sounding 
requirements,   which   people  read — which  foreigners  above  all 
read — ^and  then  do  not  enforce  them?" 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Moseley  Commission  lately  said: 
"You  have  many  frills  about  your  educational  system,"  and  I 
think  those  frills  are  mainly  in  putting  on  paper  what  we  do  not 
enforce  in  absolute  fact. 

Priday  evening,  Nov.  27 
PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

SOME  UNSOLVED  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 
BY  PRESIDENT  IRA  REM SEN^  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

It  can  not  be  said  that  we  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education  are  at  present  suffering  for  lack  of  opportunity  to  come 
together  and  exchange  views.  Sometimes  indeed  it  appears  that 
meetings  occupy  the  principal  part  of  the  year,  while  the  real 
work  of  education  is  done  at  odd  intervals  of  time  when  we  can  be 
spared  from  discussing  the  fundamental  problems  of  education. 
No  doubt  these  meetings  of  one  kind  or  another  are  useful,  but 
specially  useful  it  seems  to  me  is  a  meeting  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  school  work  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  college 
work.  They  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  system.  The  work 
of  one  can  not  be  satisfactory  unless  it  harmonizes  with  the  work 
of  the  other.  Good  preparatory  schools  lead  to  good  colleges, 
and  bad  preparatory  schools  lead  to  bad  colleges.  So  also  good 
colleges  are  pretty  sure  to  bring  good  preparatory  schools  into 
being,  and  where  bad  colleges  are  there  will  bad  preparatory 
schools  be  also.  It  is  in  fact  a  fair  question,  though  it  may 
smack  of  rank  heresy,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  a 
closer  connection  between  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  than 
now  exists,  such  a  connection  as  that  which  is  found  in  France 
and  Germany  in  the  lycees  and  the  gymnasieti.  This  is,  however, 
only  a  passing  thought.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  tendency 
toward  the  establishing  of  such  a  connection  in  this  country,  so 
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2dreii^**"  that  it  is  hardly  worth  our  while  to  discuss  the  question  thu8 
raised.  But  it  is  worth  mentioning  for  the  purpose  of  empha- 
sizing the  unity  of  the  problem  that  the  preparatory  schools  and 
the  colleges  have  to  deal  with.  I  fear  that  this  unity  is  frequently 
forgotten  both  by  school  men  and  college  men,  and  the  result 
is  disastrous.  I  fejir  that  college  teachers  do  not  as  a  rule  under- 
stand the  work  of  the  schools;  that,  in  consequence,  they  form 
wrong  opinions  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  that  work,  and 
ask  for  the  impossible.  The  schools  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
colleges.  They  are  simply  told  what  they  must  do  and  they 
must  try  to  do  it  even  though  they  know  it  can  not  be  done 
satisfactorily.  There  are  grave  difficulties  to  be  met  in  efforts 
to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  connection  between  school  work 
and  college  work,  and  it  is  clear  that  these  can  not  be  overcome 
without  the  full  and  hearty  cooperation  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  in  every  stage.  Hence  the  importance  of  such 
meetings  as  these. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  fought  for  the  Confederacy  during  the 
Civil  War  once  said  to  me  after  a  visit  to  the  North,  "  If  the 
United  States  government  had  spent  a  small  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  sending  the'leaders  of  the  North  to  the  South  and 
the  leaders  of  the  South  to  the  North  so  that  each  might  get  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  other,  there  would  have  been  no  war." 
While  this  view  is  perhaps  extravagant,  it  is  suggestive.  No 
doubt  personal  contact  helps  to  remove  false  impressions,  and 
the  removal  of  false  impressions  is  a  necessary  step  toward 
sensible  action.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  war  between  school 
and  college  though  there  is  more  friction  than  there  ought  to  be. 
In  so  far  as  these  meetings  tend  to  give  us  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  both  school  and  college,  they  will  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  confronts  us.  Let  me 
specially  urge  on  the  representatives  of  colleges  the  importance 
of  taking  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools. 
Come  out  of  your  studies  and  look  about  you,  my  colleagues.  Do 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  your  daily  set  tasks. 
The  welfare  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  committed  to  your 
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charge  demands  that  you  should  look  beyond  the  four  walls  JJSJ^*''*'* 
that  bound  your  classrooms,  your  laboratories,  or  your  studies. 
The  more  you  interest  yourselves  in  the  work  of  the^preparatory 
schools,  the  better  will  you  be  able  to  do  your  own  work,  and 
the  more  efficient  will  be  your  efforts  to  help  the  schools.  Give 
up  the  habit  of  finding  fault  with  imaginary  conditions.  Learn 
what  the  real  conditions  are  and,  if  then  you  have  any  fault  • 
to  find,  let  your  fault-finding  be  intelligent  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, helpful.  If  it  were  practicable,  I  should  like  to  have  every 
college  teacher  assigned  to  a  preparatory  school  for  a  part  of 
his  career.  He  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
possibilities  of  boys  and  the  difficulties  of  teaching,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  would  become  more  lenient  in  his  judgment 
of  the  work  of  the  school.  I  feel  sure  that  the  process  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  teacher,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  school.  But  all  this  and  much  more  of  the 
same  kind  has  been  said  at  earlier  meetings  of  our  association. 
Last  year,  Mr  Farrand  treated  the  subject  in  a  most  interesting 
and  sympathetic  way,  and  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  repeat 
much  of  what  he  then  said  in  regard  to  the  relations  between 
school  and  college.  If  there  are  any  Of  you  who  have  not  read 
his  address  I  advise  you  to  do  so. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  the  subject  that  I  have  chosen  for 
treatment  this  evening.  I  can  not  hope  to  present  to  you  thoughts 
that  are  new.  All  that  I  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  direct  your 
attention  to  certain  matters  pertaining  to  our  work  which  seem 
to  me  to  call  for  continued  thought  and  effort.  It  is  only  by  keep-  - 
ing  our  attention  fixed  on  the  weak  points  in  our  system  that  we 
shall  be  likely  to  bring  about  the  needed  changes.  Even  then  im- 
provement will  be  slow.  Reform  is  difficult  even  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  with  the  best  intentions.  It  is  not  less  difficult  when 
large  numbers  are  involved  as,  for  example,  in  city  government. 
The  same  lessons  have  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  The 
same  sermons  have  to  be  preached  year  after  year.  The  results 
always  seem  to  fall  far  short  of  that  which  is  aimed  at.  And  vet 
the  effort  must  not  be  relaxed.     A  philosophic  friend,  who  has 
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2drMt°*'*  spent  his  life  in  trying  to  bring  about  improvements  in  many 
different  ways  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  littleness  of  the 
results,  has  preserved  his  cheerfulness  and  his  love  of  his  fellow- 
men,  once  taught  me  a  valuable  lesson  that  has  often  given  me 
(X)mfort  in  times  of  disapi)ointment.  I  asked  him  whether  he 
did  not  sometimes  feel  like  giving  up.  "  Give  up!"  said  he,  "  No. 
Even  when  I  am  sure  that  mv  efforts  are  not  directlv  successful, 
I  am  satisfied  to  be  able  to  keep  the  problems  alive  and  to  pass 
them  along  to  those  who  come  after  me."  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
I  shall  speak  to  you  this  evening  on  some  unsolved  educational 
problems. 

Let  me  begin  by  calling  your  attention  to  w^hat  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  as  the  fundamental  defect  in  our  present  scheme  of 
education.    /  mean  its  great  complexity.    Year  by  year  we  have 
gone  on  adding  new  subjects  to  the  curriculum  till  it  has  become 
so  complex  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  adapted  to  most  brains. 
The  colleges  have  been  demanding  more  and  more  from  the  schools 
and  the  schools  have  been  demanding  more  and  more  from  the 
pupils.    I  need  not  trouble  you  with  statistics.    You  will  with- 
out argument  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  general  statement. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  what  can 
fairly  be  asked  of  the  pupils,  and  the  question  I  ask  is  whether 
that  limit  has  not  been  received  and  passed?    The  answer  that 
will  be  given  by  some  is  that  not  too  much  is  demanded,  but  that 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  time  in  the  schools  in  passing  from  one 
grade  to  another,  that  if  this  waste  could  be  avoided  all  that  is 
now  demanded  by  the  colleges  could  be  done  in  a  reasonable  time. 
Meanwhile    the    waste   of    time    continues,    and    the    training 
of    the   boys    continues   to    be   deficient    in    many   ways.    Can 
this    waste    be    prevented?      Perhaps    so.      Is    any    progress 
being  made  in  the  way  of  preventing  it?    I    fear    ver^'    little. 
Shall  we  then  continue  to  talk  of  the  waste  of  time  and  wait  till 
that  can  be  remedied  without  trying  to  discover  whether  there 
are  not  other  and  at  least  equally  serious  difficulties  to  be  found 
elsewhere?    I  do  not  profess  to  have  the  special  knowledge  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  me  to  speak  on  this  subject  of  the  com- 
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plexity  of  our  school  courses  with  perfect  confidence.  My  own  JJdrel*"*'* 
work  has  not  brought  me  in  close  contact  with  the  work  of  the 
schools  for  some  years  past,  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  much  com- 
plaint. Last  year  Mr  Farrand  gave  testimony  on  this  point.  He 
says  "  but  careful  study  has  convinced  me  .  .  .  that  a  large 
shaxe  of  the  responsibility  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs  rests 
with  the  colleges,  which  have  forced  their  requirements  to  an 
unreasonable  point,"  Further  on  he  says  "  The  fact  is  that  the 
average  pupil  has  too  many  subjects,  and  too  much  of  each  sub- 
ject, for  his  mental  digestion.  The  work  would  be  better  done, 
and  the  pupil  would  be  better  prepared  for  college,  if  the  demands 
were  less.  .  .  The  number  of  those  in  some  of  our  high  grade 
schools  who  are  unable  to  stand  the  pace  is  simply  appalling, 
and  the  college  preparation  in  those  schools  has  become  largely 
a  matter  of  the  survival  of  the  toughest.  The  sacrifice  is  beyond 
all  reason."  I  should  much  like  to  hear  the  unbiassed  testimony 
of  others  who  have  to  deal  with  real  boys.  We  appear  to  be  work- 
ing under  rules  drawn  up  for  imaginary  boys.  So  far  as  I  have 
heard  such  testimony,  it  is  of  the  same  character,  We  are  ask- 
ing too  much.  The  pupils  are  subjected  to'  too  great  pressure, 
and  they  are  crippled  in  their  work  by  their  efforts  to  do  too 
much.  Are  these  statements  true  or  are  they  not?  If  they  are, 
it  is  high  time  that  something  should  be  done.  But  what  shall 
we  do?  A  few  years  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  act  as  substitute  for 
the  president  of  this  association,  and  on  a  few  hours' 'notice  I 
gave  the  presidential  address.  The  title  of  that  address  was  "  A 
Plea  for  a  Lower  Standard  in  Colleges."  The  title  is  not  a 
pleasing  one,  but  it  expresses  a  thouglit  that  I  regard  as  of  great 
importance.  Since  that  time  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
shortening  the  college  course  has  been  can'ied  on  without  inter- 
ruption. No  other  subject  has  cLaimed  the  same  amount  of  atten- 
tion in  college  circles.  Something  has  been  accomplished.  The 
three  year  course  has  been  established  and  bids  fair  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  four  year  course.  Even  a  two  year  college 
course  has  been  advocated,  and  ably  advocated.  But  obviously 
these  changes  do  not  touch  the  i)roblem  that  we  are  now  dealing 
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mddrMi"*'*      with,  that  is  to  say,  the  complexity  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
schools,  forced  on  them  by  the  colleges. 

In  ancient  times  learned  men  tried  to  solve  the  riddles  of 
the  universe  by  mental  processes  alone.    Their  method  was  to 
think  about  these  riddles  and  discuss  them.    They  were  great 
thinkers,  but  they  were  apt  to  give  their  thoughts  free  rein  and 
to  pay  little  attention  to  things  as  they  are.    The  old  theories' 
that  were  evolved  by  these  philosophers  were  in  many  cases  of 
little  value  because  they  failed  to  take  facts  into  consideration. 
Nowadays  we  go  at  our  problems  in  a  better  way.    We  study 
the  facts  first  and  let  our  knowledge  of  these  guide  our  thoughts 
and  actions.    This  is  the  only  sensible  way  of  dealing  with  any 
question.    Have  we  dealt  with  the  questions  of  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  college  in  this  way?    Have  we  studied  the  boy 
as  much  as  we  ought  to,  or  have  we  not  assumed  a  knowledge  of 
the  boy  without  acquiring  it  in  the  only  possible  way — ^by  contact? 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  terms  of  admission  to  college  have  been 
worked  out  almost  wholly  by  those  who  teach  in  colleges,  and 
who  know  but  little  about  the  ante-college  boy.     The  require- 
ments have  been  determined  in  the  faculty  room  of  the  college, 
while  the  teachers  in  the  preparatory  schools,  who  by  virtue  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  real  boy  are  best  fitted  to  determine  what 
can  fairly  be  demanded  of  him,  have  had  practically  no  yoice  in 
the  decision.     I  submit  that  this  is  not  right.    The  teachers  in 
the  preparatory  schools  ought  to  have  a  large  voice  in  determin- 
ing what  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college.    It  would 
be  interesting  to  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  to  hear  what  the  representa- 
tives of  the  schools  have  to  say  on  this  subject.    To  the  many 
questions  I  have  already  asked  I  add  another :   Is  it  not  possible 
in  some  way  to  get  the  opinions  of  these  representatives?    I  do 
not  mean  the  opinions  of  two  or  three,  but  the  opinions  of  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing 
boys  for  college.    I  should  like  to  hear  the  answers  of  the  heads 
of  the  preparatory  schools  belonging  to  this  association  to  the 
questions : 

1  Do  you  consider  the  present  requirements  for  admission  to 
college  satisfactory? 
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2  If  not,  what  remedies  do  you  suggest?  2drSS"*'* 

I  have  more  than  half  a  mind  to  take  up  this  investigation 
myself.  The  results  would  amply  pay  for  the  work  necessary, 
and,  if  the  tendency  of  the  evidence  obtained  should  be  clearly 
in  one  direction,  there  would  be  a  fair  chance  of  accomplishing 
something  in  the  way  of  reform. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  college  standard  can  be  raised. 
One  is  by  requiring  more  work.  The  other  is  by  requiring  better 
work.  For  the  most  part  the  colleges  have  demanded  more  work 
rather  tfian  better  work.  By  cutting  off  some  of  the  present 
requirements  and  giving  more  time  to  some  of  the  subjects  that 
are  now  neglected  the  results  could  not  fail  to  be  better  than 
they  now  are.  The  one  subject  that  above  all  others  needs  more 
attention  than  is  now  given  to  it  is  English.  This  is  an  old 
story,  but  so  is  every  other  story  that  deals  with  the  things  that 
touch  our  daily  lives.  It  is  none  the  less  important  on  this 
account.  I  offer  no  apology  for  bringing  it  forward  on  this  occa- 
sion. So  much  evidence  has  been  given  that  shows  that  our  col- 
lege students  are  sadly  deficient  in  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  use  of  their  mother  tongue  that  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
furnish  any  more  evidence  on  this  point.  I  can  not,  however, 
help  unburdening  my  soul.  While  my  own  work  for  years  past 
has  not  brought  me  to  any  great  extent  in  contact  with  college 
students,  it  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  college  graduates. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  these  graduates  who  have  chosen  the 
career  of  scholars  are  somewhat  better  trained  in  the  use  of 
English  than  those  who  do  not  continue  their  studies  beyond  the 
college  course.  They  are  picked  men  with  scholarly  instincts. 
The  first  point  that  has  impressed  me  in  my  dealings  with  these 
students  is  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much,  if  any,  difference 
between  one  college  and  another  so  far  as  the  proficiency  of  their 
graduates  in  English  is  concerned.  I  am  aware  that  the  basis 
is  not  broad  enough  for  generalizations.  I  am  only  giving  im- 
pressions. Of  course,  some  insignificant  institutions  that  call 
themselves  colleges  must  be  left  out  of  the  count.  No  bachelor's 
degree  known  to  me  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  good  English  training. 
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rjjjWdiifi  The  colleges  say  "  Oh !  that  is  not  our  business.  We  require  for 
entrance  the  ability  to  use  good  English.  We  can  not  attend  to 
such  matters.  That  must  be  done  in  the  school."  We  are  all 
familiar  with  talk  of  this  kind.  And  yet  the  diflSculty  continues. 
The  colleges  might  add  to  the  above  remarks :  "  We  require  that 
those  whom  we  admit  shall  have  the  ability  to  use  good  English, 
but  — as  a  rule,  they  haven't  it,  and  yet  we  do  little  or  nothing 
to  remedy  the  defect  after  the  students  are  admitted." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  boys  of  from  16  to  18  who  have 
moderate  intelligence,  sufficient  to  justify  their  going  on  to  col- 
lege, ought  to  be  able  to  use  English  correctly,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly  true  that,  if  they  have  not  acquired  this  ability  b}'  the 
time  they  enter  college,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  it  after- 
ward. So  we  uiust  go  on  hoping  for  improvement  but  not  finding 
it.  Why?  Because  the  course  in  school  is  so  complex  on  ac<"ount 
of  the  demands  of  the  college  that  the  boys  have  not  time  for  a 
good  drill  in  English.  And  then  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
the  attempt  to  teach  children  literary  criticism  is  defensible,  and 
whether  the  time  so  spent  would  not  be  better  spent  in  drill  in 
the  use  of  the  language.  What  is  gained  by  giving  a  boy  a 
masterpiece  to  read  and  study,  to  analyze  and  criticize,  if  that 
same  boy  can  not  construct  a  sentence  properly,  can  not  write  a 
decent  letter?  He  can  not  learn  this  by  reading  masterpieces 
with  a  view  to  passing  examinations  on  them.  While  thinking 
over  this  subject  I  chanced  to  come  across  some  remarks  made 
before  this  association  two  years  ago  at  Syracuse.  Mrs  Brownell 
Saunders  said  some  things  with  which  I  fully  sympathize  and  I 
am  going  io  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  her  address.  She  said: 
"I  contend  for  two  things:  (1)  that  the  entrance  examination 
should  require  no  criticism  of  English  literature  as  such  at  all; 
(2)  that  it  should  lay  much  more  stress  on  a  student's  ability  to 
write  English  than  on  his  knowledge  of  certain  books."  That 
strikes  me  as  being  good  sound  sense,  and  I  believe  that,  if  the 
subject  of  English  were  dealt  with  in  this  way  in  the  schools 
there  would  be  much  less  cause  for  complaint  than  there  now  is. 
But  the  colleges  demand  this  literary  criticism  and  the  schools 
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can  only  try  to  do  what  is  asked.  Mrs  Saunders  puts  the  whole  JJS^g"*'* 
subject  in  a  nutshell  when  she  says  further :  "  Let  the  entrance 
examination  lay  far  more  stress  than  it  now  does  on  the  power 
to  write  English  well.  Here  are  things  not  beyond  the  maturity 
of  any  student  of  18  who  is  capable  of  going  to  college  at  all: 
to  write  a  legible  clean  hand;  to  spell  correctly;  to  punctuate 
with  intelligence;  to  construct  a  sentence  that  will  stand  on  its 
feet;  to  put  together  a  paragraph  that  deals  with  one  group  of 
ideas ;  to  order  his  thoughts  about  a  subject  in  a  certain  definite 
way ;  to  be  able  to  throw  one  thought  into  relief  and  to  subordi- 
nate another."  And  I  will  quote  one  more  brief  passage  from 
this  address :  "  Then,  too,  granted  even  that  a  child  enjoys  his 
attempts  and  successes  at  criticizing  Milton's  methods  and  aims, 
there  is  an  objection  quite  as  -serious  to  encouraging  him.  He 
has  not  and  can  not  have  while  a  school  pupil,  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  maturity  for  the  task.  He  becomes  overconfident 
in  his  own  opinions,  whether  they  are  bits  of  knowledge  as- 
similated from  his  teacher  or  lucky  guesses  of  his  own.  Far 
better,  I  think,  is  it  for  him  just  to  assume  that  Shakspere  was 
right  rather  than  suggest  possible  improvements;  just  to  love 
to  read  Stevenson's  stories  rather  than  be  able  to  analyze  his 
methods."  Understand  me.  I  am  not  complaining  of  the 
schools.  They  can  not  help  themselves.  They  must  go  on  en- 
couraging the  boys  to  do  things  they  can  not  do  honestly  and 
fairly;  and  they  must  leave  undone  many  things  they  ought  to 
do.  The  work  the  boys  have  to  do  tends  to  develop  a  kind  of 
intellectual  dishonesty.  It  leads  them  to  talk  of  things  of  which 
they  have  but  the  flimsiest  knowledge  with  a  confidence  that 
astonishes  their  elders.  But  this  would  lead  me  astray  and,  how- 
ever strongly  I  am  tempted  to  pursue  this  theme  I  will  only  say 
further  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  room  for  great  improvement 
in  the  requirements  in  English  for  admission  to  college.  The 
general  character  of  the  improvement  that  I  should  advocate  is 
indicated  in  what  I  have  already  said.  The  great  argument  in 
favor  of  a  change  is  that  at  present  the  fundamental  condition 
of  success  in  work  of  any  kind  in  English  is  not  met  by  the  great 
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SdrSi"*'*  majority  of  those  who  apply  for  admission  to  college.  That 
fundamental  condition  is  the  ability  to  use  the  English  language 
correctly.  If  that  power  is  attained,  the  development  of  the 
esthetic  f>ower  will  follow. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Germans  in  the  matter  of 
education  whether  in  the  higher  or  lower  grades.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  Germans  are  above  criticism,  but  certainly  there  is  much 
in  their  system  of  education  that  is  worthy  of  our  most  careful 
attention.  Take  the  work  in  the  mother  tongue,  for  example. 
In  the  gymnasium  there  is  a  course  in  German  rnnning  through 
nine  years.  To  this  course  three  hours  a  week  on  the  average  are 
devoted.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  graduate  of  the 
gymnasium  can  at  least  use  his  native  language  correctly.  To  be 
sure  he  has  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  preparatory  school 
and  fias  gone  well  on  into  the  college.  It  is  diflScult  to  make  a 
comparison  of  his  work  with  that  of  a  boy  in  this  country,  but  I 
urge  on  those  who  have  to  do  with  teaching  English,  both  in  the 
preparatory  schools  and  in  the  colleges,  the  desirability  of  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  German  method  of  dealing  with  the  teaching  of 
German,  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  German  method 
accomplishes  what  it  undertakes  to  accomplish,  while  our  method 
simply  does  not.  What  is  the  fundamental  difference?  If  this 
can  be  determined,  then  let  us  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  take  advantage  of  the  method  that  works.  In  the  book 
entitled  German  Ilifjher  Schools  by  Dean  Russell  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  work  in  German  in  the  gymnasium,  which 
I  recommend  to  you.  This  shows  that  it  is  only  by  constant 
drill  through  a  series  of  years  that  success  is  attained.  The 
author  says: 

The  prei)aration  afforded  in  the  lower  grades  is  certainly  of  a 
high  order,  and  if  properly  continued  should  produce  telling 
effects.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  inasmuch  as  only  eight  or 
nine  essays  are  prescribed  for  the  year,  the  practice  in  writing 
will  be  left  to  these  supreme  occasions.  Those  who  are  really  in 
sympathy  with  the  new  reform  insist  on  a  little  writing  every 
day,  and  so  arrange  this  practice  work  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  formal  essay  the  student  already  has  his  ideas  well  fixed 
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and  knows  almost  to  a  certainty  what  form  the  expression  should  JaSJeM^^*'* 
take.  In  other  words,  the  theory  is  that  it  is  infinitely  better 
to  avoid  errors  by  previous  careful  training  than  to  correct  them 
after  they  are  made.  To  this  end  the  practical  instruction  above 
mentioned  is  no  more  nor  less  than  almost  daily  drill  in  arrang- 
ing logically  a  train  of  ideas  with  which  the  students  are  already 
familiar.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  translations  from  the 
foreign  languages  may  be  made  most  valuable;  here  the  ideas 
are  given  and  in  logical  order  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  The  test  is  to  express  the  same  ideas  and  arrange  them 
according  to  the  recognized  laws  of  the  mother  tongue. 

Again  Dr  Russell  says :  "  I  accept  without  question  the  Prus- 
sian program  as  it  stands.  But  there  is  a  real  danger,  as  con- 
fessed to  me  more  than  once,  even  for  the  ablest  teachers,  that 
they  will  make  the  composition  too  much  an  exercise  in  literary 
criticism.  The  more  enthusiastic  the  instructor  is,  the  more 
familiar  he  is  with  the  deeper  significance  of  the  literature,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  overestimate  the  mental  caliber  of  his  class." 
Observe  that  those  who  are  really  in  sympathy  with  the  new 
reform  ^Hnsist  on  a  little  writing  every  dayJ^^  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  essential  thing.  But  this  alone  will  not  suffice.  Unless 
the  pupil  is  shown  just  what  mistakes  he  has  made  and  how  to 
correct  them  the  practice  will  avail  little.  In  regard  to  the  work 
in  the  gymnasium  we  are  told  that :  "  The  pupils'  books  remain 
Tvith  the  teacher,  who  returns  them  with  errors  indicated  in 
time  for  the  next  exercise.  The  more  common  faults  of  writing 
and  spelling  are  then  discussed  in  class."  Given  a  teacher  who 
can  speak  and  write  good  English,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  program  I  have  indicated  would,  in 
the  years  devoted  to  school  work,  enable  all  of  our  children  to 
speak  and  write  good  English.  Everyday  drill  in  writing  and 
everyday  correction  of  errors.  Give  us  this,  and  the  results  are 
sure  to  be  satisfactory.  It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive 
to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of 
America,  England,  Germany  and  France  in  the  use  of  their  re- 
spective mother  tongues.  Such  studies  have  been  made  in  the 
case  of  American  colleges  and  that  work  need  not  be  repeated 
immediately.    Will  not  some  one  investigate  in  the  same  way 
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SdJlw"*'*  the  other  countries  named?  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  school  authorities  could  be  secured  without  serious 
difficulty.  Perhaps  at  our  next  annual  meeting  some  one  will 
be  in  a  position  to  give  us  the  results.  Let  us  see  how  the  boy 
who  is  ready  to  enter  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  boy  who  has 
finished  his  course  at  the  Oymnasium  or  the  Realscfmle,  and  the 
boy  who  has  passed  through  the  lycie  use  their  respective  mother 
tongues.  Give  them  some  simple  theme  to  write  on  and  let*  ua 
see  the  results.  If  I  were  making  the  investigation,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  short  letter.  The  possibili- 
ties of  such  a  test  are  sufficient.  When  the  results  are  given 
to  us,  let  them  be  faithful  photolithographic  copies,  so  that  we 
may  see  exactly  what  has  been  done.  If  our  children  are  doing 
this  kind  of  work  as  well  as  the  educated  children  of  other 
countries,  we  can  not  hope  for  much  improvement  in  a  short  time, 
but,  if  they  are  not,  we  must  find  out  what  the  reason  is,  and  then 
use  every  effort  to  remove  the  cause.  We  must  keep  this  problem 
constantly  before  us.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  we 
have  to  deal  with.  Will  not  the  heads  of  the  preparatory  schools 
and  the  teachers  of  English  in  these  schools  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  and  tell  us  how  better  results  can  be  obtained? 
We  are  not  ready  to  acknowledge  that  better  results  can  not  be 
obtained. 

Another  subject  that  I  should  like  to  speak  of  is  the  teaching 
of  modem  languages.  I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  on  this.  A  dis- 
couraged father  said  to  me  not  long  ago :  "  What  is  the  use  of 
the  school  work  in  French?  My  daughter  has  studied  this  lan- 
guage for  six  years  in  school  and  positively  all  she  knows  today  is 
that  le  [sic]  chaise  means  the  chair."  My  own  experience  with  my 
children  was  little,  if  any,  more  satisfactory.  The  results  were 
disheartening.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  I  am  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  causes  is  the  fact  that  the  modem  languages 
are  not  generally  taken  as  seriously  as  the  ancient.  Being  con- 
stantly impressed  with  the  importance  of  ancient  languages  the 
boy  relaxes  when  he  takes  up  his  modem  languages,  and  in  the 
end  is  much  better  infV)rmed  in  regard  to  the  ancient  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  modern.    Here  again  the  example  of  the  gymnasium 
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D[iay  be  instructive.    In  the  course  in  the  gymnasium  special  stress  JJJ^^''*'* 
is  laid  on  Latin.    In  the  first  two  years  eight  hours  a  week  are 
given  to  this  study ;  in  the  next  four  years  seven  hours  a  week ; 
and  in  the  last  three  years  six  hours  a  week.    If  Greek  is  chosen, 
six  hours  a  week  are  given  to  it  for  the  last  six  years  of  the  course. 
But  English  may  be  substituted  for  Greek,  in  which  case  the  same 
amount  of  time  is  allotted  to  it  as  would  have  been  allotted  to  the 
Greek.    All  pupils  are  required  to  take  French,  and  the  time  given 
to  it  is  four  hours  a  week  in  the  third  year  «of  the  gymnasium 
course.    Then  three  hours  a  week  for  the  next  three  years  and 
two  hours  a  week  for  the  last  three  years.    These  statements  do 
not  of  course  show  the  relative  importance  attached  t«o  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.    The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  as  much  time  is  given  to  English  as  to  Greek  is  an  indi- 
cation that  it  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  curriculum.    When  teachers 
and  pupils  in  this  country  have  learned  more  generally  to  treat 
the  modern  languages  in  the  same  way  that  they  now  treat  the 
ancient,  there  will  be  less  cause  for  complaint.    In  this  connection 
I  ask  the  attention  of  all  teachers  to  Dean  Russeirs  account,  in 
the  work  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  of  the  instruction  in 
the  modem  languages  in  the  Realschulen  in  Germany.    So  far 
as  the  work  in  this  line  in  the  gymnasium  is  concerned,  he  holds 
that  it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  corresponding  work  in 
American  high  schools.    He  adds  "  It  is  an  open  question  which 
party  is  most  complimented  by  the  comparison."    But  he  says 
"  Modern  language  instruction  in  the  jRca7-schools  is  quite  another 
thing.     Here  is  life  and  vigor  and  ability — and,  of  course,  most 
excellent  results."    He  tells  of  a  visit  to  the  Bockenheim  Real- 
schtile  where  he  found  boys  of  about  14  years  of  age  who  had  been 
studying  English  two  years,  and  who  were  able  to  speak  English — 
precise  and  idiomatic  English!    "  They  were  perfectly  at  home  in 
English  so  far  as  their  studies  had  led  them,  and  had  no  fear  of 
conversation  if  restricted  to  their  own  vocabulary.    And  all  this 
the  result  of  two  years  of  class  instruction  in  English  four  hours 
a  week !"    I  have  no  desire  to  start  up  the  old  controversy  on  the 
best  way  to  teach  modem  languages.    I  venture,  however,  to  state 
that  every  teacher  of  these  languages  would  be  glad  even  at  the 
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addJew"* "      Sacrifice  of  a  little  philology  to  be  able  to  show  results  like  those 
to  which  Mr  Russell  has  testified. 

The  teaching  of  the  elements  of  science  in  our  preparatory 
schools  as  now  required  by  the  colleges  is  another  subject  that 
needs  looking  into.  Some,  I  fear,  are  inclined  to  blame  science 
for  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  education.  The  new  subjects 
that  have  claimed  attention  are  scientific.  It  is  the  demand  for 
these  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  complexity  of  the  courses 
in  the  preparatory  schools.  It  is  true  that  these  subjects  have 
worked  themselves  more  and  more  into  the  schools.  There  are  those 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  they  ought  to  take  the  place  of 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  subjects  that  we  of  the  older  generation 
were  brought  up  on.  As  for  myself,  though  my  life  has  been  spent 
in  teaching  one  of  the  sciences  I  must  confess  that  for  the  purposes 
of  education  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  study  of  languages 
and  mathematics.  I  believe  that  accuracy  of  thought,  care  in 
the  use  of  language,  the  scholarly  habit  are  at  present  more  likely 
to  be  developed  in  school  by  the  aid  of  these  subjects  than  by 
the  aid  of  scientific  subjects,  unless  the  science  teachers  in  the 
schools  are  as  careful  in  the  use  of  language  as  the  teachers  of 
language  and  as  accurate  in  their  thoughft  as  the  teachers  of 
mathematics.  Even  if  thev  were,  I  doubt  whether  with  scientific 
subjects  alone  the  desired  results  could  be  reached.  But  I  do 
feel  that  our  boys  should  have  at  least  a  glimpse  of  those  things 
that  are  included  under  the  head  of  natural  science.  Instruction 
in  this  line  should,  however,  be  elementary.  As  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes  it  indicates  that  too  much  is  tried.  Thoughts  that 
are  altogether  too  deep  for  beginners  are  presented  to  them  and 
then  the  instruction  becomes  dogmatic  and  worse  than  useless. 
The  facft  is  that  many  courses  that  are  called  scientific  are  not 
scientific  at  all,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  as  true  of  colleges  as  of 
schools.  We  should,  as  far  as  possible,  give  an  idea  of  the 
scientific  method.  In  an  address  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Scientific 
Method  "  by  Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  he  says,  ."  This  title  is 
chosen  advisedly,  in  order  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  teach- 
ing of  what  is  commonly  called  science  and  the  teaching  of 
scientific  method:  it  is,  I  think,  to  the  failure  to  discriminate 
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between  these  that  the  delay  in  introducing  experimental  studies  JJSJSst^*' 
into  schools  genei^ally  at  which  we  so  bitterly  complain  is  largely 
attributable."  Again  he  says:  "  Modern  subjects,  especially  ex- 
perimental science,  have  as  yet  barely  obtained  a  foothold  in  our 
schools  and  their  educational  effect  has  been  scarcely  appreciable 
— nay,  it  is  even  said,  probably  with  too  much  truth,  that  the 
results  under  our  present — may  I  not  say — want  of  system  are 
inferior  to  those  obtained  in  the  purely  classical  days  of  yore 
when  scholars'  efforts  were  less  subdivided — when  fewer  subjects 
claimed  their  attention."  In  the  experimental  sciences  the  great 
mistake  that  is  made,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  too  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  specialist.  What 
we  should  like  to  have  our  children  learn  is  the  scientific  way  of 
thinking.  It  is  simple,  it  is  direct,  it  is  helpful  in  every  calling. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  .not  necessary  that  they  should  become 
young  chemists  and  physicists.  Indeed  this  is  impossible,  and 
attempts  in  this  direction  are  sure  to  fail.  It  is  distressing  to 
hear  young  pupils  talking  about  the  deepest  conceptions  of  science 
in  a  familiar  way.  It  reminds  me  of  the  8  year  old  child  in  a 
primary  school  who  one  day  startled  her  mother  by  this  infor- 
mation: "  Today  our  teacher  told  us  all  about  the  nebular  hypoth- 
esis, evolution,  and  the  conservation  of  energy."  And  yet  this 
is  no  more  absurd  than  much  of  that  which  we  try  to  teach  to 
young  pupils. 

I  have  recently  been  reading  a  little  book  by  the  great  chemist 
van't  Hoff,  probably  the  most  brilliant  chemist  of  the  present  day, 
one  whose  work  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  progress  of 
chemistry  during  the  past  25  years.  There  is  in  his  book  a  pas- 
sage that  is  very  suggestive.  Let  me  read  it  to  you ;  he  says :  "  I 
remember  very  well  that  as  a  student  I  was  never  able  to  under- 
stand the  real  import  of  Avogadro's  law,  and  that  I  received 
the  first  glimpse  of  its  bearing  when  I  explained  it  in  teaching 
and  applied  it  in  experiment."  Those  of  us  who  teach  would  do 
well  to  recall  our  own  early  experiences.  If  we  could  do  so,  we 
should,  I  am  sure,  often  expect  less  of  our  pupils.  In  this  con- 
nection the  point  that  I  would  emphasize  specially  is  the  need 
of  reforming  the  instruction   in  experimental  science  both   in 
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Sdr?i"*''  school  and  college,  of  studying  the  problem  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils,  of  learning,  if  possible,  what  the  essential 
features  of  such  courses  should  be,  and  of  striving  to  eliminate 
those  features  that  are  not  essential.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  large 
problem  and  one  that  will  call  for  painstaking  investigation.  A 
most  suggestive  book  on  this  subject  is  Professor  Armstrong's 
The  Teaching  of  Scientific  Method  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted.  The  conditions  with  which  Professor  Armstrong  is  bat- 
tling are  those  that  exist  in  England  which  are  by  no  means 
identical  with  our  own.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  in  his  book 
that  we  may  advantageously  take  to  heart.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  some  training  in  the  scientific  method  is  well  stated  by 
Kingsley  as  quoted  by  Armstrong.    He  says : 

The  first  thing  for  a  boy  to  learn,  after  obedience  and  morality, 
is  a  habit  of  observation — a  habit  of  using  his  eyes.  It  matters 
little  what  you  use  them  on,  provided  you  do  use  them.  They  say 
knowledge  is  power,  and  so  it  is.  But  only  the  knowledge  which 
you  get  by  observation.  Many  a  man  is  very  learned  in  books, 
and  has  read  for  ye^rs  and  years,  and  yet  he  is  useless.  He  knows 
alout  all  sorts  of  things,  but  he  can't  do  them.  When  you  set 
him  to  do  work  he  makes  a  mess  of  it.  He  is  what  you  call  a 
pedant,  because  he  has  not  used  his  eyes  and  ears.  .  .  Now,  I 
don't  mean  to  undervalue  book  learning  .  .  .  But  the  great 
use  of  a  public  school  education  to  you  is,  not  so  much  to  teach 
you  things  as  to  teach  you  how  to  learn  .  .  .  And  what  does 
the  art  of  learning  consist  in?  First  and  foremost  in  the  art 
of  observing.  That  is  the  boy  who  uses  his  eyes  best  in  his  book 
and  observes  the  words  and  letters  of  his  lesson  most  accurately 
and  carefully;  that  is  the  boy  who  learns  his  lesson  best,  I  pre- 
sume .  .  .  Therefore,  I  say,  that  everything  which  helps  a 
boy's  powers  of  observation  helps  his  power  of  learning;  and  I 
know  from  experience  that  nothing  helps  that  so  much  as  the 
study  of  the  world  about  you. 

While  the  tendency  to  complexity  of  the  curriculum  appears 
to  a  large  extent  to  be  responsible  for  the  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  our  educational  work  there  is  another  tendency 
which  will  have  to  be  watched.  I  mean  the  tendency  to  lengthen 
the  vacations  of  our  schools.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said 
that,  while  more  and  more  is  being  required  of  boys  for  entrance 
to  college,  less  time  is  given  to  the  work.  Here  is  another  subject 
that  I  should  like  to  have  investigated.    Such  an  investigation 
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may  have  been  made,  but,  if  so,  I  have  failed  to  find  the  results.  Presidenfi 

'  '  '  address 

The  question  is :  Are  the  vacations  of  our  preparatory  schools 
growing  longer?  I  think  they  are  but  I  may  be  wrong.  I  happen 
to  know  schools  which  have  summer  vacations  of  about  three 
and  a  half  months.  From  such  observations  as  I  have  been  able 
to  make  this  is  about  the  rule.  Perhaps  three  months  is  nearer 
the  truth.  Now,  is  this  necessary?  It  is  not  uninteresting  to 
note  that  in  the  German  Oymnaaien  the  school  year  is  10  months 
with  a  few  national  and  local  holidays.  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
summer  vacations  taken  together  amount  to  two  months.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  Christmas,  Easter,  and  summer  vacations  of 
our  preparatory  schools  amount  more  nearly  to  four  months? 
Certainly  this  is  true  of  a  number  of  schools  known  to  me. 
Assuming  that  the  American  boy  spends  as  much  time  per  day 
in  school  the  difference  in  the  vacations  would  in  the  school  years 
amount  to  more  than  a  year,  so  that  at  18  the  German  boy  would 
have  been  in  school  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  longer  than  the 
average  American  boy  of  the  same  age.  But  there  is  also  a  dif- 
ference in  the  time  per  day.  In  the  German  Oymnasium  the 
time  per  day  at  school  is  about  six  full  hours,  not  including 
singing  and  gymnastics  which  are  regarded  as  recreation.  Here 
again  the  German  boy  gains  time.  How  much,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  even  approximately,  but  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  by  the 
time  he  is  18  the  gain  amounts  to  from  six  months  to  a  year. 
He  has  also  another  advantage.  His  work  is  not  interrupted  for 
such  long  periods.  He  has  time  to  refresh  himself  but  he  can 
not  grow  quite  as  rusty  as  he  would  with  longer  breaks. 

Mind  you,  I  am  not  advocating  a  change  in  this  respect.  I 
should  first  like  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  may 
be  that  the  long  vacations  are  necessary  on  the  ground  of  health. 
Something  might  be  learned  on  this  point  by  observations  on  the 
health  of  boys  in  the  same  general  localities,  comparing  those 
who  have  long  vacations  with  those  who  have  short  ones.  There 
are  places  where  such  studies  could  be  made  in  a  strictly  scien- 
tic  way.  Here  again  the  data  at  present  available  are  insuflfi- 
cient.  My  own  oljjservations  lead  me  to  think  that  those  boys 
who  have  short  vacations  would  make  as  good  a  showing  on  the 
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AtMetiei  score  of  health  as  those  with  long  vacations.  If  this  be  true, 
is  it  right  to  have  such  long  vacations  as  those  that  are  coming 
into  vogue?  If  long  vacations  are  more  needed  in  this  country 
than  in  Germany,  then  in  the  long  run  we  are  bound  to  lose  in 
the  competition  with  Germany  in  everything  that  calls  for 
higher  education.  If  the  boys  of  one  country  can  do  more  and 
better  intellectual  work  in  20  years,  than  the  boys  of  another 
country  can  do  in  21  or  23  years,  the  intellectual  outlook  for 
the  latter  country  is  not  bright. 

But  the  facts  may  not  be  what  I  suppose  them  to  be,  and  the 
thoughts  I  have  indulged  in  may  be  of  no  value.  If  so  the  blame 
is  yours.  You  should  not  have  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  one  who  for 
years  has  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  either  college  or 
preparatory  school.  Perhaps  I  have  not  done  wisely  to  dwell 
on  these  commonplace  matters,  but  again  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is  the  business  of  this  association  to  deal  with  commonplace 
matters.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  system  of  education  could 
be  devised  that  would  give  the  desired  results  in  all  cases.  No 
one  expects  this.  It  does,  however,  seem  possible  to  improve  on 
our  present  system,  and  we  shall  be  the  more  likely  tg  bring 
about  improvement  if  we  fairly  face  the  problem,  if  we  keep  our 
minds  fixed  on  the  fundamental  faults  of  our  present  system. 

Saturday  morning,  Nov.  28 

ATHLETICS  IN  THEIR  MUTUAL  RELATIONS  TO  SCHOOLS 

AND  COLLEGES 

Headmaster  Endicott  Feabody — I  suspect  iiiQ-t  I  was  asked  Vo 
speak  on  this  subject  because  some  ycsLTS  ago,  on  a  public  occasion, 
I  quoted  a  friend  of  mine  who  spoke  of  football  as  being  "  the 
most  spiritual  game  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  A  Philadelphia 
paper  took  it  up  and  asked  if  "  the  Reverend  Peabody  would 
kindly  explain  what  he  meant  by  saying  that  football  is  a  spiritual 
game."  Now  I  am  not  prepared  to  explain,  and  I  am  not  quite 
prepared  to  retract,  though  I  did  not  make  the  statement  as  my 
own ;  it  was  a  quotation  from  a  friend.     I  am  here  to  acknowledge 
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that  as  it  is  at  present  carried  on,  football  hardly  deserves  the  Atwetici 
encomium. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a  volunteer  committee 
which  met  to  discuss  football.  We  were  all  enthusiastic  about 
the  game,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  things  were  going 
pretty  welL  We  appointed  one  of  our  number  to  draw  up  a  report 
which  should  give  an  optimistic  view  of  football.  That  autumn 
I  happened  to  be  abroad,  and  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  at  the 
great  game  in  New  York  there  was  an  ambulance  in  attendance 
and  the  police  warned  players  that  if  there  were  any  gross  assault, 
any  act  of  undue  violence,  the  offenders  would  be  taken  into 
custody. 

I  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience  again  this  year.  As  I 
thought  over  this  subject  some  months  ago,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
things  were  going  fairly  well,  that  there  had  been  a  distinct 
change  for  good  in  the  management  of  our  athletics,  but  the  re- 
ports of  the  autumn  are  disappointing.  I  won't  say  discouraging — 
nothing  discourages  college  or  school  men — ^but  that  certainly 
they  are  disappointing.  I  have  come  here  today  not  to  expound 
some  philosophical  doctrine  concerning  athletics  nor  to  treat  the 
matter  scientifically  in  any  way.  I  have  come  simply  to  state 
facts  which  have  come  to  me  from  my  personal  experience  or 
from  what  may  fairly  be  considered  trustworthy  information; 
I  wish  to  lay  them  before  you  and  to  consider  with  you  the  mean- 
ing of  them  and  what  can  be  done  in  regard  to  them. 

I  have  come  to  this  association  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
association  does  things.  I  do  not  forget  that  through  the  per- 
sistent activity  of  this  association  the  uniform  examinations  for 
the  different  colleges  have  been  established,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  regard  to  athletics — and  we  will  take  football  specially, 
as  being  typical  of  our  athletics  today — ^this  association  can  do 
things,  for  things  need  to  be  done. 

First  of  all  I  think  that  we  can  agree,  that  athletics  have 
brought  vast  benefit  to  this  country.  It  has  changed  the  contour 
of  the  young  American.  An  English  tailor  told  me  that  for  some 
20  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  measuring  Americans  for 
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Athletics  clothes,  and  he  said,  "  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  we  used  to 
find  men  flat-chested  and  large  round  the  waist.  We  had,  in 
fact,  what  we  called  the  American  figure;  but,"  he  said,  "  that  is 
changed  now;  the  men  are  large  chested  and  smaller  round  the 
waist."  This  was  due  in  his  opinion  to  athletics.  There  is  more 
robust  health  in  our  colleges.  "  Why,"  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
university  teams  said  to  his  squad,  "it  is  such  an  honor  to 
you  men  to  be  allowed  a  chance  to  represent  your  university  that 
you  ought  to  keep  in  training  all  the  year  round,"  and  some  of  the 
men  who  listened  to  him  believed  him,  and  carried  it  out. 

Now  football  develops  splendid  physical  courage.  Mr  Roose- 
velt told  me  that  when  he  was  getting  up  the  Bough  Riders  he 
was  delighted  to  get  men  who  had  taken  part  in  athletics  in  the 
universitiee — ^that  they  were  the  kind  of  men  who  made  good 
soldiers.  It  develops  a  simplicity  and  hardness  which  is  needed 
today  to  oiffset  the  softness  and  the  luxury  of  modern  life.  A& 
a  schoolmaster  I  was  compelled  on  one  occasion  to  write  a  some- 
what definite  letter  to  a  parent.  The  boy  who  was  sent  for,  came 
back  to  school.  He  confided  to  one  of  the  masters  that,  "  When 
papa  received  that  letter  he  was  all  broken  up  and  lay  round 
on  sofas  all  day." 

It  has  valuable  qualities  for  the  training  of  the  mind  as  well ; 
it  can  no  longer  be  described  as  I  heard  it  described  when  I  was 
a  boy  at  school  in  England,  as  "  Kicking  a  piece  of  trumpery 
leather  between  two  wooden  posts."  Today  football  is  a  highly 
developed  game,  a  highly  complicated  game,  and  it  requires  mind 
in  those  who  play  it.  It  develops  the  memory.  A  boy  has  got 
to  carry  a  lot  of  figures,  and  he  must  know  them  thoroughly.  It 
develops  quickness  of  judgment,  and  compels  a  boy  to  act  on  his 
judgement  at  once.  It  has  a  tendency  to  arouse  the  lethargic 
boy:  a  boy  often  wakes  up  in  football,  and  shows  the  effect  of  the 
awakening  in  his  studies.  If,  as  some  of  our  educators  put  it 
today,  a  thorough  training  is  as  good  in  one  subject  as  another^ 
training  in  football  may  perhaps  later  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 
qualifications  for  admission  to  our  universities. 

But  it  is  in  its  moral  aspects  that  football  is  specially 
valuable.      The    training    in    itself    is    admirable.      Boys    and 
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joung  men  are  full  of  redundant  energy,  and  they  need  Atwetics 
hard  physical  labor  in  order  to  turn  that  energy  into  the  right 
channel;  the  suppression  of  it  means  moral  evil.  This  boy 
who  advised  his  hearers  to  go  into  training  all  the  year  round 
conferred  an  immense  benefit  on  some  of  those  who  listened  to 
him.  They  took  his  advice  and  their  lives  were  straight  in  con- 
sequence. It  supplies  a  healthy  subject  for  conversation.  If  you 
live  among  boys  or  young  men  you  get  a  bit  tired  of  it  sometimes ; 
you  have  it  at  every  meal,  perhaps,  but  after  all  it  is  rather 
superior  to  the  conversation  of  the  ordinary  table  where  you  dis- 
cuss the  limitations  of  your  neighbors  or  the  defects  of  the  cook. 
The  alternative  with  boys  is  not  considering  the  ethical  qualities 
of  Shakspere  or  the  political  economy  of  the  Japanese.  I  was 
told,  for  instance,  of  one  university  team  that  through  the  whole 
of  their  training — a  long  season's  training — there 'had  not  been 
said  at  the  table  anything  that  was  not  perfectly  right — thor- 
oughly clean  and  right.  At  the  end  of  a  football  season  a  young 
man  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Well,  after  associating  with  those 
men  whom  you  have  been  playing  with  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  a  first  rate  lot  of  men." 

Athletics  teach  the  lesson  of  obedience  which  the  conservative 
educator  still  considers  necessary.  You  do  not  have  to  persuade 
a  boy,  to  show  him  the  reason  for  the  whole  thing,  as  some  people 
would  have  you  do  today.  The  boy  is  told  to  do  a  thing  and  he 
does  it.  The  unselfish  element  enters  in.  The  boy  is  lost  if  he 
plays  for  himself;  he  has  got  to  pla/  for  his  side,  and  that  loyalty 
to  his  side  and  loyalty  to  the  institution  may  well  be  expected 
to  grow  into  patriotism  in  its  larger  sense.  A  former  dean  of 
one  of  our  universities  has  said  that  25  years  ago  when  he  held 
the  office  of  dean  he  used  to  dread  the  autumn  term ;  the  young 
men  would  go  to  town  and  come  back  in  the  evening  uproarious 
and  in  bad  condition,  body  and  mind ;  and  the  authorities  of  the 
university  had  to  interfere  again  and  again.  Now,  he  said,  those 
same  men  work  themselves  tired  at  football  and  go  off  quietly 
to  bed.  Mr  Briggs  states  that  he  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  men  who  were  elected  presidents  of  the  fresh- 
men classes  were  men  of  a  distinctly  high  type.    He  said  that 
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Atwetici  it  seemed  to  him  a  very  strange  thing  that  when  four  or  five 
hundred  men  get  together  they  should  select,  after  the  first  two 
or  three  months  of  college  year,  men  of  such  excellence.  The 
young  man  to  whom  he  was  speaking  replied,  "  That  is  true,  but," 
he  said,  "  you  must  remember  that  they  are  almost  always  foot- 
ball men,  and  when  you  play  football  with  a  man  you  find  out 
the  kind  of  stuff  he  is  made  of." 

I  believe  that  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  we  agree,  that 
these  athletics  are  of  vast  value  to  our  institutions.  We  also 
agree,  I  take  it,  that  there  are  certain  reforms  that  are  called 
for.  There  are  great  disadvantages  in  athletics  as  they  are  car- 
ried on  today.  First  of  all,  physically,  the  training  is  overdone ; 
it  is  too  strenuous;  it  is  ill  judged.  On  a  freshman  team  this 
year  one  of  the  members  of  the  eleven  lost  7  pounds  in  one  week. 
That  may  have  permanent  effect  on  the  boy's  constitution.  It 
is  driving  him  too  hard.  The  danger  is  great.  I  do  not  mean 
the  danger  of  breaking  your  leg,  or  breaking  your  arm — ^that  is 
a  comparatively  slight  thing ;  it  mends  itself  fairly  quickly  in  the 
case  of  young  men  or  boys — but  the  danger  of  pulling  a  sinew  or 
straining  the  back  or  sustaining  some  injury  to  the  knee  which 
a  man  may  carry  all  through  his  life. 

The  coaches  are  often  indifferent  to  the  future  of  men  to  whom 
they  are  teaching  football.  *If  there  is  only  a  small  supply  of 
available  candidatee  they  will  nurse  them,  look  after  them  care- 
fully, but  if  they  have  just  as  many  as  they  want  they  look  on 
them  as  some  officers  look  on  their  soldiers — ^as  food  for  powder. 
The  modern  Spartan  mother  is  represented  as  bidding  her  son, 
who  is  off  for  the  war,  good-bye,  and  she  says,  "  Good-bye,  my 
son;  return  with  your  shield,  or  on  it,  and  thank  goodness  it 
is  war  and  not  football."  I  do  not  believe  that  parents  care  to 
have  their  sons  treated  in  the  kind  of  way  that  they  are  often 
treated  in  university  football  squads. 

There  is  a  great  waste  of  time  caused  by  football — directly,  in 
preparing  for  the  games.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  on 
before  an  important  match.  In  the  morning  the  players  form 
in  the  gymnasium  to  go  through  what  they  call  a  few  lining-up 
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signals.  The  afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  game — some  two  hours  Athietici 
or  two  hours  and  a  half  spent  on  the  field — ^and  in  the  evening 
they  will  have  a  lecture  on  football;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  where 
the  opportunity  for  study  comes  in.  Indirectly  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  time  consumed  in  going  off  for  matches  away  from  home, 
when  some  days  are  spent  in  the  country  before  the  great  matches 
and  several  days  afterward  in  order  to  recover  from  their  effects. 

The  players  are  apt  to  dream  of  the  game  as  they  sit  over 
their  books.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  engaged  in  university 
work  and  has  observed  men  a  great  deal,  brought  forward  the 
instance  of  a  boy  in  whom  I  was  interested:  "You  know,"  he 
said,  "  that  boy  does  as  well  when  he  is  in  training  as  when  he 
has  his  entire  time  for  his  studies."  "And,"  he  added,  "  this  is 
a  very  unusual  thing."  When  it  comes  to  such  a  point  that  a 
professor  declares  that  the  one  thing  that  is  real  at  the  university 
is  football,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  for  action  of  some  kind 
has  come. 

But  the  really  serious  results  which  are  more  serious  than 
those  which  I  have  pointed  out  are :  first  of  all,  publicity.  The 
papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  football  players,  their  pictures, 
their  idiosyncrasies.  You  speak  of  that  and  college  men  say, 
"  Oh,  those  men  don't  care  anything  about  that,  it  doesn't  affect 
them  in  the  least,"  but  you  find  that  they  turn  first  of  all  to  the 
football  news,  and  specially  to  those  portions  which  affect  them- 
selves and  read  them  most  eagerly.  This  enters  into  school  life 
as  well.  Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  object  to  the  picture 
of  some  boys  whom  I  was  interested  in  appearing  in  the  paper. 
The  editor  of  the  journal  replied,  "  Why,  we  are  greatly  aston- 
ished to  get  your  letter.  Almost  all  schools  like  to  have  their 
boys  written  up.  It  seems  to  us  that  your  position  is  absolutely 
unreasonable." 

The  attendance  at. matches  is  altogether  immoderate.  I  heard 
of  an  English  woman  who  was  asked  if  she  could  speak  French 
and  who  replied,  "  Speak  JPrench,  indeed !  I  should  think  not. 
I  wouldn't  encourage  the  French  to  that  extent."  That  is 
the  attitude  which  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  take  toward 
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Athletic!  the  public,  that  we  should  not  consider  the  public  at  all,  that 
we  should  look  with  surprise  when  they  insist  on  thronging  on 
the  football  ground,  that  we  should  make  just  as  few  arrange- 
ments for  their  comfort  and  convenience  as  we  possibly  can.  It 
is  monstrous  to  arrange  a  game  with  reference  to  the  public, 
to  make  football  a  more  open  game  because  it  will  be  more  inter- 
esting to  the  spectators.  The  thoughts  of  these  vast  throngs 
must  increase  the  excitement  as  a  boy  looks  forward  to  the  game 
and  make  the  importance  of  it  absolutely  unreal. 

The  effect  on  the  multitude  is  unwholesome.  Thev  look  on  and 
smoke  and  shout  and  take  their  exercise  vicariously  and  think 
they  have  been  doing  something.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Roman 
amphitheater.  The  cries,  I  should  think,  must  have  been  very 
similar  in  those  early  days :  '*  Tear  them  up !  kill  them ! "  It 
must  react  on  people  who  shout  in  such  fashion  and  specially  on 
the  fair  sex.  They  become  much  more  e^anguinary  than  the 
brethren. 

The  large  gate  receipts  tend  to  increase  extravagance.  The 
Hfbney  is  easily  made  and  lightly  parted  with.  Jerseys  and 
sweaters  and  boots  and  athletic  paraphernalia  generally  are  dis- 
tributed with  a  lavish  hand.  If  a  boy  was  paying  for  them  out 
of  his  own  purse  he  would  not  think  of  providing  such  an  outfit 
as  he  gathers  at  the  expense  of  the  football  fund. 

It  seems  to  me  that  betting  on  these  games  is  increasing.  The 
quotations  of  the  market  and  of  the  betting  on  the  matches  ap- 
pear side  by  side  in  the  papers,  and  betting  spoils  athletics; 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  All  these  things — ^the  betting, 
the  extravagance,  the  hysterical  excitement — ^bring  tremendous 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  games, 
specially  on  the  captains  of  the  teams.  As  a  people  we  are  far 
too  eager  to  win.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
have  taken  up  the  motto,  UArt  pour  UArU  I  wish  those  same 
people  could  be  inoculated  with  the  idea  of  sport  for  sport's  sake. 
We  want  to  win,  we  Americans  are  made  that  way.  We 
naturally  play  games  in  order  to  win,  and  when  these  other 
stimuli  are  added  the  college  player  is  driven  to  the  position  that 
he  must  win,  it  doesn't  matter  how  he  wins,  but  win  he  must. 
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Now  if  there  is  one  quality  that  is  needed  in  this  country  more  Atwetic* 
than  any  other,  it  is  common  honesty.  We  are  dishonest  in  our 
politics.  This  city  is  a  standing  proof,  a  shameful  proof  of  it. 
We  are  dishonest  in  our  business.  The  revelations  of  some  of  the 
trusts  that  are  coming  out  today  show  that.  We  are  dishonest 
in  our  work.  1  heard  a  young  man  say  the  other  day  "  The  work  • 
of  a  university  the  first  j-ear  is  hard;  after  that  you  can  buy  a 
great  deal  of  your  work."  And  now  we  are  teaching  boys  to  be 
dishonest  in  their  play.  Football  is  a  splendid  game  for  the 
temper,  if  you  can  keep  your  temper  under  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  a  match.  It  affords  a  grand  training  in  honesty  if  you 
will  play  the  game  fairly.  Even  if  a  boy  at  times  fails  in  the 
excitement  of  the  game  he  may  still  get  benefit  from  football,  but 
if  he  be  taught  to  play  dishonestly,  as  college  men  are  sometimes 
taught  today,  his  moral  nature  must  be  injured. 

Unfairness  shows  itself  first  of  all  in  the  qualifying  of  the 
players.  There  are  certain  rules  laid  down  governing  the  status 
of  players.  Again  and  again  men  present  themselves  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  they  are  not  qualified  to  play  on  the  team  but 
hoping  that  they  may  escape  detection,  and  colleges  oftentimes 
back  them  up. 

Then  there  is  "  recruiting  "  from  the  schools.  Some  years  ago 
a  young  man  came  to  me  apd  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  a 
certain  member  of  our  school.  I  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  him  about  going  to  college  the  boy  certainly  would  not 
be  allowed  to  select  his  college  with  a  view  to  athletics.  "  Oh  no," 
he  said,  "  we  claim  that  we  have  just  as  broad  a  curriculum  as 
that  of  any  other  university,"  but  the  words  sounded  foreign. 
He  had  just  learned  that  by  heart.  What  he  was  going  to  do 
was  to  get  that  boy  if  he  could,  by  offering  fair  inducements  or 
unfair  inducements,  to  come  to  his  university.  This  custom  has 
descended  to  the  schools.  A  boy  wrote  us  acknowledging  that 
he  was  extremely  strong  in  certain  lines  of  sport,  asking  what 
we  would  do  for  him  if  he  would  favor  us  by  coming  to  our 
school. 

But  the  worst  element  is  in  the  play  itself.  Men  are  taught, 
for  instance,  to  hold  in  the  center  where  the  umpire  practically 
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Athietios  can  not  see  them.  I  myself  heard  a  coach  giving  that  advice 
to  one  of  my  boys.  When  I  raised  an  objection,  the  coach  re- 
marked, "You  believe  in  honest  athletics  Doctor?  'Well,  you 
are  quite  right."  I  was  told  only  this  year  that  going  out  to 
play  on  a  freshman  team  meant  being  sworn  at  and  taught  to 
play  off  side.  The  players  do  these  things,  they  are  taught  to  do 
them,  and  the  crowd  do  their  best  to  back  them  up  and  help  them 
win  the  game  by  cheering  so  loud  that  the  opponents  can  not 
hear  the  signals,  or,  in  the  case  of  baseball,  they  try  to  carry  the 
other  side  off  their  feet  by  making  them  nervous  by  shouting. 

Those  are  some  of.  the  serious  drawbacks  to  our  athletics  todav. 
They  exist.  There  must  be  some  way  out.  You  may  try  to  stop 
the  sport  itself  but  you  will  not  succeed,  for  football  has  come 
to  stay.  You  may  let  the  abuses  wear  themselves  out.  That  is 
the  recommendation  of  some  people,  but  it  will  take  a  long  time. 
Or,  you  can  yourselves  take  a  hand.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  whole  thing  is  absolutely  simple.  The  Evening  Post  a  year 
or  two  ago  wrote  to  different  schoolmasters  and  said,  "  What 
is  your  idea  of  the  best  way  of  stopping  cribbing?"  It  seemed 
to  me  perfectly  plain  that  the  answer  was,  not  to  allow  it.  It 
is  entirely  a  question  of  emphasis.  If  a  man  is  bound  there  shall 
be  honesty  in  his  school,  if  he  is  bound  that  there  shall  be  honesty 
in  his  college,  honesty  comes.  If  you  care,  you  know — if  you 
know  and  care  you  bring  about  fairness.  In  the  schools  it  seems 
to  me  a  perfectly  simple  question.  First  of  all  the  schoolmaster 
must  know  the  captain  of  the  team.  He  must  impress  on  that 
boy  that  whatever  result  may  come  the  one  thing  that  is  abso- 
lutely ensential  is  that  he  shall  have  an  honest  game,  that  he 
shall  play  fairly  himself  and  make  the  others  do  so.  He  must 
know  the  coaches  and  insist  that  the  coaches  shall  teach  honestv. 
He  knows  the  game  or  ought  to  know  it  and  he  can  see  whether 
it  is  played  fairly  or  not.  There  is  no  reason  why,  because  a 
man  has  got  beyond  a  certain  age  he  should  not  learn  football, 
so  that  he  can  understand  the  game.  I  am  told  that  President 
Hadley  would  make  one  of  the  best  coaches  in  this  country  if 
he  would  give  up  time  to  it.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  intelli- 
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gence  and  of  interest.  If  interest  does  not  come  naturally  from  AtMetio* 
liking  the  sport,  it  must  be  cultivated  because  this  is  a  vital 
question  in  the  management  of  schools  and  colleges.  But  the 
university  is  not  a  school.  That  is  the  answer  that  is  always 
thrown  back  at  one:  "You  can  not  treat  men  as  if  they  were 
boys."  No,  but  you  legislate  in  regard  to  studies,  you  have  hard 
and  fast  rules  that  the  men  have  to  observe.  Robertson  savs  that 
over  the  entrance  of  everv  universitv  in  a  Christian  land  there 
ought  to  stand  these  words,  "  We  worship  not  Minerva  but 
Christ."  By  that  he  means  that  the  first  thing  in  any  institution 
is  character.  Now  if  we  believe  that,  if  we  believe  that  it  is 
righteousness  that  exalts  a  university  as  much  as  a  nation,  then 
we  are  going  to  find  some  way  of  making  use  of  this  tremendous 
force  which  can  be  a  force  for  righteousness,  for  clean  living,  for 
almost  every  kind  of  advantage  for  young  men,  instead  of  letting 
the  abuses  wear  themselves  out.  You  may  make  changes  in  the 
rules,  if  there  are  60  rules  you  may  change  59  of  them  and  it 
won't  make  much,  if  any  difference;  that  is  just  dealing  with  the 
thing  on  the  surface,  it  is  a  question  of  emphasis — of  what  the 
authorities  of  schools  and  of  the  colleges  care  for  most. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Prof.  Thomas  D» 
Wood : 

My  dear  Professor  Ames  :  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  shall  be  un- 
able to  attend  the  meeting  on  Saturday  and  to  take  the  small 
part  in  the  discussion  which  has  been  assigned  to  me. 

I  do  not  know  what. aspects  of  the  question  Mr  Peabody  will 
present  in  opening  the  discussion,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  to  you 
in  an  informal  way  some  of  my  convictions  bearing  on  certain 
phases  of  this  8ubject,»which  I  had  in  mind  for  my  paper. 

1  Athletics  at  the  present  time  are  taken  too  seriously  in  schools 
and  colleges  by  students,  faculties  and  by  the  general  public. 
This  tendency  may  be  combated  to  some  extent  by 

a  The  encouragement  of  all  students  to  participate  in  games 
and  outdoor  sports; 

h  Doing  away  with  the  gate  receipts  of  the  athletic  contests ; 

c  The  minimizing  of  many  influences  which  tend  to  make  ath- 
letic sports  too  formal  and  artificial  and,  in  effect,  if  not  techni- 
cally, too  professional  in  character. 

2  College  and  university  athletics  should  be  left  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  student  and  graduate  control.    The  decisions  regarding 
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Athietici  physical  qualifications  for  different  sports;  necessary  scholarship 
requirements  and  the  general  character  of  the  schedule  of  com- 
I)etitive  contests  should  be  made  by  officers  of  the  institution.  On 
the  Ofther  hand,  the  supervision  and  control  of  athletics  by  the 
faculty  in  the  secondary  school  should  be  much  more  paternal  in 
character  and  should  extend  to  most  of  the  minor  details. 

3  While  there  are  many  things  to  criticize  in  college  athletics, 
there  are  conditions  and  tendencies  in  the  secondary  schools  which 
seem  even  more  serious;  and  some  of  these,  at  least,  are  due  to 
imitation  and  adoption  by  the  secondary  schools  of  the  athletic 
events  and  methods  which  are  in  vogue  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. This  tendency  to  imitate,  with  its  consequent  evil«,  is  ex- 
aggerated by  the  present  attitude  and  relation  of  college  athletes 
to  the  pupils  of  the  schools;  and  the  expectation  on  the  part  of 
the  former  that  the  latter — the  school  boys — ^will  get  a  thorough 
preliminary  training,  before  they  enter  college,  in  the  very  games 
and  events  in  which  they  are  expected  to  excel  later. 

4  The  best  athletic  training  for  secondary  school  students  with 
reference  to  present  and  future  achievements  is  participation  in 
the  exercises  and  games  for  which  they  are  prepared  by  age  and 
individual  condition. 

5  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  games 
and  sports  which  are  adapted  to  the  immature  pupils  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  according  to  age  and  stage  of  development.  Foot- 
ball as  played  under  the  present  rules  is  too  severe  for  all  but  a 
very  small  number  of  boys  in  secondary  scl^ools  and  should  not 
be  played  in  such  institutions  unless  the  game  is  very  much  modi- 
fied. Most  of  the  serious  injuries  caused  by  football  occur  in 
boys  of  the  secondary  school  age.  At  this  age  bones,  ligaments, 
joints,  and  the  heart  and  the  nervous  system  particularly,  have 
not  the  necessary  strength  and  endurance  for  this  game.  For 
similar  reasons  some  of  the  athletic  events  practiced  on  track  and 
field  in  the  secondary  schools  and  copied  from  those  in  use  in 
the  colleges  are  too  severe.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  en- 
durance runs  and  the  use  of  too  heavy  weights;  for  illustration, 
in  hammer-throwing  and  shot-putting. 

6  Athletics  in  the  secondary  schools  should  be  under  more  care- 
ful medical  supervision  and  control  even  than  fn  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  there  is  an  opportunity  to  have  some  of 
these  points  discussed  by  the  association.  Expressing  again  my 
regret  that  I  can  not  be  present  at  the  meeting,  I  am, 

Yours  very  sincerely 

Thomas  D.  Wood 

The  chairman — Dr  Meylan,  who  is  director  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Columbia,  has  consented  to  take  Dr  Wood's  place  on  the  program. 
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Dr  Oeorge  L.  Heylan — Mr  President:  I  have  not  quite  promised  Atwetict 
to  take  Dr  Wood's  place.  As  I  was  leaving  the  city  two  or  three 
days  ago  I  was  asked  to  take  an  informal  part  in  this  discussion. 
I  returned  only  about  an  hour  ago  and  have  been  traveling  all 
the  time,  so  I  have  no  paper  to  give  you,  but  will  be  very  glad 
to  present  a  few  points  which  I  have  observed  in  my  experience 
with  athletics. 

I  am  very  glad  in  the  first  place  that  this  topic  was  put  on 
the  program  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  I  think  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  presidents  of  colleges,  the  principals  of 
schools,  and  the  teachers,  should  take  more  interest  in  the  super- 
vision of  athletics  than  they  have  in  the  past.  I  think  much  of 
the  trouble  that  we  have  now — many  of  the  abuses  we  have — are 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  indifference  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
principals.  As  has  been  well  said  this  morning,  there  are  many 
advantages  to  be  derived. from  athletic  sports.  One  that  I  would 
emphasize  is  the  opportunity  we  have  in  all  outdoor  sports  to 
develop  vitality  and  endurance  in  boys  and  young  men. 

Gymnastics — ^what  we  usually  call  formal  gymnastics — gives 
an  opportunity  to  direct  the  growth  and  development  of  boys,  to 
correct  physical  defects  and  bring  about  harmonious  muscular 
development;  but  gymnastics  will  not  give  the  vitality  to  the 
heart,  the  lungs  and  other  vital  organs,  that  we  get  from  foot- 
ball, running,  hockey  and  other  outdoor  sports. 

Then,  as  has  been  well  said,  the  moral  training  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  athletics.  Physical  courage,  self-control,  the  will- 
ingness to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  captain,  the  training  to  act 
in  concerted  action  with  others  as  on  a  football  team:  these 
things  do  not  result  from  any  other  form  of  physical  training 
except  athletic  contests,  and  particularly  team  contests. 

But  I  am  more  interested  in  the  other  side  of  the  question; 
that  is,  the  abuses,  and  some  of  the  things  we  may  do  to  correct 
them.  The  point  has  been  made  this  morning  that  boys  get  too 
much  work  in  their  athletics;  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant point.  In  colleges,  particularly  on  the  football  teams 
and  also  to  some  extent  on  the  track  teams  the  coaches  in  their 
endeavor  to  teach  the  game  of  football  or  to  teach  the  style  of 
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Athietioi  punning  or  throwing  the  hammer  require  altogether  too  much 
work,  so  that  in  their  efforts  to  teach  the  fine  points  of  the  game 
or  the  event,  they  overwork  the  men  to  the  extent  that  in  many 
instances  I  am  sure  they  get  not  nearly  as  good  results  as  if 
the  men  knew  perhaps  a  little  less  of  the  fine  points  but  were 
in  better  physical  condition.  I  heard  only  two  days  ago  of  a 
team  that  this  year  practised  football  only  three  days  a  week 
and  played  only  one  match  a  week  and  the  practice  lasted  only 
an  hour  and  a  half  each  day.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  just 
about  one  half  the  amount  of  work  that  is  usually  given  to  a 
college  football  team;  and  yet  this  team  has  had,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  the  most  successful  season  of  any  team  in  its  class, 
and  I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  were  all 
the  time,  before  and  after  the  game,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
in  first-class  physical  condition.  This  point  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  secondary  schools,  because  the  coaches  who  have 
charge  of  the  teams  in  secondary  schools  are  usually  excollege 
athletes  who  are  accustomed  to  this  large  amount  of  work, 
usually  not  men  trained  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  they 
.  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  give  as  much  work,  as  much  prac- 
tice to  the  school  boys  as  is  given  to  the  college  men.  They 
reason  that  if  a  little  practice  is  good,  more  is  better,  and  in 
their  endeavor  to  get  much  practice,  they  overwork  the  boys. 
But  physiologists  tell  us  that  the  vital  organs  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly the  heart  and  lungs,  are  much  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  body  weight  at  14  or  15  years  of  age  than  at  maturity 
or  at  20  to  25.  .They  even  tell  us  that  the  weight  of  the  heart 
doubles  during  the  period  of  puberty,  and  that  the  blood  pressure 
increases  to  a  large  extent.  We  can  see  readily  that  over- 
exercise  during  this  period  when  the  heart  is  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  will  tend  to  strain  that  heart 
very  much  sooner  than  it  would  four,  five,  or  six  years  later, 
when  it  has  reached  its  full  size.  I  knew  last  year  of  a  football 
team  in  a  secondary  school  that  practised  three  days  a  week 
for  two  to  three  hours  and  then  played  three  match  games  a 
week  all  through  the  season,  and  that  school  numbered  only 
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about  45  to  50  students  so  that  when  a  boy  was  injured  they  had  Athietici 
no  substitute  to  put  in  his  place  and  he  had  to  play  crippled  or 
not.  I  happened  to  be  in  close  touch  with  some  of  the  boys  and 
had  a  chance  to  examine  them  at  the  end  of  the  season.  I  feel 
convinced  that  three  of  them  were  permanently  injured  as  a 
result  of  that  season  of  football.  That  may  be  an  extreme  case, 
but  it  is  a  case  that  I  know  of  personally,  and  I  know  from 
observation  and  what  I  have  heard  from  others  that  this  thing 
is  done  to  a  great  extent  in  many  of  the  ischools,  and  particularly 
in  the  public  high  schools.  The  athletics  in  public  high  schools 
are  very  much .  neglected ;  it  seems  to  be  nobody's  business  to 
look  after  them ;  the  boys  do  not  have  sufficient  money  to  engage 
a  medical  adviser,  a  coach,  and  a  trainer;  they  do  their  own 
training  and  have  to  get  a  cheap  coach,  who  usually  will  over- 
work the  men  and  in  many  cases  will  teach  them  all  sorts  of  bad 
habits — use  whisky  and  other  drugs  to  stimulate  the  men  on  the 
field;  bad  language  on  the  field  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  are 
rare  on  the  college  team  or  in  the  private  school  team  but  are 
very  often  found  in  high  school  teams.  Athletics  are  in  most 
cases  well  regulated  in  private  boarding  schools. 

The  question  was  raised  last  year  whether  or  not  athletics 
could  be  regulated  in  the  public  high  schools,  and  a  lawyer  said 
that  it  "was  doubtful  if  the  principal  of  a  public  high  school 
could  legally  exercise  any  authority  over  the  athletics  of  the 
school,  because  the  athletics  are  usually  done  outside  the  school 
hours  and  his  authority  over  the  students  did  not  extend  outside 
of  school  hours,  and  there,  I  think,  is  a  very  serious  problem  in 
secondary  school  athletics. 

The  spectacular  side  of  athletics.  Under  that  we  may  include, 
I  think,  most  of  the  evils,  and  as  I  was  thinking  this  morning  of 
the  many  commercial  interests  that  are  l)Ound  up  in  fostering  the 
spectacular  side  of  athletics  I  made  a  list  of  six  or  eight  and  I 
felt  sure  there  were  a  good  many  others.     It  occurred  to  me  that  , 

really  all  these  interests  were  bound  together  in  a  sort  of  trust  j 

to  stimulate  this  spectacular  side,  and  as  Mr  Peabody  said,  it  | 

is  impossible  to  stop  it.    When  we  think  of  the  tremendous  re- 
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Athletics  turns  to  the  railroad  corporations,  the  street  railways,  the  news- 
papers, the  hotels  and  many  other  commercial  interests  involved 
in  these  large,  spectacular  contests,  when  we  think  that  all  these 
interests  are  working  together  to  stimulate  these  big  contests, 
it  is  very  difficult  as  schools  or  as  individuals  or  associations 
to  stem  that  tide.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  only  remedy  will 
come  when,  as  has  been  suggested,  these  things  go  so  far  that  they 
will  destroy  themselves  as  did  the  athletics  of  Rome. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  suggest  remedies  than  to  point  out  the 
difficulties,  but  I  do  believe  that  much  can  be  done  by  such  as- 
sociations as  this  taking  up  these  problems  and  discussing  them, 
and  by  the  individual  members  going  back  to  their  schools  and 
fostering  those  principles  which  have  been  so  well  presented 
here  this  morning :  honesty  in  athletics,  having  sports  for  sport's^ 
sake,  and  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  minimize  the  spec- 
tacular   side    of    athletics.    Furthermore,    I    believe    that    in 
secondary  schools,  particularly,  some  provision  should  be  made  to^ 
give  medical  supervision  to  the  boys  before  they  go  into  athletics 
and  during  the  season,  and  many  of  the  sports  should  be  modi- 
fled  for  secondary  schools.    I  am  convinced  that  two  35  minute 
periods  in  football  and  two  20  minute  halves  of  basketball  as 
played  is  altogether  too  much  work  for  schoolboys.    The  length 
of  halves  should  not  conform  to  the  rules  made  for  college  men 
but  should  be  adapted  to  the  strength  of  schoolboys.    I  know 
personally  three  young  men  who  died  within  three  years  in  New 
England  as  the  direct  result  of  too  much  basketball,  and  they 
were  young  men  between  18  and  22  years  of  age  who  could  better 
stand  the  violent  game  than  boys  in  secondary  schools;  and  jet 
most  of  our  high  schools  today  have  teams  that  practise  all  the 
afternoon  till  they  are  exhausted;    and  they  will  play  two  20 
minute  halves,  just  the  same  as  grown  up  young  men.    Then  in 
our  track  athletics  I  believe  that  the  half  mile  and  mile  rua 
should  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  events  for  secondary  schools, 
and  only  those  events  and  games  should  be  used  which  do  not 
overtax  the  strength  of  growing  boys.    Then  again  as  suggested  in 
Dr  Wood's  letter  concerning  the  weights  of  shot  and  hammer,  the 
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high  school  boys  wish  to  compare  their  records  with  those  of  the  A*J^«tic» 
colleges,  and  so  they  use  the  16  pound  shot  and  the  10  pound 
hammer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  not  5  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  any  secondary  school  who  are  heavy  enough  to  even 
handle  a  16  pound  shot  or  hammer,  not  to  speak  of  throwing  it 
properly;  they  should  have  weights  adapted  to  their  own  body 
weight — ^these  should  be  8,  10  or  12  pounds. 

Many  modifications  could  be  made  if  only  the  secondary 
schools  did  not  try  to  imitate  the  athletics  of  the  colleges.  I 
think  that  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  might  bring  at  least  some  improvement  in  the  present 
condition  and  minimize  the  evils,  which  are  getting  worse  every' 
year,  and  I  am  sure  are  injuring  many  boys.  We  are  getting  to 
the  point  where  we  may  seriously  ask  the  question,  do  the  ad- 
vantages from  athletics  more  than  make  up  for  the  disadvantages  ? 

Charles  E.  Hammett^-The  prominent  part  which  athletics,  in 
some  form  or  other,  play  in  the  lives  of  schoolboys  and  college 
men,  a  prominence  increasing  every  year,  renders  this  discussion 
timely,  particularly  as  at  present  the  position  they  should  occupy 
in  the  curriculum  of  pedagogy  has  not  been  clearly  defined. 

Athletics  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  the  school  than  to  the 
college.  The  years  a  boy  spends  in  school  largely  determine  his 
tastes  and  his  character.  He  is  in  a  more  distinctly  formative 
stage  than  in  college,  which  he  enters  with  character  lines  pretty 
well  defined.  In  school,  athletics  profoundly  influence  the  forma- 
tion of  character  traits ;  in  college  they  are  apt  to  be  the  further 
development  of  tastes  already  formed.  In  school  the  extravagant 
development  of  athletics  is  rarely  seen,  and  professionalism 
practically  unknown ;  in  college  both  evils  exist. 

In  the  majority  of  our  schools  and  colleges  athletics  flourish 
today  because  they  satisfy  an  instinct  implanted  in  the  heart  of 
every  healthy  boy,  rather  than  because  they  have  been  encouraged 
as  a  recognized  part  of  the  curriculum.  This  condition  carries 
with  it  an  evil  and  a  danger:  an  evil  in  that  they  are  managed 
by  immature  persons  without  regard  to  their  general  effect  on 
the  life  of  the  school  or  college,  and  a  danger  in  that  such  being 
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the  case,  and  appealing  as  they  do  to  a  basal  instinct  in  the 
pupils  and  in  the  general  public,  they  may  dominate  an  institu- 
tion and  react  injuriously  on  its  academic  life. 

It  is  important  therefore  to  arrive  at  a  clear  conception  of  the 
relations  which  athletics  should  sustain  to  schools  and  colleges. 
Shall  they  be  regarded  as  a  reluctant  concession  to  immatupe 
youth,  permitted  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  supervised  in  a  semi- 
hostile  or  indifferent  spirit,  or  shall  they  be  recognized  ajs  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum  and  administered  as  such? 

So  long  as  the  first  course  is  pursued,  just  so  long  will  athletics, 
lacking  the  dignity  which  recognized  standing  and  direct  faculty 
supervision  would  give  them,  be  debased  by  professionalism  and 
other  evils,  just  so  long  will  its  standards  be  subject  to  criticism. 
I  advocate  the  recognition  of  athletics  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  pedagogy  not  primarily  because  such  a  step 
would  tend  to  raise  its  standards  and  prevent  professionalism, 
but  because  I  believe  its  intrinsic  worth  entitles  it  to  such  recog- 
nition. If  by  our  educational  methods  we  aim  not  only  to  de- 
velop the  mental  faculties,  but  to  add  to  a  highly  cultivated  mind 
a  virile,  aggressive  manhood ;  if  it  is  our  endeavor  to  produce  men 
"with  all  their  powers  and  faculties  fully  developed,  capable  at 
once  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  applying  it,  clean  and  whole- 
some in  habit,  strong  and  shapely  in  body,"  we  have  in  properly 
supervised  athletics  a  most  valuable  aid.  England  and  Germany 
are  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  and  they  give  more  time  and 
care  to  the  physical  training  of  their  youth  than  all  others,  the 
former  by  its  athletics,  the  latter  in  its  gymnastics.  The  Greeks 
gave  as  much  time  to  the  physical  training  of  the  youth  as  to  all 
other  branches  of  his  education.  No  one  would  seriously  propose 
such  a  course  today,  but  there  are  probably  few  who  have  sympa- 
thetically followed  the  young  student  in  his  athletic  sports  who 
would  hesitate  to  affirm  that  they  have  strengthened  his  character 
for  the  contest  of  life.  My  experience  has  been  principally  with 
schoolbovs  and  I  can  recall  scarcelv  an  instance,  in  10  vears,  in 
which  the  boy  has  not  been  greatly  improved,  in  character  and  in 
physique,  by  the  tests  which  he  has  undergone  in  training.     On 
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the  contrary  I  have  observed  with  keen  pleasure  the  eradication  AtM«t*c» 
of  vicious  characteristics  under  the  stem  criticism  of  fellow- 
athletes,  and  the  gradual  development  of  manly  traits  of  char- 
acter. Not  only  this,  but  in  many  instances  I  have  seen  indiflPer- 
ent  students,  successful  on  the  field,  stimulated  to  fresh  effort  at 
their  studies  by  their  athletic  triumphs. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  athletics  should  receive  oflScial 
recognition  as  an  int^ral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  secondary 
schools,  and  be  taught  with  the  same  care  that  is  given  any  other 
branch.  If  this  is  done  the  boy  will  enter  college  with  a  taste 
for  athletic  sports  and  games,  which  should  there  be  recognized 
B.S  a  natural  feature  of  college  life  and  encouraged  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  the  training  of  college  men.  In  the  secondary  school 
they  should  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum ;  in  the  college  a  prom- 
inent feature,  participation  in  which  is  optional.  Such  recogni- 
tion, involving  as  it  does  direct  faculty  supervision,  would  in- 
vest the  subject  with  dignity  and  assure  its  conduct  in  har- 
monious relation  to  the  other  activities  of  an  institution. 

With  athletics  in  this  relation  to  schools  and  colleges  their 
regulation  would  be  attended  with  few  diflSculties.  In  college, 
direct  faculty  supervision,  a  time  limit  attendance  rule  and  a 
rigidly  enforced  scholarship  standard  would  ensure  their  purity, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  faculty  director  of  athletics  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  organize  and  supervise  the  sports  and  games  of  the 
great  number  of  students  who  can  not  make  the  college  teams 
would  secure  to  the  latter  a  measure  of  the  valuable  training 
received  by  the  varsity  man,  result  in  a  much  more  general  par- 
ticipation in  the  sports  and  games  and  have  a  profound  influence 
on  the  life  of  the  institution.  At  the  present  time  athletics, 
though  a  prominent  feature  of  college  life  are  not  actively  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  mass  of  the  students,  and  consequently  do  not 
exert  the  beneficent  influence  on  the  character  and  physique  of 
the  student  body  as  a  whole  that  would  result  from  their  organ- 
ized and  intelligent  cultivation.  The  college  student  has  such  a 
large  measure  of  freedom  and  so  many  varied  interests  that  un- 
less he  has  acquired  a  taste  for  athletics  as  a  schoolboy,  or  is  one 
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Atuetici  of  the  few  who  can  make  the  varsity,  his  participation  in  athletics 
is  confined  to  watching  the  teams  from  the  side  lines  or  to  betting 
on  the  games,  and  the  most  he  gets  ont  of  it  is  the  development 
of  greater  loyalty  to  his  alma  mater  and  deeper  class  enthusiasm. 
The  potential  benefits  of  athletics  are  too  great  to  be  neglected, 
and  there  should  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  to  oi^anize  and 
supervise  the  sports  of  the  great  number  of  college  men  who  at 
present  take  no  active  part  in  athletic  exercises. 

In  secondary  schools  the  situation  is  similar  in  some  respects 
though  different  in  others :  similar  in  that  there  also  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  take  no  regular  active  part  in  athletics;  different 
in  that  the  faculty  is  more  directly  responsible  for  the  pupil's 
use  of  his  time  and  for  the  general  development  of  his  abilities 
and  of  his  character,  and  must  therefore  map  out  his  work  and 
see  that  it  is  done.  In  school,  when  lessons  are  over  the  mass 
of  the  pupils  either  lounge  in  their  rooms,  go  to  their  homes, 
watch  the  teams  from  the  side  lines  or  tax  a  tired  brain  with 
fresh  labor  when  they  should  be  out  in  the  open  recruiting  their 
physical  forces.  For  this  there  is  a  twofold  reason:  first,  only 
a  few,  comparatively  speaking,  can  make  the  school  teams,  and 
the  others,  perceiving  they  have  no  chance  for  athletic  honors, 
take  no  active  part  in  the  games;  secondly,  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  do  not  participate  actively  and  regularly  in  athletics 
because  they  are  not  taught  athletics,  as  they  are  taught  science, 
mathematics  or  the  languages.  A  coach  is  perhaps  provided  for 
the  school  team;  the  other  boys  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
The  average  boy  lacks  initiative;  he  will  take  hold  of  anything 
under  a  leader  whom  he  likes,  but  left  to  himself  will  do  little 
or  nothing  in  the  way  of  organized  sport  or  work.  Give  the  boys 
a  leader,  either  from  their  own  number,  or  preferably  a  member 
of  the  faculty,  and  they  will  turn  out  with  alacrity.  I  know  this 
to  be  true  for  I  have  tried  it.  Let  it  be  understood  that  athletics 
will  be  taught  as  any  other  branch  is  taught.  Assign  the  junior 
members  of  the  faculty  squads  in  baseball,  football,  track  ath- 
letics, tennis  etc.  Have  as  younger  members  of  the  faculty  men 
who  can  come  in  touch  with  the  boys  in  things  the  boys  have  at 
heart,  and  who  ai*e  willing  to  do  it — men  who  can  teach  Greek, 
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Latin  or  mathematics  in  the  classroom  and  afterward  spend  an  ^twetics 
honr  a  day  coaching  a  squad  in  some  branch  of  athletics.  In  a 
short  time  nearly  every  pupil  will  be  interested  in  some  sport  or 
game,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  classroom  relations  between 
teacher  and  pupil  will  be  of  the  most  helpful  kind:  the  teacher 
will  be  regarded  as  a  leader  and  friend  and  not  as  a  master, 
whom  every  boy  feels  it  his  privilege  and  duty  to  outwit.  Nor 
does  such  a  course  imply  that  a  man's  athletic  ability  should  be 
the  first  consideration  in  his  selection  as  a  teacher — ^that  would 
be  fatal.  There  are  good  all-round  men  graduating  from  the  col- 
leges every  year,  men  whose  memory  as  teachers  would  long  be 
green  in  the  hearts  of  their  pupils,  men  whose  influence  would 
be  helpful,  stimulating  and  uplifting,  men  who  make  for 
character. 

The  method  proposed  will  interest  and  employ  90;^  of  the  boys, 
but  there  will  always  be  a  few  who  are  lazy  or  indifferent.  These 
should  be  required  to  participate  regularly  in  athletic  sports. 
The  aim  should  be  to  conduct  athletics  along  lines  that  will  lead 
every  pupil  to  consider  them  an  integral  part  of  his  school  work 
and  enable  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  value  in  com- 
parison with  other  school  interests,  instead  of  either  considering 
them  of  paramount  importance  or  regarding  them  with  indiffer- 
ence. We  have  introduced  this  fall  at  the  Tome  Institute  a 
plan  that  is  securing  admirable  results.  One  day  a  week  is  ap- 
pointed for  tennis,  one  for  cross  country  running,  two  for  foot- 
ball signals  with  the  privil^e  of  a  scrimmage,  two  for  kicking 
and  catching  football,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  is  on  hand 
each  day  to  take  charge  of  the  coaching.  Every  boarding  pupil 
must  practice  three  days  of  the  six,  and  may  select  from  these 
subjects.  He  may  have  tennis  one  day,  football  another  and 
cross  country  running  another,  or  he  may  elect  to  give  all  three 
days  to  football.  We  find  that  the  pupils  eventually  take  a  liking 
to  one  or  two  sports  and  engage  in  them  not  only  on  the  required 
days  but  on  the  free  days  as  well,  to  their  great  physical  benefit. 
Latent  ability  along  certain  lines,  entirely  unsuspected  by  the 
pupil  himself,  is  revealed,  and  the  boy  becomes  first  interested, 
then  enthusiastic. 
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Athietioi  There  is  something  for  everybody  every  day,  i9omething  in  which 

the  stimulus  of  prizes  is  absent,  but  which  is  followed  because  it 
gives  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  pupil.  Under  the  coaching 
of  the  faculty  member  the  boy  makes  progress  week  by  week, 
progress  that  he  can  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  he  is  correspond- 
ingly pleased  and  interested.  We  furnish  plenty  of  footballs 
and  our  campus  is  filled  every  day  with,  boys  kicking  and  catch- 
ing, and  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  not  half  a  dozen 
boys  could  drop  kick  from  the  20  yard  line,  today  a  fourth  of  the 
school  can  do  it,  and  many  from  30  and  35  yards.  The  boys  are 
interested  and  enthusiastic,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  healthful  exer- 
cise, partaking  largely  of  the  element  of  play,  absolutely  free 
from  danger  and  admirable  from  a  physiological  point  of  view. 

To  sum  up — the  ideal  method  of  education  is  one  that  will 
produce  men  with  all  their  powers  and  faculties  fully  developed ; 
that  will  add  to  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  a  virile,  aggressive 
manhood.  Athletics  are  a  valuable  agent  in  securing  this  devel- 
opment, and  in  secondary  schools  should  be  recognized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  in  college  as  a  prominent  and 
natural  feature.  Such  recognition  will  raise  their  tone,  invest 
them  with  dignity,  improve  the  classroom  relations  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  assure  the  conduct  of  athletic  games  in 
harmony  with  the  academic  life  of  the  school  or  college.  They 
should  be  so  organized  that  all  schoolboys  and  a  large  percentage 
of  college  men  will  participate  actively  in  them,  and  so  directed 
that  they  will  be  pursued  for  the  pleasure  and  development  they 
afford  rather  than  as  a  means  to  a  relatively  unimportant  end — 
athletic  honors.  These  ends  can  be  obtained  by  faculty  coopera- 
tion and  leadership. 

General  discussion 

Thompson  E.  Landon — Mr  Peabody  covered  so  much  ground, 
and  80  fully,  that  really — touching  all  points  as  he  did — ^wbat 
has  followed  has  tended  to  the  strengthening  or  weakening  of 
what  he  said,  and  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  meant  mainly  to 
strengthen  some  of  the  points  that  were  made  by  him.  Among 
those  that  were  touched  on  was  the  effect  of  the  football  on  the 
morale  of  the  college  or  the  university,  and  on  that  score  I  have 
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an  experience  that  enables  me  to  make  a  point  to  strengthen  Atwetici 
what  was  said  by  Mr  Peabody.  In  the  year  1902,  on  my  return 
to  my  old  college  to  the  50th  anniversary  of  my  graduation,  I  was 
assigned  on  the  second  day  to  respond  to  the  toast,  Fifty  Yeara 
Ago,  and  it  led  me  to  make  an  inquiry  as  to  the  general  character 
of  the  life  of  the  student  50  years  ago  (in  my  day)  and  at  the 
present  time.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  any  details  of  what 
inquiries  I  made  or  how  I  made  them,  but  I  was  obliged,  in  all 
candor,  to  state  in  my  address  on  that  occasion  that  the  tone  of 
morals  and  the  character  of  the  habits  of  students  at  the  present 
time  were  far  above — in  real  elements  of  excellence — far  above 
the  quality  of  the  time  of  50  years  ago,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true. 
There  is  less  drinking,  less  carousing,  less  hazing  and  other  forms 
of  abominations  now  than  in  my  day,  and  I  was  led  to  say  (and 
I  believe  it  to  be  true)  that  a  great  deal  of  that  is  due,  not  to 
any  increase  of  piety  in  the  professors,  but  largely  to  the  practice 
of  the  ball  games  of  the  present  time,  specially  football;  that  it 
enabled  the  boys  to  throw  off  an  amount  of  steam  and  force  and 
excitability  in  a  legitimate  way  which  in  my  day  was  expended 
in  illegitimate  and  unmanly  ways,  and  ways  of  a  bad  moral 
influence. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  another  touch  made  by  Mr  Pea- 
body  that  was  only  incidentally  alluded  to,  but  I  think  it  worthy 
of  being  dwelt  on  and  being  emphasized,  and  that  is,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  present  custom  of  football  with  large  bodies  of  specta- 
tors, on  the  "  fair  sex,"  so  called  and  rightly  so  called.  These 
are  the  days  of  coeducation;  our  colleges  and  our  schools  are 
admitting  women — girls  and  women  to  their  curriculums  and  in 
their  school  and  college  life  they  are  increasingly  attending 
these  ball  games.  Whoever  has  attended  any  of  these  larger 
games  must  have  noticed  that  the  grand  stands  and  the  whole 
amphitheater  are  filled  with  women.  I  presume  a  large  majority 
in  attendance  are  women — a  good  many  of  them  in  attendance  at 
the  schools.  Now  I  believe,  Mr  President,  that  what  they  see 
and  hear  and  take  part  in  on  those  occasions  is  having  a  de- 
moralizing influence  on  the  rising  generation  of  girls  and  young 
women  in  this  respect;  it  takes  away  their  tenderness,  their 
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sympathy,  their  carefulness  and  sensitiveness  to  pain  and  sufifer* 
ing.  I  was  right  in  the  midst  of  a  circle,  a  large  bevy,  of  young 
girls  at  one  of  the  great  games  on  Princeton  field  not  long  ago, 
and  on  the  field  a  man  was  cut  down  and  laid  prone.  The  dis- 
tance was  considerable;  he  lay  perfectly  still.  No  one  knew  as 
a  matter  of  fact  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  And  yet  there 
was  a  bevy  of  young  ladies  that  looked  as  much  like  angels  as 
women  generally  do,  everything  about  them  indicated  that  sort 
of  disposition  that  we  associate  with  the  angelic,  but  what!  In 
a  very  few  moments  I  saw  one  of  the  most  angelic  looking  among 
them  all  and  heard  her  say — there  the  fellow  lay  still  as  death, 
and  she  said  "  O  pshaw !  Why  don't  they  take  him  away  and  let 
the  game  go  on  ?  " 

Now  there !  That  is  one  instance,  you  may  say,  but  I  believe 
there  are  other  cases  that  are  easy  to  be  seen  where  the  women 
of  this  present  generation  are  losing  their  old,  tender  compassion- 
ate womanlike  way  and  are  getting  nearer  and  nearer  into  the 
likeness  of  men.  The  Lord  never  meant  that  men  and  women 
should  be  alike ;  there  should  be  marked  differences,  and  our  sys- 
tems of  education  are  gradually  getting  them  more  and  more 
like  in  disposition  as  well  as  in  dress  and  other  such  matters. 
Time  is  up  and  I  stop. 

Prof.  Marston  T.  Bogert — The  responsibility  for  the  present  con- 
dition of  college  athletics  has  been  laid  by  some  at  the  door  of  the 
president,  and  by  others  at  that  of  the  faculty.  To  my  mind, 
however,  the  most  potent  factor  today  in  shaping  the  character 
of  our  college  athletics  is  the  attitude  of  our  alumni,  and  to  them 
belongs,  therefore,  a  large  measure  of  the  responsibility.  Faculty 
committees  do  not  deal  solely  with  the  students,  they  must  also 
consider  the  attitude  of  the  alumni.  Cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  alumni  greatly  simplifies  the  work  of  the  faculty  committee ; 
opposition  from  the  alumni  may  immeasurably  increase  its  diflB- 
culties. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  nature  of  the  train- 
ing, when  a  spirit  is  developed  among  the  men  which,  leads  them 
to  believe  that  their  competitors  do  not  play  the  game  fairly,  and 
that  they  themselves,  therefore,  should  not  be  over  particular.    It 
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is  the  same  spirit  which  leads  to  "  slugging "  when  the  referee's  Athletics 
back  is"  turned,  to  concerted  attempts  to  so  seriously  injure  a 
good  man  on  the  opposing  team  that  he  will  be  forced  to  with- 
draw, which  spikes  a  man  when  he  is  down,  and  the  like.  No  one 
will  contend  that  such  work  developes  a  noble  or  truly  courageous 
type  of  man.  Fortunately  such  things  do  not  often  occur  and  the 
alumni  can  do  more  than  any  one  else  to  stop  them  altogether.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  suspicion  of 
opponents  will  disappear  entirely,  and  sport  will  be  conducted 
more  for  its  own  sake  and  less  for  the  gate  receipts. 

The  regulation  of  athletics  at  Columbia  is  similar  to  that  sug- 
gested by  Dr  Hammett;  questions  of  physical  fitness  are  deter- 
mined by  the  director  of  the  gymnasium ;  questions  of  scholastic 
standing  by  the  faculty  committee ;  all  other  questions,  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  jointly  of  alumni  and  students. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Hervey — I  have  listened  with  some  interest  to  hear 
the  question  of  athletics  for  girls  discussed.  When  the  prominent 
women's  colleges  and  the  high  and  normal  schools  of  our  country 
are  devoting  so  much  time  to  athletics,  the  question  comes  to  be 
one  of  vital  importance.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  others  in 
public  high  schools,  we  have  been  able  absolutely  to  supervise  and 
•control  athletic  practice,  permitting  no  girl  to  take  part  in  basket- 
ball play  (we  have  no  opportunity  for  other  forms  of  athletics) 
without  an  examination  by  a  physician  who  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  judge  a  girl's  fitness  for  violent  exercise.  Some  girls  are 
thrown  out  altogether;  some  are  able  to  play  four  or  five  minutes 
without  rest;  some,  10  or  15,  but  for  the  average  girl,  a  longer 
time  than  15  minutes  seems  to  me  to  be  a  tax  on  her  vitality.  In 
many  schools  girls  are  allowed  and  urged  to  play  every  day  two 
20  minute  halves.  In  watching  girls  who  have  been  subjected  to 
«uch  violent  play  I  have  found  that  they  were  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  seasKm  than  at  the  beginning. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  from  others  on  the  subject  of 
athletics  for  girls. 

Fres.  Joseph  E.  Apple — I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  last  speaker 
that  the  fair  sex  were  not  to  be  taught  athletics  at  the  side 
lines  only,  where  there  is  a  belief  that  they  too  often  occupy  a 
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Athietici  rather  unenviable  position.  I  have  been  caused  to  speak  of  this 
subject  of  athletics  by  having  shared  in  my  own  college  days 
in  the  milder  athletics  of  20  years  ago.  I  was  once  challenged 
by  the  remark  of  a  friend  who  said  to  me.  ^'  I  should  not  like 
to  be  the  head  of  a  girls  school,  because  I  would  find  it  difficult 
to  identify  the  work  of  the  school  with  the  ideals  to  be  held  up 
in  later  life."  Granting  the  difficulty,  I  set  myself  to  consider 
a  little  more  carefully  how  in  the  field  of  athletics  the  relation 
of  the  training  of  the  girl  to  the  ideals  that  the  girls  school  or 
the  college  for  women  held  up  might  be  maintained.  The  prin- 
cipal of  a  girls  school  once  said  to  me  that  boys  enter  into  com- 
petitive games  and  forget  the  results  an  hour  after,  but  a  girl 
will  remember  them  the  remainder  of  her  course  and  possibly 
longer  than  that.  I  again  agreed  with  the  first  contention,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  gives  the  key  to  the  other  problem.  The 
training  of  girls  should  be  undertaken  with  an  earnest  endeavor 
to  find  a  game  that  shall  train  the  will,  the  control  of  the  temper, 
and  to  give  her  all  of  that  which  the  boy  gets  in  the  team  playing, 
for  his  team,  not  for  himself,  playing  against  the  opposing  team 
for  good  sport,  not  merely  to  win  the  game  or  to  add  to  the  glory 
of  his  college.  As  a  result  of  some  investigation,  made  in  Eng- 
land the  summer  before  last,  it  seemed  to  me  that  English  girls 
have  the  advantage  of  our  American  girls  in  the  matter  of  physi- 
cal training,  and  I  looked  for  that  game  which  would  seem  to 
me  to  give  the  desired  result,  and  I  think  I  have  found  it.  I 
find  in  the  game  of  English  field  hockey — not  bearing  any  rela- 
tion to  the  American  game  played  by  the  boys  on  the  ice,  but  in 
the  game  of  English  field  hockey,  played  by  11  opposing  players 
on  each  side,  on  a  field  resembling  in  size  and  shape  the  football 
field — a  game  for  girls  to  play  which  will  develop  the  team  spirit, 
will  control  and  test  the  temper  in  playing  with  an  opposing 
team,  and  develop  those  qualities  of  self  control  which  the  woman 
needs  in  later  life,  just  as  much  and  possibly  more  than  the 
man  does.  Hockey  is  played  not  like  football;  in  that  there  is 
no  rough,  personal  competition  encountered;  there  is  the  con- 
trolling of  the  will  in  that  the  player  should  play  her  position. 
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and  the  positions  so  vary  that  we  have  some  of  the  most  anaemic  Athletic* 
girls  of  our  institution  playing  the  minor  positions  of  the  hockey 
field  and  getting  a  half  an  hour  or  more  of  the  vigorous  exercise 
in  the  open  air  instead  of  the  prosaic  walk  which  was  all  we 
could  get  them  to  take  before,  and  we  have  discovered  that  it  is 
developing  very  nicely  that  consideration  for  the  opposing  player 
and  the  opposing  team. 

Just  one  instance,  and  I  will  close.  We  have  on  our  team  a 
vice  president  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  She 
manifested  a  temper  not  under  control,  and  in  leaving  the  field 
after  a  match  game  there  were  remarks  among  the  groups  of 
players  that  it  was  really  too  bad  that  Miss  So-and-so  should 
develop  such  a  temper  and  should  play  the  game  unfairly.  Miss 
So-and-so  heard  some  of  these  things,  and  I  can  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  she  is  making  more  of  an  effort  throughout  her  play  on 
the  field  to  control  that  temper  and  to  be  a  worthy  vice  president 
of  the  Christian  Association  than  could  have  been  accomplished 
in  any  other  way,  because  the  competitive  game  which  she  is 
now  engaging  in  has  revealed  to  her  own  consternation  the  con- 
dition of  the  temper,  and  she  is  making  the  effort  to  play  against 
the  opposing  player  fairly — ^to  play  the  game  for  her  team  and  for 
good  sport,  instead  of  playing  merely  to  win.  She  has  before  her 
the  ideal  of  her  position  in  the  Christian  Association  and  she  is 
making  an  effort  through  the  game  to  learn  to  control  that  temper 
and  to  bring  herself  under  a  control  that  she  will  remember  long 
years  after  she  has  left  college. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  to  invest  10  cents  in  a  copy  of  Field 
Hockey  for  Women^  published  by  Spalding  &  Co.  We  were  told 
that  we  could  not  introduce  the  game  without  a  professional 
coach  at  the  rate  of  |10  a  day ;  we  introduced  the  game  and  are 
playing  it  successfully  for  the  second  season  at  the  expense  of 
10  cents,  and  a  stick,  which  each  girl  buys  for  |1.50;  the  other 
expenses  are  practically  inconsiderable. 

Miss  Hary  Sicard  Jenkins — I  should  like  to  say  one  word  in  re- 
gard to  my  experience  of  athletics  in  a  girls  preparatory  school. 
I  have  found  them  an  invaluable  aid  in  training  girls  to  think 
quickly,  keep  their  tempers,  retain  a  courteous  manner  under  try- 
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Atiiietioi  ing  circumstances  and  take  defeat  as  one  should  take  it  not  only 
in  one's  school  days,  but  through  life.  The  girl  who  can  think 
quickly  and  accurately  enough  to  fence  well,  can  think  quickly 
and  accurately  enough  to  do  good  work  in  original  geometry.  The 
girl  who  can  keep  her  head  in  the  basketball  field  and  who  does 
not  make  a  wild  throw,  whatever  the  temptation,  is  the  girl  who 
can  keep  her  head  in  a  written  examination  and  do  justice  to  her 
own  powers  even  under  stress ;  but  far  more  important  than  these 
things,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  ethical  side,  and  the  relation  of  the 
school  to  the  college  in  athletic  work. 

The  girl  who  from  the  time  she  was  12  has  played  side  center 
in  basketball  has  learned,  long  before  she  comes  to  college  age, 
that  every  mistake  she  makes,  every  false  step  she  takes,  will  have 
its  own  disastrous  consequences,  and  that  these  are  her  fault 
alone.  She  has  learned  that  the  ruling  of  an  umpire  is  to  be  taken 
absolutely  and  without  complaint.  The  captain  of  the  basketball 
team,  if  she  stands  in  the  proper  relation  to  the  head  of  the 
school  (and  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  head  of  the  school  if 
she  does  not)  has  learned  to  go  into  a  match  game  with  the  feel- 
ing, "  I  hope  we  shall  win,  but  the  chief  thing  I  have  to  do  today 
is  to  see  that  my  team  does  the  school  credit,  that  we  play  a  fair, 
clean,  good  game,  and  that  every  one  of  the  girls  who  is  watching 
here  today  has  the  attitude  which  we  wish  our  school  to  bear 
toward  our  competitors."  It  is  easy  to  breathe  that  spirit  into 
girls  between  14  and  18,  the  time  at  which  they  are  in  the  prepara- 
tory school.  If  such  a  spirit  is  present  and  if  it  has  been  a  power 
in  the  life  of  the  schoolgirl  for  four  years,  there  will  be  no  danger, 
when  she  comes  to  college,  of  her  attitude  toward  athletics,  or 
toward  authority. 

Some  four  years  ago  our  school  team  played  a  game  in  which 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  rivalry.  The  game  was  close ;  the 
ruling  was  always  against  us  at  critical  points;  and  there  was 
no  room  for  doubt — in  the  minds  of  the  girls,  at  least — that  the 
thing  had  not  been  fair.  At  the  close,  the  16  year  old  captain 
called  the  team  about  her  (somewhat  afraid  of  what  might  hap- 
pen) ;  cheered  for  the  opponents,  led  her  girls  to  the  dressing 
room  and  said  with  rather  a  white  face,  "  Girls,  remember  that 
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while  we  are  the  guests  of  this  school  there  is  not  to  be  a  word  of  AtwoticB 
criticism  from  any  one.  When  we  go  back  on  Monday  say :  *  The 
score  was  7  to  6  against  us' ;  that  is  every  word  that  is  to  be  said 
about  this  game."  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion to  be  lived  up  to,  and  has  done  more  for  the  spirit  and  tone 
of  the  school  than  could,  I  believe,  have  been  accomplished  in  any 
other  way. 

Prin.  Virgil  Prcttyman — I  wish  to  offer  a  slight  contribution  in 
the  shape  of  a  few  regulations  in  force  in  the  Horace  Mann  High 
School  which  have  put  athletics  on  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis 
there. 

1  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  represent  the  school  on  any  athletic 
team  whose  work  in  a  single  subject  is  unsatisfactory. 

2  Every  man  on  the  school  force  who  acts  as  coach  of  any  ath- 
letic team  is,  first  of  all,  a  regular  teacher.  My  football  coach  at 
present  is  one  of  my  Latin  teachers. 

3  At  every  game  the  officials  must  be  men,  not  boys — prefer- 
ably members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

4  There  is  no  charge  made  for  admission  to  any  game. 

5  During  the  football  season  the  practice  is  limited  to  one  hour 
a  day  for  four  or  five  days  a  week ;  only  one  game  a  week  in  any 
line  of  athletics  is  allowed ;  that  game  must  be  on  Friday  or  Sat- 
urday— ^no  midweek  games  are  allowed,  simply  for  the  reason  that 
the  boys  who  play  the  games  can  not  do  their  work  next  day  and 
the  pupils  who  witness  the  game  are  in  no  state  of  mind  to  make 
proper  preparation. 

Inspector  E.  W.  lyttle — I  should  like  to  inquire  who  are  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  before  the  association? 

The  secretary — There  is  no  standing  committee. 

E.  W.  Lyttle — This  is  a  very  vital  question,  particularly  to  the 
public  high  schools.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  such, 
or  the  decisions  of  our  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion which  interpret  in  large  part  the  school  laws  have  been  such, 
that  many  high  school  principals  in  the  State  of  New  York  doubt 
whether  they  have  authority  over  a  student  off  the  school  grounds, 
whether  they  can  legally  control  students  in  their  athletics.  It 
is  a  very  vital  question,  of  course,  to  our  high  school  principals. 
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AthietiM  some  of  whom  would  gladly  encourage  athletics  except  that  they 
feel  that  the  evils  under  these  conditions  are  greater  than  the 
benefits.  I  should  like  to  oflfer  the  following  resolution  as  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  if  it  should  prove  to  be  so :  "  Resolved,  That 
athletics  should  be  an  integral  part  of  secondary  education,  pro- 
vided that  they  be  under  competent  medical  supervision ;  and  pro- 
vided also  that  in  their  business  management  they  be  fully  sub- 
ject to  school  authority." 

Frin.  Charles  D.  Larkins — There  is  just  enough  of  old  New  Eng- 
land blood  in  my  veins  to  make  me  often  feel  inclined  to  strike 
a  trial  balance,  and  in  this  matter  of  football  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  need,  right  here  and  now,  a  trial  balance.  I  feel  that  par- 
ticularly this  fall. 

We  have  heard  here  this  morning  the  good  points  of  the  game 
presented;  we  have  heard  that  it  trains  boys  intellectually,  to 
be  quick  in  setting  their  motor  forces  in  action  and  to  act  accur- 
ately and  promptly.  We  have  heard  that  it  charges  the  memory 
with  a  tremendous  number  of  numerical  signals.  That  might  be 
gotten,  though,  by  committing  to  memory  all  the  numbers  on  the 
street.  We  have  heard  that  it  gives  boys  tremendous  physical 
courage.  That  is  quite  true.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest 
.  good  of  football — and  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  football  under 
right  conditions — lies  in  teaching  a  boy  to  take  hard  knocks 
right  and  left  with  the  utmost  physical  courage.  But  that  can  be 
done  in  another  way.  A  safer  way  is  to  try  prize  fighting.  The 
prize  fighter  gets  precisely  that  quality.  There  is  another  thing 
it  gives  to  a  boy — ^tremendous  muscular  training;  and  still  an- 
other thing  that  is  very  desirable,  tremendous  loyalty  to  his 
school.  It  gives  the  American  boy  a  tendency  to  feel  as  the 
English  boy  feels  toward  his  public  school — a  desire  to  cry  for  his 
school  as  he  lies  on  the  field  of  battle,  instead  of  crying  for  his 
king. 

All  of  these  things  are  eminently  desirable,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  account  there  are  two  misfortunes,  and  certainly  two 
things  that  are  worse  than  misfortunes.  The  first  misfortune  is 
that  the  men  who  train  for  the  first  team  are  usually  overtrained, 
and  testimony  has  been  given  here  this  morning  that  that  over- 
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training  is  so  severe  that  it  lasts  in  many  cases  for  a  lifetime.  Athletics 
The  second  misfortune  is  that  the  men  who  need  that  training 
least  are  usually  the  ones  who  get  it  most,  and  that  of  the  other 
large  number  of  school  boys  there  are  few  of  them  that  get  the 
training  at  all.  Out  of  a  school  in  Brooklyn  of  800  boys,  another 
of  1300  boys,  another  of  600  boys  and  out  of  a  school  in  Man- 
hattan of  nearly  3000  boys,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  training 
is  limited  to  less  than  25  each.  This  training  is  good  for  all 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  we  should  strive  to  do  is  to 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Now  as  to  the  two  things  that  are  worse  than  misfortunes. 
Testimony  has  been  given  right  and  left  here  this  morning  that 
the  game  excites  a  tremendous  desire  to  win  at  all  hazards. 
Morals  are  thrown  to  the  winds  in  the  desire  to  win  tlie  game. 
A  boy  will  cheat  and  lie  and  slug  his  opponent;  he  will  inten- 
tionally play  off  side;  and  according  to  the  testimony  he  is  in- 
structed and  trained  to  play  off  side  and  to  play  unfairly  in  other 
ways.  Opposed  to  his  tremendous  physical  courage  is  an  utter 
lack  of  moral  courage.  He  is  afraid  to  lose  before  his  companions. 
The  only  time  I  ever  commended  a  football  team  in  the  school  that 
I  am  associated  with  was  when  they  lost  in  a  game,  and  lost  glori- 
ously. 

The  other  thing  that  is  worse  than  a  misfortune  is  a  thing 
that  has  hardly  been  mentioned  this  morning;  that  is,  the  dan- 
gers. The  school  with  which  I  am  associated  has  maintained  a 
football  team  six  years,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  has  come 
of  it.  One  of  my  assistant  teachers  has  had  three  boys  in  the 
school;  they  have  all  been  graduated  from  the  school;  all  had 
strong  athletic  tendencies  and  all  played  on  the  first  football 
team.  The  first  vear  one  of  them  had  a  broken  collar  bone. 
That  was  the  most  severe  accident  that  term.  The  second  year 
his  brother  had  an  elbow  so  dislocated  that  it  tore  the  ligaments 
loose.  The  third  year  the  third  brother  had  a  knee  dislocated  so 
that  it  is  permanently  injured.  That  third  year  a  boy  was  killed 
in  the  game  opposed  to  our  second  team.  Last  year  a  boy's  shoul- 
der was  thrown  out  of  joint  so  that  he  never  has  recovered,  and 
the  last  act  of  the  football  team  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
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School  this  fall  was  to  act  as  pallbearer  for  one  of  their  associates 
killed  in  the  game. 

Miss  Edith  Wallis — Since  the  subject  of  field  hockey  has  been 
introduced,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  have  started  the  game  at 
Rosemary  Hall  and  played  it  with  great  pleasure  and  advantage. 
While  the  game  is  very  vigorous  it  is  less  violent  than  basketball. 
The  work  of  each  player  is  perfectly  defined  and  individual,  but 
scientific  combination  and  team  play  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  exclusion  of  selfishness  and  playing  to  the  gallery.  The  "  drib- 
bling," "  passing,"  and  swift  running  of  the  "  forwards,"  "  feed- 
ing "  and  resisting  of  the  halfbacks,  the  hard  hitting  and  defence 
of  the  fullbacks,  the  pluck,  alertness  and  endurance  in  the  goal^ 
demand  different  capabilities  and  offer  different  opportunities  of 
excellence  to  the  11  players.  It  often  happens  that  a  girl  who  has. 
taken  no  interest  or  part  in  athletics  finds  a  place  in  the  hockey- 
field  where  she  can  excel  and  where  she  can  be  fitted  to  enjoy 
other  outdoor  sports. 

I  have  played  hockey  in  some  of  the  best  clubs  in  England,  but 
I  am  not  a  professional,  and  am  anxious  to  do  nothing  to  exclude- 
me  from  playing  in  matches ;  but  it  will  be-  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  help  to  start  the  game  if  any  school  or  club  wishes  to  begin  it 
in,  or  near  New  York.  I  do  this  for  the  love  of  the  game,  and 
because  I  am  very  anxious  to  promote  interscholastic  competition 
in  games  and  sports  of  all  kinds.  The  most  frequent  objections 
raised  to  the  challenges  we  send  to  other  schools  are,  that  matches 
are  too  exciting  for  the  girls,  and  that  they  interfere  with  their 
work.  But  I  think  neither  of  these  objections  is  quite  valid ;  with 
judicious  management  every  day  is  long  enough  for  play  as  well  as 
work.  It  is  my  experience  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  girl's 
average  in  lessons  goes  up  as  she  assumes  responsibility  and  excels 
in  games.  The  girls  who  make  our  teams  are  the  girls  who  pass 
their  examinations,  and  the  work  they  have  done  in  the  field 
helps  to  give  them  a  good  standing  in  their  college  life.  If  the 
matches  were  more  frequent  I  think  the  girls  would  grow  used 
to  them  and  learn  to  estimate  their  proportions  without  undue 
excitement  over  defeat  or  victory.  The  idea  of  a  match  lends 
enthusiasm  and  zest  to  the  work. 
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Is  it  not  better  on  such  an  afternoon  as  this,  a  half  holiday,  Mitcei- 
which  is  often  spent  in  going  to  the  theater  or  drinking  tea  and  ^^■^^•" 
cocoa  with  the  desultory  conversation  which  is  usually  attendant 
on  this  pastime,  that  the  girls  should  get  their  teams  together 
and  spend  the  time  in  the  air  and  sunshine?  No  games  are  com- 
pulsory on  a  half  holiday  at  Rosemary  Hall,  but  there  are  three 
teams  playing  basket  ball  and  one  playing  hockey.  This  is  done 
because  the  girls  look  forward  to  the  matches,  because  they  love 
the  games,  and  because  it  is  a  side  of  the  school  life  to  which  they 
have  given  their  allegiance. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS 

Friday  morning.  The  president  announced  the  following  tempo- 
rary committees : 

Nominating  committee.  Dr  Julius  Sachs,  of  New  York ;  Presi- 
dent Sharpless,  of  Haverford  College;  Dean  Russell,  of  the 
Teachers  College;  Professor  De  Garmo,  of  Cornell  University; 
and  Dr  J.  M.  Green,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School. 

Auditing  committee.  Prof.  Nelson  G.  McCrea,  of  Columbia 
University  and  Prin.  Charles  W.  Evans,  of  East  Orange  High 
School. 

Saturday  morning.  The  following  resolution  was  brought  up  and 
on  motion  referred  to  the  executive  committee: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  association  that  one  selssion 
of  its  annual  convention  shall  be  devoted  to  sectional  meetings. 

Treasurer's  report 

To  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland 

1  herewith  present  to  you  my  report  of  the  state  of  the  treasury 
of  your  association  for  the  year  1902-3,  now  ended,  as  contained 
in  the  accompanying  detailed  statement  with  its  appended 
vouchers. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  |11 82.92,  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  1533.76,  leaving  in  my  hands  at  the  close  of  this  report 
an  apparent  balance  of  $649.16.  Against  this  apparent  balance 
there  are  in  my  hands  belated,  but  approved,  bills  amounting  to 
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liucei-  J59.18.    When  these  have  been  paid,  the  true  balance  for  the  year 

business         ^^  ^^  j^^jj^^g  ^iU  therefore  be  |589.98. 

I  append  an  analytical  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
as  follows : 

Beceipts 

Balance  in  hand,  Nov.  26,  1902 f412  92 

xMemberahip  dues  for  1899-1900,  1  school 5  . 

Membership  dues  for  1900-1,  1  school 5  . 

Membership  dues  for  1901-2,  14  schools 70  , 

Membership  dues  for  1902-3, 135  schools 675  . 

Membership  dues  for  1903-4, 3  schools 15  . 


Amount  of  receipts {1182  92 

Disbursements 

Executive  committee  meetings |104  69 

Reporters,  stenographers  and  typewriters. .  89  96 

Postage  and  expressage 93  66 

Printing  and  stationery 245  45 

533  76 


Kalance  in  treasurer's  hands 649  16 


The  accounts  balancing f  1182  92 


Of  the  schools  holding  membership  in  the  association  two  are 
in  arrears  for  membership  dues  of  1900-1;  15  for  dues  of  1901-2; 
and  35  for  dues  of  1902-3,  amounting  to  |260.  Of  this  sum  a 
large  percentage  doubtless  will  be  paid  before  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  financial  condition  of  your  association 

is  good. 

Respectfully  submitted 

John  B.  Kibffeb  Treasurer 
Lancaster  Pa.  Nov.  26, 190S 

Beport  of  auditing  committee 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  account  of  the  treasurer, 
report  that  they  have  examined  it  and  found  it  correct. 

Nelson  Q.  McCrab 
Charles  W.  Evans 
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Beport  of  nominating  committee  uLVous 

bniineM 

Dr  Julius  Sachs,  chairman,  reported  as  follows  for  the  com- 
mittee: 

For  the  officers  of  this  association  for  1903-4  we  suggest  the 
following : 

President,  Dr  Truman  J.  Backus,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

Vice  presidents,  Dean  Laura  D.  Gill,  Barnard  College,  New 
York  city;  Prin.  Charles  W.  Evans,  East  Orange  (N.  J.)  High 
School;  Pres.  Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore  (Pa.)  College;  Prin. 
Harlan  Updegraff,  Girls  Latin  School,  Baltimore  Md.;  Prof.  J. 
Macbride  Sterrett,  Columbian  University,  Washington  D.  C. 

Secretary,  Dr  Arthur  H.  Quinn,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Prof.  John  B.  Kieffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Lancaster  Pa. 

Executive  committee,  President,  secretary  and  treasurer,  ex 
officio;  Pres.  Ira  Remsen,  Johns  Hopkins  College,  Baltimore  Md.; 
Prof.  Herman  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
Pa.;  Mr  Charles  H.  Wheelock,  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Albany  N.  Y.;  Prin.  William  W.  Birdsall,  Girls  High 
School,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

In  presenting  this  report  the  members  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee have  felt  that  it  was  their  duty  and  privilege  to  add  some 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  retiring  secretary.  Professor  Ames, 
whose  other  duties  prevent  him  from  carrying  on,  beyond  the 
present  year,  his  secretaryship.  We  feel  that  the  association 
owes  so  much  to  the  admirable,  businesslike  manner  in  which  he 
has  conducted  the  office,  both  during  the  meetings  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  in  arranging  for  the  prompt  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness and  the  prompt  forwarding  of  publications — that  official 
recognition  of  this  kind  is  the  very  least  tribute  that  the  associa- 
tion can  offer  him. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  above  named  officers  were 
elected. 
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Migcei-  Committees  selected 

laneous 
bneinoBS 

The  president  announced  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  five 
representatives  from  the  secondary  schools  on  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  he  accordingly  reappointed 
the  following  persons:  Dr  Julius  Sachs,  New  York;  Mr  Wilson 
Farrand,  New  Jersey;  Dr  James  G.  Croswell,  New  York;  Dr  S. 
J.  McPherson,  Lawrenceville  N.  J.;  and  Dr  James  L.  Patterson, 
Philadelphia  Pa. 

Besolntion  of  thanks 

Charles  De  Oarmo — Mr  President,  I  desire  to  oflPer  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  association,  in  view  of  its  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  manifold  facilities  and  courtesies  extended  to  it 

a 

during  this  session,  desires  herewith  to  record  its  sincere  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  authorities  of  Columbia  University. 

Adopted 

President  Sharpless  presented  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  be  requested  to  consider 
the  question  of  athletics  (specially  football)  with  authority  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  and  report 
to  the  next  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  resolution  previously  introduced  by  Dr  Lyttle,  namely, 
"  Resolved,  That  athletics  should  be  an  integral  part  of  secondary 
education,  provided  that  they  be  under  competent  medical  super- 
vision and  provided  also  that  in  their  business  management  they 
be  fully  subjected  to  school  authority,"  was  also  referred  to  the 
executive  committee. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  at  Fiinoe- 
ton  N.  J.,  Nov.  25  and  26, 1904. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  1903-4 


List  of 
mombert 


LOCATION  INSTITUTION  HEAD  OF  INSTITUTION 


Albany  N.  Y Albany  Academy Henry  P.  Warren  L.H.D. 

Albany  N.  Y Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.Sec.  James  Rassell  Parsons  Jr  M.A. 

LL.D. 

Alfred  N.  Y Alfred  University Boothe  C.  Davis  Ph.D. 

Allegheny  Pa Allegheny  Prep.  School James  Wlnne  M.A. 

Allegheny  Pa Western  Univ.  of  Pa John  A.  Brashear,  D.Sc.  LL.D. 

Allentown  Pa Muhlenberg  College Rev.  William  Wackemagel  D.D. 

Annandale  N.  Y St  Stephen's  College Rev.  Thomas  R.  Harris  D.D. 

Annapolis  Md St  Joha's  College Thomas  Fell  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

Annvllle  Pa Lebanon  Valley  College..... Hervln  U.  Roop  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Asbury  Park  N.  J...  Asbary  Park  High  School..  Frederick  S.  Shepherd  Ph.D. 

Aurora  N.  Y Wells  College Rev.  George  Morgan  Ward  M.A.  D.D. 

Baltimore  Md.  (714 
St  Paul  St.) Arundell  School  for  Girls. .  Elizabeth  Maxwell  Carroll  B.A. 

Baltimore  Md Baltimore  City  College Francis  A.  Soper  M.A. 

Baltimore  Md.  (Ca- 
thedral &  Preston 
St.)  Bryn  Mawr  School Edith  Hamilton   M.A. 

Baltimore  Md (The)  Country  School S.  Wardwell  Kinney  B.A.  M.A. 

Baltimore  Md Friends   School B.  C.  WMIson  B.S. 

Baltimore  Md.  (24tb 
&  St  Paul's  St.)...  Girls  Latin  School Harlan  Updegraif,  M.A. 

Baltimore  Md Johns  Hopkins  Univ Ira  Remsen  M.D.  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

Baltimore  Md Woman's  College J.  F.  Goucher  LL.D. 

Bayonne  N.  J Bayonne  City  High  School.  P.  H.  Smith  Ph.B. 

Beaver  Pa Beaver  Col.  &  Mus.  Inst... Rev.  Arthur  Staples  M.A.  B.D. 

Bethlehem   Pa Bethlehem  Prep.  School.. ..H.  A.  Foerlng  B.S. 

Bethlehem   Pa Moravian  Parochial  Sch....  Albert  O.  Rau  M.S. 

Bethlehem   Pa Moravian   Seminary J.  Max  Hark  D.D. 

Beverly  N.  J Famum  Prep.  School James  B.  Dilks  M.  A. 

Birmingham  Pa Mountain  Seminary ]  ?J**"  ^-  ^  ^^\      „  , 

.  J  /  i^jjgg  g   ij   Oallaher  M.A. 

Blalrstown  N.  J Blair  Presbyterlal  Acad...  John  C.  Sharpe 

Blairsville  Pa Blairsvllle  College Rev.  S.  B.  Linhart 

Bloomsburg  Pa State  Normal  School. Judson  Perry  Welsh  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Borden  town  N.  J....  Borden  town  Military  Inst..  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Landon  M.A. 

Bridgeton  N.  J West  Jersey  Academy Phoebus  W.  Lyon  M.A. 

Brooklyn  N.Y.  (Clif- 
ton pi.,  St  James 
pi.  &  Lafayette 
av.)   Adelphl    College Charles  H.  Levermore  Ph.D. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y.  (1S3 
Lincoln  pi.) Berkeley    Institute Julian  W.  Abernethy  Ph.  D. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Boys  High  School John  Mlcklebo rough  Ph.D. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y.  (99 
Livingston   st.) Polytechnic  Prep.  School...  Fran  els  Ransom  Lane 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Erasmus  Hall  High  School.  W.  B.  Gunnison 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Manual  Training  High  Sch.  Charles  D.  Larklns  Ph.B. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Packer  Institute Truman  J.  Backus  LL.D. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y Pratt   Institute G.  P.  Hitchcock 

Bryn  Mawr  Pa Bryn  Mawr  College Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

Bryn  Mawr  Pa Miss  Baldwin's  School Florence  Baldwin  Ph.B. 

Buffalo  N.  Y Canlsius  College ...Aloyslus  Pfeil 

Burlington  N.  J St  Mary's  Hall ...John  Feamley  M.A. 

Canandalgua  N.  Y.. Granger  Place  School Samuel  C.  Falrley 

Canton  N.  Y St  Lawrence  University.... A Imon  Gunnison  D.D.  LL.D. 
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List  of  usT  OF  MEMBEBS  1903-4  {continued) 

mamben 


LOCATION  INSTITUTION  HBAO  OF  INSTITUTION 

Carlisle  Pa Dickinson  College George  Edward  Reed  D.D.  LL.D. 

Cbambersburg  Pa... Wilson  College M.  H.  Reaser  Ph.D. 

Chester  Pa Chester  High  School T.  S.  Coje  M.A. 

Chestertown  Md..... Washington  College James  W.  Cain  LUD. 

Chestnut  Hill  Pa.... Chestnut  Hill  Academy James  L.  Patterson 

Clinton  N.  Y Hamilton  College M.  Woolsey  Stryker  D.D.  LL.D. 

CollegevUle  Pa Ursinus  College Henry  T.  Spangler  D.D. 

Dohbs  Ferry  N.  Y...The  Mackensie  School Rev.  James  C.  Mackensle  Ph.D. 

Dover  Del ..Conference  Academy E.  L.  Cross 

East  Orange  N.  J... East  Orange  High  School.. Charles  W.  Evans 

Easton  Pa Easton  High  School B.  F.  Sandt 

Easton  Pa. Lafayette  College Ethelbert  D.  Warfield  LLJ). 

Elizabeth  N.  J Pingry  School W.  R.  Marsh  B.A. 

Frederick  Md Woman's  Cbllege Joseph  H.  Apple  M.A. 

Garden  City  L.  I.... St  Paul's  School Frederick  L.  Gamage  M.A. 

Geneva  N.  Y Hobart  College Rev.  Langdon  C.  Stewardaon  LL.D. 

George  School  Pa... George  School J.  S.  Walton  Ph.D. 

Georgetown  D.  C... Georgetown  College Father  J.  D.  Whitney 

Germantown        Pa. 

(Coulter  St.) Friends  School ••••••Davis  H.  Forsythe 

Germantown  Pa Germantown  Academy William  Kershaw  Ph.D. 

Hamilton  N.  Y Colgate  Academy Frank  Li.  Shepardson  BLA. 

Hamilton  N.  Y Colgate  Uui^orsity George  E.  Merrill  D.D.  LL.D. 

Harrisburg  Pa llarrisburg  High  School.... Samuel  A.  Baer 

Haverford  Pa. Haverford  College Isaac  Sharpless  D.  Sc.  LL.D. 

Haverford  Pa Haverford    College    Gram- 
mar School Charles  S.  Grossman  B.A.  LL.B. 

Hightstown  N.  J Peddle  Institute Roger  W.  Swetland  B.A. 

Ithaca  N.  Y Cornell  University J.  G.  Schurman  M.A.  D.Sc  LL.D. 

Ithaca  N.  Y Ithaca  High  School F.  D.  Boynton  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Lancaster  Pa Franklin  &  Marshall  Col... John  S.  Stahr  Ph.D.  D.D. 

Lancaster  Pa Yeates  Institute Rev.  Frederick  Gardiner 

I^wrence  N.  Y Lawrence  School Fred  De  L.  King 

Lawrenceville  N.  J..IawreRceville   School S.  J.  McPherson  Ph.D. 

Lewlsburg  Pa Bucknell  University John  H.  Harris  D.D. 

Lltitz  Pa Linden  Hall  Seminary Rev.  Charles  D.  Kreider  B.A. 

McDonogh  Md McDonogh  School Sidney  T.  Moreland 

Meadvllle  Pa Allegheny  College William  H.  Crawford  D.D. 

Mercersburg  Pa. Mercersburg  Academy William  Mann  Irvine  Ph.D. 

Mohegan  N.  Y Mohegan  Lake  School ]  f^^l  ^^}^,^a  ^'t'  a 

'  Albert  B.  Llnder  M.A. 

Montclair  N.  J Montclair  Military  Acad....  John  G.  Mac  Vicar 

Montclalr  N.  J Montclair  Public  School Randall  Spaulding  B.A. 

Morristown  N.  J Morristown  School Francis  C.  Woodman 

Myerstown  Pa Albright  College James  D.  Woodring  M.A.  D.D. 

New  Brighton  N.  Y.Staten  Island  Academy Frederick  E.  Partington  M.A. 

New  Brunswick  N.  J.Rutgers  College Austin  Scott  Ph.D.  LL.D.  - 

New  Brunswick  N.J.Rutgers  Prep.  Academy Eliot  R.  Payson  Ph.D. 

New  York  city    (117 

W.  125th  St) Barnard  School  for  Boys...  William  Livingston  Hazen  B.A.  LL.B. 

New    York    city    (17 

W.  44th  St.) Brearley  School J.  G.  Croswell  B.A, 

New  York  city   (721 

Madison  av.) Chapin  Collegiate  School... Henry  B.  Chapin  Ph.D.  u,D. 

New  York  city College  of  the  City  of  New 

York John  M.  Finley  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

New   York   city    (30 

W.  16th  St.) Col.  of  St  Francis  Xavier..Rev.  D.  W.  Heam  S.J. 


•* 
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New  York  city   (241 

W.  TTth  8t) Collegiate  School L.  C.  Mygatt  M.A.  L.H.D. 

New   York   city    (84 

and  86  El  Slat  at). Columbia  Grammar  School. Benjamin  Howell  Campbell  M.A. 

New  York  city Columbia  UnlTeralty Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

New   York    city    (20 

E.  50th  at.) Cutler  School A.  H.  Cutler  B.A.  Ph.D. 

New   York   city    (00 

W.  18th  at) De  Witt  Clinton  High  8ch..John  T.  Buchanan  M.A. 

New  York  city   (226 

B.  16th  at) Frienda  Seminary Edward  B.  Rawaon  B.S. 

New   York   city    (85 

W.  84th  at) Irving  School .....Louis  Dwlght  Ray  M.A.  Ph.D. 

New       York       city 

(Grand  Boulevard 

ds  131st  at) Manhattan  College Brother  Jerome 

New  York  city   (840 

W.  86th  at) Misses  Ely's  School Elisabeth  L.  Ely 

New  York  dty New  York  Uniyerslty Henry  M.  MacCracken  D.D.  LL.D. 

New  York  dty  (Bos- 
ton  Road  &  166th 

St)  Morris  High  School Edward  J.  Goodwin  LltD. 

New   York   city    (88 

W.  59th  St) Sachs  Collegiate  Inst Julius  Sachs  B.A.  Ph.D. 

New  York  city  (114th 

St  and  7th  av.)...Wadleigh  High  School John  G.  Wight  Ph.D. 

Newark  Del Delaware  College George  A.  Harter  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Newark  N.  J Newark  Academy \tu'  ^*""^  J»»I>- 

'  '  Wilson  Farrand 

Newark  N.  J Newark  Public  High  Sch....W.  B.  Steams  M.A. 

N.  Plainfleld  N.  J.. .High  School H.  J.  Wlghtman 

Ocean  Grove  N.  J... Neptune     Township     High 

School  L.  A.  Doren 

Ogontz  Pa (Hieltenham  Academy Arthur  T.  Emory  B.A. 

Orange  N.  J Dearborn-Morgan  School... David  A.  Kennedy  Ph.D. 

Ossining  N.  Y Dr  Holbrook's  School Dwlght  Holbrook  Ph.D. 

Osslnlng  N.  Y Mt  Pleasant  Academy G.  F.  Bmsle  M.A. 

Palmyra  N.  Y Classical  High  School W.  J.  Deans 

Pennsburg  Pa Perkiomen  Seminary Rev.  O.  S.  Kriebel  M.A. 

Philadelphia       (2011 

DeLancey  pi.) (The)  Agnes  Irwin  School.  Sophy  Dallas  Irwin 

Philadelphia  Drezel    Institute    of    Art, 

Science  and  Industry James  MacAIlster  LL.D. 

Philadelphia  Episcopal  Academy William  H.  Klapp  M.A.  M.D. 

Philadelphia      (15th     ,     ^    ^     ^    ,  „,  ^  „  ^     j  Boys  dep't.  J.  Eugene  Baker 

*  Race  St) Friends  Central  High  Sch..  ,  Qj^jg  ^    ,^    ^^^^^  Shoemaker 

Philadelphia  (140  N. 

16th  St) Friends  Select  School J.  Henry  Bartlett 

Philadelphia  (17th  & 

Spring  Garden  St.)  Girls  High  School W.  W.  BIrdsall 

Philadelphia       (2011 

De  Lancey  place).  Miss  Agnes  Irwin's  School. Agnes  Irwin 
Philadelphia       (1720 

Arch  St) Philadelphia  Collegiate  In- 
stitute for  Girls Susan  C.  Lodge 

Philadelphia  (13th  ft 

Spring  Garden  st.)  Phlla.    Normal    School   for 

Girls  J.  Monroe  Wlllard 

Philadelphia  Pa Temple  College Rev.  R.  H.  Conwell 
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List  of  LIST  OF  MEMBEBS  1903-4   {cottcluded) 

members 


LOCATION  INSTITUTION  HllAD  Or  INSTITUTION 


Philadelphia  Pa Univ.  of  Pennsylyanla Charles  C.  Harrison  LL.D. 

Pittsburg  Pa Alinda  Preparatory  School. Ella  Gordon  Stuart 

Pittsburg  Pa Central  High  School Charles  B.  Wood  M.A, 

Pittsburg  Pa Shady  Side  Academy W.  R.  Crabbe  Ph.D. 

Pittsburg  Pa.  ( Shady 

ay.) Thurston  Prep.  School Alice  M.  Thurston 

Plalnfield  N.  J Stlllman  High  School I.  W.  Travell 

Pocantico  Hills  N.Y.St  Matthews  Military  8ch..O.  Legare  Bogers  Ph.B. 

Port  Deposit  Md....Tome  Institute A.  W.  Harris  Ph.D.  D.Sc. 

Pottstown  Pa Hill   School John  Meigs  Ph.D. 

Poughkeepsie  N.  Y..RiverYiew  Academy «T.  B.  Bisbee  M.A. 

Poughkeepsie  N.  Y..Vassar  College James  M.  Taylor  D.D.  LL.D. 

Princeton  N.  J Princeton  University Woodrow  Wilson  LL.D. 

Reading  Pa Boys  High  School.; Robert  S.  Birch  B.A. 

Redbank  N.  J High  School 8.  V.  Arrowsmith 

Rochester  N.  Y bniversity  of  Rochester.... Rush  Rhees  LL.D. 

Rye  N.  Y Rye  Seminary Mrs  Life  and  the  Mlaaea  Stowe 

Schenectady  N.  Y... Schenectady  High  School.  Arthur  Maryin  M.A. 

Schenectady  N.  Y... Union  University A.  V.  V.  Raymond  D.D.  LL.D. 

S.  Bethlehem  Pa Lehigh  University Thomas  Messinger  Drown  LL.D. 

S.  Orange  N.  J High  School A.  L.  Brainard  M.A. 

State  College  Pa.., ..Pa.  State  College George  W.  Atherton  LL.D. 

Summit  N.  J Kent  Place  School Sarah  Woodman  Pan! 

Swathmore  Pa. Swarthmore  College. Joseph  Swain  LL.D. 

Swathmore  Pa. Swarthmore  Prep.  School ..  Arthur  H.  Tomlinson 

Syracuse  N.  Y Syracuse  University Rev.  James  Roscoe  Day  S.T.D.  LL.D. 

Trenton  N.  J State  Model  School James  M.  Green  Ph.D. 

Troy  N.  Y Emma  Willard  School Anna  Leach  M. A. 

I  Mrs  Louise  Sheffield  Brownell  Sann- 
Utica  N.  Y The  Balllol  School ^     ders  B.A. 

(  Edith  Rockwell  Hall  B.A. 

Utica  N.  Y Utica  Free  Academy MarUn  G.  Benedict  M.A.  Th.IX 

Warren  Pa Warren  High  School W.  L.  MacGowan 

Washington  D.  C... Catholic  Univ.  of  America.. Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  D.  R.  O'Connell  M.A. 

S.T.D. 
Washington  D.  C... Columbian  University Gharies  W.  Needham  DD.  LL.D. 

Washington  D.  C... .Friends  Select  SchooL ]  Thomas  W.  Sldwell 

'  Frances  Haldeman  Sidwell 

Washington  D.  C....Gallaudet  College Edward  Minor  Gallaudet  PIlD.  LL.D. 

Washington  D.  C Howard  University Rev.  John  Gordon  D.D. 

Washington  D.  C The  University  School Robert  L.  Preston 

Washington    D.     C. 
(Wisconsin  av.)...The  Washington  School  for 

Boys  Louis  L.  Hooper 

Washington  Pa Trinity  Hall William  W.  Smith 

Washington  Pa Washington    and    Jefferson 

College James  D.  Moffatt  D.D. 

Wayne  Pa St  Luke's  School .....Charles  Henry  Strout  M.A. 

Waynesburg  Pa Waynesburg  College A.  B.  Turner  M.A.  D.Sc.  Ph.D. 

West  Chester  Pa.... State  Normal  School G.  M.  Phillips  M.A.  Ph.D. 

West  Chester  Pa.... West  Chester  High  School..  Addison  L.  Jones  M.A. 

Westminster  Md Western  Maryland  College. T.  H.  Lewis 

Westtown  Pa Westtown  School William  F.  Wickersham  M.A. 

Wilmington  Del Friends  School Ilerschel  A.  Norris  M,A. 

Wilmington  Del High  School A.  H.  Berlin 

Yonkers  N.  Y Ilalsted  School Mary  S.  Jenkins 

Yonkers  N.  Y Yonkers  High  School William  A.  Edwards 

York  Pa Collegiate  Institute E.  T.  Jeffers 
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Adelphi  CoUegey  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    Joseph  Bowden,  Siip't  H.  H.  Howe 

Alfred  (N.  Y.)  University,    Pres.  Boothe  Col  well  Davis,  Corliss  Randolph 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville  Pa.    Pres.  William  H.  Crawford 

Baltimoie  (Md.)  City  College,    Pres.  Francis  A.  Soper 

Barnard  School  for  Boys,  New  York.    William  L.  Hazen,  Theodore  E.  Lyon 

Barnard  College,  New  York.    W.  Flndlay,  Elizabeth  H.  Hazeltine 

Bayonne  (N.  J.)  High  School.    S.  E.  Bawden,  Alida  W.  Burks,  Sup't  J.  H. 

Christie,  H.  E.  Harris.  Margaret  G.  Mitchell,  Marie  S.  Overbeck,  P.  H. 

Smith,  Rachel  Noe 
Berkeley  Institute,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    Prin.  J.  W.  Abernethy 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Preparatory  School.    H.  A.  Foering 
Bloom  field  (N.  J.)  High  School,    A.  J.  Meredith 
Bordentoten  (N.  J.)  Military  Institute.    Rev.  T.  H.  Landon 
Boys  High  Schqol,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    C.  E.  Boyton,  O.  D.  Clark,  Dr  Albert  C. 

Hale,  John  Mlckelborough,  T.  C.  Mitchell,  J.  K.  Stocker 
BriarcHff  School,  Briarcliff  Manor  N.  Y.     E.  M.  Bickham 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Manual  Training  School.    M.  A.  Hall 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    D.  W.  Horn 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg  Pa.    Pres.  J.  H.  Harris 
Cedarcroft  School,  Plainfleld  N.  J.    Prin.  R.  M.  Huse 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia  Pa.    F.  B.  Brandt,  E.  A.  Schnabel 
Central  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia  Pa.    J.  T.  Brackin,  J.  A. 

Clarke,  Prin.  W.  L.  Sayre,  A.  P.  Willis 
Chattle  High  School,  Long  Branch  N.  J.    Vice  Prin.  C.  W.  Blakeley 
Cheltenham  Military  Academy,  Ogontz  Pa.    Prin.  A.  T.  Emory,  Mrs  A.  T. 

Emory 
Chester  (Pa.)  High  School.    Prin.  T.  S.  Cole 
Chestnut  Hill  Academy,  Philadelphia  Pa.    J.  L.  Patterson 
Cohoes  N.  Y.     O.  A.  Lifft 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton  N.  Y.    N.  L.  Andrews 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y.    Joseph  Allen,  B.  W.  Bradley,  A.  G. 

O>mpton,  S.  P.  Diiggan,  Pres.  J.  H.  Finley,  H.  C.  Newton 
Collegiate  School,  New  York.    Prin.  L.  C.  Mygatt 
Columbia  Grammar  School,  New  York.    F.  F.  Wilson 
Columbia  University,  New  York.    M.  T.  Bogert,  D.  B.  Duncan,  A.  O.  Ernst, 

T.  S.  Flske,  W.  A.  Hervey,  C.  Knapp.  E.  C.  Odell,  C.  R.  Toy,  F.  J.  E. 

Woodbridge,  J.  F.  Woodhull 
Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.     William  Falrley 
Commercial  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia   Pa.     Lucille  Andrews, 

M.  F.  Askin,  A.  V.  Beck,  M.  W.  Filbert,  E.  L.  Graham,  Elizabeth  Lodor, 

E.  M.  Peirce,  M.  P.  Pennington,  Mary  Shea,  O.  W.  Stretch,  M.  G. 

Umsted     ' 
Cook  Academy,  Montour  Falls  N.  Y.    T.  L.  Damson 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca  N.  Y.     C.  De  Garmo,  A.  Gudeman,  D.  F.  Hoy, 

Charlotte  Smith 
Cornwall'On-Hudson  (N.  Y.)  High  School,    H.  Bertha  Annas,  F.  0.  White 
Cutler  School,  New  York.    R.  H.  Hiller 
Dearhom^M organ  School,  Orange  N.  J.    D.  A.  Kennedy 
Delaware  College,  Newark  Del.    Edgar  Dawson,  Pres.  G.  W.  Harter 
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Delegmtei        De.  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York.    Walter  Barnell,  J.  T.  Bachanan, 
registored  ^  ^   p^^^^  ^  ^  Garrlgues,  C.  T.  Kayser,  J.  D.  McDowell,  H.  B.  Pen- 

hollow,  Ernst  Riess,  F.  D.  Sherman,  F.  H.  Willis 
Dorchester  High  School,  Boston  Mass.    C.  J.  Lincoln 
East  Orange  (N.  J.)  High  ScJiooL    C.  W.  Evans,  A.  S.  Thatcher 
East  Side  English  High  School,  New  York.    Prin.  W.  C.  Hess 
Eastern  District  High  School,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    J.  A.  Bole,  F.  A.  Paine 
Easton  (Pa.)  High  School.    E.  C.  Layers 
Egbert  High  School,  Cohoes  N.  Y,    Prln.  W.  O.  Tlfft 
Engletoood  N.  J.    Marcellus  Oakey 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    Willis  Boughton,  O.  A.  Hub- 

bell,  W.  F.  Tibbetts 
Flushing  (N.  Y.)  High  School.    J.  H.  Clark 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster  Pa.    T.  6.  Helm,  Mrs  T.  Q. 

Helm,  J.  B.  Kieffer,  Pres.  J.  S.  Stahr,  C.  E.  Wagner 
Friends  Cefitral  School,  Philadelphia  Pa.    Prin.  J.  E.  Baker,  W.  B.  Barrett, 

L.  F.  Boring,  J.  W.  L.  Carver,  Alice  Fussell,  B.  E.  Shrylock,  A,  W. 

Speakman,  S.  H.  Stirling 
FiHends  Graded  School,  West  Chester  Pa.    Abigail  Jackson 
Friends  School,  Baltimore  Md.    E.  C.  Wilson 
Friends  School,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    E.  Stover 
Friends  School,  Germantown  Pa.     Prln.  D.  H.  Forsythe,  S.  S.  Kite,  S.  R. 

Yarnell 
Friends  School,  Wilmington  Del.    H.  A.  Norris 
Friends  School  and  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia  Pa.    C.  W.  Smedley 
Friends  Select  School,  Philadelphia  Pa.     J.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  W.  Havl- 

land,  M.  A.  Jones,  Anna  Walton,  M.  A.  Wickersham,  W.  H.  Wood 
Friends  Seminary,  New  York.     Prin.  E.  B.  Rawson 
George  School,  George  School  Pa.    M.  T.  Shoemaker,  J.  S.  Walton 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia  Pa.    A.  N.  Seal 
Girls  High  School,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    W.  L.  Felter 
Girls  Latin  School,  Baltimore  Md.     S.  Laura  Ensign,  M.  E.  Harwood,  Dora 

Johnson,  Edith  Merritt,  Harlan  Updegraff 
Girls  Technical  High  School,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    M.  S.  Hodgetts 
Girls  Technical  High  School,  New  York.    J.  E.  Brainard,  Rachel  Benjamini, 

Idatine  Carpenter,  Caroline  Coman 
Granger  Place  School,  Canadaigua  N.  Y.    Prin  S.  C.  Fairley 
Halsted  School,  Yonkers  N.  Y.    H.  A.  Cobb,  Prin.  M.  S.  Jenkins,  Ella  Young 
Hamilton  College,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    O.  B.  Ferry 

Haverford  (Pa.)  College.    Pres.  Isaac  Sharpless,  Mrs  Isaac  Sharpless 
High  School,  Asbury  Park  N.  J.    F.  S.  Shepherd 
High  School,  Johnstown  Pa.     W.  F.  Long 
High  School,  Yonkers  N.  Y.     Anna  H.  George 
High  Softool  of  Commerce,  New  York.    R.  G.  Bennett,  Arthur  Schultze,  J.  J. 

Sheppard,  James  Sullivan,  J.  L.  Tildsley 
Hohart  College,  Geneva  N.  Y.    Rev.  L.  C.  Stewardson,  president 
Howard  University,  Washington  D.  C.    Pres.  John  Gordon 
Irving  School,  New  York.    J.  R.  Gardner,  Mr  and  Mrs  L.  D.  Ray 
Jacol)  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit  Md.    J.  S.  French,  C.  E.  Hanunett,  A-W. 

Harris,  director 
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Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  High  School    B.  C.  Chickering  ^!rff^^ 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore  Md.     M.  M.  Ramsey,  Pres.  Ira  Remsen  "'^'  *' 
Kent  Place  Scf^ool,  Summit  N.  J.    Mrs  S.  W.  Paul,  principal,  Miss  A.  S. 

Woodman 
Lafayette  College,  Easton  Pa.    W.  B.  Owen 
Lansdotone  Pa.    Anna  Woolman 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville  Pa.    Pres.  H.  U.  Roop 
Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem  Pa.    E.  F.  Church,  Pres.  F.  M.  Drown, 

John  L.  Stewart 
Linden  Hall  Seminary,  Lltitz  Pa.     C.  F.  Mcliean 
Loyola  School,  New  York.    Rev.  J.  H.  Fisher,  J.  J.  Williams 
McDonogh  (Md.)  School,    Prin.  S.  T.  Moreland 
Mackenzie  School,  Dol»bs  Ferry  N.  Y.     L.  R.  Moore 
Manhattan  College,  New  York.    Rev.  Brother  Jerome,  president 
Mansfield  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School.    J.  M.  Oayman 
Manual  Training  High  Schr*ol,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    Mrs  Evelyn  W.  Allan,  G.  M. 

W.  Fanning,  I.  A.  Hazens,  A.  E.   Hunt,  A.  J.  W.  Kern,  Prin.  C.  D. 

Parkins,  H.  C.  Reidel,  H.  G.  Wolcott 
Melrose  Academy,  Philadelphia  Pa.    F.  J.  DooUttle 
Military  Academy,  Montclair  N.  J.    M.  W.  Carter,  M.  M.  Crawford,  H.  E. 

Crouch,  E.  H.  Gilbert,  J.  G.  MacVicar,  C.  A.  Smith 
Misses  Ely's  School  for  CHrls,  New  York.    E.  L.  Ely 
Misses  Masters  School,  Dobbs  Ferry  N.  Y.    J.  G.  Rlggs 
Montclair  (N.  J.)  High  ScJiool,    Randall  Spaulding,  Imogene  Weeks 
Moravian  Parochial  School,  Bethlehem  Pa.    A.  G.  Rau 
Morris  High  School,  New  York.    G.  S.  Blakeley,  M.  B.  Foster,  J.  E.  Pea- 
body,  Frank  Rollins 
Mountain  Seminary,  Birmingham,  Pa.     Miss  Davis,  principal 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  High  School,    W.  C.  Joslin 
New  Jersey  State  Model  School,  Trenton   N.  J.    R.  H.  Whitbeck 
New  York  N.  Y.     Mrs   D.  II.  Bradley,  M.  M.  Coffyn,  E.  W.  Cutter,  C.  H. 

George.  F.  O.  Hodgdon 
New  York  University,  New  York.    J.  H.  McCracken,   B.  G.  Sihler,  F.  H. 

Stoddard 
Newark,  N.  J.     Sup't  W.  N.  Barring 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Academy.    S.  A.  Farrand,  Wilson  Farrand 
Newark  (N.J.)  High  School.    H.  H.  Ball,  K.  F.  Belcher,  B.  C-  Mathews, 

Robert  Mezger,  W.  Wiener 
Newborn  University,  New  York.     W.  E.  Waters 
Newhurgh  (N.  Y.)  Free  Academy.    W.  H.  Doty 

Normal  College,  New  York.     D.  C.  Hess,  E.  M.  Luther,  I.  M.  Schottenfel 
Northeast  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia  Pa.    V.  B.  Brecht,  G.  W. 

Ekings,  A.  J.  Morrison,  W.  H.  Odenatt,  J.  I.  Robb,  M.  B.  Wicks 
Nutley  N.  J.     Sup't  A.  W.  Meredith 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    T.  J.  Breckut 
Patterson  (N.  J.)  High  School.    M.  L.  Horst,  R.  H.  Keener,  J.  A.  Reinhart 
Peddie  Institute,  Highstown  N.  J.    R.  H.  Rivenburg 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburg  Pa.    J.  B.  Clark,  J.  L.  Brownlee 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College  Pa.      J.  M.  Willard 
Perkiomen  Seminary,  Pennsburg  Pa.     E.  A.  Jacoby,  Prin.  O.  S.  Kriebel,  W. 

D.  Renninger 
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Delegates         Philadelphia  Pa.     E.  E.  Ames,  H.  A.  Coffin,  B.  T.  MacManus,  F.  M.  Kellogg, 
^^^  *  *'  .E.  A.  Singer,  assistant  superintendent  of  public  schools,  H.  J.  Wightman 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls.    Prln.  S.  C.  Lodge 
Philadelphia  {Pa.)  High  Softool  for  Oirls.    Blanche  Baldwin,  Virginia  Bald- 
win. Prin.  W.  W.  Birdsall,  E.  C.  Carroll,  Li.  H.  Haesler,  A.  V.  Hubbs, 
J.  H.  Humphries,  M.  E.  Krautz,  I.  A.  Keller,  Lucy  Lewis,  Elmira  Lodor, 
Eleanor  McKenna,  K.  E.  Puncheon,  E.  A.  Simons,  B.  E.  Treat,  Evaline 
Young,  A.  C.  Wright 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Normal  School    Helen  Baldwin,  S.  W.  Burmester,  B.  F. 
Clark,  A.  H.  Dovey,  E.  S.  Lungren,  Mary  Peacock,  M.  S.  Prichard, 
P.  W.  Spencer,  G.  E.  Spiegle,  K.  W.  Stevens,  E.  S.  Tait,  Prin.  J.  M. 
Wlllard,  L.  W.  Wilson,  E.  N.  Woolman 
Pingry  School,  Elizabeth  N.  J.    W.  R.  Marsh,  H.  P.  West 
Potadam  'Normal  School,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    A.  L.  Hale 

Princeton  (N.  J.)  UniversitU'    Jesse  Benedict  Carter,  Henry  Dallas  Thomp- 
son 
Public  School,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    Prin.  C.  O.  Dewey,  S.  F.  Buckalew 
Public  School,  West  Chester  Pa.    N.  E.  Beihn,  A.  L.  Jones 
Radnw  High  School,  Wayne  Pa.    Anna  T/Cussnig 
Richmond  Hill  (N.  Y.)  High  School    Prin.  I.  N.  Failor 
Riverview  Academy,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y.    J.  Bartlett,  E.  S.  Durkee 
Rutgers  CoUege,  New  Brunswick  N.  J.    Louis  Bevier  Jr,  A.  A.  Fitsworth,  B. 

L.  Stevenson 
Rutgers  Preparatory  School,  New  Brunswick  N.  J.    E.  R.  Pay  son 
SacTis  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York.    W.  S.  Gaud,  C.  L.  Harrington,  Dr 

J.  Sachs,  E,  F.  Strong 
8.  Mary's  School  New  York.    T.  G.  Williamson 
Salem  (N.  J.)  Friends  School    Prin.  J.  F.  Waddington 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  High  School    Arthur  Marvin 
Schuylkill  Seminary,  Reading  Pa.    E.  D.  McHoee 
Shady  Side  Academy,  Pittsburg  Pa.    Prin.  W.  R.  Crabbe,  J.  B.  Hench,  W.  Z. 

Morrison,  N.  W.  Shetter 
Short  mm  (N.  Y.)  School    H.  F.  Twitchell 

Somerville  (N.  J.)  Public  Schools.    H.  C.  Krebs,  city  superintendent 
South  Orange  (N.  J.)  High  School    A.  L.  Brainard,  H.  W.  Foster 
Stahr*s  School,  Miss,  Lancaster  Pa.      A.  H.  Byrne,  H.  R.  Stahr 
State  Model  School,  Trenton  N.  J.    M.  A.  Bosworth 
State  Normal  School  Cortland  N.  Y.    W.  A.  Cornish 
State  Normal  School,  Mansfield  Pa.    A.  P.  Reese 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton  N.  J.    S.  A.  Dynes,  Prin.  J.  M.  Gre^i 
Staten  Island  Academy,  New  York.     S.  D.  France,  F.  E.  Partington 
Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken  N.  J.    A.  C.  Humphreys 
Swarthmore  (Pa.)  College.     B.  J.  Battin,  W.  I.  Hull,  Pres.  Joseph  Swain 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  University.    F.  J.  Holzworth,  W.  H.  Metzler 
Teachers  College,  New  York.    F.  F.  Baker,  E.  H.  Castle,  R.  E.  Dodge,  C.  H. 

Farnworth,  G.  F.  Longacre,  Paul  Monroe,  J.  E.  Russell 
Teachers  Training  School,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.     O.  C.  Mordorf 
Temple  College,  Philadelphia  Pa.    F.  J.  Miller,  Florence  Simon 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  High  School    Prin.  W.  A.  Wetzel 
Turner  (N.  J.)  Union  Scfiool.    B.  E.  Langworthy 
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Union  College,  Schenectady  N.  Y.     E.  E.  Hale,  Pres.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  Offlcen 

United  States  2^' aval  Academy,  Annapolis  Md.     N.  Marion 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  Pa.  Herman  V.  Ames,  Marion  D. 
Learned,  Arthur  H.  Quinn 

University  of  Rochester^  N.  Y.     Pres.  Rush  Rhees 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany  N.  Y.  A.  G.  Clement,  E.  W. 
Lyttle,  J.  R.  Parsons  jr 

Ursinus  College,  Ck)llegeville  Pa.     J.  L.  Barnard,  C.  G.  Haines 

Yassar  College,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y.  E.  B.  Cowey,  Abby  Leach,  S.  F.  Rich- 
ardson, L.  M.  Salmon,  Pres.  James  Taylor 

Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York.  Rose  M.  Barton,  J.  Beiderhase,  A.  C. 
Bleuker,  M.  Bunting,  W.  W.  Clendennin,  R.  H.  Cornish,  C.  A.  Hart, 
M.  B.  Hervey,  A,  L.  Hodges,  Clara  Seldensteiker,  H.  M.  Sweeney,  Prin. 
J.  G.  Wight 

Washington  College,  Chestertown  Md.     Pres.  J.  W.  Cain 

Washington  (D.  C.)  School  for  Boys.    L.  L.  Hooper 

Waverley  High  School,  Tuckahoe  N.  Y.    A.  C.  Haff 

Wayneshurg  (Pa.)  College,    A.  E.  Turner 

West  Jersey  Academy,  Bridgeton  N.  J.    P.  W.  Lyon 

West  Orange  High  School,  East  Orange  N.  J.      I.  L.  Kenney 

West  Side  Y,  M.  C.  A.,  New  York.     H.  L.  Colburn 

Westtoton  (Pa.)  School.    T.  K.  Brown,  W.  F.  Wickersham 

Wilmington  (Del.)  High  School    A.  H.  Berlin 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Primary  School.     Ellen  Samworth 

Woman's  College,  Baltimore  Md.  G.  P.  Conant,  W.  H.  Hopkins,  W.  H. 
Maltbie,  Dean  J.  B.  Van  Meter 

Woman's  College,  Frederick  Md.     Pres.  J.  H.  Apple 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  High  School    Prin.  W.  A.  Edwards 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  1902-3 

President 
Pres.  Ira  Bemsen,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore  Md. 

Vice  presidents 
Prin.  Louise  Sheffield  Brownell  Saunders,  Balliol  School,  Utica 

N.Y.*  .    . 

Dr  S.  J.  McPherson,  Lawrenceville  (N.  J.)  School 
Pres.  James  D.  Moffatt,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Wash- 
ington Pa. 
Prin.  A.  H.  Berlin,  Wilmington  (Del.)  High  School 
Pres.  Francis  A.  Soper,  Baltimore  (Md.)  City  College 

Secretary 
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Prof.  John  B.  Kieffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster 

Pa. 

Executive  committee 

President,  secretary  and  treasurer  ex  officio 

Headmaster  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Academy 

James  Russell  Parsons  jr,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Albany  N.  Y. 
Prof.  Louis  Bevier  jr,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick  N.  J. 
Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale  jr.  Union  College,  Schenectady  N.  Y. 

PUBLICATION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  1903 

Proceedings  of  the  16th  annual  convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  held  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  che 
Woman's  College,  Baltimore  Md.,  Nov.  28-29,  1902.  Albany. 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.    June  1903. 

Address  of  welcome :    Pres.  Ira  Remsen,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Response :  Head  Master  Wilson  Fabband,  Newark  Academy 
Should  Admission  to  Ck)l leges  be  by  Examination  or  by  Certificate? 
Educational  Value  of  Examinations  as  the  Culmination  of  the  Preparatory 
Course:   Dean  James  E.  Russell,  Teachers  College,  New  York 
Methods  in  Use  of  Accrediting  Schools:  Prof.  A.  S.  Whitwet,  University 

of  Michigan 
Effect  of  College  Entrance  Examinations  on  the  Secondary  Schools:    Miss 
Jane  L.  Bbownell,  Miss  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr;  Dr  Julius 
Sachs,  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York 
Discussion:    Prof.  Liqhtneb  Witmee,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Pres. 
Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore  College ;  Dr  James  M.  Gbeen,  State  Model 
School,  Trenton ;  Prof.  Louis  Bevieb  jb,  Rutgers  College ;  Dr  Henby 
L.   Taylob,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York;   Dean  James   E. 
Russell,  Teachers  College,  New  York 
Report  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board:    Prof.  Thomas  S. 

FisKE,  Columbia  University 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English: 

Prof.  Fbancis  H.  Stoddabd,  New  York  University 
Relative  Functions  and  Powers  of  President,  Trustees  and  Faculty 
The  President:   Pres.  Iba  Remsen,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
The  Trustees :   Dr  Simon  J.  McPhebson,  Lawrenceville  School 
The  Faculty :   Prof.  Geobge  S.  Fullebton.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Discussion:  Dr    James    H.    Canfield,    Columbia    University;    Pres. 
James  M.  Taylob,  Vassar  College;  Dean  T.  F.  Cbane,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity 
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President's  address — Existing  Relations  between  School  and  College :  Head 

Master  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  Academy 
How  Should  the  Entrance  Examination  Paper  In  History  be  CJonstructed? 
Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Vassar  College ;  Dr  James  Sullivan,  New  York 
High  School  of  Commerce 
Discussion :   Prof.  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Prof.  Paul  Van  Dyke,  Princeton  University ;  Dr  Eugene  W.  Lyttle, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  Dr  Henry  E.  Shephard,  Bal- 
timore; Dr  Julius  Sachs,  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York; 
Prof.  J.  B.  Carter,  Princeton  University;  Prof.  Charles  N.  Cobb, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Prof.  Sidney  T.  Moreland, 
McDonogh  School ;  Miss  Eleanor  L.  Liord,  Woman's  College 
Miscellaneous  business    * 


INDEX 


Apple,  Joseph  II.,  on  athletics  for 
girls,  123-25. 

Armstrong,  Henry  E.,  on  scientific 
method,  96-98. 

Athletics,  100-31;  integral  part  of 
curriculum,  116;  dangers,  129; 
danger  of  overtraining,  104,  111- 
13,  128;  faculty  control,  113,  117- 
18,  127-28;  for  girls,  124-25,  130- 
31;  moral  effects.  102-3,  107, 
122-23;  resolutions  on,  134;  in 
secondary  schools,  110,  117,  118; 
spectacular  side.  73,  106-6,  113-14, 
121-22 ;  student  and  graduate  con- 
trol, 109-10.  See  also  Field 
hockey;  Football. 
'  Auditing  committee,  131;  report, 
132. 

B.  A.   degree,  regulations  governing 

in  University  of  Pennsylvania,  43- 

45. 
B.  S.  degree,  regulations  governing 

in  University  of  Pennsylvania,  43- 

45. 
Bacon,  Francis,  quoted,  12. 
Birdsall,  William  W..  on  length  of 

college  course,  79. 
Bogert,    Marston    T.,    on    athletics, 

122-23. 
Briggs,  on  election  of  presidents  of 

freshman  class,  103-4. 
Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  address  of 

welcome,  5-6. 

College  course,  what  should  be  the 
length,  paper  and  discussion,  39- 
83. 

College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  representatives  from  sec- 
ondary schools,  134. 

Ck>llege  etttrance  requirements,  71, 
86-89;  in  English,  90-94. 


Colleges,  relation  to  preparatory 
schools,  83-85;  standard  may  be 
raised  by  requiring  better  work, 
89. 

Committees,  temporary,  131. 

De  Garmo,  Charles,  on  electives,  28- 
34;  on  length  of  college  course, 
75-77;  resolutions  introduced  by, 
134. 

Degrees,  sec  B.  A.  degree ;  B.  S.  de- 
gree. 

Delegates  registered  1903,  139-43. 

« 

Education,     complexity     of     school 

courses,  86. 
Educational     problems,     some     un- 
solved, 83-100. 
Elective      system      in      setfondary 

schools,  paper  and  discussion,  7- 

39. 
Eliot,     President,    on    high    school 

courses,  8,  9 ;  on  electives,  22,  23 ; 

on  four  year  course,  56, 
English,   more  attention   should  be 

given  to,  8J)-94 ;  comparative  study 

of    proficiency    of   pupils,    93-94; 

study  of.  in  German  schools,  95. 
Entrance  retiuirements,  see  College 

entrance  requirements. 

Farrand,  Wilson,  on  requirements  of 

colleges,  87. 
Field  hockey.  124-25,  130-31. 
Football,  develops  the  memory,  102 ; 

develoi)s    physical    courage,    102; 

moral  effects,  102-3,  107;  danger 

of     overtraining,      104,      111-13; 

spectacular  side,  105-6.  113-14. 
French,  teaching  of,  94. 
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German  gymiiusium,  not  suited  to 
American  conditious,  29;  course 
in  Germuu,  ii2;  modern  language 
work,  D5. 

Hadley,  President,  on  length  of  col 

lege  course,  75-70. 
Hale,  Edward  Everett,  jr,  on  lengtb 

of  college  course,  77-79. 
Ilammett,  Charles  E.,  on  athletics, 

115-20. 
llanuH,     l*rofcssor,     on     object    ot 

secondary  schools,  28. 
Harris,    John    II.,    on    election    ot 

studies,  ;^-39;   on   length  of  col- 
lege course.  79-81. 
Harris,  William  T.,  on  specializing,. 

9. 
Hervey,  Mary  B.,  on  athletics  for 

girls,  123. 
High  schools,  tendency  to  diminish 

number  of  sul>jects  in  course,  8; 

length  of  course,  75-76. 
HofiC,  van*t,  quoted,  97. 

Jenkins,  Mary  Sicard,  on  athletics 
for  girls,  125-27. 

Josliu,  W.  C,  on  electives  in  second- 
ary schools,  22-28. 

Kleffer,  John  B.,  report  as  treasurer, 

131-32. 
Kingsley,  on  scientific  method,  98. 

Landon,  Thompson  11.,  on  athletics, 

120-22. 
Languages,  srr  Modern  languages. 
Larkins,    Charles    D.,    on   athletics, 

128-30. 
Lyon,    Phoebus   W.,  on   election '  of 

studies,  34-30. 
Lyttle,    E.    \V.,    on    supervision    of 

athletics,  127-28. 

Maxwell,  William  II.,  Ekn'tive  Sys- 
tem in  Secondary  Schools,  7-14. 
Members,  list  of,  135-38. 


Meylan,    George    L.,    on    athletics, 

111-15. 
Modern  languages,  teaching  of,  94; 

instruction  in,  in  Germany,  95. 

Nightingale,  on  electives,  22. 
Nominating  committee,  131;  report, 
133. 


Officers  of  the  association,  143-44. 

Peabody,  Endicott,  on  athletics, 
100-9. 

Penniman,  Josiah,  What  Should  be 
the  Length  of  the  College  Course, 
39-47. 

Preparatory  schools,  relation  to  col- 
leges, 83-85. 

Prettyman,  Virgil,  on  athletics,  127. 

Publication  of  the  association  for 
190S,  144-45. 


Bemsen,  Ira,  response  to 
welcome,  6-7 ;  Some 
Eiducational  Problems, 

Uhees,  Rush,  on  length 
course,  47-53. 

Uussell,  Dean,  on  work 
in    the    gymnasium, 
modern  language  work 
schools,  95. 


address  of 
Unsolved 
83-100. 
of  college 

in  German 
92-93 ;  on 
in  German 


Sachs,  Julius,  on  length  of  college 

course,  74-75. 
Saunders,    Mrs    Brownell,    on    en- 

tranche   ri^iiuirements   in    English, 

9<>91. 
Schurman,  J.  G.,  on  length  of  college 

course,  G0-G4. 
Science     teaehing     in    preparatory 

schools,  90-98. 
Scientific  methtxl,  teaching  of,  90- 

98. 
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Seaver,  Edwin  P.,  on  elective  syH- 

tem,  7,  9-10. 
Secondary  scliools,  elective  system, 

paper  and  discussion,  7-39. 
Sihler,  E.  G.,  on  election  of  studies, 

3(>-38 ;  on  length  of  college  course, 

72-74. 
Sullivan,  James,  on  length  of  college 

course,  81-83. 

Taylor,  James  M.,  on  length  of  col- 
lege course,   G4-72. 
l?etlow,  on  election  of  studies,  9-2(i. 
Treasurer's  reix>rt,  131-32. 


University  of  Pennsylvania,  regula- 
tions governing  degrees,  43-45. 

UpdegrafP,  Harlan,  on  elcctives,  14- 
22. 

Vacations,  tendency  to  lengthen,  98- 

100. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry,  quoted,  12-13. 

Wallls,  Edith,  on  field  hockey,  130- 
31. 

West,  Andrew  F.,  on  length  of  col- 
lege course,  53-60. 

Wood,  Thomas  D.,  on  athletics, 
109-10. 
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